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i,  December  10.  IBOS. 

for  Us  puU 
Aui^.>~.ku  IT  ^..^cu.!  u.' hDowledge,  pnbllBbed  oiic  >»  ma 
itnd  filled  tbe  conntry  witb  advecueomODtB  of  their  Inti 
to  pnblifh  tbe  next  which  be  should  hrlng  ont.  K 
Roberts  Brothers  ihen  made  Mr.  Anerbaoh  nn  oBbr,  wh' 
refused  to  accept  vithont  a  modiflcHtlon.  They,  an 
part,  reftse  to  accede  (o  his  proposal.    So  that  matter  s 

Meaers.  Roberts  Brother-  '■"— -—• '  • —  "-   ■-■ 

Delther maDQscript nor r _,.  ...... 

from  him  anthoilcy  to  advertise  or  to  publish. 


Jiftwr(.  Solierls  Bros. : 

Gentlemen— I  have   

Messrs.  Leypoldt  &.  Uolt.  dated  B 


Let  me  recapitnlate  the  &cts.  Yon  reprint  the  transla- 
r  my  novel,  "On  the  llelehtB,"  nnbllshi^  by  TancbnilK, 
It  my  knowing  «  fford  of  It,    Mr.  Ajger.  In  aa-"'- 


hla  owu  book,  mttes  me  a  highly  oleaslug  letter.  In  thank- 
inahim,  I  iuqnlre  whether  he  can  Ind  a  pabliijier  there  who 
wUl  pay  me  a  aatlsbctory  AonomrttHn  for  my  next  book.  I 
then  receive  a  copy  of  jonr  American  edlHon  of  "On  the 
Helots."  and  see  Uiat  yoa  alread;  etale  In  your  annonnce- 
menl  ItiaC  yon  are  gains  to  nublish  my  new  novel,  when  np 
to  that  time  no  word  of  negotiation,  much  lesa  of  agi'eemenl, 
had  passed  between  na. 

d  good  while  after,  yon  make  me  a  proposition.  In  my  let- 
ter m  Jnly  IS  I  make  mv  proposition  In  return,  demantUtiE  a 
fixed  hononaiutii.  to  which  yon  objeet.  I  telograpbed  yon 
that  only  on  condttltm  of  ■  fixed  ftonorortutn  -mU  I  close  a 
bargain  with  yon.  ti(M  fft«  tuw  niniA  i»  eOttraiie  Umiueaqr. 
Ton  don't  answer  by  telegraph  but  by  lettec,  pereiating  mi 
your  preTfooa  proposltione,  thongh  T  had  decidedly  declined 
tttem.  aenvmitht matter VMiicomiieteiyfiaaheiiietioeenw. 
and  I  really  cannot  comprehend  whereon  you  base  any  lawfal 


w  book.  "  Das  Landhaaa  am 

ver  my  new  novel  to  Messrs.  Leyi 
■his  1b  the  way  mailers  Bland.  * 
I  have  nothing  more  to  adB,  and 


'\as  &iled.  I  legitimately  made 
Messrs.  Leypoldt  &  Hiflt  of  New  York. 
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BERTHOLD  AUERBACH. 

Although  first  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  most  Ameri- 
can readers  by  his  story  of  "On  the  Heights,"  Berlhold 
Auerbach  has  been  for  thirty  years  a  familiar  name  in  Germany. 
He  is  one  of  the  small  number  of  authors  who  have  risen 
prominently  above  that  dead  level  of  elegant  mediocrity  which 
has  been  the  affliction  of  Germin  literature  m  our  generation ; 
and  the  place  he  has  taken  is  there  so  well  assured,  and  so  gen- 
Tally  conceded,  that  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  rendering  it 
clear  to  those  who  now  make   his  acquaintance  for   the  first 

Auerbach  was  bom  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  in  the  little 
village  of  Nordstetten,  on  the  buibi-ui  side  of  the  Black  Forest, 
on  the  28th  of  February,  1812  His  paients,  being  Jews,  were 
inspired  by  the  signs  of  the  active  and  impressible  intellect 
which  he  showed  as  a  child,  with  the  hope  that  he  might  be- 
come a  light  of  the  Synagogue,  and  they  devoted  him  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew  theology.  In  Carlsruhe,  where  he  studied,  he 
also  attended  the  Gymnasium,  and  gave  a  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  classical  branches.  While  completing  his  studies  at  the 
Universities  of  TDbingen,  Munich,  and  Heidelberg,  he  gradu- 
ally neglected  Hebrew  theology  for  philosophy,  history,  and 
literature,  and  it  was  not  many  years  before  the  Hebrew 
element,  so  conspicuous  in  his  early  works,  entirely  disappeared 
from  his  contributions  to  literature. 

His  student-years  were  characterized  by  many  privations  and 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  most  important  of  which  was  his 
arrest  in  1835,  on  account  of  his  connection  with  a  secret  politi- 
cal society.  He  was  confined  for  some  months  in  the  fortress 
of  Hahenasperg,  in  which  the  unfortunate  poet  Schubarth  had 
languished  for  ten  years,  half  a  century  before.  On  being 
released,  he  determined  to  devote  his  life  exclusively  to  htera- 
ture.  His  first  work,  which  appeared  in  the  following  year, 
was  an  essay  entitled  "  Judaism  and  Recent  Literature,"  which 
he  designed  to  illustrate  by  a  series  of  romances  taken  from  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  race,  under  the  collective  title  of  "  The 
Ghetto."  Only  two  works  of  the  projected  series,  however, 
were   completed — "SpinoTa,"  published   in   1837,    and  "Poet 
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viii  BERTHOLD  AUERBACH. 

and  Merchant,"  which  appeared  two  years  later.  Both  these 
works  attracted  much  attention  in  the  literary  world,  and  were 
the  means  of  making  the  author's  name  known,  although  they 
did  not  become  generally  popular.  His  studies  for  the  former 
led  him  to  undertake  the  translation  of  Spinoza's  works,  which 
were  published  in  five  volumes,  in  Stuttgart,  in  the  year  184.1. 

With  these  works  terminated  the  first  period  of  Auerbach's 
career  as  an  author.  The  reputation  which  tliey  achieved  for 
him  gave  him  admittance  to  the  society  of  other  authors  and 
scholars,  and  his  mind  was  thus  insensibly  led  to  broader  and 
more  important  paths.  From  the  literary  circle  of  Wlirtem- 
berg — Uhland,  Schwab,  Kerner,  and  others — he  extended  his 
acquaintance  to  that  other  and  very  different  circle  whose  head- 
quarters were  then  at  DQsseldorf,  and  whose  prominent  mem- 
bers were  Immermann,  Grabbe,  and  the  young  Freitigrath.  In 
the  year  i8+z,  while  residing  at  Coiogne,  he  received  the  news 
of  the  death  of  his  lather,  to  whom  he  was  strongly  attached. 
For  a  week  or  two  afterward  he  wandered,  alone,  about  the 
Drachenfels,  and  among  the  forests  of  the  Seven  Mountains, 
h  d  1      *  m  mories  of  his  boyish  home,  and 

remote  villages  of  the  Black 
D        g  ble  he  conceived  the  idea  of 

se  m  as  h    had  personally  observed  it  in 

m  sso  of  seeking  it  in  minds  like 

Gh       s  of  tlie  Middle  Ages.     The 
D  rf  Village  Stories)  appeared  the 

g  k  was  hailed — its  immediate 

and  g     p  ty — d  ned,  thenceforth,  tlie  field  of 

his       ra  G  on,  up  to  that  time,  had  been 

ry  ve  except  the  novels  of  WJUi- 

bald  Al       )    n  th     p  th     f  S    tt      O  iy  tl         f     al 

genius — Imm  rm       — Id         h         Mk     1  h  p    d       d 

a  slory  fWtphl  fmlf  hhdthdfnts 
satirical  1  pm     ttllm  fhmt     dm     bl 

pictures    f  h     1        t  d      j      f  th    p    pi 

in  Germ  j  A  b  h  n  th  f  ca  ly  b  11  d  th 
pioneer  h      fi  id    b  t  h        as  nly  th     fir  t  Germ  n 

author  wh    d      t  d  1  laself  wh  11)  t  H       \  11       St 

are  mod  1      f     mpl      p  q        p    h  rr  t  Wh  1 

he  is  as  tr      t    th    f    t  d  f    t  f         m  n  1  f   as  Im 

merman      hi  n,  Ij         I  Aft     dyll        tm 

phere  lie       p       h      p  d  th         d         d       t     h  Uy    d 

mirable  p  tlffthBlkF       t       Ifdt  gin 

of  poetry 

The  '  \  11  g    S  t      iy       d    11  G    m  ny 

but  the>     t  pp       d  in  Engl  h   D  t  h     nd  Sw  d  h 
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translatiotis.  •  A  second  series,  which  proved  to  be  even  more 
popular  than  the  first,  was  published  in  1849,  and  for  a  year  or 
two  thereafter,  the  revolutionary  events  in  Germany  seem  to 
have  interfered  with  his  literary  labors.  He  was  a  moderate — 
or,  one  might  rather  say,  recalling  the  fantastic  movements  of 
that  period— a  steady-headed  Democrat,  and  was  thus  not  drawn 
into  rash  and  fruitless  undertakings,  though  he  sympathized 
thoroughly  with  the  principles  at  stake.  He  was  in  Vienna 
during  the  most  eventful  days  of  the  Revolution,  and  related  his 
experiences  in  a  work  entitled,  "A  Diary  in  Vienna,  from  La- 
tour  to  Vi/indischgratz." 

Th  i^   F       P  f  -wh    h  lb  1  OS 

fthlas  fh  d  —    ddAlht 

h  t       1  f        m  g       g  th  m  mj  1  t 

d      t  t     d      !  pm     t    h        1     b     f    t  w     Id    11 

H  ddd  thp       d        Dd       bth 

d  d  m     g  th        11  t,        f  th     Bl    k 

Ftd  d  arfltdfhppl 

Th     hrs       f  Ch  ks       B  rf      I      {\^VA.    ^      f      )      p 

peared  in  1856.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  idyis  of  humble  life  in  any  language.  Its  deli- 
cate humor  and  pathos  almost  defy  translation,  and  are  by  no 
means  reproduced  in  the  English  version  which  appeared  soon 
afterward.  This  work,  with  its  successors,  "Joseph  in  the 
Snow,"  and  "  Edelweiss,"  were  at  once  accepted  as  classics,  and 
Auerbach  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  school,  with  many 
and  clever  imitators  springing  up  on  all  sides,  yet  none  of  them 
competent  to  endanger  his  supremacy. 

As  early  as  the  year  J845  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  an 
Almanac  for  the  people,  which,  while  attracting  them  by  stories 
and  illustrations,  should  also  contain  papers  on  politics,  political 
economy,  and  science,  adapted  to  their  understanding.  Such 
an  almanac,  under  the  title  of  Der  GevatUrsmann  (the  "Gaf- 
fer," or  "  Gossip"),  he  established,  and  continued  for  six  or 
eight  years.  It  was  then  relinquished  for  a  completer  form  of 
annual  publication,  which  still  appears  with  the  title  of  "  Auer- 
bach's  Volkscalendar."  Each  number  of  the  latter  contains 
one  or  two  of  his  stories  drawn  from  the  life  of  the  people,  and 
these  have  already  accumulated  to  a  number  sufficient  to  form 
two  or  three  volumes,  of  a  character  distinct  from,  yet  equally 
original  with,  the  "Village  Stories." 

"  On  the  Heights"  was  Auerbach's  first  essay  in  that  broader 
and  more  comprehensive  field  of  fiction,  which  is   to  our  day 
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what  tht  drama  was  to  former  c 
many  has  not  been  inferior  to  that  of  his  less  ambitious  works. 
A  higher  quality  of  genius  is  revealed  in  the  fine,  indirect  irony 
which  colors  his  pictures  of  life  at  a  German  court,  and  he  has 
shown  no  little  skill  in  interweaving  this  life  with  that  of  the 
lowest  class  of  the  people.  No  romance,  since  Freytag's  Soil 
Hud  HabeK  (Debit  and  Credit),  has  been  more  generally  read 
in  Germany. 

Auerbach  belongs,  indisputably,  not  only  to  the  class  of  self- 
made  men,  but  to  the  class  of  authors  who  possess  independent 
creative  power.  His  continued  success  has  never  beguiled  him 
to  careless  over-confidence  in  himself;  his  studies  for  each  new 
work  are  as  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  made  as  if  it  were 
the  first,  and  should  determine  his  place  in  literature.  His 
sense  of  the  literary  art  has  matured  with  his  years,  and  a  care- 
ful reader  of  his  works  can  easily  detect  his  progress  toward  an 
ideal  of  proportion,  of  balanced  strength,  such  as  only  presents 
itself  to  genuine  and  unfaltering  intellectual  effort.  - 

Personally,  Auerbach  is  somewhat  undersized,  strong  and 
stout  of  body,  with  a  vigorous,  compact  head.  His  expansive 
brow,  and  large,  hvely,  merry,  gray  eyes  indicate  both  the 
thinker  and  the  observer.  A  fresh,  genial  bonhommie  charac- 
terizes his  \vhole  appearance.  He  is  gay,  witty,  brilliant  in  con- 
versation, an  admirable  raconteur,  and  with  a  natural  gift  of 
improvisation,  which  he  has  never  cared  to  cultivate.  His 
present  residence  is  Berlin,  where  he  moves  independently 
through  all  ranks  of  society,  from  the  Court-circle  to  the  asso- 
ciations of  working-men,  and  the  commonest  diversions  of  the 
people,  in  whom  he  still  believes,  and  for  whom  he  will  always 
labor.  B,  T. 
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AN  APPARITION  \yiTH  WINGS. 


BE  patient  just  a  few  minules  longer!     There's  a  man  mak- 
ing signs  that  he  wants  to  go  over  with  us,"  said  the  ferry- 
man to  the  persons  sitting  in  his  boat — a  man  and  two  women. 

The  man  was  small,  with  gray  hair  and  a  bright  ruddy  fece, 
and  eyes  which  were  good-natured,  but  absent-minded  and 
weary,  A  rough  moustache,  which,  completely  covered  his 
upper  lip,  seemed  to  have  found  its  way  by  mistake  to  such  an 
innocent  face  as  his.  He  was  dressed  in  a  brand  new  suit  of 
that  new-fashioned  material  which  is  sprinkled  and  spattered  all 
over  with  white,  as  though  its  wearer  had  systematically  rolled 
hiEnself  in  a  feather-bed.  He  wore,  fastened  to  a  belt,  a  wallet, 
elegantly  embroidered  with,  blue  and  red  beads. 

Opposite  to  him  sat  a  tall,  line-looking  woman,  whose  restless 
eyes  and  clear-cut  features  had  evidently  been  charming  once. 
She  tossed  her  head  impatiently  at  the  delay,  being  evidently 
unused  to  waiting.  She  was  dressed  in  pale  yellow  silk,  and  a 
white  veil  was  wound  around  her  gray  hat,  like  the  band  of  a 
turban  She  turned  her  head  quickly  a^min  and  then  cast  her 
jesd  db      dth      d     fth    botwtlth    f     1      fh 

1    g    p         1        d     tl)      t    d        n     t  n  h       If    bo  t 

th  g 

B     d     th     m       sa     pi      an  ly         1    g        f  1     d      g   I 

h  bl  dr  d  h  Id  by    t      1  b     d 

llb-nhtdmd       1       bd  gHhd 

Ig  dl  thd  d>tra  asb  h 

the  rich  tresses  of  her  luxuriant  hair,  t«o  braids  of  which  fell, 
to  the  right  and  left,  over  her  shoulder  and  breast.  The  girl's 
(ace  was  as  bright,  unruffled,  and  clear  as  the  beautiful  day 
which  bathed  the  landscape  in  light. 
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She  put  her  hat  on,  and  her  mother  adjusted  it  more  berom- 

She  hastily  exchanged  her  rough  leather  gauntlets  for  glossy 
ones  which  she  took  from  her  pocket,  and  as  she  drew  them  on 
she  examined  the  new-comer. 

A  handsome,  stalwart  young  man,  with  a  full  brown  beard,  a 
gray  shawl  on  his  shoulder,  and  wearing  a  broad-brimmed  hat, 
came  rapidly  down  the  zigzag  path  to  the  shore.  He  stepped 
into  the  boat,  and,  removing  his  hat,  displayed  a  noble  white 
forehead,  shaded  by  deep  brown  hair,  and  bowed,  without 
speaking.  His  fece  was  full  of  daring  and  resolution,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  one  to  awaken  trust  and  confidence. 

The  girl  looked  down,  while  her  mother  tied  and  untied  her 
bonnet  again,  throwing  one  lock  of  hair  over  her  breast  and  the 
other  over  her  shoulder,  so  as  to  make  her  look  pretty  and  not 
at  all  formal.  The  man  in  the  speckled  suit  pressed  his  white- 
headed  cane-to  his  lips. 

The  stranger  seated  himself  at  a  distance  from  the  others  and 
gazed  into  the  stream,  while  the  boat  moved  swiftly  forward. 

The  boat  landed  at  the  island  on  which  stood  the  rambling 
convent,  which  now  served  as  a  school  for  girls,  and  the  passen- 
gers stepped  ashore. 

"  Oh,  how  beautiful  1  that  must  be  where  they  study  their 
lessons,"  cried  the  girl,  pointing  to  a  group  of  lofty  trees,  grow- 
ing on  the  shore,  so  near  each  other  that  they  seemed  to  spring 
from  one  root,  and  within  which  were  placed  low  benches. 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  woman,  looking  reprovingly  at  her  daugh- 
ter and  giving  her  arm  to  her  husband.  The  girl  went  forward 
and  the  stranger  followed. 

Nightingales,  blackbirds,  finches,  and  blackcaps  sang  in  the 
bushes,  as  if  saying,  "  Here  is  heavenly  rest ;  no  one  disturbs  us 
here."  Dark  fir-trees,  casting  broad  shadows,  grew  on  the 
shore,  and  long  rows  of  brightiy-colored  larches  stood  motion- 
less, and  bees  hummed  amid  the  chestnut-trees. 

They  reached  the  convent,  which  was  without  any  particular 
architectural  beauty,  but  stood  overlooking  the  gardens  and 
meadows  of  the  island,  the  stream,  and  the  mountains. 

The  building  was  closed,  and  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen.  The 
old  gentleman  pulled  the  bell,  and  a  portress,  opening  a  little 
window,  asked  what  they  wished.  They  asked  to  be  admitted, 
but  she  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to-night. 

"  Take  my  card  to  the  Mother  Superior,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, "and  tell  her  that  i  am  herewith  my  wife  and  daughter." 

"Permit  me  to  send  my  card  in  too,"  said  the  stranger,  in 
such  a  beautiful  voice  that  the  three  turned  and  looked  at  him. 
The  stranger  gave  his  card  to  the  portress,  adding,  "  Tell  the 
Lady  Superior  that  my  mother  sends  her  regards." 
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The  portress  closed  the  shutters,  and  the  four  stood  before 
the  door. 

"  I  took  you  for  a  Frenchman,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  in  a 
kindly  tone,  to  the  stranger. 

"  I  am  a  German,"  he  answered. 

"You  have  some  relative  in  the  convent,  and  know  the  Su- 

"  No,  I  know  no  one  here." 

The  stranger  spoke  so  curtly  that  he  did  not  give  the  slightest 
encouragement  to  continue  the  conversation,  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman seemed  to  be  a  man  of  position  and  character,  not  at  all 
accustomed  to  make  advances,  but  rather  to  be  courted.  He 
withdrew  with  the  ladies  to  a  beautiful  bed  of  flowers,  and 
seated  himself  with  his  charge  on  a  bench  near  it.  But  the 
girl  seemed  restless,  and  wandered  away  through  the  grounds, 
plucking  the  hlddelt  violets. 

The  young  man  stood  rooted  to  the  spot^.and  gazed  at  the 
stone  steps  which  led  to  the  convent  door,  as  though  he  would 
read  the  fate  of  those  who  had  gone  in  and  out  over  them. 

The  old  gentleman,  as  he  sat  on  the  bench,  said  to  his  wife : 
"That  fine  young  man  looks  to  me  like  a  gambler  who  has  lost 
his  money  at  one  of  the  watering-places  near  here;  who  knows 
but  he  wants  to  borrow  money  of  the  Lady  Superior?" 

The  lady  laughed  at  her  husband,  for  this  was  the  third  per- 
son whom  he  had  met  during  the  journey  and  had  taken  for 
either  a  criminal  or  reprobate. 

"May-be  you  are  right,"  answered  he;  "but  that's  the  trou- 
ble with  those  showy  establishments,  one  supposes  everybody 
he  meets  to  be  connected  with  them.  It  is  with  me  just  as  it  is 
with  our  child—" 

"How  is  it  with  me?"  asked  the  girl. 

"Yes,"  continued  her  father;  "how  often  have  I  been 
obliged  to  hear  it  said  behind  your  back, '  What  beautiful  hair — 
wher^did   she  buy  it?'      No   one   believes  in  reality  now-a- 

The  gu-1  laughed  brightly,  and,  putting  a  violet  in  her  bosom, 
said,  "  I  believe  the  stranger  is  a  poet." 

"Why?"  asked  her  mother. 

"Oh,  a  poet  would  look  just  like  him." 

The  old  gentleman  laughed,  and  the  mother  said,  "Child, 
you're  inventing  a  poet  for  yourself!  Come,  the  portress  is 
beckoning  to  us," 

The  convent-door  was  opened,  and  the  strangers  entered. 
Behind  the  second  door  stood  two  nuns  in  long  black  robes, 
with  ropes  around  their  waists.  The  larger,  an  elderly  lady, 
with  a  long  drooping  nose,  said :  "  The  Lady  Superior  regrets, 
that  she  can  see  no  one  to-day;  it  is  the  eve  of  her  patroi. 
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saint,  and  she  always  remains  alone  till  sunset  then.  Espe- 
cially is  it  impossible  to  sfee  any  stranger,  for  the  children" — so 
the  pupils  were  called—-"  have  prepared  a  festival  with  which 
the  Superior  is  to  be  greeted  after  sunset.  Consequently,  every- 
thing is  in  disorder,  as  a  theatre  has  been  arranged  in  the 
dining-hall ;  the  Superior  has  therefore  giveo  directions  that  the 
strangers  should  merely  be  shown  through  the  convent." 

Led  by  the  two  nuns,  they  proceeded  through  the  great  hall. 
The  step  of  the  nuns  was  loud  and  heavy,  for  they  w>ore  thick 
wooden  soles,  fastened  to  the  feet  by  two  bands  drawn  over  the 
stockings.  The  smaller,  delicate  nun,  whose  fine  face  seemed 
oppressed  and  imprisoned  in  her  close-fitting  cap,  kept  her- 
self timidly  in  the  background,  and  always  let  the  other  one 
talk.  Nevertheless,  she  occasionally  spoke  in  French  to  the  girl 
in  the  blue  dtess.  Then  the  mother,  highly  delighted,  would 
nod  to  the  father :  "  Now,  you  see  how  wise  it  was  to  have  the 
child  learn  something  worth  knowing.  That  was  all  my  doing; 
1  could  hardly  get  you  to  consent  to  it." 

The  father  could  not  keep  from  telling  the  German  nun  with 
the  long  nose,  that  his  daughter  Lina  had  only  left  the  Convent 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  about  six  months  before. 

The  stranger  also  spoke  a  few  words,  in  French,  to  the  delicate 
nun,  but  whenever  he  addressed  her  she  drew  back  timidly ;  not 
exactly  as  if  frightened,  but  smiling  in  a  strange,  nervous  way. 

The  breakfest-hall,  the  school-room,  the  music-room,  and  the 
large  dormitories  were  shown  to  the  strangers,  and  everywhere 
were  admirable  neatness  and  order.  In  the  sleeping-rooms 
everything  was  as  quiet  as  if  real  human,  beings  and  restless 
children  did  not  live  there,  but  as  if  everything  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  inhabitants  of  story-land.  Only  in  one  lltde  bed 
was  there  any  uneasiness.  Lina  drew  back  the  curtain,  and  a 
child  looked  around  with  great  broivn  eyes.  The  young  man 
also  approached  the  bed. 

"What  ails  the  child?"  asked  Lina. 
"  Nothing  but  home-sickness." 

"Only  home-sickness,"  said  the  stranger  to  himself  softly; 
and  the  lady  asked: 

"  How  do  you  cure  home-sickness?" 

"  The  Madam  has  an  excellent  remedy.  A  child  who  com- 
plains of  being  home-sick  is  declared  ill,  and  must  keep  her 
bed.      When  she  is  allowed  to  get  up,  she  feels  relieved  and  at 

"  Go  away  1  go  away,  all  of  you  !  Let  Manna  come  I  Let 
Manna  come  !"  cried  the  child. 

"Well,  she'll  come  soon,"  said  the  nun,  endeavoring  to 
soothe  the  child',  and  explaining  that  no  one  but  a  certain 
■American  girl  could  quiet  her. 
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'<Ttat  must  be  our  Manna,"  said  Lina  to  her  mother. 

The  twilight  had  come,  and  over  the  long  corridor,  through 
the  golden  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  crept  strange  figures  in  long 
gray,  blue,  and  red  robes,  and  vanished  in  the  cells. 

The  Etrangei-s  entered  the  dining-hall,  in  the  ferther  end  of 
which  a  forest  with  a  hermit's  cave  was  represented,  and  there 
lay  a  young  doe,  bound  with  a  red  ribbon,  which,  looking  at  the 
strangers  wonderlngly  with  its  bright  eyes,  arose  and  tugged  at 
the  ribbon,  as  if  it  wanted  to  run  away.  The  French  lady  ex- 
plained, that  the  children,  aided  by  a  sister  who  was_very  skil- 
ful in  such  matters,  had  prepared  the  decorations  themselves. 
They  had  large  choirs,  and  a  pupil— an  accompUshed  child — 
had  composed  the  piece,  which  represented  a  scene  in  the  hfe 
of  the  saint  whose  day  it  was. 

The  German  nun,  with  the  long  nose,  regretted  that  no  stran- 
ger was  allowed  to  sec  the  spectacle. 

A  copy  of  a  song  to  be  sung  in  the  piece,  lay  on  a  chair.  The 
lady  took  it  up,  read  it,  and  involuntarily  handed  it  to  the  young 
man,  who  ran  his  eye  over  the  verses. 

"It  is  wonderful  that  a  child  should  compose  verses  like  that," 
said  she. 

The  young  man  was  obliged  to  say  something,  and  so  an- 
swered coolly:  "Our  German  language  —  and  especially  our 
rhymes— are  a  piano  so  easily  played,  that  any  child  can  drum 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  he  was  a  poet?"  said  the  girl,  glancing 
triumphantly  at  her  parents. 

As  they  were  leaving  this  dining-hall,  converted  into  a  theatre, 
Lina  told  the  French  lady  how  sorry  she  was  that  she  could  not 
see  her  old  friend  Hermanna  Sonnenkamp,  for  she  had  to  go 
back  with  her  parents  that  evening,  having  been  invited  to  a 
reception  to  be  given  by  the  Countess  Wolfsgarten  next  day  at 
noon.  She  said  this  to  the  French  lady,  with  such  pride  and 
emptjasis,  as  showed  that  she  thought  that  even  here  people 
knew  what  a  reception  at  Count  Wolfegarten's  meant. 

The  French  lady  noticed  this  and  answered,  "We  do  not 
kno(v  what  each  other's  names  were  in  the  outer  world.  Here, 
we  only  know  our  cloister  names." 

"May  I  know  yours?" 

"Why  not?     My  name  is  Seraphia." 

The  girl  seemed  now  to  be  more  confidential  with  the  French 
sister,  since  she  could  call  her  Seraphia,  and  it  pleased  her  to 
think  that  slie  could  tell  at  home  in  the  village  what  a  charming 
nun  she  had  become  acquainted  with,  who  was  certainly  a 
princess. 

-  They  returned  through  the  long  corridors,  and  as  they  were 
going  down  stairs,  a  snow-white  figure,  with  large  wings  on  hei 
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shoulders,  and  a  glittering  diadem  On  her  head,  her  hair  stream- 
ing in  disorder  over  her  breast  and  shoulders,  met  theni  going 
up.  Her  face  was  pale,  and  her  weird  black  eyes  were  brilliant 
beneath  her  heavy  eyebrows. 

"Manna I"  cried  out  Lina,  and  "Manna"  echoed  from  the 
vaulted  ceiling. 

The  ivinged  apparition  seized  Lina's  hand,  drew  her  up  the 
stairs,  away  from  the  others,  and  said : 

"  Is  it  you,  Lina?  Ah,  1  have  just  left  the  poor  little  home- 
sick child — -the  only  living  soul  I  have  spoken  to  to-day." 

"  Oh,  how  wonderful  you  look  I  how  glorious  !  You  must  have 
seemed  a  real  angel  to  the  child.  Oh,  how  delighted  everybody 
at  home  will  be  when  I  tell  them." 

"  Don't  say  anything  about  it.  Excuse  me  to  your  parents  for 
passing  them ;  but  who — who  is  the  young  man  with  you  ?" 

The  stranger  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  spoken  of,  and  looked 
up  toward  the  wonderful  apparition,  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  so  as  to  see  more  clearly;  but  he  could  distinguish  none 
of  the  features,  and  saw  only  the  wondrous  figure  and  the  gleam- 
ing eyes, 

"We  don't  know  him  either,"  answered  Lina;  "we  met  him 
in  the  boat  for  the  first  time.  But,"  said  she,  laughing  at  her 
own  cleverness,  "you  can  easily  find  out  who  he  is,  for  his 
mother  sent  her  respects  to  the  Lady  Superior  by  him.  Just 
ask.     Isn't  he  handsome  I" 

"  O  Litia,  what  are  you  saying  1  May  the  holy  Genevieve 
pray  God  to  pardon  you  for  what  you  have  said  to  me;  and 
me" — and  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands—"  and  me,  that 
I   have  listened  to  it.     Good-bye,  Lina:  remember  me  to  the 

As  the  winged  apparition  retreated  along  the  corridor,  she 
heard  Lina  call  after  her  that  she  would  tell  the  Countess 
Wolfsgarten  to-morrow  how  she  had  seen  her.  The  apparition 
I'anished. 

They  left  the  convent,  and  at  the  door  the  old  gentleman  said 
to  the  young  man : 

"  It's  a  very  good  thing  for  girls  to  be  educated  in  an  island 
convent,  away  from  the  world." 

"  Girls  in  convents,  and  boys  in  bairacks !  Yes,  that's  a  fine 
world !"  answered  the  young  man  brusquely. 

Without  answering  a  word,  the  old  gentleman  withdrew  a  few 
steps  with  the  ladies  ;  he  evidently  wanted  no  acquaintance  with 
a  stranger  who  entertained  such  opinions. 

The  stranger  hastened  to  the  boat  to  cross.  The  stream 
shone  like  gold,  and  the  stranger,  putting  his  hand  into  it,  bathed 
his  forehead  and  eyes. 

He  sprang  Ughtly  ashore,  and  turned  to  look  back  at  the 
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island  convent,  He  saw  the  man  and  his  wife  and  daughter  just 
stepping  into  the  boat,  and  waved  his  hat  to  thera;  then  he 
turned  his  steps  toward  the  mountain  beyond  the  rumed  castle, 
from  which  the  convent  could  be  seen.  There  he  sat  for  a  long 
time  Kazineat  the  convent  on  the  island.  He  heard  the  chddren 
sing,'  and  saw  the  long  rows  of  windows  lighted  up ;  and,  looking 
up  at  the  stars,  he  said  : 

"  0  mother  1" 

What  did  he  mean  by  that  exclamation  ? 

Could  his  mother  have  warned  him  that  at  some  time  he  would 
meet  an  apparition  ?  ,      ,      ,  j    ,l 

The  nightingale  sang  unceasingly  m  the  hushes,  and  the 
youth  listened  to  its  song,  and  wished  that  it  would  stop,  so  that 
he  might  hear  the  convent  children  sing ;  for  they  almost  seemed 
to  have  realized  a  dream  of  heaven,  and  to  have  become  a  cboir 
of  angels.  .         .  ,  .       .  -  •„  i 

Alone,  with  beating  heart,  in  the  spnng  night  and  in  a  rum . 

"  Is  this  thou?"  the  young  man  asked  himself. 

He  descended  the  mountain,  and  as  he  approached  the  hotel, 
met  the  gentleman  with  the  two  ladies,  going  to  the  railway 
station  He  felt  like  asking  the  girl  who  the  singular  appari- 
tion was,  but  did  not.  What  good  would  that  do?  Better  not 
know,  arid  let  the  enchantment  of  it  remain   pure  and  com- 

^  He  entered  the  hotel,  sat  down  and  read  the  bill  of  fare,  with- 
out knowing  what  he  was  reading  or  what  to  order.  He  stared 
at  the  bill,  till  the  waiter  came  and  asked  fof  it,  to  give  it  to  an- 

He  ordered  "whatever  was  convenient." 

"  What  wine  will  you  have  ?  We've  a  fine  brand  of  drachen- 
blut." 

"Fetch  dnuhen-blut." 

He  ate  and  'drank  without  knowing  it— knowing  only  that  he 
was  mortal,  and  must  eat  and  drink.  Involuntarily  he  took  up 
a  newspaper  lying  on  the  table.  What  are  convents,  and  what 
are  mined  castles?  What  is  an  apparition  of  a  girl  with  wings 
tied  to  her  shoulders  ?  Here  is  the  world,  the  bustlmg,  every-day, 
real  world.  Tired  out  with  looking  from  mountain  heights,  you 
enter  a  hotel,  and  involuntarily  snatch  up  a  newspaper.  Why? 
Perhaps  because  the  mind  and  eye,  wearied  by  the  unmoved  ap- 
pearance of  nature,  are  refreshed  by  your  return  to  actual  life 
and  common  events,  where  all  is  incessantly  changing.  It  is 
necessary  for  you  to  hear  ordinary  words  which  all  hear  and 
which  speak  of  the  world  in  which  you  live,  while  you  are 
dreaming,  and  are  lost  in  deep  speculation. 

Yes,  so  it  is  1  We  can  hardly  imagine  to  ourselves  to-day, 
how  it  was  in  other  times  when  one  could  dream  out  his  dream, 
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undisturbed.  At  all  hours,  whether  those  of  trouble,  when  even 
life  seems  a  burden  and  the  world  to  have  grown  indifferent,  or 
in  moments  of  exalted  feeling,  when  we  seem  removed  from  and 
beyond  all  reality — at  all  times  comes  the  newspaper  and  forces 
itself  on  our  attention,  demanding  why  we  too  should  not  be 
fellow-workers  in  the  life  of  the  world. 

What  now  was  America  to  the  young  man  ?  And  yet  he 
eagerly  read  an  account  of  the  position  of  affairs  in  ihat  country. 
The  eleo«ion  of  a  new  President  of  the  Republic  was  arousing 
all  the  feelings  of  the  new  world,  and  the  name  of  a  man — 
Abraham  Lincoln — universally  held  to  be  a  model  of  upright- 
ness and  liberahty,  seemed  to  prevail,  and  with  it  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  will  of  the  people,  that  was  to  become  historical.  He 
read  eagerly,  and  smiled  when  he  thought  how  the  French 
woman  had  told  him  that  only  an  American  girl  couid  quiet  the 
home-sick  child,  and  how  also  the  music  of  the  festival  had  beea 
of  her  composition.  There  was  the  child  playing  with  a  pious 
myth,  while  her  native  country  was  distracted  by  civil  war.  And 
again  the  young  man's  thoughts  went  back  to  the  convent  and 
the  wondrous  apparition. 

As  he  was  about  to  lay  the  paper  aside,  an  advertisement 
caught  his  eye.  He  knitted  his  forehead,  looked  hastily  around 
and  read  it  again ;  then  telling  the  waiter  that  he  wished  to  re- 
tain the  paper,  betook  himself  to  his  room. 

"A  handsome  young  man,"  said  the  guests.  "He  is  evi- 
dently a  widower,  who  wishes  to  forget  his  sorrows  by  a  trip  on 
the  Rhine;  he  wore  crape  on  his  hat," 

CHAPTER  II. 

AGAINST  THE  STREAM. 

NAME — Erich  Dournay.     Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Ex-Army 
Captain.     Place  of  departure— (name  of  a  small  Univer- 
sity-town) ;  Destination — -"  End  of  the  journey." 

in  this  way  the  young  man  registered  himself  at  the  hotel, 
early  the  next  morning,  and  while  doing  so,  noticed  just  above 
his   name,    "Justice   Vogt,   wife   (nee   Landen)   and  daughter, 

from  . ■"  (a  little  town  of  the.  upper  Rhine  was  named). 

That  was  the  speckled  gentleman  of  yesterday,  with  the  tivo 

Erich,  as  we  shall  hereafter  call  him,  went  with  his  luggage  to 
the  wharf  where  the  steamboat  lay.  The  morning  was  fresh 
and  clear,  exultant  overflowing  life  was  everywhere,  only  a  streak 
of  mist  hung  like  a  cloud  half  way  up  the  mountains.  With 
firm  step,  erect,  and  drinking  in  the  morning  air — Erich  went 
along.     He  leaned  over  the  baluster  of  the  wharf  and  looked 
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into  the  waves,  whence  a  mist  arose,  and  melted  into  air.  Then 
he  looked  back  at  the  island,  where  now  the  morning  bell  was 
ringing,  arousing  the  children  who  yesterday  seemed  to  them- 
selves beings  from  story-land.  How  would  that  girl  with  long 
black  hair  and  the  shining  wings  open  her  lustrous  eyes  1 

To  banish  this  picture,  Erich  took  the  paper  from  his  pocket 
and  read  the  advertisement  again. 

The   steamboat   came   up,  breaking  the  waves   against  her 

Erich  had  not  noticed  that  two  nuns  from  the  convent— and 
one  of  them  the  delicate,  shy  French  woman — had  been  also 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  boat.  As  soon  as  he  was  aboard,  he 
noticed  that  they  had  embarked  with  him.  He  saluted  them, 
but  received  no  mark  of  recognition.  The  nuns  seated  them- 
selves on  the  deck,  and  taking  their  breviaries  began  their  de- 
votions. Erich  had  at  first  intended  to  ask  them  who  the  girl 
with  wings  was,  but  now  concluded  not  to  do  so.  This  whole 
affair  should  have  no  permanent  effect  on  him, — he  would  con- 
centrate all  hU  strength  on  sterner  things. 

There  were  as  yet  but  few  passengers  on  the  boat,  and  the 
early  morning  is  always  unsociable.  The  isolation  of  sleep 
seems  yet  to  oppress  the  souls  of  men.  Erich  seated  himself  a 
short  distance  from  the  pilot,  who  kept  whistling  softly  to  him- 
self, and  in  deep  revery  gazed  at  the  ploughed-up  water,  and  the 
landscape.  He  pressed  his  lips  together  and  seemed  determined 
to  enjoy  silently  the  storied  beauty  of  the  stream  and  landscape, 
and  it  annoyed  him  that  men  here  and  there  would  rob  them- 
selves of  the  freshness  of  morning  and  the  repose  of  the  scene 
by  talking. 

In  the  course  of  this  story  we  shall  often  hear  of  this  pecu- 
liar young  man,  and  so  we  may  as  well  know  at  the  outset,  that 
Erich  was  the  son  of  parents  universally  respected,  had  received 
a  careful  education,  and  entered  the  military  service,  which, 
however,  he  had  afterward  left  voluntarily)  and  devoted  him- 
self to  study.  He  had  been  made  a  Doctor  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore, having  worked  very  hard  to  take  his  degree,  for  only  two 
months  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  his  father. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  received  his  degree, 
his  mother  advised  him  to  take  ^  few  days'  breath i tig-time.  She 
passed  her  hand  over  his  pale  thin  face  and  said : 

"You  will  soon  get  your  color  hack  again.  'Living  and 
working  are  duties,'  that  was  your  father's  motto,  and  he  lived 
by  it  till  his  dying  day." 

After  Erich's  return  from  this  trip,  they  were  to  determine 
upon  their  future  course  of  life.  His  mother  felt  this  pamfuUy, 
and  could  not  avoid  thinking  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  leave 
the  steady,  easy-going  life  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 
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and  lead  a  constantly  precarious  existence,  for  which  their  pre- 
vious mode  of  living  had  not  at  ali  prepared  them,  and  which 
she  had  never  known  or  looked  forward  to ;  and  with  a  sorrow 
which  she  could  not  overcome,  but  which  she  strove  to  conceal, 
she  recalled  an  expression  of  Lessing,  and  seemed  to  see  her  son 
standing  in  the  market-place  asking  for  work.  She  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  reluctance  which  her  son  felt  to  receive  any  posi- 
tion, offered  him  through  favor,  would  gradually  disappear;  at 
all  events,  he  must  take  another  vacation,  and  regain  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth.  Had  she  seen  him  now,  she  would  have  been 
surprised  to  see  how  quickly  he  had  been  rejuvenated.  Yes,  a 
fire  had  come  to  his  eyes,  and  a  color  to  his  cheeks,  which  had 
never  been  more  bright  and  blooming. 

It  was  only  to  give  him  an  object,  that  she  had  sent  a  mes- 
sage by  him  to  the  Superior  of  the  convent,  and  now  he  was 
returning  home.  A  mere  newspaper  advertisement  had  given 
an  unexpected  direction  and  object  to  his  journey. 

"  Wonderful!"  thought  Erich  to  himself  as  he  put  his  hand 
on  his  breast-pocket  where  the  paper  was — "wonderful,  how 
the  mandates  are  given  which  drive  the  adventurous  Odysseus 
to  and  fro."  Yet  he  possessed  youthful  elasticity  enough, 
not  to  forget  the  pleasure  of  his  journey,  in  its  object,  and  he 
enjoyed  examining  the  machinery  on  the  boat  and  the  life  on 
river  and  shore. 

The  two  nuns  left  the  boat  at  the  second  landing-place,  and 
the  delicate  French  woman  nodded  back  to  him  as  she  stepped 
down  the  little  flying  stairs.  When  she  was  in  the  skiff,  how- 
ever, she  folded  her  hands,  and  dropped  her  eyes,  not  even  look- 
ing back  when  she  had  reached  the  shore 

From  place  to  place  the  passengers  changed  At  one  town 
came  a  troop  of  pilgrims,  mostly  women  with  white  cloths  on 
their  heads ;  and  at  the  place  where  they  landed,  a  band  of  Tur 
ners  in  their  bright  gray  uniform,  came  on  board,  and  were  soon 
singing  on  the  deck  while  the  pilgrims  answered  them  from  the 
shore.  Bells  rang  in  all  the  villages  and  cities  which  they 
passed.  It  was  a  bright,  ringing,  blooming  spring  da),  -^nd 
Erich  felt  all  that  intoxication  wiiii  which  the  Rhineland  hfe 
fills  the  soul — an  expansion  and  elevation  of  ill  its  po«ers, 
which  can  no  more  be  explained  than  analysis  can  expl-iin 
what  it  is  that  gives  its  life  to  the  wine  that  grows  here  on  the 
hiils.  It  is  the  breath  of  the  stream,  the  exhalation  of  the 
hitl,  the  hidden  virtue  of  the  soil  it  is  the  sunlight  glowing 
alike  in  wine  and  men,  which  awakens  ninged  happiness,  ftom 
which  none  can  escape,  and  which  none  can  analvze 

Erich  was  frequently  spoken  to,  but  avoided  any  long  con\er- 
sation:  he  wished  to  be  alone  amid  the  crowd  of  men,  envi- 
roned only  by  the  beautiful  landscape      There  are  words  which 
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become  an  axis  around  which  thought  revolves.     Erich  heard 
one  passenger  say  to  another : 

"I  prefer  to  travel  against  the  stream.  You  see  everythrag 
more  distinctly,  and  for  a  longer  time;  and  it  is  a  triumph  of 
human  ingenuity  to  be  able  to  sail  against  the  stream." 

Against  the  stream !  That  was  now  the  word  which  alone 
remained  to  Erich  from  all  the  thousands  he  had  heard  and 
thought.  Against  the  stream  1  So  lay  the  way  which  he  must 
travel  through  life.  He  had  left  the  beaten  track,  and  boldly 
sought  out  a  road  of  his  own.  It  is  well !  thus  would  he  learn 
to  know  the  world,  and,  above  all  things,  his  own  powers. 

"Against  the  stream,"  said  he,  smiling  to  himself.  "Let  us 
see  whither  that  will  lead." 

It  was  high  noon  when  they  reached  the  town  known  through 
all  the  world  for  its  old  gray  towers. 

A  young  man  standing  on  the  shore  looked  at  him  sharply, 
and  dien  cried  out; 

"  Dournay  !" 

"  Herr  Von  Prancken !"  answered  Erich.  They  grasped  each 
other's  hands. 

CHAPTER  Hi. 
VOUNG  WINE. 

THIS  is  the  Rhine  !  One  can  hardly  shake  hands  before  he 
hears,  "  Let's  take  a  drink !" 

"  It  must  be  the  river  before  your  eyes  that  makes  you  long 
so  for  the  fluid !" 

So  spake  Erich  to  his  companion,  a  slender,  fair  young  man, 
about  as  old  as  he,  who  sat  opposite  to  him,  with  his  carefully- 
gloved  hand  resting  on  the  head  of  a  brown  dog  which  lay 
on  his  lap.  The  dog  surveyed  Erich,  whose  full-toned  voice 
probably  moved  it  greatiy. 

"Now  choose;  here's  the  wine-list.  What  year  and  what 
growth?  Shall  we  drink  new  wine,  that's  vigorous  and  hasn't 
gone  to  rest  yet?" 

"  Yes,  young  wine,  and  from  the  hill  there  on  which  ttie  sun- 
light rests  so  softly  and  where  the  cuckoo  sings  in  the  woods. 
We'ill  drink  wine  of  the  ground  we  stand  on,  and  become 
blood  relations  of  this  lovely  spot  of  earth." 

Prancken  addressed  the  waiter  in  a  short,  military  tone ;  A 
bottle  of  your  best !" 

The  wine  came ;  it  flowed  into  the  shining  glasses  like  molten 
gold.  The  two  men  cUnkcd  glasses  and  drank.  They  sat 
amid  the  vine-leaves  by  the  shore  where  the  landscape  opened 
before  them,  and  the  eye  ranged  over  verdant  islands  in  the  river, 
over  pretty  houses,  over  hills,  vineyards,  and  beautiful  villas. 
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The  boats  by  the  shore  were  still  again,  for  the  waves  made 
by  the  steamboat  had  subsided.  On  this  side,  and  on  that,  far- 
off  trains  of  ears  rumbled  along.  The  beams  of  the  noonday 
sun  flashed  on  the  smooth  stream,  in  which  here  and  there 
white  clouds  were  mirrored,  and  in  the  bushes  nightingales 
sang. 

"This  is  life,"  cried  Erich,  stretching  out  his  arms.  "After 
a  day  of  loneliness  amid  the  motley  crowd  of  restless  men,  now 
to  meet  an  old  acquaintance  so  unexpectedly  seems  almost  Uke 
home ;  and  I  must  tell  you  that  I  take  this  meeting  as  a  good 

Otto  von  Prancken  nodded,  well  pleased.  He  did  not  know, 
but  in  the  surprise  of  the  meeting,  he  had  greeted  Erich  more 
cordially  than  was  consistent  with  his  dignity.  But  now,  when 
Erich  called  him  "  You,"  whereas  they  had  been  calling  each 
other  "  Thou,"  ■  he  nodded  complaisantly.  Erich  recognized 
his  position,  as  became  him.  Prancken  drew  off  his  glove,  and 
again  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Erich  saying; 

"  You're  travelling  for  pleasure  ?" 

"  No ;  I'm  not  now  in  position  to  do  that,  and  it's  no  time. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  my  father  died  two  months  ago  ?" 

"  Indeed !  I  shall  always  remain  thankful  to  our  good  pro- 
fessor. The  little  that  I  learned  in  the  military  school — and  it 
was  little  enough  in  all  conscience — -I  have  to  thank  him  for  en- 
tirely. Ah,  what  patience  and  unremitting  zeal  your  good 
fether  had  i     Let  us  drink  to  his  memory  !" 

The  glasses  rang. 

"  When  I  am  dead,"  said  Erich,  and  his  voice  trembled,  "  I 
hope  some  son  of  mine  will  remember  me,  with  a  companion, 
over  their  wine,  as  we  now  remember  my  father. " 

"  Ah,  to  die  !"  said  Prancken,  seeking  to  turn  the  subject. 
"When  I  am  dead,  I  shall  like  nothing  better.  It  seems  to 
me,  to  have  been  in  extremely  bad  taste  to  place  the  graveyard 
over  there  in  the  vineyard." 

Erich  answered  nothing,  but  only  stared  across  the  stream, 
and  listened  to  the  cuckoo  singing  in  the  churchyard. 

"Are  you  an  agriculturist?"  he  asked,  rousing  himself. 

"  For  the  time  being,  I  have  laid  aside  my  lieutenant's  coat 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  taken  to  high  jackboots ;  but  one 
is  just  as  much  a  bore  as  the  other." 

As  he  said  this,  he  took  out  his  nail-cleaner,  and  zealously 
cleaned  his  nails ;  then,  taking  his  pocket-brush,  he  ar- 
ranged his  already  irreproachably  parted,  and  somewhat  thin 
hair.     While  doing  this,  he  occasionally  glanced  at  Erich.     For 

•  The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  with  the  Germans,  ','  ihou"  ia 
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a  short  time  the  two  sat  without  speaking,  closely  examining 
each  other.  Two  awkward  men,  who  are  helplessly  in  antago- 
nism immediately  embarrass  each  other.  Two  clever  men, 
who  know  their  cleverness,  are  like  tivo  fencers,  each  of  whom 
knows  the  other's  skill,  and  hesitates  to  make  stroke  or  pass. 

Francken  bent  over  his. glass,  enjoyed  the  fragrance  of  the 
wine,  and  at  last  said,  half  smiling:  _ 

"  You  are  probably  converted  from  your  communistic  notions 

^■■Vommunist?  I  would  not  have  believed  that  you  too,  hke 
so  many  others,  would  cover  up  so  much  that  is  disagreeable 
under  that  comfortable  sneer— 'Communism.'  1  wish  I  could 
be  a  communist ;  and,  by  that  I  mean  that  I  wish  communism 
were  a  practicable  form  of  society,  which  it  is  not,  and  never  can 
be  We  must  go  to  work  in  another  way  to  free  our  existence 
from  barbarism,  when  our  fellow- men,  equally  entitled  to  the  means 
of  living  with  us,  suffer  for  the  commonest  necessities  Ol  hie. 
It  makes  me  sad  to  think  that  I  am  sitting  here  composedly 
drinking  the  wine  of  the  hill,  on  which  even  now  poor  oppressed 
men  are  toiling,  who  never  taste  a  drop  of  it." 

"It's  Sunday  to-day,  and  so  nobody's  working,  answered 
Prancken,  laughing.  ■      -i.-    c.    , 

The  contrast  between  the  young  men  can  be  seen  m  tnis  tirst 
meeting.  Erich  also  laughed  at  the  unexpected  quibble  of  his 
friend.  He  was  wise  enough  to  have  no  personal  feeling  m 
discussing  a  difference  of  opinion,  so  he  returned  at  once  to 
friendly  ground,  and  the  conversation  flowed  peaceably  m  re- 
miniscences of  boyhood  and  thoughts  of  the  future. 

Both  the  young  men  would  easily  be  recognized  as  soldiers, 
from  the  stiff  carriage  of  the  neck,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
moved  their  arms  when  walking,  but  the  stiffness  in  Erich  s 
case  was  softened  by  a  certain  easy  grace.  Prancken  was 
elegant ;  Erich,  noble  and  refined.  In  every  tone  and  move- 
ment of  Prancken  there  was  something  that  attracted  attention, 
although  he  had  that  negligent  insolence  —  or,  if  that  is  too 
strong  a  word,  impertinence— which  regards  every  one  not  be- 
longing to  "  society"  either  as  not  existing  or  as  a  stranger,  but 
when  once  he  has  obtained  a  foothold  there,  as  being  in  the 
world  too.  ,   ,.      .„    , 

Erich's  manners  were  as  good,  and  more  easy  and  digmhed. 
His  voice  ivas  a  beautiful,  strong  baritone;  while  Prancken's 
was  a  tenor  Even  in  their  manner  of  speaking,  the  difference 
between  the  young  men  was  easily  perceived.  Erich  spoke  each 
word  distinctly,  and  gave  each  letter  its  full  sound."  Prancken, 
on  the  contrary,  spoke  for  too  lazily,  as  if  vowels  and  conso- 

~  "  *  As  Is  customary  in  Germin. 
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nants  were  too  much  for  him,  and  as  though  obliged  to  avoid 
every  strain  on  the  organs  of  speech,  and  yet  he  Jiked  to  talk, 
and  talked  well,  and  to  the  point.  His  manner  of  speaking  was 
rattling,  Uke  the  short,  quick  gallop  of  the  Prince's  body-guard. 
There  was  something  boisterous  in  his  most  ordinary  expres- 
sions, as  if  he  was  always  just  coming  from  a  society  for  the  sup- 
pression of  several  bottles  of  sack,  or  going  to  one. 

This  conduct  seemed  new  and  strange  to  Erich,  who  had  al- 
ways been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  rather  than  speaking,  and 
had  lived  shut  up  like  a  monk,  engaged  in  earnest  study. 

"  Herr  Baron,"  said  the  waiter— approaching  and  bringing  with 
him  a  bottle  ofthe  sparkling  wine  of  the  district— "  vour  coach- 
man wants  to  know  if  he  shall  put  the  horses  out." 

"No,"rangout  the  answer,  and  Prancken  continued  to  Erich, 
as  he  stirred  the  bottle  about  in  the  cooler,  "  I  will  not  allow 
the  brief  pleasure  of  this  meeting  with  you  to  be  disturbed. 
Ah,  you  don't  know  how  unspeakably  tiresome  all  this  greatly 
extolled  poetry  of  being  a  landed  proprietor  is." 

Filling  their  glasses  from  the  uncorked  bottle,  he  continued: 
Compost— and  compost  again   is   the  word.      Olympus  is  a 
compost  heap,  and  the  god  enthroned  on   it  is  called  Jupiter 
Ammoniac." 

Prancken  laughed  very  loudly  over  this  piece  of  wit ;  then  he 
drank,  and  twirled  the  end   of  hs  nou  tache  co    placently, 

Erich  returned  to  the  beauty  of  tl  Rh  e  1  fe,  but  here 
Prancken  would  not  jo  n  h  n 

"If  somebody  u  uld  o  ly  come  nd  rub  the  rouge  off  of 
those  lying  Lorel  ers  1  o  talk  abou  the  beauty  of  Rhine 
lifel  The  poets  are  always  speakng  of  he  de  y  mornings, 
and  to-day  we  had  a  fog  on  the  h  lis  as  thouj,h  the  angels  in 
heaven  had  all  thro  vn  tl  e  m  Ik  f  om  the  r  coif  e  into  the 
fire," 

Erich  could  not  help  laugh  ng    a  d  s    d      si      sipped  his 

"  But  the  pleasu  e  of  the      ne 

"Yes,  that's  uhat  all  the  people  here  d  k  but  not  poetic- 
ally—they make  a  bus  ness  of  t.  Tl  ere  they  s  t  for  hours 
together,  always  tl  e  same  soc  et  and  tl  e  h^  c  the  same  half- 
dozen  jokes  in  the  garr  son  or  re  ve  joke  tha  vere  worn  out 
years  ago,  and  then  they  go  home  drunk  as  lords,  and  roaring 
out  a  song— and  that  is  what  is  called  'the  gladness  of  the 
Rhine !'  The  only  real  pleasure  in  all  this  made-up  lie  about 
the  Rhine  is  the  Wreath  Inn." 

"What's  that?" 

"  Well,  some  worthy  gossip  tailor  or  shoemaker  has  laid  in  a 
keg  of  particularly  fine  wine,  which  he  neither  can  finish  alone 
nor  wants  to.     So  he  sticks  up  a  green  wreath  at  his  house,  and 
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the  old  German  sitting-room,  with  its  comfortable  old  Dutch 
stove,  decorated  with  green  boughs,  and  the  gray  eat  tinder  the 
bench,  is  turned  into  a  tavern.  When  they  have  finished  in 
Schmied-street,  they  go  to  work  in  Hasen-street,  Kirch-street, 
Salz-street  and  Kapuiiner-strect.  The  burghers  lend  each  other 
a  helping  hand  in  drinking  up  their  wine;  and  that's  the  only 
beautiful  thing  here." 

"  So  let's  enjoy  the  wine,"  said  Erich.  "  See  how  the  sun 
again  glorifies  the  noble  drink  at  which  he  smiles,  and  which  he 
has  ripened  so  carefully.     I  drink  to  thee,  O  Sun  [  past   and 

With  an  eagerness  unusual  to  him,  he  emptied  his  glass.  "  I 
always  thought  there  was  a  poet  in  you,"  said  Prancken.  "How 
I  envy  you  !  I  wish  I  had  the  ability  to  write  a  satirical  poem, 
so  peppered  that  all  the  world  would  bum  its  tongue  with  it." 

Erich  smiled,  and  answered  that  he,  too,  had  once  thought 
himself  called  to  be  a  poet,  but  had  discovered  his  mistake,  and 
was  now  fully  determined  to  lead  a  busy,  active  life, 

"Yes,"  said  he,  drawing  his  newspaper  from  his  pocket, 
"  very  probably  you  may  be  able  to  do  me  a  life-long  service." 

"  With  pleasure,  if  it  Js  not  against — " 

"  Don't  be  disturbed ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  principles  or 
politics.     You  might,  perhaps,  come  to  my  aid  as  a  matrimonial 

"You  in  love  too?  Handsome  Erich  Dournay,  the  Adonis 
of  the  garrison,  needs  some  one  to  do  his  wooing  ?" 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort !  The  business  has  only  to  do  with  the 
pfsition  of  a  private  tutor.    'Here,  look  at  the  paper." 

Prancken  read :  "1  wish  to  secure  a  man  of  scientific  culture 
and  high  breeding,  to  act  as  tutor  for  my  son,  fifteen  years  old, 
and  fit  him  for  a  high  station  in  life.  Salary  open  to  agree- 
ment. An  annuity  for  life,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  engage- 
ment. Address  and  references  to  be  left  at  Railway  Station 
,  on  the  Rhine." 

"  I  know  that  advertisement;  had  something  to  do  in  getting 
it  up;  and  I  tell  you,  we  were  thinking  of  something  extraordi- 
nary when  we  selected  the  expression  '  high  breeding.' " 

"  You  probably  meant  a  nobleman?" 

"By  all  means.  It's  not  necessary  for  me  to  apologize  for 
what  the  disappointed  beings  in  the  daily  papers  call  feudalism. 
Here  the  case  is,  that  an  instructor  in  a  private  house  is  to  take 
particular  care  of  a  wilful  pupil,— a  position  with  an  unquestion- 
able title  to  he  considered  honorable." 

"  Certainly,  that's  all  fair.  But  perhaps  I've  an  unquestion- 
able title  too ;   I  was  made  a  Doctor  only  a  few  days  ago." 

Prancken  nodded  condescendingly,  congratulating  him,  hut 
quickly  added; 
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"And  have  you  quite  forgotten  that  you  left  the  service 
with  the  rank  of  a  captain  ?  I  acknowledge  that  I  would,  in  this 
case,  lay  great  stress  on  being  a  soldier.  But  no,  you're  not 
fit  to  lead  tigers.  The  boy  is  as  stubborn  and  intractable  as  an 
American  redskin,  and  understands  how  to  find  the  scalp-lock, 
as  he  has  proved  with  half-a-dozcn  pedagogues." 

"Perhaps  the  undertaking  would  be  so  much  the  more  pleas- 
ant on  that  account." 

"  And  do  you  know  that  Massa  Somnenkamp  is  worth  sev- 
eral millions,  and  that  the  heir  knows  it?" 

"That's  no  objection;    it's  only  so  much  the  more  enticing." 

"  Good  1  I'll  take  you  to  the  mysterious  man  myself.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  sharing  his  peculiar  favor.  But  no — you'd 
better  go  with  me  to  my  brother-in-law's  place.  You  must 
surely  remember  my  sister  Bella?" 

"Well,  I  accept  your  hospitality  Only  I  beg  you  toletHerr 
Somnenkamp — and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  heard  the  name 
before,  but  never  mind — to  let  H  rr  Somnenkamp  know  of  my 
arrival,  and  allow  me  to  go  to  him   afterward   aloi  e 

Prancken  cast  a  question  ng  look  at  Erich   who  continued 

"  I  know  how  to  value  your  good  «ord  but  you  know  thit  a 
stranger  can  never  quite  do  himself  just  ce  m  presence  of  a 
third  party." 

Prancken  smiled  at  Enchs  cleverness  and  expeiienced  a 
certain  pride  in  having  under  his  patromge  a  man  so  richly 
endowed.  He  drew  out  a  pocketbook  and  s^t  for  a  while  with 
his  silver  pencil-ease  pressed  against  his  1  ps  the  doubt  arose 
in  his  mind,  whether  he  was  doing  wisely  to  recommend  Erich 
for  the  position.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  put  him  off",  and 
recommend  one  who  would  be  entirely  his  own  creature  ?  Bui 
as  Erich  would  then  make  the  application  for  himself,  and,  in 
all  probability,  receive  the  appointment,  it  would  be  better  to 
establish  a  claim  to  his  gratitude. 

And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  doubts,  there  arose  an  opposi- 
tion to  them.  Prancken  really  felt  a  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
step  forward  here  in  the  rUe  of  a  benefactor,  and  for  an  instant 
was  happy  in  the  thought. 

He  wrote  on  a  card,  to  Herr  Somnenkamp,  asking  him  to 
make  no  engagement,  as  a  man  of  education,  formerly  an  ar- 
tillery officer,  would  apply  in  person  for  the  situation.  He  cau- 
tiously avoided  expressing  himself  in  a  more  friendly  manner  in 
regard  to  Erich,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  take  any  decisive  steps 
without  his  sister's  advice. 

The  card  was'  immediately  sent  away,  and  Prancken  snapped 
the  elastic  band  over  his  pocketbook,  playing  with  it  a  few  mo- 
ments before  putting  it  in  his  pocket 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DISSIMILAR  COMRADES. 

THE  two  young  men  drove  in  an  fipen  carriage  through  the 
street,  and  soon  began  to  ascend  the  hill.  The  air  was 
filled  with  dewy  fragrance,  and  high  above  the  vineyards  In  the 
leafy  forest  sang  the  nightingales.     It  was  one  endless  chain  of 

They  sat  without -speaking.  Each  knew  that  the  other  ha\, 
overstepped  the  boundaries  of  his  life,  and  it  could  not  be  fore- 
told what  would  be  the  result. 

When  Erich  removed  his  hat  and  fully  displayed  his  fine  face 
and  the  strength  of  character  shown  in  it,  it  seemed  to  Pranckea 
that  he  had  never  seen  him  before. 

He  shuddered  as  he  thought  how  he  was  exposing  himself  to 

Anger  and  scorn,  gentleness  and  smiles,  appeared  by  turns  on 
his  face ;  he  muttered  unintelligibly,  and  occasionally  broke  out 
in  a  short,  singular  laugh. 

"  In  fact  1  am  surprised  at  you— utterly  surprised,"  said  he  to 
himself.  "  I  would  not  have  believed  it  of  you,  my  good  Otto, 
tha  t  you  could  any  longer  be  so  magnanimous  and  self-forgetful— 
such  an  out-and-out  friend  1  How  often  have  you  been  told,  and 
believed  it  too,  that  you  were  entirely  through  with  such  nonsense, 
and  more  knowing  than  you  fully  believed  yotirself  to  be! 
Shame  on  you,  so  to  belie  your  own  innocence  and  virtue  !  Here 
you  sit,  and  are  a  friend,  a  most  tender  brother,  a  very  high- 
priest  of  fate  to  another  man  who  is  a  mere  piece  of  philan- 
thropy—nothing but  philanthropy— pure  philanthropy  in  a  full 
beard.  All  his  thoughts  are  most  noble  and  devoted  to  the 
good  of  mankind,  and  yet  a  good  streak  of  luck  pleases  noble 
philanthropy  as  much  as  anybody  else." 

Prancken  laid  his  head  back  on  the  cushion  and  gazed 
smilingly  at  the  sky.  He  would  take  good  care  that  noble 
philanthropy,  sitting  here  beside  him  in  the  carriage,  should  not 
interfere  with  his  plans,  and  what  he  himself  was  unequal  to,  his 
sister  Bella  should  do  for  him. 

nPrancken's  ordinary  demeanor. 

... __n  from  childhood,  seemed  to  put 

n  his  actions,  and  had  given  him  a  character 

which  drew  him  back  from  intercourse  with  the  common  run  of 
men.  He  was  perfectly  at  home  when  in  the  society  of  his  com- 
rades, or  when  on  duty.  He  showed  no  peculiar  ability,  yet  was 
a  good  officer,  and  knew  how  to  command  and  exercise  men 
and  horses.  Now,  since  he  had  doffed  his  uniform,  and  taken 
to  citizen's  dress,  it  seemed  to  him  as  though   he  would  fall  tc 
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1  he  carried  himself  bolt-upright   and  wished  every 

. to  proclaim  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  common 

herd  of  mortals.  In  the  regiment  he  had  always  commanded 
others,  but  now  he  had  entered  the  service  of  duty,  where  he 
had  only  himself  to  command.  Cast  upon  his  own  resources, 
he  found,  to  his  chagrin,  that  he  was  nothing  without  companion- 
ship. The  world  seemed  barren  and  stupid  to  him,  and  he  had 
consequently  assumed  a  bitter,  ironical  tone,  that  seemed  to 
give  him  a  certain  superiority  over  this  dreary  round  of  life, 
without  parades,  play,  or  the  ballet. 

It  was  with  a  sort  of  envy  that  he  looked  upon  Erich,  who, 
without  any  external  position,  nay,  even  plunged  in  poverty, 
sat  so  quietly  beside  him  enjoying  the   landscape  as  though  it 

Erich  was,  in  fact,  in  a  better  condition  than  Prancken.  When 
he  had  entered  military  life,  he  remained  under  all  circumstan- 
ces a  man  centred  iii  himself.  He  never  had  entered  into  fa- 
miliar intercourse  with  his  comrades ;  and  now,  since  he  had 
put  on  citizen's  dress,  his  whole  outward  life  had  changed. 

"  I  envy  you,"  said  Prancken,  after  looking  at  hira  for  a  long 
time  without  speaking. 

"  You  envy  me?" 

"At  first  itgrievedmeto  think  that  amanofyourabilityshould 
be  obliged  to  enter  private  service — and  what  a  service  !  But  it 
is  probably  very  fortunate  for  a  man  to  be  obliged  to  do  some- 
thing for  his  living." 

"That  would  be  a  hard  task  for  the  young  millionare,"  an- 
swered Erich.  "There  are  two  things  which  arouse  a  man's 
strength — the  idea  and  its  realiiation." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  I  don't  quite  understand  you." 

"  I  am  listening." 

"He  who  calls  his  strength  into  action  for  the  sake  of  an  idea, 
almost  becomes  a  genius,  no  matter  how  small  and  unnoticcable 
his  sphere  of  duty  may  be.  He  who  works  for  pay,  in  order  to 
satisfy  common  needs  or  luxurious  tastes,  is  a  common  worker, 
for  common  wants  compel  him.  The  hillside  would  not  be 
planted  with  vines,  the  forest  would  not  be  cleared,  the  ship  not 
steered,  the  plough  not  dragged,  did  not  common  necessity  call 
to  the  work.  Where  both  unite — and  they  are  not  incompati- 
ble— there  is  true  manhood.  A  nobleman  who  enters  the  world, 
has  the  good  fortune  to   be   the  heir  of  an   idea — the  idea  of 

Prancken  nodded,  and  yet  was  provoked.  This  man  dared  to 
pass  judgment  upon,  and  explain  nobility.  Nobility  and  faith 
should  never  be  explained  and  proved ;  they  are  simply  unim 
peachable  facts  of  history. 
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Both  became  silent  again,  asking  themselves  what  would  come 
of  this  unexpected  association  of  their  lives.  They  had  been 
only  sUghtly  acquainted  with  each  other  in  the  service,  but  now 
something  else  might  happen. 

Shadows  were  already  lying  in  the  valley,  but  on  the  hills  the 
sun  yet  lingered.  They  drove  through  the  town.  Happy  crowds 
thronged  the  streets  ;  girls  were  walking  about  arm  m  arm ; 
the  young  men,  singly  or  in  groups,  strolled  along,  exchanging 
pleasant  greetings,  nods  and  smiles.  The  old  people  sat  before 
their  houses.  The  fountair^  i.-i  the  market-place  gurgled  from 
its  fourfold  jet,  and  farftru  up,  along  the  road  by  the  shore,  there 
was  merry  singing. 

"Oh,  what  a  happy  life  we  Germans  lead!"  cried  Erich.  "At 
evening  laboring  men  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  shade  in  tliis 
treeless  wine-land." 

Again  the  men  proceeded  silently,  and  Prancken  drew  back 
hastily  as,  he  knew  not  how — like  a  dream,  like  a  far-off  vision — 
he  saw  himself  standing  opposite  to  the  man  beside  him,  with  a 
pistol  in  his  hand — in  a  duel.  Whence  came  the  vision  ?  He 
did  not  understand  it,  and  yet — could  it  he  a  presentiment? 

He  turned  eagerly  to  conversation.  A  peculiarity  innate 
in  his  character,  and  which  nature  and  education  had  developed, 
was  a  social  virtue  which  may  be  called  complacency  with  the 
world.  And  so,  in  order  to  banish  the  singular  vision,  as  well 
as  to  bring  his  social  virtue  into  play,  he  told  where  he  had  been. 
He  had,  at  the  recommendation  of  his  brother-in-law.  Count 
Clodwig  von  Wolfegarten,  been  paying  a  visit  to  a  very  respecta- 
ble landed  proprietor  of  the  vicinity,  in  order,  provided  it  should 
be  mutually  agreeable,  to  become  his  pupil. 

This  landed  proprietor,  Weidinan  by  name,  who  was  some- 
times called  Marchminister  (for  in  the  year  1848  he  had  been 
minister  for  three  days,  as  an  ice-breaker  to  stem  the  incoming 
torrent  of  the  revolution),  was  looked  upon  in  all  that  neigh- 
borhood as  an  authority  in  agricultural  as  well  as  political  af- 

Prancken  went  on  in  his  narration,  and  the  more  he  did  so,  the 
more  he  enjoyed  his  own  spicy  way  of  talking,  and  the  deeper 
he  plunged  into  it.     He  began  : 

''I  would  like  to  know  bow  he  would  please  you.  He  has 
also — ,"  and  at  the  word  "also"  Prancken  stopped  and  then 
proceeded  quickly — "  has  also,  like  so  many  benefactors  of  the 
world,  constantly  at  hand  a  large  amount  of  good  precepts, 
with  which  one  might  stock  a  convent  of  Capuchins." 

They  both  laughed,  and  Prancken  continued  ; 

"Ah,  the  world  only  exists  by  means  of  superstition.  All 
the  fine  poetry  of  being  a  landowner  is  nothing  but  money- 
seeking,  which  quickly  lakes  the  rouge  from  the  '  evening- red' 
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and  the  'morning-red.'  This  Herr  Weidman  and  his  sons 
think  of  nothing  but  making  money.  He  has  six  sons,  live  of 
whom  1  know ;  and  they  seem  to  be  in  impertinently  good  health, 
with  pretentiously  white,  faultless  teeth,  and  all  wear  long 
beards. 

"  All  these  hills  which  travellers  admire  so  much  are  obhged 
to  furnish  wine  for  them,  on  their  surface,  and  their  bowels  must 
give  them  slate  and  manganese,  ore  and  chemicals.  They  have 
fine  factories,  and  so  they  all  worlc  '"to  ^^^h  other's  hands.  I 
liave  heard  that  they  draw  forty  difl[-rent  materials  from  beech- 
wood,  and  send  the  exhausted  coa.  .o  P''-ris  restaurants.  Isn't 
that  a  beautiful  enthusiasm  for  nature?  And  now  for  father 
Weidman.  Don't  you  enjoy  the  singing  of  nightingales? 
Father  Weidman  has,  during  his  reign,  promulgated  an  edict  of 
toleration,  because  nightingales  eat  insects,  and  are  useful  to  ag- 
riculture in  field  and  forest.  Father  Weidman  inhabits  a  ruined 
castle,  and  yet  if  a  minstrel  should  come  to  that  castle  to-day, 
he  would  not  be  listened  to,  unless  he  sang  a  stave  from  the  no- 
ble ballad  by  means  of  which  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  unite 
magically  to  form  Ammonia,  My  head  is  all  in  a  whirl  with 
superphosphate  and  potash.  Do.  you  suppose,"  asked  Pranck- 
en  directly,  "  that  it  is  an  object  ivarth  striving  for,  to  increase  the 
nourishment  of  mankind  by  a  few  sacks  of  potatoes?" 

But  before  Erich  could  answer,  Prancken  added:  "Ah!  there 
is  just  nothing  that  one  would  really  like  to  be  1  A  soldier  is 
about  the  only  thing." 

As  they  were  ascending  the  steep  hill,  and  could  overlook  the 
broad  river  with  its  islands,  Prancken  said,  as  he  pointed  up  the 
stream  to  a  bright  white  building  standing  on  its  bank,  "  See, 
there  is  the  Villa  Sonnenkamp,  also  called  the  Villa  Eden. 
That  large  glass  dome  on  which  the  setting  sun  is  yet  shining 
is  the  palm-house.  Herr  Sonnenkamp  is  an  enthusiastic  gar- 
dener;  his  green-houses  and  fruit-plantations  excel  those  of  the 

Erich  stood  up  in  the  carriage  and  looked  back  at  the  land- 
scape, and  at  the  house,  where  perhaps  a  new  life  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him.  When  he  sat  down,  Prancken  offered  him  a 
cigar. 

Erich  thanked  him,  but  had  given  up  smoking.  Prancken 
said,  smiling: 

"He  who  doesn't  smoke  isnomanfor  Herr  Sonnenkamp."  He 
sharply  accented  the  word  "Herr."*  "Next  to  his  plants,  his 
chief  pride  is  possessing  the  greatest  number  of  choice  cigars, 
and  he  was  peculiarly  grateful  to  me,  when  I  once  told  him  he 

*  "  Herr,"  in  some  connections,  Indicates  more  dignity  than  tlie  English 
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had  a  seraglio  of  cigars.     I  don't  see  how  any  one  who  refused 
his  cigars  could  get  ^ong  with  him." 

"  I  can  smoke,  but  am  not  obliged  to,"  said  Erich,  accepting 

"  You  seem  to  me  to  be  not  only  a  Doctor  of  Philosopliy,  but 
a  veritable  philosopher." 
Still  the  travellers  went  on. 
Erich  looked  down.     A  boat  of  thoughts  agitated  his  soul. 


O  wonderful  world!  Invisible  powers  hover  in  the  air;  a 
human  soul  wanders,  and  never  dreams  that  another  soul  is 
pressing  toward  it,  and  that  they  both  will  have  one  destiny. 
It  is  the  greatness  of  the  human  spirit,  that  there  is  a  presenti- 
ment which  calls  up  in  the  consciousness  of  the  one,  as  though 
they  two  were  to  have  one  hfe,  a  man  whose  name  he  has  never 
heard,  whose  face  he  has  not  seen,  of  whose  existence  he  has  no 
knowledge. 

He  who  with  an  entire  abnegation  of  self  has  devoted  his  life 
to  the  good  of  others,  may  at  any  hour  free, himself  from  his 
individuality,  and  become  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  the  universal 
good.  Then  does  he  speak  the  creating  word,  "  Be  soul  of  ray 
soul,"  and  the  word  which  redeems  from  inborn  sin,  "  I  am  my 
brother's  keeper." 

CHAPTER   V. 

THE  OLD  NOBLilMAN  AND   HIS  BEAUTIFUL  WIFE. 

TO  Wolfsgarten,"  said  the  sign-post  at  the  edge  of  the  forest 
of  tall  trees  which  they  were  entering.  Here  we  are,  on 
the  nobleman's  territory.  Every  stranger  who  comes  this  way, 
and  asks  about  that  simple  manor-house  which  he  sees  in  the 
distance,  with  the  old-fashioned  gables,  is  told  that  there  dwell 
two  happy  mortals,  to  whom  nothing  is  wanting  but  to  be 
blessed  with  children. 

There  are  men  who  completely  satisfy  the  soul.  When  two 
persons  sit  together  and  talk  of  one  of  them,  each  feels  happy 
in  the  recognition  and  setting  forth  of  the  pure  and  beautiful  in 
his  life,  and  is  grateful  for  any  new  light  that  the  other  can  giw 
him.  But,  singularly  enough,  one  soon  gets  tired  of  the  repre- 
sentation and  explanation  of  the  purely  beautiful ' 

Then,  again,  there  are  men,  who,  when  two  are  talking  con- 
fidentially, furnish  an  inexhaustible  source  of  remark,  which, 
however,  generally  turns  upon  their  disagreeable  qualities,  uhile 
the  qualities  which  are  attractive  are  kept  in  the  background 
When  the  conversation  is  ending,  they  feel  obliged  to  add 
"And  yet,  when  I  meet  him  as  a  friend,  I'm  not  a  hypocrite,  for 
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he  has  not  only  mucli  that  is  deceitful  about  him,  but  much 
that  is  good  too." 

Clodwig  was  a  character  of  the  first  sort ;  his  wife,  Bella,  born 
Baroness  von  Prancken,  was  of  the  second. 

Clodwig  was  a  noblemati  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  affable  men  who  win  everybody  at  first 
sight,  for  he  had  a  noble  reserve  and  reticence.  But  the  inde- 
pendent proprietor ;  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  the  day-laborer ; 
the  priest  and  the  workingman ;  officers  and  merchants  in  the 
cities — everybody,  regarded  him  with  singular  love  and  rever- 
ence, and  looked  upon  him  as  an  ornament  to  the  landscape — a 
mighty  tree  on  the  hill-top,  under  whose  shadow  they  could  en- 
joy Nature's  aspects,  and  which  they  prayed  no  storm   might 

In  every  necessity,  Clodwig  von  Wolfsgarten  could  be  looked 
to  for  advice  and  aid,  with  the  utmost  confidence.  He  had  al- 
ways lived  away  from  home  till  within  the  last  five  years,  during 
which  period  he  had  married  for  the  second  time.  Bella  von 
Wolfsgarten  was  certainly  more  admired  than  loved.  She  was 
more  affable  than  her  husband,  and,  when  seated  in  her  little, 
low  carriage  drawn  by  a  span  of  dappled  ponies,  she  drove 
over  the  country  and  the  town,  everybody  looked  at  her  with 
wonder,  for  she  held  the  reins  while  her  husband  sat  beside  her, 
and  the  servant  sat  on  the  back  seat.  Many  old  people  who 
are  always  finding  something  singular  in  new  fashions,  main- 
tained that  her  holding  the  reins  was  a  sign  that  she  was  mis- 
tress elsewhere;  but  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  Toward 
her  husband  she  was  all  humility  and  deference ;  so  much  so 
indeed  as  sometimes  to  make  him  uncomfortable  by  volubly 
rehearsing,  even  in  his  presence,  his  goodness,  his  uniform 
calmness,  and  his  great  wisdom, 

Erich  could  only  just  remember  the  noise  that  Clodwig's  mar- 
riage with  Bella  had  made,  for  the  event  had  happened  just  as 
he  left  the  army.  He  had  often  seen  Bella,  but  never  Count 
Wolfegarten,  who  had  for  many  years  adorned  the  office  of 
Ambassador  of  his  little  country  at  the  Papal  court,  where 
Erich's  father  had  become  acquainted  with  him. 

Clodwig  was  known  in  the  learned  world  through  a  little 
archEoIogical  work  with  very  costly  engravings;  for,  next  to  his 
passion  for  music,  he  pursued  antiquarian  science  with  all  that 
seriousness  and  persistency  which  characterized  his  whole  being. 
He  was  especially  remarkable  for  not  allowing  any  science  or 
any  art  to  go  unnoticed. 

Childless,  and  made  a  widower  at  Rome,  he  had  returned  to 
his  native  country,  become  a  member  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, and  made  himself  illustrious  in  support  of  what  is  known  as 
moderate  progress ;  and  here,  during  the  session,  he  became  in- 
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timate  with  old  Herr  von  Prancken,  who  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Assembly.  There  soon  sprang  up  an  interesting  attachment 
to  Bella  von  Prancken,  who  made  an  imposing  appearance  and 
was  especially  noted  for  her  remarkable  skill  in  playmg  the 
piano.  Bella  had— if  such  an  unchivalrous  expression  is  permis- 
sible—become a  perennial  flower.  She  had  been,  in  her  bloom, 
the  handsomest  woman  at  court,  but  now  a  new  growth  had 
sprung  up  in  society,  for  which  she  had  no  affinity. 

Bella  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world.  In  company  with 
two  English  women  she  had  visited  Italy,  Greece,  and  Egypt, 
hiring  a  clever  courier,  who  attended  to  everything  for  her. 
Now,  having  returned  to  court,  she  occupied  herself  in  society 
with  that  resignation  which  becomes  a  superior  nature  when 
brought  into  contact  with  such  commonplace  things.  She  con- 
versed much  with  Clodwig  von  Wolfegarten,  and  he  acted  on 
the  assumption  that  the  frivolities  of  society  hardly  attracted  her 
attention,  for  she  had  at  the  outset  conducted  herself  as  a  ripe 
nature  interested  only  in  loftier  things.  She  entered  into  Clod- 
wig's  favorite  archEeological  occupations  with  great  interest  and 
attention.  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  they  met  every- 
where ;  and  when  either  was  not  present,  Bella  or  Clodwig  was 
asked  if  the  other  was  unwell  or  detained. 

Bella  had  no  porcelain  figures  or  similar  trifles  on  her  table, 
but  only  choice  imitations  of  antiques;  and  she  wore  a  long 
amber  chain,  which  had  been  found  in  the  grave  of  a  noble 
Roman  lady.  She  had  a  large  photograph-album,  containing 
views  of  her  travels,  and  was  happy  to  go  through  them  again 
with  Clodwig,  and  receive  information  from  him  in  regard  to 
them;  for  him  too  she  would  sometimes  play,  though  she  had 
given  up  doing  it  in  society. 

The  entire  court  once  did  something  new.  It  continually 
carried  bet^veen  Bella  and  Clodwig  the  inspired  things  that  one 
had  said  of  the  other,  and  even  the  highest  authorities  busied 
themselves  in  encouraging  the  pair,  for  it  was  perceived  that 
both  were  backward  in  changing  their  relation.  It  was  a  success, 
however,  and  their  betrothal  was  celebrated  in  the  innermost 
circles  of  court  society.  ,    ,       „        j 

Evil  tongues  now  declared— (they  should  surely  be  allowed  to 
wag  at  last,  which  was  no  more  than  a  fair  compensation  for 
being  so  exceedingly  good  hitherto)— that  two  interesting  things 
had  happened.  Bella  had  stipulated  that  her  betrothed  should 
never  mention  his  first  wife,  and  old  Prancken  had  asked  the 
physician  in  ordinary  how  much  longer  Count  Wolfsgarten 
would  probably  live.  And  he  was  said  to  have  laughed  very 
peculiarly  when  the  doctor  assured  him  that  such  old  gentlemen, 
who  live  such  measured,  quiet,  and  passionless  lives,  reach  an 
incalculable  age. 
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Bella's  conduct  contradicted  the  calumny  that  she  had  hoped 
to  he  a  lich  young  widoiv.  A  short  time  before  their  marriage, 
Clodwig  had  had  an  attack  of  vertigo,  and  Bella  had  managed 
so  that  from  that  day  forth,  wherever  he  went,  and  sometimes 
without  his  knowledge,  he  was  attended  by  a  servant.  She 
tended  the  old  gentleman  with  the  greatest  and  most  earnest 
care.  He  revived  again,  and  now  since  they  had  returned  to 
their  estate,  he  had  gained  new  vigor. 

At  the  baths  where  they  spent  the  summer,  Clodwig  and 
Bella  were  notable  personages,  and  Bella  was  honored  not  onlj- 
for  her  beauty,  but  for  her  immaculate  constancy  and  the  almost 
anxious  care  with  which  she  guarded  her  old  husband. 

CHAPTER  Vr. 

COLD  MEAT. 

THERE  was  yet  daylight  on  the  hill,  as  they  approached  the 
manor-house  of  Wolfsgarten.  As  they  were  ascending  the 
last  elevation,  through  the  park,  they  saw  a  beautiful  girl  in  a 
blue  summer-dress,  standing  by  the  road  amid  the  green  trees. 

The  girl,  who  had  caught  sight  of  the  carriage,  turned  around 
quickly.  Two  bright  blue  ribbons  fastened  behind,  as  the  fashion 
was,  played  in  the  evening  wind.  The  girl's  appearance  was 
buoyant,  and  at  the  same  time  delicate. 

"Ah,"  cried  Prancken,  "we  have  hit  the  cold-meat  society 
at  my  sister's  to-day.  That  lovely  child  who  turned  away  so 
quickly  is  the  daughter  of  the  justice  of  the  peace,  and  comes 
fresh-baked  from  the  pan  of  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  You  will  find  her  a  genuine  Rhine-girl: 
my  sister  has  given  her  the  appropriate  name  Musselina,  there 
is  something  permanently  summery  about  her.  The  giil  has 
already  announced  us  to  the  party." 

Smoothing  his  hair  with  a  pocket-brush,  he  continued : 

"  The  family  is  very  respectable,  very  honorable :  the  little 
one  is  somewhat  too  good  an  article  to  amuse  one's  self  with, 
and  so  one  keeps  a  cheaper  quahty  to  smoke  in  the  open  air." 

Prancken  suddenly  perceived  that  he  was  speaking  to  Erich, 
and  hastily  added  : 

"That's  what  our  comrade,  pon  Giovanno  Nipper,  who  is 
always  betting,  would  say.  Do  you  know  that  that  nonsensical 
fellow  is  now  a  cripple  at  Wiesbaden,  and  is  dragged  about  in  a 
hand-carriage  ?" 

Prancken's  whole  existence  seemed  to  expand ;  he  sprang  joy- 
ously from  the  carriage,  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Erich,  and 

"  Welcome  to  Wolfsgarten !" 
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Several  carriages  were  standing  in  the  yard,  and  in  the  garden 
they  met  the  ladies  of  the  parly.  They  were  sitting  on  slight 
chairs,  with  fens  and  sunshades  in  their  hands,  around  a  circu- 
lar bed  of  luxuriantly-growing  forget-rne-nots,  in  the  midst  of 
which  arose  blooming  red  rhododendrons. 

"  We  are  no  disturbers  of  the  peace.  Keep  your  scats,  la- 
dies," cried  Prancken  pleasantly,  as  he  approached. 

Bella  saluted  her  brother,  and  then  Erich,  whom  she  immedi- 
ately recognized.  He  was  introduced  to  the  others — the  justice's 
wife.  Miss  Lina — these  were  both  happy  to  renew  the  acquaint- 
ance of  yesterday.  Then  he  was  presented  to  the  district- 
doctor's  wife  and  her  sister — the  head-forester's  wife  and  her 
mamma ;  then  to  the  apothecary's  wife,  the  burgomaster's,  the 
school-director's ;  and  then  to  the  wives  of  two  merchants  and 
two  manufacturers.  The  elite  of  the  town  seemed  to  be  present 
in  full  force. 

They  said  that  the  gentlemen  had  gone  to  a  place  near  by,  to 
take  a  look  at  the  surrounding  country. 

Their  conversation  had  probably  not  been  very  animated,  and 
Erich's  appearance  awakened  interest.  The  director's  wife,  a 
large,  handsome  woman,  whom  Bella  called  Frau  Kleiderlied 
(lay- figure)— for,  in  fact,  she  was  very  skilful  in  dressing,  and 
everything  became  her — took  her  lorgnette  and  examined  the 
landscape,  bringing  Erich  also  into  view;  and  the  prospect 
seemed  to  be  by  no  means  unpleasing. 

After  the  first  questions  as  to  how  long  it  was  since  he  had. 
seen  the  Rhine,  had  been  asked,  and  he  h'.d  told  how  every- 
thing had  seemed  quite  new  again,  and  had  almost  intoxicated 
him  with  delight — trich  said  how  charming  he  found  it  to  see 
ibe  young  ladies  crowned  with  garlands  of  living  flowers  and 
green  leaves;  adding  that  it  was  undoubtedly  natural  affinity  that 
gave  woman  the  exclusive  right  of  wearing  garlands,  while  men. 
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tinctions  there ;  and  without  knowing  it,  Erich,  was  led  on  to 
speak  of  the  various  crowns  of  triumph ;  and  a  great  deal  of 
mirth  was  occasioned  by  his  relating  how,  when  a  general  had 
succored  a  beleaguered  city,  he  received  a  crown  made  simply 
of  grass. 

"And  what  did  they  call  this  crown?"  asked  Bella. 

"  Succoring  crown. " 

This  expression  occasioned  considerable  merriment. 

The  girls,  who  were  standing  by  in  groups,  and  understood 
very  well  what  they  were  about,  called  out  to  a  pretty  boy  who 
was  playing  by  a  fountain  farther  down  the  hill,  and  sprang 
down  with  flying  robes.  But  when  they  reached  (he  spring 
they  did  not  trouble  themselves  much  about  the  child,  but  told 
each  other  what  an  extremely  interesting  man  the  new-comer 

"  He's  handsomer  than  the  Architect,"  said  the  apothecary's 
daughter. 

"  And  handsomer  than  Herrvon  Prancken  too,"  added  Hilde- 
gard,  the  school-director's  daughter. 

The  justice's  daughter,  Lina,  was  in  the  enviable  position  of 
bemg  able  to  say  that  she  had  met  him  yesterday  at  the  convent 
on  the  island.  Her  father  had  conjectured  that  he  must  be  of 
French  extraction,  for  his  family  had,  as  his  very  name  implied, 
been  Huguenot  immigrants. 

The  apothecary's  daughter,  whose  brother  was  a  lieutenant 
and  who  prided  herself  greatly  on  account  of  it,  promised  soon 
to  ask  him  for  more  definite  information   in  regard  to  the  Cap- 

Lina,  in  her  thoughtless  way,  proposed  that  they  should  make 
a  wreath  and  put  it  on  the  stranger's  head  unawares. 

The  wreath  was  quickly  prepared;  but  not  one  of  the  girls, 
not  even  Lina,  was  bold  enough  to  carry  out  the  odd  proposi- 

In  the  mean  time,  Erich  sat  among  the  women  and  told  them 
earnestly  how  great  he  considered  the  happiness  of  those  who 
hved  surrounded  by  such  beautiful  natural  scenery.  "  Even  if 
one  does  not  know  it,  his  whole  nature  is  expanded ;  and  he  feels 
the  result  of  this  when  he  is  brought  into  contact  with  less  elo- 
*'''f,'\*jL"'^'^*P'^^""  ^^  ""^  ventured  to  answer,  until  Bella  said: 
When  one  praises  the  landscape  in  which  we  hve,  he  seems 
almost  to  flatter  us,  as  though  he  had  said  something  in  praise  of 
our  dress  or  house  or  something  else  that  belongs  to  us." 

They  all  assented,  although  it  could  not  be  told  whether  Bella 
had  agreed  or  disagreed  with  what  had  been  said. 
^    Then  she  asked  Erich  about  his  mother,  and  mentioned  quite 
incidentally,  but  nevertheless  with  some  stress,  that  his  mother's 
only  brother,  Baron  von  Burghok,  had  died  quite  suddenly  at 
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Madeira.     So  now  the  ladies  understood  that  Erich  was  at  least 
half  noble, 

Bella  spoke  so  easily,  that  speaking  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of 
secondary  consideration  with  her.  Seeing  and  being  seen  were 
her  principal  objects.  When  she  spoke  she  hardly  changed 
a  single  feature ;  scarcely  moved  her  lips  even,  and  it  was  only 
when  she  smiled  that  her  small  and  beautiful  teeth  could  be 

Bella  knew  that  when  Erich  spoke  he  regarded  her  closely, 
and  she  faced  him  with  as  much  calmness  as  if  she  were  stand- 
ing before  her  mirror. 

She  now,  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  introduced  Erich  person- 
ally to  the  head-forester's  charming  wife,  who  was  a  skilful  bal- 
lad-singer, asking  him,  at  the  same  time,  if  he  sang  much  now. 
He  answered  that  he  had  been  out  of  practice  for  years. 

The  evening  was  unusually  sultry.  An  oppressive  closeness 
lay  on  mountain  and  valley,  for  far  off  a  storm  was  brewing. 
The  ladies  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
await  the  storm  at  Wolfegarten  or  return  home  at  once. 

"  If  the  gentlemen  were  only  here  to  settle  the  point  I"  The 
chief-forester's  wife  confessed  that  she  was  afraid  of  a  storm. 

"  There  you  sympathize  with  your  sister,"  said  Erich. 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  at  all  afraid,"  said  her  sister. 

"  Pardon  me  !  I  do  not  mean  you,  but  the  noble  songstress 
who  lives  in  this  shrubbery.  Don't  you  notice  that  lady  nightin- 
gale, who  was  singing  so  loudly  a  minute  ago,  has  become 
silent?" 

This  remark  set  them  all  going  again,  and  each  one  told  how 
she  was  affected  by  a  storm. 

"1  think,"  said  Erich,  "that  not  only  our  characters  can 
be  told  from  the  effect  which  a  storm  has  on  us,  but  even  the 
vegetative  life  of  our  brain — what  is  known  as  temperament  and 
nervous  disposition.  We  are  so  little  in  sympathy  with  the  life 
of  nature,  that  the  sights  and  sounds  of  atmospheric  phenomena 
awe  us,  as  though  what  the  ancients  believed  were  true,  and  we 
suddenly  heard  a  voice  crying  from  the  air,  '  Lo  !  thou  walkest 
and  breathest  in  a  world  mysteriously  moved !'  " 

"  Ah,  here  come  the  gendemen  !"  they  cried  out  suddenly. 
Two  beautiful  setter-dogs  sprang  into  the  garden,  aud  imme- 
diately ran  up  to  Prancken's  dog,  which  seemed  quite  a  stranger 
to  them,  and  sniffed  him,  as  if  to  learn  what  he  had  seen  in  his 
travels.     After  the  dogs,  came  the  gentlemen. 

Although  Count  Ciodwig  was  personally  unknown  to  Erich, 
the  latter  immediately  recognized  him.  That  unruffled  calm- 
ness, that  settled  affability  in  his  smooth -shaven,  elderly  face, 
which,  how-ever,  bore  no  trace  of  decay  or  weakness,  could 
only  belong  to  Ciodwig  von  Wolfsgarten.     All  the  others  had 
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grouped  themselves  around  him,  and  each  showed  toward  him 
a    certain    deference,   as   though    he   were   the   prince   of  the 

Clodwig  possessed  two  peculiarities  seldom  united  in  the  same 
person :  he  was  amiable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  imposing ;  and 
though  he  never  evinced  any  aristocratic  haughtiness,  and  was 
kind  and  affable  lo  all,  yet,  from  that  very  fact,  it  could  be  seen 
that  he  was  recognized  as  their  superior. 

As  Erich  was  introduced  to  him,  his  face  suddenly  lighted  up, 
and  pleasant  recollections  shone  from  every  feature. 

"Welcome  as  the  son  of  my  Roman  friend  1  You  have  a 
right  to  come  to  me,"  said  he,  pressing  his  gold  spectacles  more 
closely  to  his  eyes  with  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand. 

The  manner  in  which  Clodwig  said  this  was  so  deliberate  and 
feeling,  that  everybody  received  the  impression  that  it  had  often 
been  the  subject  of  his  thoughts;  and  in  his  tone  there  was 
something  so  eager,  that  the  surprise  seemed  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  fulfilment  of  a  long-expected  gratification. 

"  You  have  your  father's  voice,"  said  the  Count.  "  1  was  much 
grieved  to  hear  of  his  death.  I  had  been  intending  to  write  to 
him  for  years,  until  it  was  too  late." 

Clodwig  then  introduced  Erich  to  the  other  men,  as  though 
it  increased  his  own  dignity  to  do  so. 

"  I  introduce  to  you  a  new  comrade, "'said  he,  smiling,  as  he 
turned  to  an  old  gentleman  with  a  big  red  face  and  snow-white, 
closely-cut  hair.     This  is  our  Major — Major  Grassier." 

The  Major  bowed,  much  gratified,  and  extended  to  Erich  a 
hand  which  had  lost  its  first  finger;  but  the  old  man  knew 
very  well  how  to  press  a  stranger's  hand.  He  bowed  again, 
but  said  nothing. 

The  other  gentlemen  were  then  introduced,  among  them 
the  architect  Erhardt,  a  handsome  young  man,  wearing  on  his 
sunburnt  face  a  fine  moustache  and  imperial.  As  soon  as  he 
was  presented  he  excused  himself  to  the  Count,  saying  that  he 
had  business  at  the  quarry  to  attend  to. 

The  school-director  told  Erich  that  Erhardt  was  a  pupil  to 
Professor  Einsiedcl. 

The  ladies  called  the  Major  away  from  the  men,  and  gave  him 
a  scolding,  and  the  justice's  wife  distinguished  herself  by  rating 
him  for  having  forsaken  the  women  all  day  and  keeping  with  the 
men — he  who  had  always  been  so  attentive  to  the  ladies,  and 
was  their  faithful  guardian.     So  he  had  to  beg  their  pardon. 

The  Major  had  hardly  seated  himself  before  the  girls  had  put 
on  his  white  head  the  wreath  prepared  for  Erich.  Hs  Ijowed 
playfully,  and  wished  that  some  one  would  bring  a  mirror,  that 
he  might  see  himself  too.  He  shook  his  finger  at  Lina,  and 
asked  if  she  had  learned  such  tricks  at 
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The  Major  was  evidently  the  target  at  which  they  discharged 
the  arrows  of  their  wit.  There  is  hardly  any  company  in  which 
somebody  is  not  either  tbrced  to  act  in  that  capacity,  or  to  sur- 
render himself  with  as  good  grace  as  possible.  The  Major  made 
more  sport  for  everybody  who  knew  him  than  he  himself  was 
aware  of,  for  everybody  smiled  good-naturedly  whenever  he  was 
thought  or  spoken  of. 

A  gust  of  wind  blew  over  the  broad  top  of  the  hill.  The  (lags 
on  the  manor-house  were  lowered,  and  the  cushioned  chairs 
quickly  brought  under  cover.  A  feeling  of  comfort  came  over 
them  all  as  they  sat  cosily  within  the  lighted  saloon,  while  the 
storm  raged  without. 

For  some  time  nothing  was  spoken  of  but  the  storm.  The 
Major  gave  an  account  of  a  little  skirmish  they  had  once  had 
while  it  was  thundering  and  lightning  fearfully.  He  didn't  tell 
it  very  well,  but  they  understood  what  he  meant — how  horrible 
it  was  to  murder  each  other  while  the  heavens  spoke. 

The  justice's  wife  told  how  a  young  man,  who  was  just  about 
to  take  a  false  oath,  suddenly  let  his  hand  fall,  as  there  came  a 
clap  of  thunder,  and  cried  out,  "I  did  it!" 

The  head-forester  said,  laughing,  that  the  storm  was  a  very 
good  thing,  for  it  certainly  tamed  the  game.  The  school-di- 
rector gave  a  glowing  account  of  how  difficult  it  was  to  keep 
the  children  busy  in  the  school-room  during  a  storm,  and  how 
it  was  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  lessons,  and  he  abso- 
lutely did  not  know  what  to  do. 

All  turned  their  eyes  on  Erich  to  see  if  he,  too,  had  not  some- 
thing to  say,  but  he  only  remarked: 

"What  seems  to  us,  as  we  sit  here,  a  furious  tempest,  is 
down  there,  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  or  above  in  Alsace,  only  distant 
heat-lightning,  which  cools  the  unusual  warmth  of  the  day. 
There,  they  are  comfortably  sitting  in  gardens  or  on  balconies, 
peacefully  breathing  in  the  pure  air.  1  believe  that  in  feeling 
there  are  geographical  divisions  and  zones." 

He  said  this  calmly ;  he  knew  how  to  make  the  present  for- 
gotten. The  forester's  wife,  who  was  sitting  in  an  anteroom, 
in  the  darkness,  pressing  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  now  came 
into  the  saloon,  tranquiUized  by  Erich's  words,  which  she  must 
have  caught. 

Erich  spoke  much.  In  spite  of  manifold  experience,  he  still 
believed  that  much  was  to  be  gained  by  conversation,  that  one's 
ideas  become  clearer  bv  it,  and  that  it  is  not  simply  a  means  of 
passing  aivay  the  time.  '  He  therefore  put  his  whole  soul  into  the 
work,  and  gave  it  his  best  powers,  not  having  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  he  might  possibly  be  considered  pert  and  vain  while 
giving  his  animated  discourses.  His  manner  of  speaking  was 
not  merely  agreeable,  for  whde  addressing  others  he  managed  to 
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look  from  their  point  of  view,  and  they  soon  felt  that  he  saw. 
further  than  they ;  and  Erich  did  this,  not  intending  to  offend,  but 
simply  with  a  desire  to  aid. 

There  is  something  impressive  in  being  able  to  make  another 
person's  ideasdear  and  unimpeded — something  which  arouses  in 
him  a  feeling  of  gratitude  as  though  he  had  been  liberated  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  most  people  under  such  circumstances  retain  a 
feeling  of  the  imposin^ness  of  the  process,  as  though  diey  had 
been  told,  "  1  speak  things  which  you,  of  yourselves,  do  not  and 
cannot  understand,"  and  thus  the  utterances  seem  so  much  the 
more  oracular. 

The  men,  especially  the  justice  and  the  school- director,  shrug- 
ged their  shoulders.  The  energy  with  which  Erich  unfolded 
the  rich  stores  of  his  thought-life  seemed  strange  to  the  men,  and 
even  wounded  the  feelings  of  some.  They  felt  that  this  extraor- 
dinary bearing  and  unusual  way  of  speaking,  this  arousing  of  the 
best  feelings  of  the  heart,  attracted  the  women,  and  cast  into  the 
shade  those  who,  like  themselves,  could  only  speak  of  such 
things  occasionally,  and  even  then  without  any  real  knowledge 
of  what  they  were  saying,  or  ability  to  say  it  well.  The  justice 
glanced  at  the  kindling  eyes  of  his  daughter  and  those  of  the 
forester's  wife,  and  whispered  to  the  school-director: 

"  That's  a  dangerous  man." 

The  conversation  was  now  carried  on  in  groups.  Erich  stood 
with  Clodwig  at  the  bay-window,  and  looked  out  into  the  night, 
Lightiiings  played  over  the  opposite  mountains,  now  showing  a 
gleaming  point  on  the  horizon,  and  now  rending  the  heavens  as 
though  behind  them  was  anotlier  heaven.  The  thunder  shook 
the  ceiling,  so  that  the  lustres  of  the  chand^iers  rattled  against 
each  other. 

"  There  are  things  and  circumstances  which  bring  back  to  us 
vividly  what  we  have  seen  and  thought  long  ago,"  began  Clodwig. 
"  1  once  stood  withyour  father  in  the  Campagna,  as  I  now  stand 
here  with  you.  I  do  not  know  how  it  happened,  but  we  were 
talking  about  that  way  of  thinking  which  regards  the  things  of 
this  world  from  the  standpoint  of  eternity,  and  your  father  said, 
and  I  think  !  can  hear  him  now :  '  Only  when  we  look  at  human 
life  as  part  of  a  great  system,  and  regard  it  as  an  entirety,  do 
we,  as  thinkers,  find  that  rest  which  religion  gives  to  its  be- 
lievers ;  for  only  then  do  we  hold  the  world  in  the  unity  of  God. 
He  who  looks  at  the  zigzag  path  of  the  ant  and  its  destruction 
when  it  is  devoured  by  the  ant-lion,  does  not  comprehend  its  ex- 
istence, for  he  has  regarded  only  a  single  ant  and  its  destruction ; 
but  when  he  looks  upon  the  ant-hill  as  a  whole' "  .  .   .   . 

Clodwig  stopped  suddenly.  They  could  hear  in  the  dis- 
tance the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomotive  dragging  its  heavy 
train  through  the  valley  below. 
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'.'  There  was  no  shrill  engine- whistle  to  disturb  us  then,"  said 
he,  after  a  short  pause. 

"  The  whistle  docs  not  displease  me,"  said  Erich. 

"Why?" 

"  Because  it  illustrates  how  man  can  steadily  pursue  his  own 
objects,  even  amid  the  uproat:  of  nature.  What  is  the  mission 
of  men  born  in  these  times,  if  not  to  open  the  way  through 
which  he  can  make  the  forces  of  nature  act  freely,  and  is  not 
(Iiis  the  whole  object  of  his  existence  ?" 

Clodwig  grated  Erich's  hand,  A  long-continued,  brilliant 
flash  of  ligntning  shot  over  the  landscape,  illuminating  Erich's 
earnest  countenance  and  the  calm  face  of  the  old  man.  Clodwig 
pressed  the  hand  he  held,  as  if  to  say  ;    "  Thou  art  welcome  to 

It  is  often  said  that  love  touches  two  souls  and  makes  them 
one.     Is  it  not  equally  true  of  ^endship  ?" 

.^They  were  filled  with  no  forebodings.  They  held  each  other 
as  if  they  had  "found  what  was  dearest,  and  knew  that  hence- 
forward they  should  not  be  as  strangers ;  they  had  forgotten  that 
a  few  minutes  before  they  had  met  for  the  first  time. 

They  had  embi^ed  in  the  world  of  boundless  thought,  which 
knows  no  time ;  they  could  have  stood  -long  thus  without  speak- 
ing, after  they  had  relinquished  each  other's  hands.  They  were 
together,  and  one  without  word  or  contact. 

With  a  voice  filled  with  emotion,  as  though  revealing  a  secret, 
that  came  reluctantljcirom  his  lips,  hut  which  he  must  tcU, 
Clodwig  said :       i  .iT^ 

"In  sum  storms  a'"  yiis,  I  have  often  thought  back  to  the  time 
when  all  this  land,  os  far  as  the  Odenwald,  was  a  great  inland 
sea,  from  which  rj)se  lonely  mountains  like  islands,  until  the 
stream  tore  its  way  through  the  cliffs.  And  have  you  ever 
thought,  young  man,  that  chaos  will  come  again  ?" 

"Yes;  but  we  can  neither  think  ourselves  back  to  the  time 
when  men  did  not  exist,  nor  forward  to  the  time  when  they  will 
exist  no  longeA  We  can  only  fill,  as  best  we  may,  our  working 
hour,  our  tlwee  score  years  and  ten." 

The  Major  came  and  invited  the  two  gentlem^  to  enter 
the  saloon  where  the  company  was  gathered.  Again  Clodwig 
touched  Erich's  handjightly,  and  then  said; 

Like  two  lovers  who  had  secretly  embraced  and  kissed  each 
other,  Clodwig  and  Erich  returned  to  the  company. 
No  one  knew  why  their  faces  were  so  bright. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 
A  FLASH  WHICH  ILLUMINATED. 

A  PARTY  that  has  been  together  during  a  storm,  becomes  par- 
ticularly animated  and  homelike  after  the  danger  is  passed. 

The  company  had  gathered  in  the  music-hall,  the  dome  of 
which,  now  that  everything  was  lighted  up,  appeared  almost 
solemn.  Four  platforms  had  been  placed  hallway  up  the  room, 
and  the  grand  piano  stood  in  the  middle.  A  circle  had  been 
arranged  with  an  elevation  at  one  side,  on  which  Bella  was 
enthroned  with  the  majestic  lady  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  on 
her  right  and  the  forester's  wife  on  her  left. 

The  young  ladies  were  walking  arm  in  arm  through  the  room, 
and  Prancken  was  leading  them  playfully,  carrying  in  his  hand 
a  rose  which  Lina  had  taken  from  her  garland  for  him. 

Bella  asked  the  Major  how  Herr  Sonnenkamp's  remodelling 
of  the  castle  was  progressing.  Nodding,  as  he  always  did'  sev- 
eral times  before  speaking,  as  if  to  confirm  in  advance  what  he 
was  going  to  say,  the  Major  explained  that  they  thought  there 
must  be  a  fountain  somewhere  in  the  courtyard.  Clodwig  re- 
quested him  to  be  very  careful  in  preserving  any  relics  of  the 
Middle  Ages  or  the  Roman  time,  that  they  might  find,  and 
promised  to  come  in  person  and  oversee  the  excavation. 

The  forester  said  jokingly : 

"  Herr  Sonnenkamp  (everybody  called  him  '  Herr,'  but  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that  the  title  did  not  rightly  belong  to 
him) — Herr  Sonnenkamp  will  now,  in  all  probability,  add  the 
name  of  the  restored  castle  to  his  own." 

At  the  mention  of  Herr  Sonnenkamp's  name,  it  seemed  as 
though  a  dam  had  given  way,  and  from  all  sides  the  stream  of 
conversation  poured  in. 

"Herr  Sonnenkamp  has  a  great  deal  of  sense,"  said  the 
school-director;  "but  Molifirc  said  spitefully,  that  a  rich  man's 
sense  is  in  his  purse." 

The  apothecary  added : 

"  Herr  Sonnenkamp  puts  on 
sinner,  in  hopes  that  he  will  f 

Erich  heard  the  names,  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  Frau  Ceres, 
Manna,  Roland,  Miss  Perini — it  was  like  the  wrangling  t«-itter 
of  birds.  It  was  not  without  a  spiteful  glance  that  the  justice's 
wife  said  to  Prancken  : 

"  Men  like  Herr  Major  and  Herr  von  Prancken  may  like  to 
associate  with  such  obscure  foreigners;  but  women  must  be 
more  reserved." 

She  gave  them  to   understand  that  "old  iamihes  ought  to 
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wait  a  long  time  before  they  become  familiar  with  such  new- 
Bella  spoke  quite  sarcastically  of  the  long  nails  of  Frau  Ceres, 
but  became  silent  as  Clodwig  said  sharply  ; 

"  Among  the  Indians  long  nails  take  the  place  of  long  pedi- 
grees, and  are,  probably,  quite  as  good." 

Everybody  was  astonished  to  hear  Ciodwig  speak  so  slight- 
ingly of  nobility.  He  seemed  provoked  at  the  abuse  cast  upon 
the  Sonnenkamp  family ;  for  there  was  nothing  mean  in  him, 
and  everything  little  and  hateful  offended  him  like  a  disgusting 
odor.     He  turned  to  Erich  and  said  : 

"  Hcrr  Sonnenkamp  of  whom  they  are  speaking  is  the  owner 
of  many  millions.  To  acquire  such  wealth  is  strength  ;  I  would 
even  say,  that  to  acquire  wealth  is  bravery ;  to  take  care  of 
wealth  when  gained,  is  wisdom  ;   and  to  spend  it  well,  is  both  an 

He  paused ;  but  as  no  one  spoke  he  continued 
"  I  find  that  wealth  h-is  a  certiin  titk  to  honor  \\  L^lih  is 
an  evidence  of  ability  and  uidustrj  that  is  wealth  acquired  bj 
one's  own  exertions ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  to  be  a  man  of 
such  enormous  wealth  is  a  more  difficult  task  than  to  be  a 
prince.  There  accumulates  m  the  man  a  strength  which  easily 
gives  the  character  a  ccrta  n  arrogance  Such  a  nan  Ives  n 
an  atmosphere  of  consc  ous  power  and  ilmost  ceases  to  be  a 
common  personality  ;  the  whole  world  appears  to  h  m  from  the 
standpoint  of  prime-cost  and  price  current      Have  jou  ever  met 

Before  Erich  could  answer   Prancken  broke  in    in  a  smiling 

"Captain  Doumay  wishes  to  become  joung  Sonnenkamp^ 

All  eyes  were  turned  upon  Erich.  They  looked  at  him  as 
though  he  had  been  suddenly  transformed  and  was  dressed  like 
a  beggar.  The  men  nodded  to  each  other  and  shrugged  their 
shoulders :  a  man  who  had  entered  private  service,  and  such  a 
service,  immediately  lost  all  dignity.  The  women  looked  at  him 
compassionately. 

Erich  saw  nothing  of  all  this  he  was  looking  at  the  floor. 
He  could  not  think  what  Prancken  meint  by  giiing  this  un- 
necessary intelligence ;  he  felt  obliged  to  say  something,  but 
found  nothing  to  say,  and  so  remained  quiet 

A  painful  silence  followed  Prancken's  interruption  Clodwig 
placed  his  hand  on  his  lips,  which  had  become  pale 

"  Such  a  position,"  said  he  at  last  '  would  do  \ou  honor, 
and  be  both  honorable  and  fortunate  for  Hcrr  Simnenkamp   ' 

Erich  felt  as  though  a  broad  hand  had  been  laid  on  his 
shoulder,  and  as  he  looked  around,  he  saw  the  smiling  face  of 
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the  Major,  wlio,  poiating  several  times  at  his  heart  with  his  left 
hand,  broke  in : 

"The  Count  has  said  what  I  wished  to  say,  but  it  is  better 
that  he  has  said  it ;  and  he  has  said  it  better  and  more  finely 
than  1  could.     Carry  out  your  intention,  comrade !" 

Prancken  now  joined  in,  and  remarked,  in  quite  a  friendly 
way,  that  it  was  he  who  had  suggested  and  recommended  Erich. 

Lina  had  opened  a  window,  and  cried  out  joyfully,  "The  storm 

A  fresh,  fragrant  air  entered  the  room,  and  relaxed  the  ten- 
sion of  their  minds.  Everybody  breathed  freely  again.  It  was 
sprinkling  yet,  but  already  tlie  nightingales  were  singing  in  the 
shrubbery.  And  now  the  head-forester's  wife  must  sing.  She 
struggled  against  it,  but  yielded  when  Bella,  who  was  almost 
never  heard,  promised  to  accompany  her. 

She  sang  several  songs,  with  such  a  fresh,  yoiithful  voice — so 
clearly  and  simply,  that  she  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard 
her.  Then  Lina  must  sing.  She  protested  that  she  couldn't 
sing  to-day ;  but  her  mother  looked  crossly  at  her.  Lina  placed 
herself  at  the  piano,  sang  a  few  notes,  but  absolutely  couldn't 
sing  any  more.  Quite  ingenuously,  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
she  said : 

"  There,  I've  proved  that  I  can't  sing  to-day  1" 

Her  moliier  hit  her  lips,  and  sniffed  till  her  nostrils  trembled, 
over  the  stubborn  girl,  who  in  the  mean  time  acted  as  if  noth- 
ing in  the  world  had  happened. 

Then  the  forester's  wife  sang  a  song,  and  immediately  Lina 
joined  her,  and  said  that  she  could  sing  in  a  duet,  but  not 
alone.  In  fact,  she  had  a  fresh  soprano  voice  and  sang  purely, 
but  with  a  nervous  anxiety  to  please. 

Without  intending  any  liberty,  but  as  if  he  were  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, she  called  on  Erich  to  sing.  The  whole  party 
.ioined  in  her  request;  but  Erich  declined  decidedly,  and  looked 
up  in  surprise  when  Prancken  agreed  with  him,  adding : 

"  The  Captain  is  right  in  not  producing  all  his  various  talents 

It  was  said  in  the  most  obliging  tone,  and  yet  its  malice  was 
unmistakable. 

"  I  thank  you  for  coming  to  my  aid  in  such  a  friendly  man- 
ner," answered  Erich,  looking  around. 

The  sky  had  cleared  up,  but  the  storm  was  yet  rolling  among 
the  Taunus  mountains.  The  company  dispersed,  greatly  obliged 
for  the  glorious  day  and  pleasant  evening.  Even  the  always- 
silent  Frau  Kleiderlieb  spoke  now,  arrayed  in  her  new-fashioned 
cloak,  which  she  had  arranged  very  skilfully.  As  they  were 
about  to  break  up,  in  came  the  district  doctor.  He  had  been 
ntaking  a  profes3ional  visit  in  the  neighboring  village,  and  had 
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been  detained  by  the  storm ;    he   had  hardly  time   to  salute 
Count  Clodwig  and  Bella,  and  then  went  away  with  the  rest. 
Bella  drew  a  long  breath  as  the  "cold-meat"  party  disap- 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  talking  in  the  various  carriages ;  but 
in  one  there  was  crying,  for  Lina  was  forced  to  listen  to  a  long 
sermon  about  how  she  "had  no  manners,  and  was  nothing  but 
a  stupid  country  simpleton.  Instead  of  being  pleasant  and 
making  the  most  of  herself,  she  always  acted  as  if  she  had  been 
lending  geese  the  hour  before."  Lina  had  been  accustomed  to 
these  lectures  for  a  long  time ;  but  now  they  seemed  to  go  to 
her  heart. 

She  had  been  so  happy  to-day,  and  this  made  the  lecture  doub- 
ly hard.      She  cried  quietly  to  herself. 

The  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who  did  not  appear  to  act  in  that  ca- 
pacity in  his  own  household,  did  not  interfere  in  the  women's, 
quarrel.     Lighting  a  fresh  cigar  at  the  stump  of  the  old  one,  he 

"This   chatty   Captain   Dournay  seems  Come  a  dangerous 

"  I  find  him  quite  amiable,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

"Woman's  logic  !  As  if  amiability  excluded  instead  of  inclu- 
ding dangerousness.  But  didn't  you  see  the  very  transparent 
intrigue  ?" 

"No." 

"  WeU,  put  this  together.  We  met  him  in  the  convent,  where 
the  daughter  of  this  immeasurably  rich  Hcrr  Sonnenkamp  lives, 
and  he  acts  as  if  he  was  acquainted  with  nobody  and  knew  noth- 
ing. Now  he  wants  to  become  young  Sonnenkamp's  tutor.  My! 
how  it  lightens !" 

There  came  a  brilliant  flash  of  lightning,  which  not  only  illu- 
minated the  landscape,  but  even  distinctly  showed  the  habita- 
tions of  men. 

Villa  Eden  especially  was  lighted  up  as  distinctly  in  all  the 
features  of  the  building  as  if  they  were  only  a  few  steps  from  it. 

"  See  now,  "  continued  the  justice,  "how  that  big  building  is 
illuminated,  and  vet  nobody  can  see  what  is  being  concocted 
there.  Wonderful  world  1  Baron  Prancken  brings  this  Herr 
Dournay  as  a  friend  to  his  brother-in-law's  and  father-in-law's, 
and  yet  these  two  men  are  sworn  enemies !" 

The  justice's  wife  was  vexed  with  him.  When  he  was  alone 
with  her  at  home,  he  was  so  clever  and  sharp-sighted,  but  in 
society  he  was  always  monosyllabic  and  dry,  and  let  others  shine. 

"Who  is  his  father-in-law?"  asked  hiswife,  inorderto  say 
something. 

"  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  of  course!  He's  likely  to  be  so,  at  least. 
The   incalculable   wealth  of  Herr  Sonnenkamp   is    guano  for 
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Baran  Prancken,  and  he  is  very  much  in  need  of  it,  and  won't 
inqviire  very  closely  where  this  guano  comes  from." 

Lina  drew  her  veil  over  her  face  and  closed  her  eyes.  The 
justice  now  determined  yet  more  fully  that  neither  he  nor  his 
wife  should  have  anything  to  do  with  such  affairs. 

"The  Captain-doctor  is  a  dangerous  man — dangerous  in  all 
respects !" 

So  he  concluded,  and  spuLc  :no  more  till  they  arrived  at  home. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 
CONFESSIONS  OF  TWO  SORTS. 

OTTO  von  Prancken  and  his  sister  walked  up  and  down  in 
the  garden.  Otto  was  telling  her  that  he  had  recom- 
mended Erich  to  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  but  that  he  regretted  it 
already. 

Bella,  who  was  always  in  bad  humor  after  having  entertained 
the  common  people  at  one  of  her  "  cold-meat"  receptions,  now 
vented  her  temper  on  her  brother  for  having  introduced  to  her, 
as  an  equal  and  a  guest,  a  retan  who  was  even  then,  or  was  in- 
tending to  become  a  servant ;  and  that,  too,  at  this  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp's  house.  She  told  Otto  that  he  must  be  extremely  fond 
of  overcoming  difficulties,  if  he  would  introduce  such  a  captiva- 
ting man  as  this  Doctor — {she  spoke  the  word  "  doctor"  as 
though  she  considered  it  beneath  the  word  "  captain")— at  that 
house.  It  was  easily  to  be  seen  that  the  daughter  of  the  house 
would  fall  in  love  with  her  brother's  tutor. 

"This  Herr  Doumay,"  she  concluded,  "is  a  very  attractive 

Ecrson,  not  simply  because  he  is  unusually  handsome,  but 
ecause  that  simple  frankness  and  honesty  of  his  are  very  more 
charming.  Whether  genuine  or  not,  they  will  have  their  effect, 
and  especially  on  a  girl  of  seventeen,  who  has  been  brought  up 
in  a  convent." 

Otto  answered  good-humoredly,  that  he  had  given  his  sister 
credit  for  less  commonplace  imagination;  besides,  Erich  was  a 
well-known  woman-hater,  wlio  loved  nothing  feminine  except  the 
idea.  He  added,  that  he  intended  to  call  on  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
the  next  morning,  before  Erich  could  do  so,  and  tell  him  that  he 
had,  much  to  his  regret,  been  obliged  to  give  the  recommenda- 
tion. Then  he  would  ask  him  to  refuse  the  candidate  courteous- 
ly, for  Erich  would  be  very  likely  to  fill  the  young  man's  head 
with  liberal  ideas.  One  might  even  go  further,  and  tell  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  that  to  admit  Erich  would  be  displeasing  to  the 
Court,  which  remark  would  settle  the  whole  question.  Prancken 
had  very  good  reason  to  know  that  a  recognition  in  Court  circles 
was  Herr  Sonnenkamp's  highest  aspiration. 
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15uf  Bciia  opposed  this  plan.  She  wished  to  stimulate  her 
brother.  To  be  directly  opposed  to  such  an  antagonist  as  Erich, 
and  to  conquer  him,  would  give  her  brother  new  energy.  It 
would,  besides,  probably  be  well  to  have-a  man  bound  to  them- 
selves by  gratitude,  to  represent  the  laity  in  opposition  to  Miss 
Perini,  who  was  almost  incomprehensibly  religious.  Yet  more : 
there  would  undoubtedly  be  a  secret  and  a  continual  war  between 
Miss  Perini  and  this  most  uncompromising  Doumay;  and  so, 
in  any  event,  the  power  of  deciding  and  acting  as  umpires  would 
rest  in  her  and  her  brother's  hands. 

Bella  forgot  all  her  ill-will  toward  the  "cold-meat"  people  as 
the  whole  web  of  intrigue  rose  before  her,  wbich  would  entertain 
her  as  well  as  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  her  designs.  She 
was  Miss  Perini's  confidante,  although  she  did  not  entirely  trust 
her.  Otto  should  remain  Erich's  friend,  and  thus  they  would 
have  the  whole  house  of  Sonnenkanip  in  their  hands,  as  it  could 
not  be  doubted  that  Erich  would  soon  obtain  great  influence. 

Otto  struggled  against  the  tvh  assigned  him,  but  it  was  not 
changed. 

When  a  cat  is  sitting  patiently  and  quietly  before  a  mouse- 
hole,  it  is  difficult  to  get  her  away,  for  she  knows  the  mouse  will 
come  out  and  she  will  nab  it,  which  will  be  fine  sport.  Bella 
had  an  easy  device  for  making  her  brother  do  as  she  wished ;  she 
had  only  to  represent  to  him  how  irresistible  he  was,  and  that 
he  must  recover  that  self-reliance  that  had  often  done  him  such 
good  service.  Otto  was  satisfied  with  the  position  of  affairs; 
not  quite  at  rest,  however,  but  he  told  himself  that  he  would  soon 
be  so.  And  besides,  this  Doumay  was  poor  and  must  require 
aid ;  on  that  very  day  he  had  borne  the  sudden  allusion  to  his 
calling  with  good  grace,  and  had  conducted  himself  well. 

While  the  brolier  and  sister  were  walking  in  the  garden, 
Erich  was  sitting  with  Count  Clodwig  in  his  study,  which  was 
lighted  by  a  double  lamp.  They  sat  opposite  to  each  other,  in 
easy-chairs,  by  the  long  writing-table. 

"I  am  sorry,"  began  Clodwig,  "that  the  Doctor  came  so 
late.  He  is  rough,  but  genuine.  I  think  you  would  like  each 
other." 

Erich  was  silent,  and  the  Count  continued;  "I  do  not  see 
why  my  brother-in-law  mentioned  your  intended  occupation  so 
abruptly  to  the  company.  It  will  be  much  spoken  about,  and  so 
the  charm  of  your  undertaking  will  be  to  a  certain  extent 
destroyed." 

Erich  answered  earnestly,  that  it  was  well  for  us  to  let  our 
actions  be  criticised. 

Again  Clodwig  looked  at  him  earnestly.  He  seemed  surprised 
at  the  cool  way  in  which  this  man  had  prepared  himself  for 
whatever  might  occur;  and  placing  his  hand  on  a  httle  port- 
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folio  lying  near  him,  as  if  lie  had  registered  something  new,  he 
continued : 

"While  I  have  been  with  you  to-day,  or  rather  by  being  with 
you,  I  have  had  a  new  and  agreeable  experience.  Men  generally 
consider  private  service  a  degradation,  without  considering  that 
it  does  not  make  so  much  difference  •whom  one  serves,  as  in 
what  spirit  he  serves.     '  Ich  dien'  was  the  device  of  my  mother's 

The  old  gentleman  paused.  Erich  could  not  tell  whether  he. 
had  concluded  or  was  waiting  for  a  reply.  Clodwig,  however,' 
soon  proceeded : 

"  It  is  considered  very  honorable  for  an  army  officer  or  a  civil 
officer  to  take  charge  of  a  prince ;  is  it  any  less  honorable  to 
teach  thirty  peasant-children?     And  now  I  wish   to  ask  a  favor 

"  I  have  no  dearer  wish  than  to  gratify  you." 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  as  succinctly  as  possible,  how  you  became 
so— I  mean  how  you  became  what  you  are?" 

Most  willingly ;  and  I  will  do  myself  the  honor  of  being  en- 
tirely unreserved  with  you.      I  will  speak  to  you  as  to  myself." 

Clodwig  struck  a  bell  that  lay  on  the  table,  and  a  servant 

"  Robert,  where  are  the  Doctor's  apartments?" 
"The  brown  room  directly  over  the  Count's  sleeping-room." 
"Give  the  Captain  the  upper  bow-windowed  chamber." 
"  Pardon    me,  Count,    but    Prince    Leonhard's    things    are 
there." 

"That's  nothing.  And  now,  Evis,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  in- 
terrupted till  1  ring.'' 

The  servant  left  the  room.  Clodwig  settled  himself  in  his 
chair,  and  laid  a  red  plush  rug  over  his  knee ;  then  he  con- 
tinued; 

"  You  must  not  suppose  that  I  am  asleep,  if  I  shut  my  eyes." 
There  was  something  touchingly  condescending,  but  far  re- 
moved from  all  superciliousness,  in   the   kindly  tone  in  which 
Clodwig  bade  Erich  to  speak  frankly.     Erich   began : 

CHAPTER  IX. 


I  AM  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  when  I  look  back  o 
life,  I  find  that  it  has  been  a  seeking.  A  special  v 
leaves  so  many  of  our  powers  unused  ;  and  yet  the  pain  of  se- 
lection must  end,  and  one  finds  at  last  that  the  whole  man  can 
live  and  work  in  any  calling. 

"lam  the  offspring  of  a  perfect  and  happy  marriage:  you  know 
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what  that  means.  From  my  third  year  I  was  educated  in  com- 
pany with  Prince  Leonhard.  There  was  always  a  natural  antag- 
onism between  us,  which  I  knew  from  the  first  would  after- 
ward result  in  open  quarrel.  Even  at  that  early  age,  I  saw  that 
acting  in  accordance  with  motives  which  I  did  not  feel,  and  which 
ivcre  totally  at  variance  with  the  nature  of  femiliar  intercourse, 
though  it  had  made  me  externally  pliable,  yet  internally  had 
made  me  restless  and  irritable.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more 
ai:  variance  with  the  nature  of  childhood  than  incessant  reverence 
and  obedience. 

"I  entered  the  Cadet  Institute,  and  there  received  marked  favor 
because  I  had  been  the  Prince's  companion.  I  was  now  under 
the  special  instruction  of  my  father,  and  remained  at  the  school 
two  years  with  your  brother-in-law,  I  was  not  noted  for  my 
scholarship. 

"  One  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life  was  that  on  which  I  as- 
sumed my  epaulets ;  and  if  the  day  on  which  I  laid  aside  my  uni- 
form was  not  less  happy,  yet  it  was  not  free  from  a  certain  draw- 
back.    To  this  day  I  can't  pass  a  battery  without  emotion. 

"I'm  telling  my  story  forward  and  backward,  and  I  must  beg 
you  to  pardon  the  difficulty  I  have  in  collecting  myself,  for  I 
have  been  through  so  much  to-day.  But  Ml  speak  as  closely 
to  the  point  as  I  can. 

"  Soon  after  I  was  made  a  lieutenant,  my  parents  moved  to  the 
University  city,  and  I  was  left  alone.  For  two  years  I  enjoyed 
myself  and  was  happy,  like  all  around  me.  I  remember  the  hour, 
a  lovely  autumn  noon,— I  see  the  tree,  and  hear  the  bii-ds  sing  on 
its  branches,  at  which  I  suddenly  reined  in  my  horse  ;  and  some- 
thing in  measked:  '  What  dost  thou  in  the  world  f  Thou  and  thy 
companions  are  learning  to  murder  thy  fellow-men.  " 

"Pardon  me  the  question,"  said  CTodwig  quietly,  "  but  did 
the  military-school  never  strike  you  as  being  the  place  where 
men  are  trained  for  the  business  of  your  profession  ?" 

Erich  was  somewhat  abashed,  but  confessed  that  it  had  not. 
Then  collecting  himself,  he  continued  : 

"I  tried  to  banish  the  thought,  but  it  would  not  leave  me. 
i  was  at  war  with  my  profession.  I  cannot  express  how  useless 
to  the  world  I  seemed ;  all  was  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable. 
There  were  days  on  which  I  was  ashamed  of  my  uniform.  To 
think  that  I,  a  strong,  healthy  man,  should  live  such  a  vacant  life 
and  be  so  finely  dressed,  and  that  my  horse  should  be  eating  the 
poor  man's  fodder !" 

"  That  was  a  morbid  exaggeration,"  said  Clodwig. 

"Certainly;  I  know  that  now,  but  in  the  first  outburst  of  feehng 
it  waadifterent.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  war,  I  asked 
leave  of  absence,  that  I  might  learn  real  war.  Prince  Leonhard, 
who  was  my  commander,  unexpectedly  asked  me  one  day  as  w^ 
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were  exercising,  which  army  I  would  Uke  to  join?  '  You  would 
certainly  rather  go  with  the  fantastic  Frenchmen  than  the  sohd 
English.'  My  tongue  was  paralyzed,  and  I  saw  it  all.  I  was 
crushed,  annihilated.  From  that  day  I  hated  my  profess 
longed  to  abandon  it.  Shall  1  recount  all  the  petty  ir 
suffered?  I  deserved  them  all,  for  my  whole  existence  was  a  con- 
tradiction and  a  lie.  Even  my  uniform  was  given  me.  I  was  not 
I,  was  not  even  a  good  soldier,  for  I  was  plunged  in  metaphys- 
ical thoughts,  and  wished  to  solve  the  riddle  of  existence.  I  am 
laturally  sociable  and  communicative,  and  yet  to  lead  the  life  of 
my  comrades  was  impossible  to  me. 

"  For  two  years  1  endured  it,  and  then  asked  for  my  discharge. 
I  left  with  the  rank  of  captain, — given  me,  I  believe,  out  of  re- 
spect for  my  parents.  Now  I  was  free  !  I've  already  told  you 
how  loth  I  was  to  leave  that  life. 

"  It  was  the  pain  of  abandoning  it  that  had  made  me  weak, 
but  now  all  that  would  change. 

"  I  was  free.  Wonderful  to  ask  the  wide  world :  '  World,  what 
shall  I  do  for  thee  ?  What  dost  thou  require  ?  There  lie  around 
me  a  thousand  activities  .  .  .  What  shall  I  select?'  I  was 
ready  for  anything.  I  had  a  beautiful  voice,  and  many  believed 
that  I  might  become  an  accomplished  artist.  I  immediately  re- 
ceived applications.  But  such  occupations  were  distasteful.  I 
longed  to  immolate  myself  for  my  fellow-men.  Had  I  beUeved  in 
the  Church,  I  would  have  become  a  Brother  of  Charity." 

Clodwig  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  the  earnest  face  of 
Erich.  A  short  pause  followed.  Clodwig  nodded  to  Erich,  folded 
his  arms  over  his  breast,  nodded  again,  and  closed  his  eyes.  Erich 
continued : 

"  When  1  first  walked  the  streets,  dressed  in  citizen's  clothes, 
I  seemed  to  be  walking  naked  before  all  eyes,  as  often  happens  to 
us  in  a  troubled  dream.  When  one  feels  in  such  a  lost  condition 
he's  very  apt  to  become  superstitious.  "The  first  person  who  met 
and  seemed  to  recogni/e  me,  was  my  old  captain,  who  had  entered 
the  civil  service  and  become  overseerof  the  male  House  of  Correc- 
tion. He  had  read  of  my  resignation,  and  remembering  an  old 
taste  of  mine,  asked  if  I  intended  to  be  a  poet  now;  to  which  I  an- 
swered, that  I  did  not.  He  told  me  that  he  was  in  search  of  an  as- 
sistant, and  1  instantly  made  up  my  mind  to  accept  the  situation, 
as  I  wished  to  devote  my  life  to  the  instruction  and  elevation  of 
my  fellow-creatures.  I  immediately  informed  my  parents  of  my 
new  occupation,  and  my  father  answered  that  be  fully  understood 
my  position,  but  clearly  foresaw  that  my  love  of  the  beautiful  would 
soon  render  such  a  course  of  life  impossible  for  me ;  and  he  was 
Fight.  I  endeavored  to  subdue  my  love  for  the  amenities  of  life, 
but  did  not  succeed ;  pr  rather  did  not  understand  how  to  look 
from  that  liberal  standpoint  whicji  rc^rds  all  the  appearances 
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of  life  simply  as  phenomena  of  nature,  and  deals  with  them  as 
such.  In  my  uniform,  the  prisoners  looked  up  to  mc  with  more 
respect  than  when  I  appeared  in  citizen's  dress ;  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  haunted  me.  My  hfe  among  the  criminals,  who 
were  either  hardened  brutes  or  arrant  hypocrites,  was  a  peculiarly 
agonizing  hell  for  me. 

"  I  was  extremely  miserable,  for  I  could  not  forget  the  world, 
I  was  impelled  to  follow  every  one  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  his 
mind,  and  was  pursued  by  a  restless  desire  to  know  what 
men  thought  and  said  of  my  actions.  I  seemed  to  see  in  their 
eyes  that  they  held  me  for — excuse  the  expression,  it's  terse — 
an  idealistic  vagabond.  That  was  a  character  which  I  neither 
was  nor  would  be;  and  above  a!I,  my  enemies  and  detractors 
should  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  Ufe  was  wasted 
in  carelessness  and  vacillation. 

"Ah,  how  I  was  troubled  by  this  thought !  for  who  has  the  time, 
desire,  or  impulse,  to  follow  the  life  of  one  with  whom  he  is  no 
longer  associated.  Men  bury  the  dead  and  then  come  back  to 
their  every-day  life;  and  so,  too,  they  bury  the  living,  i  don't 
trouble  myself  any  more  about  it ;   it  must  be  so. 

"  It  became  evident  to  me  that  I  had  not  yet  found  my  true  vo- 
cation. I  lived  too  miich  in  myself;  I  classified  everything  around 
me  and  sought  its  reason  and  origin.  I  was  as  yet  unwilling  to 
see  that  the  lives  and  vocations  of  men  are  not  so  logically  con- 
structed as  I  thought.  I  was  too  enthusiastic  then ;  and  above 
all,  I  was  impelled  by  a  steadfast  longing  for  the  beautiful. 

"I  thought  of  going  to  the  New  World;  but  what  should  I  do 
there?  Was  I  in  all  respects  quahfied — had  I  the  ability  to  trans- 
form one  little  spot  of  the  primeval  forest  into  a  fertile  field?  I 
had,  to  be  sure,  a  special  inducement  to  go  to  America.  My 
father's  only  brother  had  gone  there,  and  we  didn't  know 
whether  he  was  alive  or  dead.  He  had  been  a  jeweller,  and  in 
love  with  my  mother's  sister,  but  his  offers  of  marriage  having 
been  refused  by  her,  he  had  left  Europe  and  gone  to  the  New 
World.  He  had  severed  every  tie  which  united  him  to  home  and 
family  so  thoroughly,  that  when  a  friend  of  my  father  had 
'■'sited  him  in  New  York,  and  had  begun  to  speak  to  him  about 


would  be  able  to  change  my  uncle's  feelings  in  this  respect ; 
1  ou  know  that  when  one  is  in  desperate  circumstances,  he  is  ready 
to  look  for  such  means  of  escape  as  otler  a  prosjiect  of  adventure. 
"  My  good  father  came  to  my  assistance.  I  now  saw  dearly  that 
what  he  had  always  considered  my  true  vocation,  and  against 
which  I  had  struggled  only  when  dazzled  by  the  thoughts  of 
being  a  soldier,  was  the  one  for  which  I  was  fitted.  The  thirst 
for  solitude  awakened  in  me;  I  felt  that  I  must  seek  some  spot 
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of  eartli  where  no  sound  could  break  the  silence  of  my  inner 
life — ivhere  I  could  bathe  myself  in  solitude.  This  solitude, 
which  is  nevertheless  locked  up  in  every  life,  Philosophy  alone 
afforded  mc.  My  father  assisted  me,  explaining  that  my  past 
life  had  not  been  lost,  but  had  peculiarly  fitted  me  for  that  which 
I  proposed  to  lead.  He  came  to  me  and  hrought  a  gift  which 
had  lain  with  me  in  my  cradle ;  for  the  authorities  of  the  Uni- 
versity, at  which  my  father  had  been  an  instructor  before  he 
undertook  the  education  of  the  Prince,  had  given  me  soon  after 
my  birth  a  certificate  of  membership  of  the  University,  as  it 
is  the  custom  to  give  a  new-born  Prince  a  military  office." 

Clodwig  laughed  heartily,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  leaning  for- 
ward, pla!ced  both  hands  on  his  knees,  and  then  smiling  kindly, 
begged  Erich  to  proceed. 

"  I've  not  much  more  to  tell.  I  was  very  early  in  life  ac- 
customed— or  ralher  my  father  accustomed  me  to  live  only  for 
what  is  universal,  and  to  withdraw  myself  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  merely  personal.  I  entered  earnestly  on  the  study  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  ancient  world;  and  that  impulse  toward 
the  beautiful  which  had  made  me  love  the  vocation  of  the  poet, 
now  found  satisfaction  in  the  study  of  the  classical  world.  '  Every 
one  may  boast  of  his  own  industry,'  says  the  poet  I  worked  hard, 
and  in  my  father's  house  I  experienced  the  pleasures  of  childhood, 
and,  as  a  young  man,  enjoyed  intellectual  growth.  My  father 
hoped  that  that  success  which  had  been  denied  to  him  would 
be  granted  to  me,  and  gave  me  the  heritage  of  those  ideas  which 
he  could  neither  lay  down  in  philosophy  nor  deliver  from  the 
professor's  chair.  If  there  was  ever  a  happy  home,  where  calm- 
ness reigned  as  in  a  temple,  it  was  thgt  of  my  parents. 

"  My  younger  brother  died.  In  a  few  weeks,  it  will  be  a  year 
since  we  buried  him ;  and  my  father  became  sick  at  soul,  for  with 
all  his  stoical  strength  he  was  unable  to  bear  this  blow.  It  is  now 
two  months  since  he  too  died.  1  dismissed  the  sorrow  occasioned 
by  his  death  as  well  as  I  was  able,  and  finished  my  studies.  A 
few  days  ago  I  received  my  Doctor's  degree.  My  mother  and  I 
have  many  plans,  but  nothing  is  settled.  I  took  a  trip  to  the 
Rhine,  at  my  mother's  advice,  for  I  had  overworked  myself  and 
needed  recreation.  I  met  your  brother-in-law,  and  considered 
it  my  duty  to  accept  the  situation  which  he  proposed  to  me.  I 
am  ready  to  enter  private  service.  I  understand  what  I  shall  teach, 
and  believe  myself  fitted  for  the  work.  There  was  a  time  when  I 
thought  that  I  could  only  find  peace  in  working  for  universal 
ends,  but  now  1  would  be  rejoiced  to  educate  one  single  child  of 
man ;  and  to  aid  such  a  one  as  this,  who  by  means  of  his  great 
wealth  will  represent  so  much  of  life — to  aid  him  in  becoming  a 
nobly-acting  man,  and  one  fully  prepared  for  his  great  and 
arduous  work. 
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"I  have  finished,  I  desire  no  one  to  think  better  of  me 
than  I  deserve,  but  1  wish  to  be  considered  what  I  believe 
myself  to  be.  1  am  neither  over  modest  nor  conceited;  I  can 
afford  to  remain  in  profound  ignorance  of  what  others  think 
of  me,  as  I  only  represent  myself  to  be  such  as  I  honestly 
believe  I  am.  I  intend  to  be  a  teacher.  He  who  would  lead  a 
life  of  thought  and  cannot  work  as  an  artist,  must  be  a  teacher. 
The  teacher  is,  so  to  speak,  the  workman  of  the  soul,  and  like 
every  workman,  is  skilful  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge  of  an 
ability  to  use  art.  The  best  way  in  which  man  can  serve  man 
is  by  giving  him  a  thought,  and  that  which  I  give  my  scholar 
is  thereby  doubly  mine.  Pardon  me  for  speaking  like  an  instructor 
to  you.  I  have  placed,  as  well  as  I  could,  my  whole  existence 
in  your  hands :  where  there  are  things  which  you  do  not  under- 
stand, I'll  be  glad  to  have  you  question  me." 

"  Nothing  further  is  necessary,"  said  Clodwig,  rising  and  laying 
beside  him  the  rug  which  had  covered  his  knees.  "  Yet  one 
more  question.  Did  you  ever  desire  to  marry,  or  has  that  wish 
never  occurred  to  you  f" 

"  No,  I  shall  not  marry.  I  have  heard  so  many  men  say :  '  Oh, 
Ideals !  I  had  ideals  too,  but  I  am  now  living  in  the  family,  and 
for  the  family.'  I  willnot  sacrifice  everything  higher  for  the  boon 
of  a  happy  life.  1  know  that  I  don't  agree  with  the  world.  I 
have  proposed  for  myself  a  difficult  life-work,  and  can  best  accom- 
plish it  idone." 

Clodwig  stepped  hastily  toward  Erich,  and  said ; 

"  I  again  offer  you  my  hand;  as  long  as  this  hand  belongs  to 
a  living  man,  it  will  not  be  withdrawn  from  you.  I  had  something 
else  to  tell  you,  but  cannot ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  no  longer  neces- 
sary, so  I  restrain  myself.  Enough !  go  calmly  and  steadily  toward 
your  goal,  and  where  I  can  aid  you,  you  have  a  right  to  ask  my 
aid.  Listen  to  me!  You  have  a  claim  upon  me  in  any  emerg- 
ency, in  any  condition  in  life.  You  cannot  measure  what  you 
have' given,  and  yet  give  me.     Good-night,  dear  young  friend." 

The  Count  withdrew  hastily,  as  if  to  escape  giving  vent  to  his 
emotion.  Erich  stood  still  for  a  while,  looking  at  the  empty  chair, 
as  if  it  had  all  been  a  dream. 

The  servant  entered  and  conducted  him  respectfully  to  hb 
chamber, 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE  GOOD  GUEST. 

has  laid  out  for  himself  his  whole  course  of  life,  it 
lim  so  futile,  so  empty  I    What  does  it  all  amount 
,      How  little  and  unsatisfactory  he  appears  to  himself  I 
But  this  was  not  the  case  with  Erich.     Below  in  the  valley  he 
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heard  the  silver  b  II  'Jtrike  the  hoi  r  tf  m  Ini'^ht  n  tl  e  touet 
where  long  ago  a  noble  hdj  had  placed  it  to  leid  tra  el  eis  lost 
in  the  lonely  forest  bick  to  the  habitations  of  men  Erich  hst 
ened  to  it,  and  almost  seemed  to  see  the  confessional  in  the 
church,  and  believers  humbling  themselves  there  and  coming 
forth  to  the  world  renewed  and  strengthened  by  a  benediction 
He  had  confessed  to  a  min  in  whom  dwelt  the  t.ons<,crit  on  of 
the  pure  spirit,  and  he  felt  not  impo^eriahiLd  but  rather  ele 
vated  and  strengthened  and  knew  himself  to  be  more  lecon 
ciled  to  every  tie  which  bound  him  to  humanity 

He  opened  the  windo  v  that  he  might  breathe  the  refresh  ng 
air  of  night.  A  hne  mi^t  arose  in  the  valley  and  the  Milage 
bells  were  striking  the  midnight  hour  and  lightly  and  modestly 
struck  the  clock  (f  Wolfegarten  Erich  pondered  the  life  and 
power  of  nature — how  silentlj  it  steals  up  and  down  the  tree, 
stirring  in  the  branches  and  refreshing  every  bud  I  He  heard  a 
train  of  cars  rumbling  in  the  distance;  the  nightingales  sang  loud- 
ly and  then  suddenly  became  silent,  as  if  overpowered  by  sleep. 

Like  troops  of  shadowy  forms,  all  life,  his  own  and  that  of 
others,  thronged  around  him.  Why  had  he  lived  till  now  with- 
out once  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  house  which  would  per- 
haps have  such  an  influence  on  his  future  life?  He  had  redeemed 
his  past  life,  and  had  a  home  of  which  yesterday  he  had  not 
dreamed.  Oh,  how  large,  how  rich  is  the  world,  in  which  dwell 
men  impatiently  longing  to  help  us  ! 

■Erich  felt  all  the  fulness  of  the  boundless  life  of  nature  and 
the  human  soul,  and  revelled  in  the  Universal.  His  life  was  no 
longer  his— it  was  taken  from  him — he  was  no  longer  an  indi- 
vidual, but  lived  for  and  in  all ! 

And  now  the  moon  arose  over  the  opposite  mountains  and  a 
shudder  rustled  through  the  forest  trees.  The  nightingale  sang 
again,  and  the  moonlight  came  to  him  reflected  from  a  distant 
dome — the  dome  of  the  Villa  Eden. 

It  was  only  after  a  severe  struggle  that  Erich  yielded  to  weari- 
ness and  closed  the  window.  A  black  trunk  bearing  the  arms 
of  Prince  Leonhard  attracted  his  attention.  Erich  smiled ;— had 
not  Clodwig  shown  before  the  family  and  the  servants  that  he 
honored  his  guest  not  less  than  the  Prince  who  had  been  there 
a  few  days  before  ? 

Then  he  gaipd  at  a  bust  of  Medusa.  The  great  face  attracted 
him,  it  was  so  beautiful  in  its  fierceness.  On  the  head,  with  its 
wildly-streaming  hair,  were  two  outstretched  wings.  The  large 
staring  eyes  were  overhung  by  the  thunderclouds  of  her  knitted 
brows ;  on  the  distorted  lips  lay  scornful,  malignant  words,  and 
under  the  chin  were  coiled  two  snakes.  The  whole  head  re- 
pel  led  but  fascinated  him. 

Opposite  to  the  Medlisa  was  the  wonderful  bust  of  Victory  by 
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Rauch,  the  face  recalling  that  of  Queen  Louise.  The  noble 
head,  bound  with  a  wieath  of  oak  leaves,  was  bowed  as  if 
buried  iii  deep  thought.  Wonderful  that  two  such  busts 
should  face  each  other  1  But  Erich  had  no  time  to  ponder,  for 
sleep  was  overpowering  him,  and  when  after  a  few  hours  he 
awoke,  the  day  had  hardly  dawned. 

There  are  hours  and  daj's  when  we  feel  a  blissful  confidence 
in  ail  things,  as  though  we  had  found  the  key  that  should  open 
all  hearts,  and  held  the  magic  wand  which  reveals  all  hidden 
springs  and  brings  us  closer  to  every  living  being,  as  though  we 
had  found  a  comrade  and  a  brother.  The  world  is  brightened, 
and  the  soul  bathes  in  sensations  of  purest  pleasure,  and  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  but  existence,  life,  breathing,  and  loving. 

Erich  stood  at  the  window  and  looked  out  over  the  stream  to- 
ward the  mountains,  and  saw  castles,  cities,  and  towns  on  the 
shore  and  heights.     This  is  thy  home ;  thou  livest  in  a  beautiful 

He  was  soon  in  the  open  air,  walking  through  the  park  and 
forest,  not  as  if  he  himself  walked,  but  as  if  borne  on  by  an  in- 
visible power.  To  the  early  leaves  of  the  forest  trees,  to  grass 
and  flower,  drops  of  last  night's  storm  were  yet  clinging.  Not  the 
softest  wind  was  stirring,  and  yet  the  trees  were  shaking  off  the 
drops  like  rain;  the  sunlight  dawned  on  bough  and  leaf,  stirring 
them  with  occult  power.  Blackbirds  sang  in  the  bushes,  drown- 
ing with  their  jubilant  notes  all  songs  but  theirs. 

Erich  paused  at  an  open  spot,  and  stood  beneath  its  leafy  roof 
watching  the  flight  of  a  hawk,  which,  sailing  over  mountain  and 
river,  alighted  in  the  woods. 

Why  should  he  now  think  of  Herr  Sonnenkamp  ? 

Was  it  the  envy  and  fearfulncss  of  little  birds,  slandering  the 
large  bird?  and  has  he  not  a  right  to  live  according  to  his 
strength  ? 

Then  Erich  thought  of  the  boy,  as  if  he  would  visit  him  in  his 
dreams  and  say,  "1  come  to  thee." 

He  tried  to  find  the  glass  dome,  but  could  not,  and  turned  to- 
ward the  table-land  where  the  house  stood,  to  look  again  at  the 
va'lcys,  heights,  and  mountains. 

He  stood  in  a  large  field,  and  for  the  first  time  watched  the 
planting  of  a  vineyard.  The  laborers  held  in  their  hands  intru- 
ments  resembling  large  augers,  which  they  sank  in  the  spongy 
soil  to  prepare  it  for  the  slips  of  the  vine,  which  they  arranged 
in  regular  order.  He  spoke  to  the  men,  and  they  answered  kind- 
ly, knowing  from  his  voice  that  he  greeted  every  stranger  as  a 
brother.  He  asked  how  long  it  would  be  before  they  could  make 
the  first  wine ;  and  when  an  old  man  explained  it  all  to  him,  he 
felt  that  he  had  experienced  a  new  delight, 

'  '  in  brought  him  back  from  all  his  transcendental 
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thoughts,  from  hovering  in  his  endless  speculation,  and  placed 
him  again  on  the  earth.  He  went  away  thankful,  feeling  that 
he  must  hereafter  withdraw  himself  from  the  stream  of  his  far- 
reaching  thoughts,  and  plant  his  feet  on  the  solid  ground  of  a 
quiet,  effective  life. 

He  met  laborers  going  to  a  quarry  which,  as  they  told  him,  be- 
longed to  the  Count,  who  had  leased  it  all,  preferring  not  to  man- 
age his  own  estate.  The  overseer  greeted  him  pleasantly,  and 
showed  him  a  cement  factory  near  by,  where  he  saw  a  sfone  for 
flooring,  used  in  the  time  of  the  renaissance.  The  Count  had  ad- 
vised the  proprietor  to  copy  it,  and  the  imitation  had  found  a 
ready  sale. 

Invigorated  by  the  breath  of  nature  and  his  communion  with 
working  life,  Erich  returned  to  the  castle.  A  servant  informed 
him  that  the  Count  was  expecting  him.  Clodwig  was  already  in 
full  but  quiet  dress,  and  gave  his  hand  to  his  guest,  saymg: 

"  I  have  yet  many  things  to  ask  you,  but  only  one  now.  Did 
your  father  die  despairing  of— or  what  shall  I  say  ?  supported  by 
a  steady  and  well-grounded  hope  for  the  ftiture  progress  of  the 

With  the  full  strength  of  his  memory,  yet  more  quickened  by 
his  morning  impressions,  Erich  told  the  Count  how  his  father,  on 
the  night  before  he  died,  had  said  that  he  considered  his  son  for- 
tunate in  having  been  born  into  the  new  age,  when  the  world  is 
not  wholly  busied  in  abolishing  violence  and  wrong. 

"My  son,"  said  he,  "my  heart  trembles  with  joy  when  I 
look  into  the  centuries  and  see  arising  a  beauty,  a  freedom, 
and  a  watchfulness  over  the  rights  of  our . fellow-beings,  which 
we  now  see  only  in  the  germ.  Look  at  this  one  thing,  my  son : 
the  ancients  desired  that  the  state  should  educate  the  children, 
and  now  it  does  so  in  a  manner  of  which  Solon  and  Socrates 
never  dreamed.  You  wiU  live  to  see  the  time  when  men  will 
hardly  believe  that  there  ever  were  slaves,  serfs,  bondmen, 
sects,  and  all  the  rubbish  of  a  self-deceiving  world." 

Erich  added  how  happy  it  made  him  to  know  that  his  father 
had  passed  away  so  peacefully,  and  that  he,  his  son,  might  yet 
live  to  see  the  realization  of  his  hopes  drawing  near.  He  spoke 
so  ardently  that  the  Count  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 

"  We  will  not  go  further  into  the  subject  this  morning." 
Nevertheless  he  expressed  his  joy  that  he  was  so  hopeful  for 
the  future :   it  had  always  troubled  him  to  think  that  he  might 
have  lost  his  confidence  in  the  new  age. 

"  We  have  finished  our  morning  devotions,  now  let  us  take 
breakfast,"  said  he,  rising  briskly.  "Yet  one  more  question: 
Did  your  father  ever  explain  to  you  what  preceded  his  sudden 
quarrel —  you  know  what  I  mean — with  the  Court  V 
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"  Certainly ;   my  father  explained  it  to  me  fully." 

"  And  did  he  not  request  you  to  conceal  it  from  others  ?" 
'  Certainly;  from  others,  but  not  from  you." 

"  Did  he  mention  my  name  ?" 

"No;  but  he  told  me  expressly  to  IcU  it  to  those  whom  I 
reverence  with  all  my  soul,  and  so  I  tell  it  to  you." 

"  Speak  a  little  more  softly,"  said  the  Count,  and  Erich  con- 
tinued ; 

"  In  that  last  audience,  which  was  tept  secret,  my  father  was 
to  receive  from  the  Prince  a  patent  of  nobility,  in  order  to  be- 
come eligible  to  a  position  at  Court.  He  said  to  the  Prince  ; 
'  Your  Highness,  you  would  destroy  the  happiness  of  my  life- 
work — of  the  years  during  which  I  have  devoted  my  best  ener- 
gies to  the  instruction  of  my  Prince,  if  you  could  for  a  moment 
believe  that  1  receive  this  for  myself,  or,  especially,  if  you  thought 
that  I  consider  it  of  any  meaning  in  the  times  in  which  we  live.' 
'  I  do  not  trifle  with  such  things,'  answered  the  Prince.  '  Nor 
do  I  t'  returned  my  father.  Years  after  this  occurred,  as  he  told 
me  of  it,  his  lip  quivered,  and  he  said  that  that  moment  when 
he  stood  in  silence  facing  his  pupil  was  the  bitterest  of  his 
life." 

A  momentary  silence  followed,  and  then  Clodwig  said  : 

"  I  understand,  I  understand  ;  come." 

They  entered  the  saloon  of  the  ground-floor,  the  doors  of 
which  stood  open,  and  Bella  soon  joined  them.  She  thought 
that  Erich  looked  sharply  at  her,  and  turned  abruptly  to  a  side- 
board to  prepare  the  cotfee. 

"My  wife,"  said  Clodwig,  "has  sent  an  invitation  to  Miss 
Perini  to-day,  and  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  inform  Hcrr 
Sonnenkamp  that  you,  dear  Dournay,  will  call  upon  him  this 
evening — or,  yet  better,  early  to-morrow." 

"  I  must  excuse  my  brother  to  you,  for  he  went  to  the  horse- 
market  at  Mannheim  early  this  morning  with  a  young  man  who 
is  known  here  as  the  Wine-cavaUer.  Shall  I  give  you  coffee  or 
tea  ?" 

"Coffee,  if  you  please." 

"That's  brave;  that  makes  us  good  friends,"  said  Bella, 
brightly.  "  It's  abominably  polite  for  men  to  answer  this 
question  so:  '  It's  indifferent  to  me.'  If  it's  indifferent  to  you, 
dear  polite  soul,  then  choose  something  definite,  and  don't  leave 
the  choice  to  me." 

This  broke  the  ice,  and  they  sat  down  at  the  table. 

Bella  knew  that  Erich  was  examining  her,  and  she  knew  that 
she  looked  better  in  morning-dress  than  when  dressed  for  soci- 
ety. Her  movements  were  classically  graceful.  Her  figure 
was  slender  and  well  built.  Her  soft,  dark-brown  hair,  now 
half  in  disorder,  was  held  back  by  a  dehcate  lace  cap  tied  under 
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her  chin,  which  gave  her  an  improvised,  careiess  air,  as  though 
she  had  glanced  at  herself  in  the  mirror  casually.  Her  complex- 
ion was  as  fresh  as  though  she  had  just  bathed  it  in  milk ;  and 
in  fact  she  did  wash  it  in  milk  every  morning  and  every  night. 
She  had  a  keen  ypt  refined  expression ;  all  was  nobly  formed, 
but  her  upper  lip 'was  tightly  drawn,  and  a  sarcastic  cavalier  at 
Court  had  called  it  the  lip  of  a  poisoner.  Bella's  only  trouble  was 
that  she  had  a  man's  voice. 

She  made  good  use  of  her  playfulness  and  roguery  during 
the  conversation  at  the  breaklast-table.  She  was  surprised  al 
]ilrich's  appearance,  when  she  came  to  examine  it  closely,  for 
she  had  only  seen  him  at  twilight  and  when  the  candles  were 
lighted,  the  day  before.  He  was  plainly  one  who  must  be  seen 
by  daylight.  The  happy  emotions  of  his  soul  shone  brightly 
on  his  fece,  and  he  looked  at  Bella  as  if  he  wished  to  say :  "  1 
have  become  almost  the  son  of  your  husband;  let  us,  too, love 
each  other.'' 

Bella  was  unusually  pleasant :  perhaps  from  the  feeling  that 
she  had  been  praclismg  a  little  deceit  already  to-day.  A  note 
written  in  Italian  to  Miss  Perini,  had  contained  the  information, 
no  less  carefully  worded  than  comprehensive,  that  the  new- 
comer was  to  be  examined  closely. 

When  Clodwig  told  the  sen-ant  that  Erich  would  come  that 
evening  or  the  next  day,  she  felt  quieted  and  justified  in  the 
deception  which  she  had  practised,  for  Clodwig  had  never 
before  detained  a  guest  so  obstinately  ;  and  no  one  else  could 
boast  of  having  so  withdrawn  him  from  his  self-absorbed  habits 
of  life. 

Clodwig  and  Bella  had  promised  each  other  to  live  only  for 
themselves,  and  they  had  hitherto  faithfully  kept  that  promise. 
"  I  am  a  weary  soul,"  Clodwig  had  said  to  Bella, when  he  asked 
her  for  her  hand,  and  Bella  had  answered  that  she  would  give 
the  weary  one  rest.  From  that  time  Bella  had  severed  even- 
tie  which  bound  her  to  the  outer  world,  for  she  knew  tha  , 
friendly  visits  can  only  be  for  days  or  hours,  and  then  onl)'_ 
leave  loneliness  more  lonely. 

Bella  was  very  amiable  toward  everybody,  provided  every- 
body would  do  her  will  and  live  as  she  wished  him  to.  But 
she  really  loved  no  one — she  had  no  need  of  others,  and  they 
must  leave  her  at  peace.  She  disliked  the  numerous  connections 
which  Clodwig  had  previously  had  with  men  and  women,  and 
Clodwig  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  wife,  who  lived  only  for  him, 
and  narrowed  the  circle  of  his  extensive  correspondence  and 
personal  intercourse  with  others  to  the  lowest  possible  limit. 
It  was  only  with  the  society  of  their  immediate  neighborhood 
that  they  had  any  connection.  We  became  acquainted  yester- 
day with  the  society  of  the  citizens,  or  as  it  was  called  up  here, 
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the  " cold-iueat"  society;  but  twice  a  year  the  noble  families 
scattered  through  the  neighborhood  were  invited.  Should  this 
nmawav  Captain  destroy  all  this? 

In  the  triumph  of  the  bthef  that  she  had  banished  him  Bella 
becime  yet  more  talkati\e  Erich  could  not  help  piais  ng 
1  lughingly  that  whimsical  enthusiasm  about  the  wme  that 
runs  all  thiough  the  Rhine  land  and  attacks  eierjbodj  who 
enters  the  c  rcle  of  the  inhabitants  At  last  he  brought  the 
ttniersation  back  to  Sonnenkamp  remarking  that  the  waj  in 
ivhich  his  name  was   mentioned   yesterda^   seemed  puzilin^  to 

Bella  laughingly  explained  how  enchanted  she  was  to  find 
that  instead  ot  bting  the  conhrmcd  I  hilister  she  had  thought 
him,  Sonnenkimp  was  a  conqueror,  a  mightv  hero  and  that  n 
this  stockjobbing  world  there  was  nothmg  more  nobli,  to  con 
quer  than  money. 

An  affinity  seemed  to  exist  between  the  adventurous  nature 
of  Sonnenkamp  and  that  of  Bella. 

"  I  have  often  noticed,"  said  Clodwig  gravely,  "  that  so  long 
as  a  man  is  acquiring  wealth,  his  success  is  looked  upon  with 
satisfaction  by  the  world;  but  when  he  has  reached  his  goal, 
then  that  same  world,  which  before  expressed  itself  as  so  well 
satisfied,  deserts  and  criticises  him.  Do  you  understand  horti- 
culture ?" 

"No."     , 

"  Herr  Sonnenkamp  is  a  very  notable  gardener.  Is  it  not  re- 
marltable  that  since  we  have  subdued  our  passion  for  the  French 
style  of  laying  out  our  parks  in  imitation  of  nature,  we  should 
(ly  for  refuge  to  fruit-raising,  and  there  find  protection  in  our 
common  necessities.  The  English  excel  all  the  world  in  raising 
swine,  producing  some  that  almost  look  like  four-footed  flitches 
of  bacon.  The  French,  however,  devote  themselves  to  fruit,  and 
draw  tabulous  profits  from  the  cultivation  of  it.  Yes,"  he  con- 
cluded, smiling,  "  Heir  Sonnenkamp  is  not  only  great  at  edu- 
cating trees,  but  equally  great  at  marring  them.  To-day  I  can 
speak  more  plainly  to  you;  I  have  never  liked  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp, and  never  will.  With  all  his  politeness  and  desire  to 
please,  a  certain  brutality  is  evidently  inwrought  in  his  whole 

"  Ves,"  added  Bella,  "you  would  occupy  a  difficult  position, 
especially  as  regards  Roland." 

"As  regards  Roland?"  asked  Erich. 

"Ves;  that  is  the  name  of  the  boy  who  would  like  to  know 
much,  hut  learn  nothing." 

The  expression  ivas  so  appropriate  that  Bella  looked  around, 
as  if  much  pleased  with  herself.  The  parrot,  perched  in  his 
cage  on  the  veranda,  cried  out  shrilly,  as  if  to  dispute  her. 
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"Sec,"  said  Bella,  rising,  "there's  my  tyrant;  a  pupil  who 
tyrannizes  over  his  mistress  fearfully." 

She  took  the  parrot  from  his  cage  and  placed  it  on  her  shoul- 
der. It  was  enough  to  make  one  jealous  to  see  the  way  in  which 
she  kissed  and  fondled  it,  and  her  motions  were  all  beautiful, 
particularly  the  curving  of  her  head  and  neck. 

CHAPTER  XL 
M£DUSA  AND  VICTORIA. 

CLODWIG  remained  with  his  eyes  cast  down  for  a  long 
time  after  Bella  had  left  the  room.  He  nodded  to  Erich 
as  if  to  welcome  him  anew.  Bella  soon  returned  with  the 
parrot  on  her  hand,  caressing  it.  She  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  for  a  long  time,  while  Erich  was  relating  how  he  had  that 
morning  left  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Rhine,  and 
gone  farther  inland,  where  he  had  conversed  with  several  of  tlie 
people. 

Clodwig  enlarged  somewhat  on  his  favorite  theory,  that 
traces  of  the  early  Roman  colonists  could  still  be  seen  in  the 
physiognomy  and  character  of  the  inhabitants.  Bella  seemed 
unwilling  to  be  forced  to  listen  to  what  she  had  so  often  heard, 
and  said,  with  some  appearance  of  temper : 

"  Whenever  a  person  leaves  the  Rhine  he  has  a  feeling — at 
least  it  is  so  ivith  me — as  though  some  one,  perhaps  Father 
Rhine  himself,  were  looking  after  him  and  calling:  "Look 
back  again !" 

"We  men  have  not  always  the  desire  to  be  looked  at," 
answered  Clodivig,  as  he  called  Erich's  attention  to  a  vase 
which  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  had  brought  with  him  the  day 
before,  and  which  was  now  standing  on  the  sideboard  of  the 
breakfast-room.  Erich  was  glad  to  examine  it ;  and  then  the 
Count  conducted  him  to  an  adjoining  apartment,  which  was 
filled  with  all  sorts  of  unearthed  relics  of  ancient  times.  Erich, 
who  had  only  just  left  the  study  of  antiquity,  seemed  so  well 
acquainted  with  these  striking  objects,  that  Bella  could  not  help 
expressing  her  surprise. 

"You  are  a  good  teacher;  it  must  be  a  pleasure  to  be  in- 
structed b        u 

d  Bella  amiably  continued: 

m  n  who  impart  knowledge  in  order  to 

ers  who  do  so  against  their  will ;   but 

h  a  friendly  way,  that  you  seem  like  a 

rejoiced  to  be  able  to  bestow  a  gift 

eiver;   and  you  do  it,  not  only  in  such 
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thing,   but   that   the  person  to  whom  you   are   talking  undcr- 

Clodwig  looked  up  in  surprise,  for  that  was  the  same  ex- 
pression that  he  had  used  yesterday  when  recalling  the  fact, 
that  it  was  only  by  means  of  the  unselfish  assistance  which 
Professor  Dournay  had  given  him,  that  his  little  scientific  work 
had  seen  the  hght. 

After  Bella  had  said  this,  she  left  the  room,  and  the  two  men 
went  together  lo  Erich's  chamber,  where  Erich  showed  him  the 
thesis  which  he  had  written  preparatory  to  obtaining  his  degree. 
It  struck  him  now  for  the  first  time  how  singulaily  appropriate 
his  subject  had  been,  for  he  had  chosen  the  apocryphal  tract  oJ 
Plato,  "Concerning  Wealth,"  and  now  he  was  about  to  under- 
take the  instruction  of  a  boy  born  in  the  midst  of  riches.  The 
coincidence  struck  the  Count  as  well  as  himself. 

Clodwig  desired  Erich  to  translate  the  Latin  into  German  for 
him,  Snd  found  the  essay  replete  with  interest  The  Count 
said,  as  he  arose  from  his  chair,  that  it  must  have  made  a 
peculiar  impression  on  Erich,  to  see  the  Medusa  placed  directly 
opposite  to  the  Victoria,  but  he  confessed  to  a  heresy  which, 
although  condemned  by  philosophy,  was  attractive  to  him 
personally.  The  Medusa  appeared  to  him  the  representation 
of  all-consuming  passion,  in  which  the  transgressor  is  forced  to 
see  an  image  of  himself,  and  it  was  well  worthy  of  attention 
that  the  ancients  had  represented  the  chaos  of  the  soul  under 
the  form  of  a  woman,  and  that  passion  which  overleaps  all 
bounds  appears  yet  more  repulsive  when  brought  in  direct  con- 
trast with  the  fcLnale  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  Victoria  von 
trast  with  the  female  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  Rauch's 
ViLtory  seemed  to  him  the  embodiment  of  the  soul  of  modern 
culture,  unruffled  by  the  emotions. 

"  The  face  bears  a  wonderful  resemblance^"  He  did  not  con- 
clude the  sentence,  but  stammered  into  another,  and  continued : 
"  This  is  not  that  Goddess  of  Victory  who  haughtily  wears  her 
garland  on  her  brow :  it  is  the  image  of  that  Victory  whose  soul 
is  torn  by  the  feeling  that  she  must  conquer  all  who  oppose  her. 
Nay,  more  ;  this  Victoria  is  the  goddess  who  has  gained  that 
most  sublime  of  all  victories — victory  over  herself." 

After  Clodwig  had  thus  explained  himself,  he  said : 

"  Now  I  will  leave  you  :  I  have  already — to-day  and  yesterday, 
conversed  too  much  with  you." 

Erich  remained  in  his  room,  and  while  he  was  writing  to  his 
mother,  Clodwig  sat  with  Bella,  and  said  to  her; 

"  This  young  man  is  an  ideal  nature,  and  ought  not  to  remain 
confined  for  hours  by  his  calling:  he  should  be  as  free  as  a  bird 
on  its  branch,  singing,  flying,  without  any  settled  object  or  any 
thought  of  time ;  but  he  should  never  be  intruded  upon.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  meet  so  deep  a  nature." 
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"Isn't  he  aliltle  too  conscious  of  his  oivn  importance?"  asked 
Bella,  with  an  evil  light  in  her  eyes. 

"  Oh  no.  He  does  not  wish  to  shine :  and  yet  he  is  pure  light. 
When  I  am  with  him  1  seem  to  stand  in  the  Spring  sunlight  of 
the  soul.  He  is  a  man  whose  thoughts  are  pure,  and  I  am  as 
much  at  home  with  him  as  within  .the  deepest  recesses  of  my 

As  Bella  did  not  speak,  the  Count  continued  : 

"  This  peculiarity  I  find  very  agreeable  in  him  ;  when  one  is 
speaking  he  never  interrupts  either  by  word  or  movement,  but 
listens  to  the  end.  This,  in  a  man  of  so  much  vivacity,  and  one 
whose  mind  is  so  well  stored  as  his,  is  something  more  than  mere 
politeness," 

Bella  was  silent  and  worked  industriously  at  her  embroidery. 
At  last  she  said,  looking  up  pleasantly; 

"  Your  pleasure  is  mine." 

'  And  I  would  preserve  that  pleasure,"  answered  Clodwig. 

"  He's  a  handsome  man,"  Bella  added. 

"  Now  for  the  first  time,  when  you  recall  it,  do  I  remember 
how  handsome  he  is.  He  does  not  parade  his  beauty,  and  ! 
believe  that  that  is  the  only  true  beauty  which  does  not  impress 
us  while  it  is  present,  but  the  elements  of  which  come  back  to 
us,  new  and  beautiful,  after  the  actual  object  has  departed. 
Most  handsome  men  seem  to  be  continually  looking  in  a  glass 
seen  only  by  themselves.  Why  should  I  relinquish  this  man 
to  another,  and  that  other,  Herr  Sonnenkamp?  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  him  a  home  for  years.     Why  should  I  not  do  so  ?" 

"Why  not  ?"  said  Bella,  laying  aside  her  embroidery.  "  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  I  have  no  pleasure  that  is  not  yours  :  don't 
forget  this  in  your  short  happiness,  your  child-like  trust  in  a 
new  companion.  I,  too,  feel  tiie  nobleness  of  his  character, 
and  that  he  both  can  and  would  give  us  exalted  pleasure." 

"  Then  why  should  we  not  keep  him  with  us  ?" 

"  Because  we  wish  to  be  alone  1  Clodwig,  let  us  live  alone  ! 
It  is  my  wish  that  my  brother  should  leave  us  soon.  Any  third 
party,  even  though  nearest  by  ties  of  blood  or  spirit,  will  be  an 
obstacle  in  our  way,  for  when  he  is  near  I  cannot  live  for  you 
alone,  nor  you  for  me  !" 

While  speaking,  she  had  laid  her  hand  on  Clodwig's  arm; 
now  she  took  his  hand  and  caressed  it. 

Clodwig  went  away,  and  Bella  looked  after  him,  shaking  her 

Bella  appeared  at  the  dinner-table  beautifully  dressed,  with  a 
single  rose  in  her  hair.  The  men  seemed  weary,  but  she  was 
extremely  animated.  She  told  how  happy  she  had  always  felt 
at  the  house  of  Erich's  parents—a  house  in  which  no  word  not 
noble  was  uttered,  for  his  mother  lived  an  ideal  life  ;  she  was  a 
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priestess  on  whose  domestic  altar  an  ideal  flame  was  ever  burn- 
ing. Erich  was  happy,  and  he  believed  that  his  existence  could 
know  no  higher  pleasure. 

At  noon  they  went  to  look  at  the  surrounding  country.  Bella 
was  silent  during  the  journey.  They  visited  an  ancient  Roman 
camp,  and  Bella  sat  under  a  tree  alone  while  the  men  examined 
the  place. 

When  the  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  evening,  Bella  appeared 
like  another  being.  She  had  dressed  herself  three  times  that 
day,  and  was  now  extremely  lively. 

Bella  had  not  for  an  hour  during  her  life  been  unsatisfied 
with  herself.  She  easily  excused  herself  for  her  actions,  for  she 
always  said:  "At  the  time  when  you  did  that,  you  were  right 
in  doing  it."  She  wished  now,  above  all  things,  not  to  appear 
to  her  husband's  new  favorite,  as  a  quiet,  unspeaking  appendage 
to  her  husband.  Erich  should  learn  who  she  was.  She  was  not 
only  the  wife  of  Clodwig,  but  also  Bella  von  Prancken. 

Clodwig  had  hardly  expressed  the  wish  that  she  would  play, 
before  she  was  ready.  The  hasty,  nervous  way  in  which  she  re- 
moved her  bracelets,  which  Erich  courteously  took  from  her 
hand  and  laid  on  the  marble  table  under  the  mirror;  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  raised  both  hands  like  fluttering  wings,  and 
then  brought  them  down  upon  the  key-board  like  a  swimmer  in 
his  element; — all  this  showed  that  she  was  determined  to  hold 
no  secondary  position.  Never  since  she  had  been  married  had 
Bella  played  so  before  a  tliiid  person ;  she  had  allowed  Clodwig 
alone  to  know  her  wonderful  skill  at  the  piano,  and  now  even  he 
who  knew  every  peculiarity  of  her  playing,  was  surprised  and 
charmed. 

In  a  pause  in  the  music,  Erich  appeared  to  have  struck  the 
right  chord  by  saying  that  after  such  exquisite  enjoyment  found 
in  intercourse  with  noble  minds,  and  such  glimpses  of  the  large 
and  untrammelled  nature  of  the  soul,  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
left  but  the  dying  away  of  emotion  in  the  limitless,  shoreless 
ether  of  music.  An  empire  of  waking  dreams,  of  boundless 
emotions  arises  within  us  which  extends  far  beyond  the  word 
or  the  glance,  which  can  nowhere  be  known  in  visible  and  audi- 
ble nature,  and  has  its  foundation  only  in  the  deep  and  hidden 
recesses  of  the  hunvan  soul. 

"  Mozart  answered  the  question :  What  preceded  in  his  mind 
the  composition  of  his  music  ?  by  saying :  '  Nothing  but  music 
that  ■aiillht  expressed — the  pure  phantasy  without  defined  feel- 
ing, without  limited  thought— nothing  but  a  rhythmical  tossing 
of  the  billows  of  music'  Let  us  again  leave  this  world  of  sight 
and  thought,"  continued  Erich,  "and  through  music  enter  thai 
pure,  that  mysterious,  yet  all-surrounding  kingdom  of  melody, 
which  is  chaos  redeemed  and  working  according  to  law." 
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Bella  had  seated  herself  in  a  large  cushioned  chair,  and  lean- 
iijg  back  in  it,  appeared  to  be  so  absorbed  in  what  he  was  say- 
ing, that  Erich,  ivho  feared  that  he  had  outstepped  the  bounds 
of  decorum  by  looking  at  her  so  intently,  dropped  his  eyes. 

To  the  surprise  of  both  men,  she  abniptiy  arose  and  bade 
them  good-night.  She  gave  her  hand  to  Clodwig,  then  to 
Vrich,  then  again  to  Clodwig,  and  hastily  left  the  room. 

The  Coimt  remained  but  a  few  minutes  longer  with  his  guest, 
and  then  excused  himself. 

Erich  went  to  his  room  like  one  intoxicated.  How  rich  was 
the  world  !  What  a  day  that  had  been,  from  the  morning  in 
the  dewy  forest  till  now  t  Happiness  is  not  the  lie  that  men 
call  it !     Here  are  two  inortals  who  are  happy  and  at  rest ! 

On  the  stairs  he  suddenly  paused,  and  from  the  unconscious 
thought  of  Villa  Eden,  and  the  conscious  thought  of  the  blissful 
existence  of  Bella  and  the  Count,  arose  the  question;  "  Is  not  a 
life  of  beauty^the  development  of  the  soul  by  free  intercourse 
with  Nature,  and" satisfaction  of  the  mind  by  means  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  science  and  ait — possible  only  (o  wealth,  to  freedom  from 
all  care  and  want,  and  liberation  from  all  labor  and  distracting 

As  he  entered  his  room  carrying  the  light,  he  stood  horrified, 
as  if  he  saw  an  apparition,  before  the  Medusa,  who  looked  at 
him  with  writhing  lips  and  gnashing  teeth. 

What  is  this?  How  could  that  bust  so  suddenly  acquire  this 
resemblance?     Did  Clodwig  know  it?     It  is  horrible  ! 

Erich  turned,  and  now,  like  devils'  work,  the  Victoria  looked 
like  Bella,  when  she  submissively  and  with  quiet  modesty  bowed 
her  head. 

Had  Clodwig  any  suspicion  of  this  wonderful  result  of  placing 
the  busts  opposite  to  each  other,  and  had  he  not  explained  it 
all  yesterday  when  speaking  of  his  heresy  ? 

Erich's  pulse  beat  hard. 

He  extinguished  the  candle,  and  looked  out  into  the  dark 
night,  trying  to  call  up  in  memory  the  pleasures  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER   XII. 
M.-IDAME    ADVENTURESS. 

EARLY  in  the  morning  Erich  dressed  himself  in  his  cap- 
tain's uniform,  as  Clodwig  had  particularly  advised  him  on 
a  former  occasion.  He  had  taken  a  horse,  also  at  the  instance 
of  Clodwig ;  his  trunks  were  to  be  sent  after  him. 

Clodwig's  troubled  face  became  bright  as  he  saw  this  hand- 
some, stately  man,  who  looked  every  inch  a  soldier,  enter  the 
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drawing-room.  White  bidding  him  good-morning,  Clodwig 
pointed  to  his  arm  and  said: 

"  Take  off  the  crape  before  you  leave  here." 

Erich  looked  puzzled,  and  Clodwig  said  in  explanation : 

"Not  being  sentimental,  you  must  confess  that  it  isnotexactlj 
in  good  taste  to  enter  a  strange  house  for  the  first  time  with 
crapeon  your  arm.  You  would  seem  to  ask  for  a  sympathy  that  you 
can  lay  no  claim  to.  You'll  have  less  trouble  after^vard  if  you 
tell  yourself  sharply  at  the  very  outset  that  you  are  entering  ser- 
vice at  the  house  of  an  immensely  rich  man  who  does  not  like  to 
be  excited.  The  more  you  keep  your  personal  matters  to  your- 
self, the  freer  you  will  be." 

Clodwig  laughingly  quoted  a  passage  from  Lucian's  "  Sale  of 
Philosophical  Souls,"  where  the  stoic  who  has  been  made  a  slave 
cries  out :   "  They  have  sold  me,  but  my  soul  is  free  !" 

Erich  good-humoredly  removed  the  crape. 

Bella  had  had  herself  excused  for  not  appearing  at  breakfast; 
but  had  sent  her  farewell  an  revoir  to  Erich,  and  so  the  two  men 
were  alone.  Clodwig  handed  Erich  a  letter  for  Hcrr  Sonnen- 
kamp,  telling  him  expressly  not  to  make  an  engagement  until 
tliey  had  seen  each  other  again.  As  he  did  so  be  muttered  half- 
intelligibly ; 

"  Perhaps  I'll  keep  you  all  to  myself." 

Clodwig  gave  his  young  friend  all  sorts  of  good  advice,  like  a 
mother  who  stuffs  her  son's  pockets  before  he  sets  out  on  a 
journey. 

"  1  am  only  slightly  acquainted  with  the  boy;  in  fact,  all  I  know 
about  him  is  that  he  is  very  handsome.  Are  you  not  of  my 
opinion,  that  it  is  entirely  wrong  to  give  a  young  mind  great 
principles  on  which  to  live  before  it  has  the  fundamental  ma- 
terials of  life  or  knows  its  currents  ? " 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Erich.  "It  would  be  like  building  rail- 
roads in  uncultivated  or  half-civilized  countries  before  ordinary 
roads  hate  been  laid  out  to  fiicilitate  the  exchange  of  agricultural 
or  industrial  products.  The  real  cause  of  the  sickness  of  men 
in  modern  times  is  that  children  are  taught  dogmatically  the 
laws  of  the  government  of  the  world ;— a  luxurious  fallacy,  and 
unproductive  because  it  neglects  a  prerequisite." 

Clodwig  nodded.  "  This  was  a  man  who  might  be  allowed  to 
go  far  out  in  the  open  sea :  he  always  seemed  to  have  a  com- 
pass with  him," 

At  last  it  was  time  to  go.  Clodwig  said :  "  I  will  walk  a  litlte 
way  with  you." 

Erich  took  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  as  they  went  along 
side  by  side,  Clodwig  often  looked  at  Erich  with  an  affectionate 
troubled  glance.  He  repeated  that  he  considered  it  a  high  honor 
fbt  the  young  American  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  such  an  abl? 
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man  as  he,  and  advised  Erich  to  keep  this  steadily  in  h._ 
avoid  the  slightest  approach  to  obsequiousness  in  his  in 
v/jth  Herr  Sonnenkamp.  Hen-  Sonnenkamp  allowed  himseit  to 
be  much  talked  about,  either  because  he  was  too  virtuous  to  care 
about  it,'  or  because  there  were  facts  in  his  life  which  he  was  glad 
to  see  covered  up  by  this  talk  about  trifles.  It  was,  at  all  events, 
singular  that  he,  though  a  German  by  birth,  never  had  any  rel- 
atives at  his  house.  It  was  very  evident  from  this  that  he,  being 
of  low  extraction,  was  willing  to  help  his  relatives  only  on  con- 
dition of  their  never  coming  to  visit  him.  Major  Krassler  had 
once  told  him  something  to  this  effect 

"Now,"  said  Clodwig,  stopping,  "do  not  say  anything  to 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  about  your  brief  connection  with  the  House 
of  Correction.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  too  critical  about 
him,  hut  most  people  are  apt  to  be  shy  of  men  engaged  in  that 
calling. " 

Erich  thanked  him.  He  saw  this  man's  earnest  desire  to 
smooth  his  journey  through  life.  They  went  a  little  farther 
together. 

"Now,"  said  Clodwig,  "I  will  return;  but  let  me  give  you 

"  A  warning?" 

"Perhaps  that  is  not  the  right  word.  I  only  wanted  to  tell 
you  to  be.  careful  to  put  a  high  value  on  yourself  in  the  world. 
He  who  in  his  life  is  seen  to  be  occupied  with  something  beyond 
common  wants,  common  pleasures,  and  common  honors,  will 
appear  an  exalted  being  to  men  who  cannot  understand  his  pre- 
dilections. The  world  cannot  be  just  to  such  men  ;  it  inust  con- 
demn them,  because  it  sees  its  own  pursuits  condemned  by  them. 
If  you  remain  true  to  yourself— and  I  believe  you  will— you  will 
have  a  lifelong  martyrdom  to  bear.  Bear  it  in  proud  self-com- 
prehension, and  knowing  that  your  new  old  friend  understands 
and  sympathizes  with  you." 

The  old  man  laid  his  hands  on  both  of  Erich's  shoulders, 
kissed  him,  and  turned  hastily  away.     He  did  not  once  iook 

Erich  mounted  and  rode  away.  When  he  reached  the  comer 
of  the  forest  he  turned  and  looked  back.  He  saw  Clodwig 
standing  still. 

Bella,  who  had  been  watching  them  from  the  balcony,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  road,  now  came  to  meet  her 
husband.  She  was  much  moved  when  she  looked  in  his  face; 
she  had  never  seen  such  emotion  there.  He  seemed  (o  have 
been  weeping.     Clodwig  said  hastily : 

"  You  were  right;  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  remain  alone. 
Vet  \  love  this  modem  age,  it  is  so  different  from  ours  !  No 
longer  vacillating  between  those  two  poles,  enthusiasm  and  de- 
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spair,  it  has  in  it,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  certain  intdkciiial  enthiisi- 
asm,  and.  I  believe  it  will  accomplish  more  than  we.  I  am  glad 
that  I  am  not  too  old  to  understand  this  youth.  I  admire  and 
love  the  present  age.  The  world  knows  to-day,  as  no  other  age 
has  known,  what  it  wishes  and  •will  have;  this  is  true  in  all 
philosophy  and  all  life." 

Bella  felt  obliged  to  answer  something,  and  said  that  it  would 
be  fortunate  for  young  Sonnenkamp  to  have  such  a  teacher. 

"  And  it  pains  me  to  think  that  he  shall  enter  that  house." 

"  And  yet  you  have  just  recommended  him. " 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  troubles  me.  Sooner  or  later,  everything 
done  in  half  truth,  or  with  contradiction  in  the  soul,  revenges 
itself  I  have  brought  myself  nearer  to  Herr  Sonnenkamp  en- 
tirely against  my  wish.  In  that  house  I  always  feel  as  if  I  were 
in  a  family  of  horse-eaters.  My  God  !  It  may  be  a  prejudice 
of  mine,  and  horse-flesh  may  be  good  to  eat,  but  yet  I'm  trou- 
bled for  the  glorious  young  man." 

Clodwig  seemed  unable  to  stop  speaking  of  Erich,  and  as  he 
recalled  it  all,  he  wondered  how,  in  so  short  a  time,  he  had  come 
to  know  him  so  well,  and  pointing  to  an  apple-tree  in  blossom, 
he  cried  out : 

"  1.00k  at  ihat  blossoming  tree ;  it  is  like  this  Dournay.  He 
shakes  himself,  and  covers  us  over  and  over  with  flowers,  and 

Bella  answered  that  it  must  be  a  difficult  task  for  a  man  who 
was  so  highly  thought  and  spoken  of,  to  make  his  conduct 
always  tally  with  such  a  high  standard. 

"When  one  is  so  fond  of  giving  instruction,"  she  asked  quiet- 
ly, "isn't  he  apt  to  be  a  little  too  self-appreciative,  a  little  too 

"  Oh  no !  This  young  man  does  not  wish  to  shine,  but  he  is 
unwilling  to  lose  a  minute  in  frivolity.  He  lets  his  strength 
work,  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  he  should  be  pleased  with  the 
attention  and  sympathy  of  others.  Unless  he  had  this  pleasure 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  love  talking  as  he  does.  That 
is  the  faith  which  removes  mountains  of  prejudice.;' 

"Faith  f"  said  Bella,  smiling  at  her  conceit  before  she  uttered 
it;  "it  seems  to  me  more  hke  the  permanent  anointing  of 
unbelief  ' 

Clod«ig  explained  with  great  earnestness  that  it  was  much 
rather  i  keen  penttntion  into  life  He  spoke  earnestlj  and 
long  Bella  pretended  to  listen  but  in  realit)  hardh  heard 
him  she  smiled  to  herself  as  she  thought  of  this  old  diplomat 
who  ftas  so  mexphcibly  childlike — almost  childish  She 
raised  her  head  proudlj  as  she  dwelt  upon  her  own  steidfist 
virtue  in  so  strenuousl)  opposing  her  own  husband  who  wished 
to  bring  such  a  richl>  endowed  man  m  contact  with  her 
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Ill  the  mean  time  Erich  was  riding  through  the  forest,  filled 
with  keen  enjoyment  of  the  good  fortune  that  had  come  to  him. 
Ke  grasped  his  horse's  bridle  firmly.  He  was  in  that  exalted 
state  of  mmd  when  one  feels  assured  that  every  undertaking 
will  succeed,  and  all  impediments  be  soon  and  easily  re- 
noved.  He  wondered  at  his  good  fortune  in  meeting  a  man  of 
such  fine  nature,  and  who  was  evidently  so  reticent  with  others, 
and  in  having  so  quickly  and  completely  won  him. 

He  had  left  his  past  life  behind  him  :  now  a  new  one  should 
begin. 

He  smiled  as  he  thought:  "So  the  heroes  of  antiquity  must 
have  felt  who  knew  themselves  to  be  under  the  protection  of  an 
Olympian  god  1" 

He  paused  at  a  bend  of  the  woods  and  took  Clodwig's  open 
letter  from  his  pocket.     He  read : 

"  Neighborly  greeting  to  Herr  Sonnenkamp  at  Villa  Eden. 
If  I  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  son,  I  would  have  re- 
garded it  as  the  fulfilment  of  my  dearest  wish  to  be  able  to  give 


"CflSTLE  Wot 

Erich  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  rode  merrily  through  the 
greenwood,  while  the  birds  sang  in  the  trees. 

As  he  rode  through  the  village,  he  saw  through  the  roses 
that  clambered  over  the  windows  of  the  courthouse,  a  rosy- 
cheeked,  brown-haired  girl,  who  quickly  drew  back  as  he  waved 
his  hand  to  her  fr6m  a  distance.  He  wanted  to  look  back  and 
see  if  she  was  looking  after  him,  but  was  afraid  to. 

It  struck  him  now,  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  while,  what  a 
vain  fellow  he  was.  He  had  believed  that  the  girl  behind  the 
flowers  was  looking  for  him  ;  and  theie  it  was  Lina  watching 
for  Prancken,  and  thinking  it  was  his  hoi"se  she  heard ! 

Erich  rode  on  through  the  valley  along  the  bank  of  the  river. 
He  was  so  full  of  delight  that  now  the  old  songs  began  to  come 
back  to  his  lips.  He  did  not  sing  them  aloud — onlj  in  his  heart 
All  the  fulness  and  infinite  variety  of  thought,  sight,  and  feeling 
stirred  in  his  soul.  As  he  saw  the  sun  gleaming  on  the  far-oif 
dome  of  Villa  Eden,  it  seemed  suddcnl>  like  a  flash  of 
lightning. 

"Why  couldst  thou  not  have  such  a  free,  beautiful  life? 
Why  must  thou  serve?" 

And  then  the  thought  came  to  him .  '  W  hat  wouldst  thou  do 
in  such  a  careless,  selfish  existence?" 

This  was  the  riddle — how  to  teach  a  rich  boy  ?  And 
— strange  to  say,  such  are  the  contradictions  which  coexist  in 
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the  human  mind—Erich,  while  he  believed  himself  unable  to 
solve  this  riddle,  yet  thought  that  he  comprehended  the  «ay  in 
whichthea     ■         '  '■         '     '    ■'•  -    '       '-'  - 


and  the  enigma  ii_ _ 

Again  the  question  came  to  him;  "H  h  Id  a  b  y  be 
educated  who  knon's  that  such  a  villa  and  h  w  1  h  II  be 
his  own,  and  sees  before  him  nothing  to  co    p  1  h  n  k?" 

Erich's  eyes  had  been  cast  down,  but  now  1  d  h     head 

and  smiled.  Neither  the  teacher  nor  the  p  pi  mpl  con- 
ception— ^an  idea ;  ye  are  living,  self-fon  d  n  S  h  a 
question  can  have  no  general  solution,  and  U  ddl  like 
dreary  out-door  storms.  Regarded  from  h  fid  of  a 
room  they  seem  unbearable  ;  but  there,  th  j  1  a  d  re- 
freshing. 

In  this  spirit,  he  would  accept  the  quest  p    from 

all  his  melancholy  thoughts. 

"  Come  riddle,  I  am  here  i"  he  cried  ou   1     dl>  II  orse 

broke  into  a  brisk  trot. 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  trouble,  his  fac  k  pi     sant 

smile.  He  wondered  if  he  was  not  enchanted,  and  the  whole 
overflowing  life  of  youth  came  over  him,  as  he  spoke  aloud  to 
himself  a  letter  which  he  would  write  to  hU  mother  that  day : 

"  Dear  Mother ; — You  must  have  yourself  christened  Lady 
Adventuress,  for  your  son  Doctor  Adventurer,  Captain,  Valiant 
Warrior,  has  gone  to  Utopia  in  the  midst  of  steam-cars  and  tele- 
graphs, his  belly  filled  with  the  sugar  of  praise,  and  the  sweet 
almonds  of  protection,  by  a  pair  of  spirits  who  guard  the 
Sangraal.  Your  son  is  even  now  seated  on  a  horse  that  looks 
as  if  colored  with  Isabel  grapes,  and  has  in  his  pocket  the 
Sesame  of  a  wise  hermit,  and  the  whole  world  is  a  little  table 
covered  with  goodies,  and  everything  says :  '  Heart,  what  shall 
1  help  you  to?' 

"  Dear  mother !  If  you  would  like  to  have  a 'lonely  isle,'  just 
say  so,  for  I  have  any  number  of  them  to  dispose  of. 

"  There's  a  postscript  too,  dear  mother  1  How  would  it  be, 
dear  mother,  if  this  incalculable  millionaire  that  I'm  riding  to 
should  turn  out  to  be  Uncle  Adam  ?  That  would  just  put  a 
finishing  touch  to  the  fairy  tale." 

Erich  stood  suddenly  still,  as  he  thought  that  this  fantastic 
idea  might  be  the  truth. 

Then  he  rode  briskly  up  the  broad  road,  on  each  side  of 
which  nut-trees  were  dropping  their  blossoms  on  the  ground. 

His  horse  trotted  along,  his  black  mane  fluttering.  The 
rider  took  ofl"  his  cap,  and  let  the  fresh  stream  of  air  cool  his  hot 
forehead. 
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THE  ships  sail  up  and  down  the  stream,  the  railway  trains 
roll  hither  and  thither,  and  men  of  all  climes  and  condi- 
tions enjoy  the  scenery.  "  Here  or  there,"  says  many  a  one, 
"I  might  pass  my  life  in  peaceful  enjoyment  of  nature,  doing 
my  chosen  work  alone  or  surrounded  by  those  I  love." 

The  shores  of  the  Rhine  are  a  beautiful  place  of  rest,  and  yet 
they  have  motion  enough.  Before  the  threshold  of  the  house 
lies  the  highway  of  business.  Every  hour,  traffic  changes  the 
solitude  into  a  scene  of  bustling  activity. 

Beautiful  cities  and  villages  lie  along  theshore  with  their  castles 
and  vineyards,  and  charming  country-seats  nestle  among  the 
hills — one  unbroken  chain  of  beauty. 

In  every  city  and  in  every  house  one  may  hear  stories  of  the 
fortunes  of  inhabitants  who  have  by  determined  exertion  saved 
themselves  from  the  flood,  or  at  last,  with  the  utmost  eflort 
reached  the  shore.  Not  a  few,  however,  have  been  violently 
hurled  on  the  beach. 

He  who  comes  hither  from  a  foreign  land,  unknown  and  with- 
out credentials,  can  be  sure  of  striking  up  a  neighborly  inter- 
course with  the  people,  or  if  he  chooses,  of  living  alone.  The 
steady  stream  of  foreign  business  up  and  down  need  not  interfere 
with  the  isolation  of  him  who  does  not  move  with  it. 

"  Who  owns  that  beautiful  villa,  which  when  I  first  saw  it  in 
the  distance  looked  like  a  white  swan  nestling  amid  the  verdure 
of  the  shore?" 

Passengers  on  the  boats  bound  for  some  valley  or  mountain 
often  ask  this  question,  and  receive  the  answer: 

"  The  villa  is  called  Eden,  which  is  precisely  the  right  name 
for  it,  for  outsiders  are  not  permitted  to  look  into  ■  it ;  there  are 
even  spring-guns  and  man-traps  all  along  the  walls.  The  ser- 
vants are  only  allowed  to  show  the  house  and  park  to  strangers 
when  the  proprietor  is  away ;  and  they  make  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  this  way.  The  owner  is  a  rich  American.  He 
built  the  house,  laid  out  the  park,  and  changed  a  swampy,  useless 
meadow  that  ran  down  to  the  river  into  a  line  orchard ;  and 
he  raises  better  and  larger  fruit  in  it  than  was  ever  seen  before 
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in  this  section  of  the  country.  He  restored  that  old  ruined  castle 
up  there." 

"What's  his  name?" 

"  Sonnenkartip.  Almost  all  his  servants  are  foreigners.  He 
visits  only  very  few  of  the  neighbors  and  hardly  e^'er  receives  a 
guest  at  his  house.  Nobody  knoivs  precisely  who  or  what  he  is. 
He  keeps  tine  horses,  and  yet  he  goes  out  riding  or  driving 
with  his  wife  and  a  certain  companion  of  hers,  only  to  turn  back 
nt  anv  spot  in  the  open  street  that  suits." 

On  this  morning,  as  Erich  was  riding  toward  the  Villa,  the 
se:-vants,  dressed  in  their  morning  livery,  had  laid  a  large  heavy 
carpet  over  the  gravel-plot  on  the  west  side  of  die  house.  Near 
a  pyramid  of  brilliant  variegated  flowers,  the  heavy  odor  of 
which  filled  the  air,  a  round  table,  with  a  green  damask  cover, 
had  been  placed ;  and  on  the  table  had  been  set  a  cut  crystal 
vase  with  artistically  arranged  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  plates  laid 
for  four. 

At  one  side,  near  a  busb  of  flowering  heath  and  many-colored 
lilacs,  a  table  had  been  placed,  and  a  lighted  tea-urn  stood  on  it. 
A  thin  cloud  of  steam  was  seen  rising  from  the  urn.  Two  large, 
comfortable  rocking-chairs  were  conveniently  near, 

A  young  man  who  had  been  standing  near,  without  engaging 
in  the  table-preparations,  but  who  was  looking  down  the  stream 
over  the  orchard  and  the  fountain  in  which  two  white  swans 
were  swimming,  and  over  the  meadows  and  close-cut  pasture- 
lands,  now  turned  his  head,  and  examining  the  arrangements 
said,  "  That'll  do,"  and  then  withdrew  with  the  servants. 

The  tea-urn  steamed;  the  chairs  and  tables  seemed  to  be 
watching  for  the  company.  A  saucy  finch  perched  himself  on 
the  back  of  one  of  the  rocking-chairs,  and  whistled  to  his  mate 
who  was  up  in  the  tree.  That  was  glorious,  he  only  wished  he 
could  take  such  good  care  of  his  children. 

The  inquisitive  and  pert  young  father  was  soon  frightened 
away.  Some  one  was  coming,  and  the  bird  started  up  incautiously 
and  tried  to  fly  directly  over  the  tea-urn ;  but  the  steam  seemed 
to  scald  him,  and  making  a  sudden  turn  he  flew  right  over  the 
liead  of  the  man  who  was  approaching,  almost  grazing  his  hat. 

The  man  was  tall  and  broad-shouldered  and  dressed  in  a  neat 
Summer  suit.  He  wore  a  white  neckcloth  and  a  standing  collar 
after  the  English  fashion.  He  seemed  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
soften  the  effect  of  his  Herculean  frame,  to  make  it  small,  but 
even  the  finest  clothing,  though  it  might  help  him  in  this,  could 
not  entirely  accomplish  it.  He  wore  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat 
which  shaded  his  face  so  completely  that  it  could  hardly  be  seen 
at  a  little  distance.  He  limped  a  little  with  his  right  leg,  but 
understood  how  to  transform  this  limping  into  a  carriage  which 
gave  to  his  mighty  athletic  frame  a  certain  sofhiess  calculated  to 
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offset  the  intimidation  it  would  naturally  inspire.  The  young 
man  who  had  pronounced  favorably  on  the  preparations  of  Ihe 
table  followed  liim,  carrying  a  large  portfolio.  The  man  in  the 
straw  hat  seated  himself  in  a  rocking-chair,  and  the  young  man 
stood  before  him.  The  occupant  of  the  chair  removed  his  hat, 
which  the  young  man,  Joseph  the  valet,  quickly  took.  The 
man  in  the  rocking-chair  stroked  his  close-shaven,  powerfully- 
moulded  chin  with  a  broad  fleshy  hand,  on  the  thumb  of  which, 
in  an  outlandish  fashion,  he  wore  a  frosted  chain  ring,  the 
centre-piece  of  which  was  of  iron.  This  was  Herr  Sonnenkamp. 
His  fiice  was  of  a  bright  reddish  color,  and  his  forehead,  on 
which  lay  a  streak  of  carefully-arranged  gray  hair,  was  broad. 
The  unusual  distance  between  his  shaggy  eyebrows  made  them 
look  almost  as  if  they  had  been  violently  torn  apart.  A  person 
who  had  once  seen  this  face  would  never  forget  it. 

His  deep-set  bluish  eyes  showed  determination  and  shrewd- 
ness, and  his  cheek-bones  were  high  and  prominent.  His  nose 
was  large  but  by  no  means  badly  shaped,  his  mouth  somewhat 
commanding,  and  defiantly  curved.  The  whole  face,  although 
somewhat  seamed  by  age,  had  not  entirely  lost  traces  of  what 
had  once  been  imperious  energy  of  character.  After  having 
once  seen  him,  no  one  would  desire  him  for  an  enemy. 

"  Come,  give  it  to  me,"  said  he,  taking  a  bunch  of  httle  keys 
from  his  vest-pocket. 

The  valet  handed  him  the  portfolio  with  great  deference.  Son- 
nenkamp unlocked  it,  and  Joseph  gavehim  the  letters  it  contained, 
Sonnenkamp  quickly  arranged  them — those  with  foreign  stamps 
in  one  heap,  and  the  rest  in  another.  Joseph  now  placed  the  hat 
and  portfolio  in  the  next  rocking-chair,  and  rapidly  cut  the  edge 
of  each  letter  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  hastily  ran  his  eye  over  the  opened  ones 
and  laid  them  aside.  He  only  looked  at  the  seals  and  address 
of  a  few  of  the  inland  letters,  and  directed  Joseph  to  put  them  in 
the  portfolio  again,  but  he  retained  two  of  the  foreign  ones,  and 
locked  the  rest  in  the  portfolio  himself. 

The  folding-doors  leading  to  the  terrace  opened,  and  Herr  Son- 
nenkamp arose  and  took  his  straw  hat  from  the  chair,  as  two 
ladies  appeared.  The  first,  who  was  slender,  and  had  a  pale, 
longish,  and  melancholy  face,  wore  a  fiery-red  shawl  and  a  morn- 
ing-cap trimmed  with  deep-red  riftbons;  the  other,  whose  face 
was  angular  and  bloodless,  whose hairwas  coal-black  and  closely 
confined,  and  who  had  piercing  black  eyes — one  of  those  faces 
which  have  evidently  never  been  young,  but  on  which  advan- 
cing age  hardly  has  any  effect— was  dressed  in  black  silk  and 
wore  a  mother-of-pearl  cross  bound  around  her  neck,  shimmer- 
ing and  glittering  on  her  breast. 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  went  as  far  as  the  steps  to  meet  the  ladies. 
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bowed  benevolently  to  the  one  in  black,  gave  his  hand  to  the 
one  who  wore  the  red  shawl,  and  asked  in  English  how  they  were. 

The  lady,  Frau  Ceres  Sonnenkamp,  did  not  appear  to  consider 
it  necessary  to  answer.  She  took  her  place  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  and  a  waiting-maid  placed  a  napkin  over  her  lap,  while  a 
waiter  put  an  upholstered  stool  under  her  feet. 

The  lady  in  black — Signorina  Boroma;a  Perini — went  to  the 
tea-table,  and  a  servant  held  a  tea-caddy  for  her,  from  which  she 
took  the  necessary  quantity  with  a  spoon. 

"Where's  Roland?"  asked  Frau  Ceres  in  a  weary  tone. 

"  He  will  be  here  presently,"  answered  Sonnenkamp,  giving  a 
sign  that  he  should  be  sent  for. 

Miss  Perini  brought  the  first  cup  of  tea  to  Mrs.  Sonnenkamp, 
for  whom  it  seemed  too  hard  a  task  to  pour  even  tlie  two  drops 
of  milk  into  it.     Herr  Sonnenkamp  said,  very  submissively : 

"  Try  to  taste  a  little  something,  my  dear." 

Frau  Ceres  sipped  a  spoonful,  then  half  a  spoonful,  and  looked 
around  as  if  exhausted.  She  seemed  to  consider  it  burdensome 
to  feed  herself. 

"  Where  is  Roland  ?"  she  asked  again.  "  It's  inexcusable  in 
him  to  be  so  irregular.     What  is  it,  iMiss  Perini  ?     Didn't  you 

"  No,  madain." 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  said,  in  a  very  mild,  conciliatory  tone,  that 
she  ought  to  be  patient  a  little.  Roland  had  a  tutor  at  last, 
it  was  to  be  hoped,  who  would  be  able  to  accustom  him  to  regu- 
larity. Then  he  told  them  about  the  note  that  Otto  von  Prancken 
had  sent  him.  At  the  mention  of  his  name.  Miss  Perini  let  her 
biscuit  fall  into  her  tea,  and  fished  it  out  again,  while  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  went  on  to  say  that  he  would  read  no  more  ap- 
plications  till  he  had  seen  the  man  recommended  by  Herr  von 
Prancken. 

"  Does  he  belong  to  the  nobility?"  asked  Frau  Ceres. 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Sonnenkamp,  but  he  knew  very 
well—"  he  is  a  captain." 

Frau  Ceres  understood  nothing  about  the  affair,  but  she 
v/anted  to  know  whether  he  belonged  to  the  nobility  or  not. 

Miss  Perini  understood  what  Frau  Ceres  meant  to  say ; 
she  looked  smilingly  at  her,  and  speaking  for  her  said : 

"  One  very  rarely  meets  such  an  accomplished  cavalier  as 
Baron  von  Prancken— at  least,  not  in  Germany.  Why,  he 
nearly  excels  Countess  Bella  in"  .... 

"  I  must  beg  of  you,"  interrupted  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  while 
his  face  took  on  an  expression  like  that  of  a  bull-dog  who  wants 
to  be  amiable — "  I  must  beg  that  you  won't  praise  anybody  at 
the  cost  of  the  Countess.  Herr  von  Pra.ncken  enchants  the 
ladies,  but  for  my  part,  the  Countess  Bella  enraptures  me."' 
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Fiau  Ceres  shrugged  her  shoulders  expressively  aud  held  hei 
gold  spoon  pressed  to  her  lips. 

"  He  boasts  of  being  enchanted,"  she  probably  thought,  "and 
yet  his  only  object  is  to  be  able  to  speak  a  few  complimentary 

'■  I'd  like  to  know  where  Roland  is  staying  all  this  time,"  said 
she,  rising  on  her  footstool  so  that  the  table  tipped,  and  every- 
thing on  it  rattled. 

The  servant  came,  and  told  them  that  Roland  said  he  wouldn't 
(.'ome  to  breakfast,  but  intended  to  stay  ail  day  without  eating, 
with  Nora,  who  had  had  five  puppies  the  night  before. 

"  You  tell  him,"  said  Sonnenkamp,  while  his  face  grew  dark 
red  ..,  to  the  roots  of  his  thin  hair,  "  that  if  he  doesn't  come 
instantly,  I'll  have  all  five  of  the  pups  drowned  in  the  Rhine 

The  servant  vanished,  and  soon  after  a  beautiful  boy  ap- 
peared, dressed  in  blue  velvet.  He  was  pale,  and  his  beautifully 
cut  lips  were  trembling.  He  had  evidently  been  engaged  in  a 
hard  struggle. 

The  child  had  grown  up  slender,  and  the  features  of  his  face 
were  as  exquisitely  beautiful  and  pure  as  if  chiselled.  He  took 
off  his  jocksy-cap,  and  his  dark-brown  hair  fell  in  large  ringlets 
over  his  forehead. 

"Come  to  me,  Roland,  and  kiss  me,"  cried  his  mother. 
"  You  look  so  pale  !     Is  anything  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

The  boy  kissed  her,  and  said  in  a  tone  hovering  between  a 
falsetto  and  a  man's  voice : 

"  I  am  as  well  as  my  little  dogs." 

A  fresh  red  color  had  come  to  his  cheeks,  and  his  lips   were 

"I'll  not  punish  you  on  the  day  when  your  new  tutor  is 
coming,"  said  Sonnenkamp,  following  a  hint  from  his  wife. 

"I?  Another  tutor  ?  I  won't  have  any  i"  answered  the  boy  | 
"and  if  you  give  me  one,  I'll  make  it  so  hot  for  him  that  he'i  ■ 
soon  be  glad  to  go  away  again."  i 

Sonnenkamp  smiled.  This  stout  defiance  in  his  son  seemed 
to  please  him. 

As  Roland,  who  had  declared  that  he  would  not  eat  anything, 
now  fell  to  work  with  great  gusto,  his  mother  followed  his  ex- 
ample, for  her  appetite  returned  when  she  saw  how  good  every- 
thing seemed  to  taste  to  him,  and  Miss  Perini  could  not  help 
saying  to  Roland : 

"See,  Herr  Roland!  You  ought  t( 
m.eals  for  your  mother's  sake,  who  n 
you  don't  enjoy  with  her." 

The  boy  cast  a  singular  look  ai 
answer.     There  did  not  seem  to  be 
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tween  him  and  his  mother's  companion.  But  she  continued  in 
her  rriendly  mood  toward  Roland,  and  promised  to  go  with  him 
and  see  his  dogs  after  breakfast, 

"  Do  you  know  why  dogs  are  bom  blind?"  asked  Rolaad. 

"  Because  God  has  so  ordered  it." 

"  But  why  has  he  ordered  it  ?" 

This  seemed  to  be  beyond  her,  and  Herr  Sonnenkamp  came 
to  her  assistance  by  saying : 

"  A  person  who's  always  asking 'why?' will  never  get  done, 
and  Roland  has  got  in  the  way  of  questioning  because  he's 
not  willing  to  learn  anything  worth  learning." 

The  boy  looked  at  the  ground;  a  certain  hardness  or 
stupidity,  or  perhaps  both  at  the  same  time,  appeared  on  his 

Frau  Ceres  left  the  breakfast-table  and,  seating  herself  in  a 
rocking-chair,  set  about  examining  her  filbert-shaped,  uncon- 
scionably long  finger-nails. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  informed  her  of  what  a  number  of  letters, 
in  German,  French,  and  English,  he  had  received  in  answer  to 
his  advertisement.  Most  of  the  applicants  had  inclosed  their 
photogi-aphs  i  and  rightly,  for  personal  appearance  was  of  con- 
sequence. 

Frau  Ceres  listened  to  him  like  a  person  who  wants  to  go  to 
sleep,  and  frequently  closed  her  eyes.  As  Sonnenkamp  added 
how  much  misery  there  was  in  the  world  waiting  and  watching 
for  something  to  turn  up  by  which  money  can  be  made,  Frau 
Ceres  suddenly  looked  at  him  out  of  the  comer  of  her  eye  in 
wondering  disability  to  conceive  how  one  could  live  and  at  the 
same  time  be  without  means. 

Miss  Perini,  the  companion,  was  a  good  accommodation.  As 
Frau  Ceres  evidently  did  not  wish  to  participate  in  the  con- 
versation, she  understood  how  to  keep  Herr  Sonnenkaipp  talking 
by  means  of  short  ans^vers  and  remarks,  and  occasionally  glan- 
cing at  him  (she  had  the  "  con  vent- glance,"  looking  up  shyly  yet 
graciously)  while  busied  with  her  embroidery  which  she  had 
taken  out.  In  this  way  Frau  Ceres  could  hear  without  particu- 
larly busying  herself  about  what  was  going  on. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  was  always  extremely  polite  to  Miss  Perini, 
who  seemed  to  furnish  him  a  means  of  practising  politeness. 
He  would  probably  have  sent  her  away  long  ago,  had  she  not 
become  as  inseparable  from  him  as  his  "rheumatism-ring" 
which  he  wore  on  his  left  thumb. 

Miss  Perini  always  took  care  of  Frau  Ceres,  who  was  never 
alone,  but  constantly  kept  with  her  a  companion  and  guide ;  and 
when  they  went  out  riding  Herr  Sonnenkamp  always  seated 
Miss  Perini  on  the  front-seat  with  his  wife,  while  he  sat  behind. 
He  could  never  rid  himself  of  her,  and  it  was  best  to  comport 
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himself  politely  and  attentively  toward  her.  Besides,  she  had 
many  excellent  peculiarities,  and  the  best  of  them  was  that  she 
had  not  the  shghtest  temper.  She  was  always  equable,  nevei 
pat  herself  forward  but  when  asked,  and  always  had  an  opinion 
which,  as  a  general  rule,  was  not  disagreeable.  Her  feelings 
never  appeared  to  be  hurt ;  if  no  attention  was  paid  to  her,  she 
knew  how  to  conduct  herself  as  though  she  had  not  noticed  the 
neglect.  If  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  conversation  she 
was  charming  and  witty,  always  held  her  own,  ready  for  others, 
and  never  talked  about  herself.  She  went  to  church  every 
morning.  Summer  and  Winter,  and  was  always  cheerful  as  if  pre- 
pared at  any  moment  to  be  called  away.  She  knew  where  every- 
thing in  the  house  was;  and  when  travelling,  was  not  of  the 
slightest  trouble.  She  was  perpetually  at  her  embroidery,  and 
there  was  hardly  a  church  within  an  hour's  ride  of  the  house 
which  had  not  received  from  her  an  embroidered  altar-cloth  or 
sonie  other  decoration. 

A  singular  coolness  existed  between  her  and  Roland.  She 
acted  toward  him  as  the  young  Herr,  but  further  than  this  she 
had  nothing  to  do  with  him,  and  had  even,  at  the  request  of 
Herr  Sonnenkamp,  abandoned  instructing  him  in  the  languages. 
She  never  overtespped  the  limits  prescribed  to  her.  She  had 
been  Manna's  governess,  had  become  Frau  Ceres'  companion, 
and  that  was  she  now,  and  nothing  but  that ;  and  this  tatter 
fact  really  made  her  position  appear  more  honorable. 

The  more  Herr  Sonnenkamp  now  said  about  the  tutor  recom- 
mended by  Herr  von  Prancken,  the  more  attentive  she  became. 
She  uttered  no  definite  opinion,  and  only  when  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
asked  her  how  she  had  felt  when  first  introduced  to  the  family  in 
Nice,  she  said: 

"  I  then  had  the  happiness  of  being  introduced  to  you  by  my 
noble  friend  Vormund,  the  Provost." 

Roland  was  impatient  and  motioned  to  Miss  Perini  that  he 
wanted  her  to  go  with  him,  but  Herr  Sonnenkamp  requested 
her  to  remain  with  his  wife.  He  thought  that  he  ought  to  show 
some  sympathy  with  his  child's  pleasure,  and  so  accompanied 
him  himself. 

Nobody  but  Roland  dared  approach  close  to  the  bitch,  and 
as  Herr  Sonnenkamp  ventured  to  do  so  she  snarled  and  showed 
her  teeth-     He  was  vexed,  but  controlled  himself  and  went  away. 
Roland  fetched  his  cross-bow  and  shot  at  the  doves  and  spar- 
rows in  the  courtyard. 

Suddenly  he  stopped.  A  rider  dashed  up  before  the  gate  and 
skilfully  drew  up  his  horse. 
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THE  ARROW  CAUGHT. 
OHOOT   away,   my   boy!     Don't   be   afraid — I'll    catch    the 

So  cried  the  rider  from  his  horse;  but  the  boy  did  not  shoot. 
He  seemed  astounded. 

Erich  had  heard  much  about  Roland's  beauty,  and  yet  now 
when  he  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  he  was  taken  completely  by 
surprise— the  boy  was  so  charming. 

As  he  held  his  drawn  bow  in  his  hand,  his  whole  being  seemed 
also  to  be  stretched  to  its  utmost  tension  by  terror  and  surprise. 
The  rider  feasted  himself  on  the  beautiful  sight.  The  boy's 
head  was  uncovered,  and  his  jockey-cap  was  on  the  head  of  a 
large  dog  which  lay  at  his  feet,  raising  his  head  as  if  asking  bis 
little  master  if  It  wouldn't  be  the  right  thing  to  spring  up  and 
drive  the  intruder  away. 

"Shoot  ahead  t  Let  her  fly!"  cried  the  rider  in  a  haughty 
tone,  as  he  sat  before  the  gate.     "Have  you  no  courage,  boy?" 

The  arrow  whizzed  from  the  string ;  the  rider  bent  to  one  side 
and  seized  it  with  unerring  hand. 

"  Either  you  shoot  badly  or  would  spare  me,"  he  cried. 

"Perhaps  you  are  Siegfried  the  bold." 

"So?"  answered  Erich  much  pleased,  "do  you  know  any- 
thing about  him  yet  ?  No,  my  boy,"  and  he  reached  his  hand 
to  Roland  and  the  boy  grasped  it,  "Siegfried  the  bold  didn't 
wear  a  uniform  with  a  red  cape.     But  now  help  me  in  with  the 

"  Isn't  that  one  of  Count  Wolfgartcn's  saddle-horses  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Ivan  !"  cried  the  boy.  A  groom  came  and  led  the  horse  to 
the  stable,  while  Erich  and  Roland  followed.  In  a  neighboring 
stall  they  heard  a  whimper  and  a  helplessly  awkward  bark. 

"You've  some  young  St.  Bernard  dogs  here  somewhere," 
said  Erich. 

"Yes.     Do  you  know  them  by  the  whimper?" 

"  I  don't  know  the  breed  very  well,  but  I  saw  one  that  looked 
like  it  in  the  courtyard  out  there.  But  these  dogs  can't  be  two 
days  old,  and  are  blind  yet.  I  should  think  so,  anyway,  from 
the  noise  they  make." 

The  boy  looked  at  Erich  as  though  he  was  an  enchanter.  ■  He 
opened  the  stall,  and  told  Erich  not  to  come  any  nearer,  as  the 
bitch  was  dangerous,  and  was,  besides,  just  now  nursing  all  five 
of  the  puppies. 
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Yet  Erich  did  go  nearer,  and  the  bilch  looked  at  him  withoul 

Again  Roland  wonderingly  examined  the  stranger. 

"  You  can  certainly  tell  me  why  dogs  arc  born  blind,"  he 
began. 

Erich  smiled.  A  boy  who  asks  is  desirous  and  capable  of  im- 
provement, and  one  must  often  instruct  him  by  means  of  the 
things  which  move  his  inquisitiveness. 

"Not  only  dogs,"  answered  Erich,  "but  cats,  eagles,  and 
hawks  come  into  the  world  blind.  It  may  easily  be  that  those 
animals  which  have  especial  need  of  sharp  eyes  to  get  their  food 
and  protect  themselves,  get  their  sight  gradually,  so  as  not  to 
see  the  Ught  of  the  world  all  at  once,  as  they  say.  Although 
a  man  opens  his  eyes  as  soon  as  he's  bom,  he  can't  see  yet." 

The  boy  started  to  hear  the  stranger  talk  in  this  manner;  and, 
too,  the  tone  of  his  voice  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  him,  it 
seemed  to  seize  upon  him  at  once. 

In  the  exalted  state  in  which  Erich  had  been  for  two  days,  and 
which,  especially,  he  was  now  in,  he  seemed  to  himself  to  be 
living  a  fairy-tale — a  dream,  and  one  of  those  dreams  in 
which  one  wonderingly  says  to  himself:  "Wake  up,  you  are 
certainly  dreaming!"  He  knew  that  he  was  experiencing  all 
this  in  reality,  and  yet  he  felt  as  though  he  was  only  looking  at 
it.     He  brought  himself  more  under  control,  and  said : 

"You're   the   son   of   the   house,   aren't   you?     You're   Ro- 

"  Roland  Franklin  Sonncnkamp.     And  you  ?" 

"Erich  Dournay." 

The  boy  was  puzzled.  He  thought  that  he  had  somewhere 
heard  that  name  during  the  last  few  days,  but  could  not  say 
certainly  whether  he  had  or  not. 

"  You're  an  artillery  captain  f"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  uni- 

■'  I  was.     Do  you  know  the  uniform,  my  boy  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  Herr  von  Prancken  doesn't  call  me  '  my  boy.'  " 

"Oh,  I  think  we'U  be  good  enough  friends  for  that,"  said 
Erich,  holding  out  his  hand  to  the  boy. 

The  child's  hand  was  cold.  All  his  "blood  had  evidently  re- 
turned to  his  heart.  He  was  astonished,  speU-bound,  in  spite 
of  himself. 

"  If  you  would  like  to,"  he  began,  "  you  can  have  one  of  my 
puppies,  I'm  going  to  keep  two  for  myself  and  raise  one  for 
ray  sister  Manna.  Baron  von  Prancken  shall  take  the  fourth, 
and  the  fifth  you  may  have." 

Erich's  lace  beamed  with  pleasure  as  he  looked  at  the  boy. 
The  love  of  giving  must  have  a  good  basis  in  the  character. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  custom  of  Homer's  time,"  said  he, 
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"  of  giving  a  guest  a  present  to  remind  him  always  of  his 
host  ?"  ' 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  Homer." 

"  Didn't  any  of  your  teachers  tell  you  about  him  ?" 

"  All  of  'em.  They  made  a  great  fuss  about  !iim  ;  but  it 
was  very  tiresome." 

Erich  left  the  subject,  and  asked  : 

"  Who  helps  you  bring  up  the  dogs  ?" 

"  Claus,  the  game-keeper.  They  sometimes  call  him  the 
Krischer,  He'll  be  pleased  when  I  tell  him  that  you  knew 
how  old  the  dogs  were  by  their  whine." 

Erich  nodded.  A  boy  who  takes  such  notice  of  a  new  event 
can  be  instructed.     The  only  difficulty  is  to  get  control  of  him. 

Erich  then  requested  the  boy  to  lead  him  to  his  father. 

As  they  were  about  to  leave  the  stables,  a  snow-white  pony 
with  a  long  mane  turned  its  head  and  neighed. 

"That's  my  Piick,"  said  the  boy.  He  was  evidently  very 
happy  in  showing  the  stranger  his  riches,— almost  like  a  little 
child  who  shows  its  toys  to  one  whom  it  trusts,  to  have  him 
admire  them.  Erich  could  not  help  praising  the  noble  beast, 
which  looked  at  him  askant  with  great,  good-natured  eyes. 

Erich  took  the  boy's  hand,  and  they  went  together  through 
the  large  plant-garden. 

"  Do  you  understand  plants  too?"  asked  ftoland. 

"No;  I'm  quite  ignorant  in  regard  to  them." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  the  boy,  glad  to  find  that  Erich  had  to  con- 
fess ignorance  of  something ;  and  that  this  ignorance  was  in 
regard  to  the  same  thing  as  Roland's,  seemed  to  draw  them 
both  more  closely  together. 

They  crossed  a  spot  of  the  garden  where  the  ground  was  be- 
ing cleansed  and  put  to  rights.  A  little  old  man  with  blear 
eyes,  which  were  crafty  too,  was  working  there. 

He  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed. 

"  Have  you  seen  Father  ?"  asked  Roland. 

"  He's  yonder,"  was  the  answer,  as  the  man  directed  them  to 
a  hot-house. 

The  building  was  long,  and  made  of  pale-blue  glass.  The 
door  stood  open,  and  Erich  saw  a  fountain  in  a  basin  of  gray 
marble,  in  which  lay  pieces  of  rock  covered  with  water-plants. 
A  portion  of  the  wintering  trees  were  here,  and  in  the  front  were 
a  few  weak  ones  bound  carefully  by  their  twigs  and  branches. 

They  heard  some  one  speak. 

"  There  he  is,  in  the  cool-house,"  said  Roland. 

Erich  told  the  boy  to  go  back,  as  he  had  to  speak  with  his 
father  alone.     The  boy  stood  still,  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot. 

There  was  something  not  to  be  gainsayed  in  the  way  in  which 
Erich  had  told  him  to  go,  and  Roland  could  hardly  think  what 
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had  happened  to  him.  When  Erich  had  gone  away,  the  hoy 
stood  for  a  while  without  stirring;  then  he  turned,  snapped  his 
fingers  and  whistled. 

Erich  paused  a  minute  to  collect  himself,  and  drew  a  deep 
breath.  What  if  this  boy  were  his  blood-relation  ?  What  if  he 
should  now  meet  his  uncle,  whom  they  all  supposed  to  be  dead? 
With  light  and  hesitating  step  he  entered  the  cool-house. 


CHAPTER    in. 
THE  BANNER  IS  RAISED. 

WHO'S  there  ?  What  do  you  want  ?"  said  a  man  rising  from 
a  bed  of  black  earth.  A  sack  of  gray,  coarse  linctt 
clothed  the  figure  from,  head  to  foot :  it  resembled  the  dress  that 
criminals  or  madmen  wear. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  Who  are  you  ?  Whose  house  do  you 
want  to  go  to  ?"  the  man  said  again. 

"I  want  Herr  Son.nenkamp." 

"  What  do  you  want  of  him." 

"I  want  to  recommend  myself  to  him." 

"  I  am  he.     Who  are  you  ?" 

"My  name  is  Erich  Uournay.  Herr  von  Prancken  had  fhe 
goodness  yesterday  to—-" 

"  Oh  1  is  it  you  ?"  said  Sonnenkamp,  drawing  a  long  breath- 
He  removed  with  trembling  hands  the  sack  in  which  he  was 
dressed,  and  said  smiling : 

"  You've  surprised  me  in  my  woiking-dress." 

He  twisted  the  sack  into  a  roll  and  threw  it  far  away  from  him. 
Then  he  said: 

"Wasn't  there  any  servant  near?  Do  yoli  always  wear  your 
uniform  ?" 

"Was  it  the  uniform  that  frightened  him?"  passed  rapidly 
through  Erich's  mind  ;  and  as  he  looked  at  the  man  he  saw  that 
it  could  not  be  his  uncle. 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you,"  said  Erich.  He 
felt  that  the  first  impression  which  he  had  made  was  an  unfevor- 
able  one.  "I  must  ask  you  to  pardon  me,"  he  stammered, 
"  Count  von  Wolfsgatten,  at  whose  house  I  was  a  guest,  and 
from  whom  I  bring  a  letter,  has — " 

"A  letter  from  Count  Wolfegarten?  Very  satisfactory!  I 
am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  he,  taking  the  letter.  "  We  met  each 
other  under  feaifuUy  disagreeable  circumstances ;  but  then  with 
us  men  it  won't  occasion  any  presentiment— I  meant  to  say  pre- 
judice— embarrassmen  L ' ' 
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The  tone  of  Herr  Sonnenkamp's  voice  had  entirely  changed, 
having  become  affable,  quiet,  and  almost  obsequious. 

He  ran  his  eye  rapidly  over  Clodwig's  note,  muttering: 

"Much  pleased — very  satisfactory." 

Glancing  up  from  the  page,  he  made  a  sort  of  bow,  saying,  as 
if  sure  of  acquiescence ; 

"A  nobleman — the  nobleman,  I  should  say,  theCount  Wolfe- 
gartcn.     Are  you  as  much  of  a  favorite  with  Countess  Bella  ?" 

There  was  a  dash  of  irony  in  the  tone  in  which  this  was  said. 

Looking  full  at  him,  Erich  answered  firmly:  "lamhappyin 
enjoying  the  gooS-will  of  both  equally." 

"Fine,  very  fine,"  said  Sonnenkamp.  "But  let's  go  into 
the  open  air.     Are  you  a  botanist  too  ?" 

Erich  said  that  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  omitted  any  very 
near  apprpach  to  that  territory. 

In  the  open  air,  Herr  Sonnenkamp  again  measured  the  new- 
comer from  head  to  foot.  Erich  noticed  now  for  the  first  time 
that,  forgetful  of  his  military  dress,  he  had  absent-mindedly 
taken  off  his  cap.  And  now  as  he  saw  how  closely  he  was  ex- 
amined, he  felt  what  it  was  to  enter  private  service  and  give  up 
one's  whole  personality  to  the  authority  of  a  single  man. 

There  was  something  in  Sonnenkamp's  glance  that  made 
Erich  feel  as  though  he  were  standing  in  a  slave-market,  and  as 
Sonnenkamp  stretched  out  his  hand  and  gave  him  a  proprietary 
grasp,  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  he  would  look  at  his  chin, 
tear  his  lips  apart  and  see  if  he  still  had  all  his  teeth. 

Erich  shook  his  head  as  he  thought  of  this  singular  notion, 
and  straightened  himself  up  proudly ;  he  saw  that  he  must  be 
reserved  with  this  man. 

Sonnenkamp  cailed  a  servant  who  was  standing  near,  and  or- 
dered him  to  prepare  a  breakfast  by  the  fountain. 
"  Did  you  come  on  horseback  ?"  said  he. 
"Count  Wolfsgarten  was  so  kind  as  to  lend  me  a  horse." 
"  You've  already  spoken  with  my  son  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  I'm  glad  you  came  in  uniform,"  said  Sonnenkamp ;  but  did 
not  inquire  how  Erich  had  found  the  boy. 

As  if  Erich  had  been  only  a  gentlemanly,  well- recommended 
visitor,  Sonnenkamp  now  showed  him  his  greatest  pride.  This 
was  a  complete  collection  of  heaths,  a  sight  that  is  rarely  seen. 
He  explained  the  fine  varieties,  and  added : 

"  I  have  been  at  the  place  where  most  of  these  heaths  come 
frorn.     I  was  on   the   Table   Mountain  at  the   Cape  of  Good 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Erich,  "  that  my  mother  is  not  here,  for  it 
would  give  her  great  pleasure  to  look  at  these  beauties." 
"Does  your  mother  understand  botany?" 
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"  Our  professor  of  botany  thought  her  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject quite  wonderful ;  but  she's  very  anxious  to  avoid  any  appear- 
ance of  being  a  learned  woman.  It  must  be  very  difficult  to 
keep  these  products  of  so  many  climates  together." 

"  Certainly  !  and  these  heaths  in  particular  require  a  uniform 
temperature  and  mpisture.  You  must  often  have  noticed  that  a 
heath  ivith  its  tender  blossoms,  that  are  given  to  women  for  their 
flower-tables,  withers  away  in  a  few  days,  These  little  plants 
cannot  bear  the  dry  air  of  a  room." 

Sonnenkamp  suddenly  stopped  and  smiled  to  himself.  The 
stranger,  seemed  to  be  making  use  of  a  commonplace  trick,  to 
appear  agreeable  by  putting  the  rich  man  astride  of  his  hobby, 
so  that  he  should  become  communicative  and  think  that  he  was 
shining.  "  I'm  not  to  be  caught  with  such  bait,"  thought  Son- 
nenkamp to  himself, 

"Will  you  have  the  goodness  lo  lake  that  pot  from  the 
stand  and  set  it  on  the  ground ;"  said  Sojinenkamp,  pointing  to 
an  arborescent  heath. 

The  quick  glance  that  Erich  gave  him,  told  Sonnenkamp 
that  he  was  seen  through ;  for  he  had  wished  to  see  if  Erich 
knew  how  to  serve — if  he  would  humble  himself. 

Erich  complied  with  his  request  with  great  good-will,  but 
Sonnenkamp  instantly  determined,  in  spite  of  Clodwig's  warm 
recommendation,  not  lo  take  him  into  his  household. 

He  had  a  double  reason.  The  stranger  had  seen  him  com- 
pletely frightened,  which  nobody  else  had  done.  He  did  not" 
wish  to  retain  him,  and  therefore  he  now  persuaded  himself 
that  the  stranger  desired  more  consideration  than  would  be 
agreeable  to  give  htm. 

He  would  in  the  mean  time  accord  him  every  honor  of  his 
house,  as  a  man  well  recommended  to  him.  It  pleased  him 
already,  as  he  thought  of  it,  to  examine  the  man  on  all  sides,  to 
have  him  display  his  full  powers  in  supposed  certainty  of  tiie 
result,  and  then  to  reject  him  without  giving  any  reason. 

All  this  shot  through  Sonnenkamp's  mind  as  he  was  turning 
back  and  locking  the  door  of  the  green-house.  The  affair  was 
locked  up  as  closely  in  his  mind  as  the  door  was  locked. 

"Do  you  speak  English?"  said  Sonnenkamp,  as  he  saw  hjs 
wife  sitting  in  her  rocking-chair.  She  had  discarded  her  red 
shawl,  and  sat  in  the  chair  arrayed  in  satin  that  shone  like 
gold. 

"Herr  Captain,  Doctor I   beg  your  pardon — what   is 

your  name?"  asked  Sonnenkamp,  introducing  him. 

"  Dournay." 

Frau  Ceres  nodded  without  noticing  Erich,  and  as  if  she  H-ere 
not  there  ;  and  then  told  her  husband  in  a  petulant  tone  that  he 
had  no  eyes  for  her,  for  he  hadn't  yet  said  a  single  word  about 
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her  new  dress.  Sonnenkamp  stood  without  knowing  exactly 
v'hat  to  say  at  this  sudden  freak  of  his  wife.  Did  she  think  it 
gave  her  an  air  of  superiority  to  display  her  indifference  before 
the  stranger  ?  No,  she  was  hardly  artful  enough  for  that.  He 
turned  apologeticaQy  to  Erich,  and  said  that  his  wife  was  fond 
of  gay  colors. 

Erich  protested  with  the  utmost  sincerity  that  he  entirely 
agreed  mth  the  lady ;  bright  colors  are  natural  in  the  open  air, 
and  people  ought  to  surround  themselves  with  brightness,  as 
flowers  do. 

Frau  Ceres  smiled  at  this,  and  Erich  proceeded  in  the  same 
vein  to  say,  that  he  considered  it  one  of  the  disagreeable  results 
of  the  manner  in  which  people  in  society  converse,  that  every 
expression  of  the  truth,  provided  it  is  agreeable,  is  looked  upon 
as  politeness  and  flattery— words  are  robbed  of  their  full  mean- 
ing. The  language  of  society  is  like  a  card  of  invitation  to  an 
evening  party,  which  teils  us  to  come  at  eight  and  means  at 
half-past  nine.  If  anybody  should  actually  go  at  eight,  he 
would  only  cause  embarrassment. 

Frau  Ceres  glanced  rapidly  from  Erich  to  her  husband,  and  as 
no  one  spoke,  Erich  continued  in  short,  clear  words  to  lay  down 
the  fact,  that  our  dress  should  harmonize  with  the  natural 
olijects  around  us.  He  soon  saw,  however,  that  he  was  going 
too  far  in  this  strain,  especially  when  he  added  how  much  the 
light  floating  dress  of  women  resembled  the  plumage  of  birds. 

Roland  appeared  at  some  distance,  and  his  mother  beckoned 
him  to  come  to  her.  He  pointed  to  the  tower,  and  his  mother 
looked  up  and  a  n  led  H  s  father  looked  up  too,  and  saw  the 
flag  of  tlie  Amer  can  L  n  on  flutter  ng  on  the  tu    er, 

' '  Who  did  tl  at      asked  Sonnenkamp 

"  I,"  answered  Roland   sm  1  ng  tr  u    pi  anth 

"  When  V 

The  boy's  fate  ju  ckl  ch  ng  d  an  1  he  looked  stealthily  at 
Erich.  Sonnenkamp  took  h  s  un  I  r  1  p  bet  ee  his  thumb  and 
fore-fmger,  made  a  half  tur  as  t  to  a  a  aid  nodded  to 
himself. 

Erich  had  not  ced  t!  e  boj  s  j,hnc  and  1  s  hea  t  started  with 
pleasure.     He  asked  the  boj 

"  You  are  verj  proud  ol  be  ng    n  A.    er  can 

"Yes." 

Miss  Perini  approached  and  hie  Er  ch  as  being  intro- 
duced she  took  her  nother  of  pearl  cross  n  h  r  left  hand  and 
held  it   fast,    bo     nn-  at    the   s,ame   t  er>    ceremoniously. 

Frau  Ceres  r  ^  t  1  her  o  a  o  ip  n  h  to  the  house. 
Sonnenkamp,  E     1    an  1 1  ol     d      re    Ion 
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GIVE  me  your  hand,  Roland,"  said  Erich.  Theboy  gave  it, 
and  looked  at  him  earnestly  and  good-naturedly. 

"  My  young  friend,"  continued  Erich,  "  I  am  grateful  to  you 
for  raising  the  flag  in  honor  of  my  coming,  but  now  leave  us 
alone ;  your  father  wants  to  talk  with  me." 

Father  and  son  looked  in  astonishment  at  this  man  who  com- 
manded in  so  unembarrassed  and  easy  a  way.  The  boy  went 
away,  Erich  nodding  pleasantly  to  him. 

When  the  men  were  alone,  silence  succeeded  for  a  little  time. 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  otfered  Erich  a  large,  dark  brown  cigar.  He 
cirried  his  cigars  open,  in  his  pocket.  Erich  accepted  it,  and 
as  Herr  Sonnenkamp  ofiered  him  a  light,  he  did  not  take  the 
match  from  his  hand,  but  quickly  brought  his  cigar  to  the  flame 
and  said,  as  he  took  the  first  puffs : 

"You'll  easily  agree  with  me  that  it's  awkward  politeness  to 
ask  a  man  to  give  you  a  lighted  match,  when  you  are  almost  sure 
to  bum  your  fingers  by  doing  so." 

However  trifling  this  remark  was,  it  at  once  put  them  more  at 
ease.  Herr  Sonnenkamp  settled  himself  in  his  chair,  filled  his 
mouth  with  smoke,  pursed  his  lips,  and  blew  out  rings  that  ex- 
panded until  they  melted  into  air. 

"  You  have  great  influence  over  the  boy  already,"  said  he  at 
last. 

"  I  believe  that  we  like  each  other,  and  this  makes  me  hope 
to  remain  here  as  his  tutor.  Only  love  can  teach,  as  only  love 
can  work  and  fashion.  An  artist  who  does  not  love  his  call- 
ing— his  work— can  represent  nothing  truly.  There  are  many 
who  love  every  child  they  teach — I  could  only  teach  one  whom 

"Fine — very  fine — noble.     But  Roland  needs  coercion." 
"  Love  does  not  exclude  coercion,  but  rather  includes  it ;  for 
the  lover  not  only  wishes  perfection  in  himself,  but  from  the 
object  of  his  love  as  well,  and  makes  the  highest  demands." 

Sonnenkamp,  very  well  pleased,  nodded  kindly ;  but  there 
was  something  sneering  in  his  expression  as  he  leaned  for- 
ward and  placed  his  arms  on  his  knees,  and  looking  at  the  ground 

"  Let  as  speak  personally ;  there  will  be  time  enough  to  speak 
of  such  things  hereafter.     You  are — ?" 

"  1  am  a  philologist  by  profession,  but,  by  preference,  have 
become  a  pedagogue." 

"I  know  that— I  know  that,"  said  Sonnenkamp,  speaking  to 
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the  ground,  "  but  I  would  like  to  tear  something  personal  in  re- 
gard to  you." 

He  did  not  look  up,  and  it  was  deeply  painful  to  Erich  to  he 
obliged  to  relate  the  circumstances  of  his  life  again.  He  felt 
like  a  man  who  has  come,  filled  with  fiery  wine,  from  the  society 
of  trusted  comrades  into  the  presence  of  a  sober,  watchful  man. 
Yesterday  he  had  laid  his  life  fully  and  freely  before  Clodwig  ; 
to-day  he  was  obliged  to  bring  it  to  the  market-place.  So  it  is  t 
The  seller  must  always  express  himself  more  fully  than  the  buyer, 
fower  assumed  quite  a  new  appearance,  coming  under  the  guise 
of  Wealth. 

Erich  looked  at  the  broad  hack-head  and  neck  of  the  man, 
who  deigned  him  no  glance ;  but  his  sensitiveness  in  regard  to 
asking  for  work,  quickly  disappeared  as  he  thought  that  he  was 
not  the  asker,  he  was  the  giver.  The  pride  of  self-appreciation 
spoke  in  the  tone  of  his  words  as  he  only  said : 

"  I  offer  you  spontaneous  labor." 

At  these  words  Sonnenkamp  quickly  raised  his  head  without 
changing  his  attitude,  looked  hastily  at  the  speaker,  and  dropped 
his  head  again. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Erich,  "  that  I  offer  you  and  your  son  the  re- 
sults of  all  the  knowledge  and  experience  which  I  have  striven 
so  hard  to  gain.  1  think  next  to  nothing  of  pay  as  a  compen- 
sation for  my  exertions ;  and  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  do  so, 
for  whatever  I  do  for  you,  I  also  do  for  myself,  by  striving  to 
realize  what  1  have  worked  and  hoped  for." 

"  I  know  what  work  without  pay  is,"  said  Sonnenkamp,  look- 
ing at  the  ground.     Then  he  rose  and  said  pleasantly : 

"You  haven't  a  learned  man  before  you.  I  think  we'll  get 
at  our  object  sooner  if  you  treat  me  as  a  plain  man,  who  wants, 
first  of  all,  to  get  at  somefacts — " 

"I  had  hoped,"  Erich  interrupted  him,  "that  my  introduc- 
tion by  Count  von  Wolfsgarten — " 

"  1  think  very  highly  of  Count  von  Wolfsgarten,  higher  than 
of  almost  anybody  else,"  said  Sonnenkamp;   "  but — " 

"  You're  right,"  said  Erich ;  "  I  will  tell  you."  Whether  it 
was  the  cigar  or  the  painful  position  that  made  the  perspiration 
break  out  on  his  forehead,  at  all  events  he  laid  down  the  cigar, 
and  seemed  astonished  to  find  again  that  he  was  in  his  uniform. 
He  began  by  explaining  that  he  wore  it  to-day  because  Count 
von  Wolfsgarten  had  advised  him  to. 

Sonnenkamp  now  rose  to  his  feet.  He  felt  prepared  and 
armed  against  this  man,  who,  coming  a  stranger  to  his  house, 
seemed  to  think  that  he  could  lord  it  over  it,  his  wife,  his  boy, 
and  even  himself.  He  wanted  to  have  the  applicant  talk  him- 
self tired. 

"Proceed,   Captain,"  said  he,   laying  his   right   hand   with 
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closed  fingers  on  the  table  and  drawing  it  back  again,  as  if  he 
had  deposited  a  stake  in  a  game. 

Erich  had  fully  recovered  himself,  and  began  quite  humorously 
and  in  quite  a  ditferenC  voice : 

"Pardon  me  if  the  teacher  can't  forget  his  profession.  In  all 
poems,  before  the  hero  appears  in  his  full  development,  the  his- 
tory of  his  parents  must  be  told;  and  although  I  am  no  hero, 
and  what  I  have  to  do  requires  no  singular  exhibition  of  power, 
allow  me  to  draw  a  picture  of  my  parents." 

Erich  briefly  and  concisely  gave  again  the  abstract  of  his  life. 
Mindful  of  Clodwig's  warning,  he  aroused  no  suspicion  that  he 
had  believed  himself  called  to  instruct  criminals.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  incident  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  previously  quite 
forgotten.  He  said  that  he  had  once  had  the  care  of  a  ■ 
gunpowder-mill. 

"  An  agitating  circumstance,"  said  he,  "  deprived  me  of  my 
overseership,  for  through  some  accident,  unaccountable  to  this 
day,  the  powder-mill  went  up  in  the  air,  and  four  men  were 
killed.  And  what  did  my  superior  say  when  he  came  ?  Not  a 
word  of  pity  for  the  unfortunates  !      He  only   said  It  s   a 

pity  about  all  that  good  powder  !" 

"What  was  that  man's  name?"  asked  Sonnenkamp 

Erich  named  one  of  the  most  distinguished  name^  in  the 
principality ;  and  not  a  little  to  hU  surprise,  Sonnenkamp  said  ; 

"  A  wonderful  man — great  and  strong  1" 

After  relating  this  incident,  Erich  proceeded  quieth  and  as 
he  closed,  said : 

"  I  must  beg  you  not  to  consider  me  a  ne'er-do-well  because 
I  have  changed  my  profession  so  often." 

"On  the  contrary,"  Sonnenkamp  interrupted,  "I  have  lived 
long  enough  in  the  Old  and  New  World  to  know  that  they  are 
always  the  most  capable  men  who  give  themselves  up  to  their 
bent.  He  who  changes  his  calling  must  either  have  a  true 
one  which  is  different  from  the  one  he  has,  or  an  external 
necessity  for  changing." 

"Yet  allow  me  one  question.  Do  you  believe  it  possible 
that  a  man  who  is  not  forced,  or  resigned,  we  will  say,  to  accept 
such  a— I  don't  mean  menial,  I  mean  dependent,  I  have  almost 
forgotten  my  German,  you  know— I  mean— would  he  of  his 
own  accord  take  such  a  position  ?  wouldn't  he  feel  always 
bound — obliged  to  serve,  and  unhappy  ?" 

"Your  frank  objection  honors  me,"  answered  Erich.  "\ 
know  very  well  that  the  profession  of  a  teacher  necessitates  a 
certain  dependency  from  the  time  when  it  is  taken  up  to  the 
time  when  it  is  laidaside.  Nothing  could  be  more  desirable  to 
ine  than  the  assurance  that  you  consider  the  matter  as  seriously 
.as  I  could  wish." 
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Again  Sonnenkamp's  fece  contracted.  Erich  did  not  appear 
to  notice  it,  but  continued  with  feeling ; 

"  It  is  not  mere  force  of  circumstances  which  leads  me  to  wish 
for  the  position  of  tutor  in  your  house.  I  assure  you  tliat  he 
who  takes  such  a  position  out  of  necessity  is  not  fit  for  it,  al- 
though I  do  not  mean  to  assert  without  qualification,  that  the 
iuclinaCion  may  not  come  from  that  motive,  or  as  they  say,  a 
virtue  may  not  be  made  of  necessity.  My  knowledge  is  not 
great,  but  I  have  learned  how  one  must  learn,  and  therefore 
believe  myself  qualified  to  teach.  I  yield  to  none  in  honesty  of 
purpose,  and  as  fer  as  I  am  capable  of  estimating  myself,  I  can 
say  that  I  would,  even  were  I  in  the  best  of  circumstances, 
joyfully  take  the  vocation  of  a  teacher,  unremunerated." 

"  Very  creditable  !  very  creditable  indeed  1  Go  on  ["  Sonnen- 
kamp  broke  in,  and  there  was  something  In  his  tone  that 
shocked  Erich.  He  seemed  to  hear  yet  the  echo  of  what  he 
had  said  so  impassionedly,  which  was  now  so  suddenly  cut 
siiort,     Sonnenlcamp  said,  with  a  certain  triumph  in  his  voice : 

"  Enthusiasm's  a  very  good  thing,  but  I  prefer  the  man  of 
business." 

"  I  know  that  fully,"  answered  Erich,  "and  I  wonder  at  the 
mafter-of-fact  way  of  looking  at  things  which  men  acquire  in 
the  New  World."     With  great  composure  he  proceeded  : 

"  May  I  express  a\l  —     p       q'  gd         h 

"  And  that  is—  ?" 

Sonnenkamp  again  la  d  h     h  nd  h    tall     as   f  1     had 

deposited  a  stake. 

"  I  wish  that  you  could  fid        g       bl  gdmfa 

few  days  as  a  guest  at  y        h 

Erich  was  silent     He   had   h  p  d   th  t  Sonn     k  n  p  Id 

consent,  but  he  only  b  t    n  t       a  he  had  ju  t  1  ght  d 

which   did   not   seem  t      d    w        11    and  th  a      ng    1  e 

shrubbery.     Again   his   fa       b    an  d     and   an   e  d      n  1 

played  on  his  lips,  fo  h  tl  ught  \  rv  g  d  d  d  I 
He  only  wants  to  stay  here  a  few  days  and  come  his  tricks 
over  us,  so  that  we  won't  let  him  go  again.     We'll  see." 

As  he  remained  quiet,  Erich  said ; 

"  It  would  be  as  desirable  for  you  as  for  me  to  do  so  before 
we  become  any  more  closely  connected,  but  I  wish  it  principally 
on  Roland's  account." 

Sonnenkamp  smiled  and  sat  watching  two  butterflies  chase 
each  other  from  flower  to  flower.  He  hardly  heard  Erich  say 
that  the  boy  was,  on  the  one  hand  too  old,  and  on  the  other  not 
mature  enough,  to  know  how  to  select  a  tutor,  and  his  voice 
ought  not  even  to  be  listened  to  in  the  matter  :  he  ought  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  him  first  as  a  guest  at  the  house  and  then 
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as  his  tutor,  and  he  wished  that  Roland  should  never  learn  that 
he  received  money   for  teaching  him— certainly  not  know  the 

At  the  word  "  money,"  Sonncnka    p        m  d  t  f    m 

his  watching  the  butterflies. 

"How  much  do  you  ask?"  he  s    d    1  j,h      ^        f     h 
which  he  had  long  been  holding  in  1      h     d 

Erich  answered  that  not  he,  but  H  rr  S  kamp        [,h   t 

decide   that.       Sonnenkamp   puffed    h  g  11    t   gl       d 

almost  to  a  flame,  and  explained,       1    g      t  1th 

knew  very  well  that  no  amount  was  ft      nt      mp         t    n 

for  the  pains-taking  office  of  a  teache 

Then  as  he  leaned  back  and  thr  I  g  tl        th 

drawing  the  left  one  up  and  holding    t  t    btly   h         k  d 
dently  taking  delight  in  sh«wing  the  fh    m    d 

"Will  you  not  teli  me,  m  a  few  words,  the  principle  and 
method  you  would  use  in  instructing  my  son  ?" 

"  I  do  not  myself  know  the  method." 

"  What !  you  don't  know  it  yourself?" 

"  I  must  take  my  method  from  Roland,  for  it  can  only  be. 
determined  by  considering  the  nature  of  the  pupil.  Let  me 
show  you  by  an  illustration  drawn  from  your  scenery.  Look  at 
the  river.  The  pilots  understand  its  bottom  and  know  where 
there  are  sand-banks,  and  direct  their  course  accordingly.  It 
is  equally  necessary  for  me  to  know,  above  all  things,  the 
inmost  nature  of  Roland." 

Erich  looked  around,  and  continued : 

"  Or  allow  me  another  illustration,  yet  nearer.  If  you  notice 
that  your  servants,  in  going  to  their  quarters,  choose  to  walk 
over  a  -well-defined  grass-plot,  you  will  naturally  go  over  this 
path  yourself,  if  it  is  convenient,  even  though  it  may  interfere 
with  the  manner  in  which  your  garden  was  laid  out.  This  Is 
the  method  which  is  determined  by  circumstances.  There  are 
such  roads  in  a  man." 

Sonnenkamp  smiled.  In  feet,  he  had  laid  out  with  the 
greatest  pains,  such  a  hcd  in  the  middle  of  the  courtyard,  had 

Elanted  it  with  shrubs,  and  given  strict  orders  that  it  must  not 
c  walked  over ;  but  had  at  last  been  obliged  to  make  a  path 
through  it. 

"Agreed  as  to  the  method,"  said  Sonnenkamp.  "But  the 
principle  ?" 

He  smiled  complacently  as  he  thought  what  a  nice  distinc- 
tion he  had  made ;  the  man  had  convinced  him  that  he  might 
have  a  hard  battle  with  him. 

"1  must  enter  somewhat  further  into  that  question,"  said 
Erich.  "The  great  struggle  which  runs  all  through  human 
history  and  human   life,  is   most   clearly  seen   in   the   educa- 
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tion  of  one  man  by  another.  The  two  elementary  forces  are 
there  opposed  to  each  other  as  living  persons.  I  maj',  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  call  them  Individuality  and  Authority ;  or 
History  and  Nature." 

"  I  understand — I  understand,"  said  Sonnenkamp,  as  Krich 
paused  a  minute,  fearing  that  he  was  dealing  too  much  with 
generalities.      "Proceed,"  said  Sonnenkamp. 

"  The  instructor  must  represent  Authority,  and  the  pupil 
Personality,  as  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  Nature,"  continued 
Erich.  "  At  the  same  time  an  arrangement — a  treaty  of  peace, 
must  always  be  kept  up  between  the  opposing  powers,  which 
must  eventually  become  harmonious.  To  instruct  a  person 
simply  as  an  individual,  would  remove  him  from  life,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  freedom,  reftise  him  an  existence  in  sympathy  with 
mankind,  or  else  would  render  such  an  existence  hard  for  him. 
To  make  him  subservient  to  law  simply  as  law,  robs  him  of  an 
innate  right.  Man  brings  his  law  with  him,  but  he  also  enters 
another  law.  It  was  the  great  mistake  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
and  the  French  Revolution,  to  think  (out  of  indignation  against 
unreasonable  tradition)  that  a  man  and  a  century  could  draw 
everything  from  themselves  alone.  An  individual  man  has 
not  everything  in  himself,  nor  does  he  receive  everything  from 
without.  Consequently,  I  hold  that  there  must  be  a  uniting  of 
both,  which  must  constantly  and  unconsciously  work  together, 
conformably  alike  to  nature  and  history ;  for  man  is  a  product  of 
nature  and  a  product  of  history.  By  means  of  the  kittcr  alone 
he  is  distinguished  from  the  beast,  and  is  the  heir  of  the 
collected  strength  of  all  the  ages  that  have  preceded  him." 

Sonnenkamp  nodded,  very  well  satisfied.  His  expression 
seemed  to  say:  "This  man  transplants  into  to-day  the  wisdom 
that  he  learned  yesterday,  very  well."     Erich  continued  : 

"  Man  is  only  an  heir,  and  to  inherit  is  the  most  difficult  of 

"That's  new  to   me.     May   I  ask   you   to  make  it  a  little 

"Allow  me  to  explain.  The  beast  receives  from  its  parents 
nothing  but  its  personal  strength  and  a  capacity,  which  has 
been  the  same  for  ages.  Man  receives  from  his  parents,  in 
addition  to  this,  an  energy  which  has  worked  before — which  he 
is  not,  b      h  d  rs  upon.     Only  man  can  inherit.     And 

here  le   m      a      h  s  hard  to  determine  which  contains  the 

grcatc     d  tfi         —  e  properly  that  which  one  if  as  a  man, 

or  tha  hich  your  son  enters  upon  as  an  inherit- 

ance.    A         m  n  only  by  means  of  that  something  which 

they   possess  d     not,    as  you  see,    make  too  light   of  the 

latter,  bu  — 

"  W       h       n  imCj  and  poverty  is  not  a  virtue,"  said 
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Sonncnltamp  interrupting  h  n  I   see  liow  pr  foundh   and 

well  you  seize  upon  the  uni  ersal  I  confess  tliat  it  is  new  to 
me,  and  believe  that  you  are  nght  although  if  ^ou  haMng 
such  opinions,  should  undertake  to  instruct  i  single  child — 

"While  engaged  in  teaching  said  Erich  to  reissure  him, 
"I  naturally  would  not  always  keep  general  principles  in  iiew 
that  would  arrange  itself.  A  man  who  loads  a  gun  aims  and 
fires  it,  puts  in  operation  the  various  physcal  laws  whuh 
operate  in  such  a  case:  he  does  not  make  them  theoretically 
clear,  but  he  must  learn  them  in  order  to  operate  correcth 

Sonnenkamp  was  somewhat  tired  b>  this  long  conversation 
He  was  not  accustomed  to  hear  such  matters  discussed  and 
felt  that  while  he  intended  to  impress  the  stranger  with  a  sense 
of  his  importance,  Erich  had  retahated  and  made  him  appear 
ineffably  small, 

"Excuse  me.  Sir,"  said  a  groom  interrupting  them  just  as 
Erich  was  preparing  to  pioteed  with  his  discours  Sonnen 
kamp  rose  hastily,  said  it  w  -is  the  hour  for  h  ■;  r  dt  w  a\  td  his 
hand  condescendingly  to  Erich,  to  sign  f)  that  he  would  put  off 
further  remarks  to  a  later  period,  and  then  went  quickly  away. 

Roland  came  up  the  path  and  called  out : 

"  Papa,  mayn't  I  go  riding  with  Herr  Doumay  ?"  Sonnen- 
kamp  nodded  and  disappeared.  He  mounted,  and  was  soon 
seen  on  a  spirited  horse  riding  along  the  road  which  led  to  the 
shore.  He  looked  strong  as  he  sat  on  his  horse  ;  and  behind 
him  went  the  groom, 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  NEW  PATRON  AND  A  NEW   TEACHER. 

ROLAND  had  already  ordered  a  horse  to  be  saddled  for  Erich. 
They  mounted,  and  rode  at  first  slowly  through  a  part  of 
the  town  which  reached  as  far  as  Villa  Eden,  Quite  at  the 
end  stood  a  little  house.  It  was  surrounded  with  vines,  and  the 
window-shutters  were  dosed.  Erich  asked  to  whom  the  house 
belonged  and  why  it  was  shut  up.  Roland  told  him  that  it  was 
his  father's,  and  that  the  architect  who  built  the  Villa  had  lived 
here ;  and  Herr  Sonnenkamp  also  occasionally  stopped  at  the 
cottage  when  he  came  from  Switzerland  and  Italy,  during  the 
laying  out  of  the  park  and  garden, 

"  Now,  sharp  trot  I"  said  Erich.  "Take  the  bridle  better  in 
your  left  hand — so  !" 

They  went  gayly  along,  flank  to  flank,  but  suddenly  Erich's 
horse  shied  and  took  to  capering.  Roland  cried  out,  but  Erich 
quieted  him,  and  only  saying,  "  I'll  conquer  him,"  discarded  his 
stirrups  and  gave  the  horse  such  a  run  as  made  him  smoke  and 
very  ready  to  obey. 
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He  rode  back  to  Roland,  who  was  anxiously  watching  for  him 
at  the  side  of  the  road, 

"What  did  you  throw  your  stirrups  away  for?"  he  asked. 
"  Because  I  didn't  want  to  hang  in  them  if  the  horse  should 

They  now  rode  along  quietly,  side  by  side.     Erich  said: 

"Which  sort  of  riding  do  you  like  best — riding  with  an 
object  or  only  going  up  the  road  to  come  back  again  f" 

Roland  looked  at  Erich  as  though  perplexed. 

"  Didn't  you  understand  my  question  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"And  what  do  you  think?" 

"  I'd  rather  ride  with  an  object — for  a  visit." 

"  I  thought  so." 

"Just  think,  I'm  going  to  have  another  tutor  !" 

"  So  ?" 

"  I  don't  want  any." 

"  What  do  you  want  ?" 

"  I  want  to  go  away  from  home — to  a  military  school  !  Why 
should  Manna  go  to  a  convent?  They're  all  the  time  saying 
that  mother  couldn't  eat  if  1  should  go  away ;  but  she'll  have  to 
eat  when  I'm  an  oiScer." 

"  Do  you  want  to  be  an  officer  ?" 

"Yes,     Why  not?" 

Erich  was  silent. 

"  Are  you  a  nobleman  ?"  asked  the  boy  after  a  little  while. 

"  No." 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  become  one  ?" 

"  One  cannot  become  one." 

The  boy  played  with  the  long  mane  of  his  horse,  and  looking 
around  saw  that  the  flag  on  the  tower  had  been  lowered. 
He  called  Erich's  attention  to  the  fact,  and  said  proudly  Chat 
"he'd  hoist  it  again."  The  fine,  plastically  beautiful  but  pale 
features  of  the  child,  which  often  however  wote  a  weary  look, 
had  taken  spirit  and  color.     There  was  an  audacious  expres- 

Without  noticing  his  self-will,  Erich  said  how  beautiful  it 
ivas  that  Roland  took  pride  in  being  an  American. 

■'  Vou  are  the  first  person  in  Germany  who  has  said  I  was 
right,"  cried  the  boy  joyously.  "  Herr  von  Prancken  and  Miss 
Perini  are  all  the  lime  sneering  at  America :  only  you,  dear — 
But  pardon  me,  it's  not  right  to  be  so  familiar." 

"  Let  it  always  be  so — -we  will  be  good  friends." 

The  boy  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  Erich  grasped  it  aflec- 
tionately. 

"See!  Our  horses  are  good  friends  too!"  coatinued  the 
boy.     "Have  you  many  horses  at  your  house?" 
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"I  haven't  any  nt  all— -I  am  poor," 

"But  wouldn't  you  like  to  be  rich?" 

"  Certainly.     Wealth  is  a  great  power." 

The  boy  looked  at  him  astonished.  None  of  his  tutors  had 
ever  told  him  that.  They  had  all  said  that  wealth  was  a  vain 
and  fleeting  good,  or  else  had  set  a  flatterer's  value  on  it. 

After  some  time — the  boy  had  evidently  been  thinking  oi 
Erich — he  asked  him : 

"  You  are  a  Frenchman,  to  judge  by  your  name  ?" 

"No;  I  am  a  German,  but  my  ancestors  were  French  immi- 
grants.    Hoxv  old  were  you  when  you  came  to  Europe  ?" 

"  Four  years." 

"  Do  you  remember  America?" 

"No;  but  Manna  remembers  a  good  deal  about  it.  I  only 
recall  a  humming  sort  of  song  by  a  nigger ;  but  I  can't  put  it 
together  any  more,  and  nobody  can  sing  it  to  me." 

They  rode  up  the  road  leading  to  the  mountain.  The  little 
man  whom  Erich  had  seen  working  in  the  garden  was  walking 
along  the  road  and  bowed  to  them  very  respectfully. 

They  stopped,  and  Erich  asked  Nicholas,  or  Grub-worm— as 
he  was  nicknamed  from  his  constant  digging,  why  he  was  going 
home  so  early  ? 

He  answered  that  he  was  only  to  pass  the  noon  at  home,  and 
%vas  then  going  into  the  forest  to  get  the  new  earth  which  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  had  discovered.  Over  there  in  the  forest  there 
was  a  spring  which  contained  iron,  and  Herr  Sonnenkamp  had 
ordered  them  to  dig,  and  had  found  earth  containing  iron.  In 
this  he  planted  hortensias,  and  the  flesh-colored  plants  became 
blue  in  it.  Grubworm  could  not  sufficiently  sound  Herr  Son- 
nenkamp's  praises — what  a  wonderful  man  he  was,  and  how  he 
knew  everything  and  put  everything  to  use,  and  how  it  was  quite 
natural  that  such  a  man  should  become  rich,  for  other  people 
went  stupidly  up  and  down  the  world  where  there  were  so  many 
millions  lying  everywhere,  and  did  not  know  it. 

As  they  rode  on,  Erich  also  expressed  his  admiration  of  a  man 
who,  in  such  a  world  which  lay  open  to  everybody,  was  always  mak- 
ing discoveries  like  a  Columbus.  And  the  manner  in  which  he 
recognized  Sonnenkamp's  greatness  in  this  direction, from  a  single 
example,  caused  Roland  to  rise  in  his  stirrups  and  look  at  him  in 
astonishment.  He  had  never  heard  his  father  praised  so  before. 
"  Is  there  no  one  in  the  neighborhood  whom  you  would  like 
to  visit?"  asked  Erich. 

"  No — yet  the  Major,  but  he's  up  at  the  castle  now.  See  ! 
oi'er  there  in  the  town  Claus  the  huntsman — they  call  him  the 
Krischer*  sometimes — lives.      He  has  our  dogs ;   would  you  like 

*  Dialect  for  "  Screamer." 
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to  go  with  me  and  sec  him  ? 
ones  are  getting  along.  He 
you  came." 

Erich  was  perfectly  willing,  and  they  rode  up  the  rising  ground 
on  a  short  trot:  then  they  turned  to  one  side,  halted  at  a  little 
house  and  alighted. 

Dogs  of  various  breeds  came  up  and  jumped  around  Roland ; 
and  even  Puck  seemed  to  be  pleased  here  and  played  with  a 
brown  terrier.  An  old  man  came  out  of  the  house  arid  touched 
his  cap  in  military  feshion.  He  wore  one  of  those  short, 
light-gray  cotton  jackets  that  make  the  peasants  of  the  Rhine 
look  so  free  and  comfortable,  and  was  smoking  a  porcelain  pipe, 
on  which  was  painted  in  bright  colors  a  picture  of  Napoleon  ap- 
parently on  a  journey  through  the  sky. 

The  way  in  which  Roland  introduced  his  new  friend  to  the 
Krischer,  showed  that  he  knew  how  to  treat  his  inferiors  very  im- 
periously. 

"Take  your  hat  otfagainl"  said  he  to  the  Krischer.  "Onlv 
just  think !  The  Captain  knew  right  nway  by  their  whine  how 
old  Nora's  pups  were  and  what  breed  they  were  of,  without  see- 
ing them  !" 

"That  can  be  done  !  According  as  a  dog  is  of  a  wise  or  stupid 
breed  he  has  a  peculiar  whine  or  bark.  Stupid  men  cry  and 
scream  differently  from  wise  ones." 

He  looked  at  Erich  as  a  friend,  and  held  his  pipe  in  his  hand 
a  short  time, 

"You're  right,"  said  Erich;  "and  now  that  I  notice  you 
closely,  I  see  that  you've  seen  a  great  deal  and  thought  much 
to  yourself" 

"  Perhaps !"  answered  the  old  man. 

He  led  them  into  the  house,  and  when  Erich  asked  who  the 
saint  was,  whose  picture  hung  on  the  wall,  the  Krischer  answered, 
laughing : 

"That's  my  only  saint— Saint  Rochus,  from  up  above  there; 
and  I  like  him  because  he  has  a  dog  with  him." 

There  were  i  lany  bird-cages  in  the  room,  and  the  twittering 
and  wrangling  were  so  noisy  that  one  could  hardly  hear  him- 
self speak.  The  old  man  took  great  delight  in  explaining  to 
Erich  how  he  understood  accustoming  birds  who  eat  beetles 
and  caterpillars  to  eating  grain,  and  how  he  prepared  maggots 
and  meal-worms;  but  he  scolded  at  Roland,  who  did  not  cai-e 
for  birds. 

"  No,  I  don't  like  any  birds,"  the  boy  asserted. 

"  And  I  know  why,"  said  Erich. 

"Do  you?     Why,  then?" 

"  You  don't  like  any  free-flying  animals  which  you  cannot 
possess  when  they  are  at  liberty ;  and  you  don't  like  to  imprison 
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thcni.    You  love  dogs  better;   they  are  free,  and  yet  they   stay 

The  Kriseher  nodded  to  Roland,  as  much  as  to  say :  "  You 
didn't  fall  on  your  head  that  time." 

"  Yes,  I  like  you  better,"  cried  Roland,  who  had  two  young 
setters  in  his  lap,  while  their  mother  stood  beside  him  rubbing 
her  head  against  his  side,  and  all  the  other  dogs  stood  around 

"And  yet,"  said  Erich,  "jealousy  and  envy  are  the  first 
things  one  notices  in  a  dog.  As  soon  as  a  man  pats  one  of  them, 
all  the  others  want  to  be  patted." 

"  There's  one  that  doesn't  trouble  himself  about  it,"  laughed 
the  Kriseher. 

A  little  brown  dog  was  lying  in  the  corner,  occasionally  blink- 
ing at  them.  Erich  said  that,  judging  from  its  appearance,  he 
should  call  it  a  foxhound. 

"He's  right!  He  understands  dogs  I"  said  the  Kriseher 
turning  to  Roland.  "He's  right  1  I  got  Ranger  there  out  of 
a  fox-hole,  and  he's  a  treacherous  and  surly  dog,  and  can't  be 
trusted.  You  might  give  him  what  you  liked,  and  he'd  never 
be  thankful  or  kindly." 

The  dog  lying  in  the  corner  just  opened  its  eyes  once  and 
then  closed  them  again,  as  if  it  did  not  trouble  itself  at  all  about 
the  conversation  of  the  men. 

Then  Roland  showed  Erich  his  ferrets,  taking  them  out  of 
their  cage,  and  they  seemed  to  know  him.  He  pointed  out  the 
yellow  one  as  being  quite  a  crafty,  obstinate  villain,  and  him 
he  had  named  Buchanan.  The  name  of  the  other  he  would 
not  teli  at  tirst,  but  only  called  it  "  Knopf;"  finally,  however, 
he  said  that  its  name  was  "  Dominie,"  for  it  deliberated  so  long 
before  it  went  into  the  hole,  and  pursed  its  lips  as  if  it  wanted 
to  give  a  long  lecture, 

They  went  into  the  garden  and  the  Kriseher  showed  Erich 
his  bee-house.     Turning  to  Roland,  he  said  : 

"Yes,  Roland,  your  father's  tlowcrs  help  my  bees  too,  but 
1  wish  the  little  things  didn't  have  to  fly  so  far  as  your  garden. 
What  difference  does  it  make  if  I  do  pasture  my  cattle  on  a 
stranger's  ground.  It  never  was  at  such  a  pass  before,  that  the 
rich  could  prevent  the  poor  man's  bees  from  sucking  honey 
U  Jm  the  flowers." 

An  angry  glance  shot  from  his  eyes  as  he  said  this ;  the 
whole  resentment  of  the  poor  against  the  rich  was  in  it. 

The  Kriseher  lamented  that  Sonnenkamp  permitted  so  many 
nightingales  to  live  there.  They  were  good  singers,  it  was  true, 
but  they  ate  the  honey  for  the  bees;  that  is,  they  ate  the  bees 
with  the  honey  in  them.  The  nightingale,  of  which  men  are  so 
fond,  is  a  notorious  bee-murderer. 
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"  Yes,"  answered  Erich,  "  the  nightingale  doesn't  know  thai 
the  bees  give  honey,  and  shouldn't  be  blamed  for  considering 
bees  monsters,  for  the  destruction  of  which  men  ought  to  be 
tliankful.  But  then  she  doesn't  eat  bees  out  of  love  for  us,  but 
love  for  herself." 

The  Krischer  looked  first  at  Erich  and  then  at  Roland,  and 
shook  his  head,  as  if  to  say:  "  Yes,  yes;  but  there's  another 
way  stil!  of  looking  at  it !" 

Roland  asked  how  much  "  Grip"  had  learned,  and  received 
the  answer  that  he  would  fly  at  the  man,  but  was  too  wild  yet : 
his  springing  was  not  regular  enough,  but  he  had  a  beautiful 
grip.  Roland  wanted  to  see  it  tried,  but  the  laborer  whom  ihe 
dog  practised  on  was  not  at  home.  Roland  said  that  the  little 
gaidener  had  come  home,  and  he  would  do  just  as  well.  He 
went  himself  and  fetched  him. 

When  Roland  had  gone,  the  old  man  hastily  seized  Erich's 
hand  and  said ; 

"  I'll  help  you  1  You  shall  get  the  boy— I'll  make  it  handy 
for  you  !" 

Erich  looked  ai  him  in  surprise,  and  the  old  man  went  on  to 
explain  to  him  that  he  knew  veiy  well  why  Erich  had  come, 
and  that  a  man  who  knew  how  to  do  it  could  make  a  clever 
man  of  Roland.  He  added  with  a  sly  look,  that  Erich  would 
be  thankful  to  him  if  he  helped  him  in  getting  the  position. 

Before  Erich  could  answer,  Roland  had  come  back  with  the 
gardener,  who  allowed  a  pad  to  be  bound  about  his  neck  and 
stationed  himself  by  the  garden-fence,  holding  fast  to  the  pal- 
ings with  both  hands.  A  large  Newfoundland  dog  was  let  out 
of  a  kennel  and  jumped  around  awkwardly,  but  at  a  whistle 
from  the  Krischer  placed  himself  behind  him. 

"  Now  !"  called  out  the  Krischer.  "  Seize  him.  Grip  !  Take 
hold  of  him  1" 

The  dog  went  bounding  through  the  garden  at  the  man  who 
stood  at  the  gate,  sprang  at  him  and  bit  into  the  pad  on  his 
neck  and  tugged  at  him,  till  he  fell ;  then  he  placed  his  right 
fore-paw  on  his  breast  and  looked  back  at  the  Krischer. 

"Eravol  Bravo!  Do  you  see  what  a  Satan  he  is?" 

"  You're  right,"  cried  Roland,  "that's  the  right  name  foi 
him.  I'll  call  him  so.  Satan  !  Now  the  whole  neighborhood 
shall  be  alraid  of  me  !" 

Erich  was  as  much  astonished  at  the  tyrannical  tone  in  which 
this  was  said,  as  at  the  quick  way  in  which  the  boy  had  seen 
what  use  he  could  make  of  the  dog. 

He  said  to  the  Krischer  that  the  name  of  a  dog  which  had 
all  its  teeth  ought  not  to  be  changed. 

"Certainly,"  he  answered.  "You  can't  call  him  when  his 
name  -S  changed,  for  he  doesn't  know  which  is  the  rig'.t   on3." 
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"  Besides,"  added  Erich,  "  it  is  wrong  to  call  a  dog  by  such 
a  name.  There  ought  to  be  a  C  in  it,  and  it  ought  to  have 
only  one  syllable.     A  C  is  easily  called  out,  and  is  sharp." 

"  You're  a  great  scholar ;  I  never  met  such  a  one  before. 
You  know  everything  I"  said  the  delighted  Krischer  as  he 
winked  half  stealthily. 

Satan— for  Roland  insisted  that  the  dog  should  be  called  so — 
would  not  leave  the  mau,  who  was  yet  lying  on  the  ground, 
although  both  Roland  and  the  Krischer  continued  to  call  him. 
This  was  not  in  order ;  and  il  was  only  when  the  Krisdhcr  had 
shown  him  the  whip  that  he  released  his  prisoner. 

Roland  gave  a  piece  of  money  to  the  gardener,  who  thanked 
him  very  submissively,  and  only  wished  that  he  could  be 
thrown  down  three  times  a  day  by  the  dog,  at  that  price. 
Erich  looked  on  thoughtfully.  "  How  shall  a  boy  who  is  so  rich 
that  the  world  puts  itself  so  readily  at  his  disposal,  learn  to  love 
— to  work  and  toil  for  it  ?" 

When  the  two  left  the  cabin,  the  Krischer,  surrounded  by  the 
crowd  of  dogs,  conducted  them  a  short  distance.  They  led 
their  horses  by  the  bridle,  and  the  Krischer  paid  exclusive 
attention  to  Erich,  and  brought  out  his  whole  stock  of  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  the  trmning  of  dogs. 

The  Krischer  considered  himself  immeasurably  wise,  and  all 
scholars  stupid.  He  seemed  to  wish  to  give  Erich  sly  informa- 
tion,  as  he  said :  "The  only  time  to  begin  with  a  dog,  is  just 
when  it  commences  to  walk  decently,  without  stumbling  over 
its  own  legs ;  and  a  principal  thing  is  not  to  talk  much  with  it, 
and  use  only  loud,  short  words— simply,  '  Come  I  Go  1  Here  !' 
No  long  talks  to  let  him  know  he's  somebody.  You  must  let 
him  go  whole  days  and  not  notice  him,  even  if  he  wants  to  be 
friendly,  for  if  you  give  yourself  up  too  much  to  a  dog,  he 
becomes  troublesome ;  and  if  a  dog  is  afraid  of  one  person,  you'll 
be  all  right  when  you  go  hunting,  particularly  if  you  use  him 
right  at  the  start.  If  you've  shot  something  that  he  can 
fetch,  he'll  like  you  and  be  true  to  you  ;  but  if  you  miss,  he'll 
lose  alt  his  respect  for  you,  and  the  game's  up,  for  he'll  never 
mjnd  a  word  you  say  after  that," 

"Do  j'ou  knowHerr  Knopf?"  said  the  Krischer  suddenly. 
Erich  said  that  he  did  not. 

"Yes,  Herr  Knopf  has  told  me  a  hundred  times,"  continued 
the  Krischer,"  that  the  schoolmasters  ought  to  come  to  school  to 
me.  Dogs  and  men  are  just  alike ;  only  men  are  more  respect- 
able dogs,  and  show  their  teeth  and  bite  only  when  their  master 
lets  them." 

Erich  looked  at  the  man  in  astonishment.  There  was  an 
inexplicable  bitterness  in  his  expressions  ;  and  yet  he  was  the 
boy's  friend.     He  turned  away,  and  the  Krischer  smirked  as  he 
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fold  him  that  animals  receive  a  part  of  their  knowledge  from 
the  men  with  whom  they  associate. 

The  Krischer  seemed  very  happy  ;  and  as  they  were  about 
to  take  leave  of  him  after  reaching  the  plain,  the  Krischer  drew 
Roland  aside  and  said : 

"YoQ  bully  boy  1  AH  your  old  fogies  of  dominies  and  school- 
masters weren't  worth  anything.  T/iai's  the  niaii  for  you  I 
Your  fether  ought  to  buy  such  a  man  for  you — he'd  make  some- 
thing out  of  you.     But  for  ail  your  money  you  can't  get  Aim  /" 

He  said  this  apparently  only  to  Roland,  but  Erich  was 
intended  to  hear  it,  for  he  was  to  know  that  he  was  to  haie 
reason  to  thank  the  Krischer. 

As  they  were  mounting,  the  Krischer  spoke  again : 

"  Do  you  know  that  your  father  is  buying  the  whole  moun- 
tain ?  This  cursed  dividing  up  into  districts  I  Your  father's 
going  to  buy  all  Pfaffengasse.  In  a  hundred  years  we  won't 
have  a  hand's-breadth  of  all  these  wine-hills,  for  all  our  grub- 
bing and  digging!  Must  this  be?  Shall  it  be?"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  broad  Ehineland. 

They  returned  to  the  villa  on  a  brisk  trot.  Erich  had 
decided. 

Just  as  Erich  was  saying  to  himself,  "Thou  hast  sworn  to 
leave  the  boy  no  more,"  he  saw  a  femaJe  figure  disappearing 
around  the  corner  of  the  garden  which  belonged  to  the  vine- 
covered  cottage. 

Had  he  seen  his  mother,  or  only  called  her  up  in  his  imagina- 
tion ?  With  inconceivable  rapidity,  he  thought  that  /u-re  his 
mother  and  his  aunt  should  live ;  this  house,  with  its  little 
garden,  its  dwai+trees,  and  its  wide  view  of  the  beautiful  land- 
scapes, was  prepared  for  them. 

"Didn't  you  see  the  woman  in  the  garden?"  he  asked 
Roland. 

"  Yes  ;    it  was  Fraulein  Milch." 

"Who  is  Fraulein  Milch?" 

"  The  Major's  housekeeper." 

CHAPTER   VI. 
THE  BREAD  OF  SERVITUDE   AND    THE  BLESSING   OE  THE 


WHEN  Erich  anfl  Roland  had  returned  from  their  ride, 
they  heard  that  Heir  von  Prancken  had  arrived.  Erich's 
trunk  had  been  immediately  taken  to  his  room.  Joseph,  the 
valet,  inti  oduced  himself  to  Erich  as  the  son  of  the  janitor  of  the 
medical  school  at  the  University,  and  there  seemed  to  be  real 
gratitude  in  his  account  qf  how  Erich's  father  had  given  him  a 
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French  grammar,  in  which  he  had  learned  his  rudiments  by 
heart,  during  the  leisure  moments  of  his  profession  as  billiard- 
marker  in  the  academical  Casino.  In  this  way  he  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  present  position,  and  e\pressed  his  joy  at  being 
ahle  to  thank  the  son  of  his  benefactor 

Joseph  aided  Ench  m  the  arrangement  of  his  things  ;  and 
while  doing  so,  tonk  the  opportunity  to  give  information  in 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  house  was  conducted — stating, 
among  other  things,  that  it  was  especially  necessary  for  every- 
body to  appear  at  the  dinner-table  in  full-dress,  which  was 
looked  at  as  a  sort  of  solemnitj  of  eierjday  occurrence,  which 
took  place  during  the  summer  in  the  pleasure-grounds,  and  in 
Spring  in  the  Nizia,  as  a  pleasant  covered  place  on  the  terrace, 
where  the  sun  shone,  was  called, 

Erich  took  off  his  uniform;  and  as  he  was  entering  the  arched 
passage,  met  Prancken  walking  up  and  down  with  Miss  Perini. 
He  approached  Erich  in  a  friendly  manner,  with  an  affable 
smile,  which  vanished  almost  as  quickly  as  it  appeared.  In 
the  consciousness  of  his  rank  and  position  in  society,  he  could 
make  use  of  an  accomplished  politeness,  in  which,  however, 
the  disposition  of  his  mind  could  be  easily  detected.  He  merely 
bowed,  joined  Miss  Perini  again,  and  kept  his  walk  and  conver- 
sation uniriterrupted. 

Erich  stood  alone ;  and  the  suspicion  that  it  would  not  do 
for  him  as  a  tutor  to  be  sensitive,  warred  with  his  pride.  It  might, 
hovvever,  have  been  pure  consideration  in  Prancken  not  to  ask 
about  his  prospects  for  obtaining  the  situation. 

Roland  came  up  already  dressed,  and  wondered  when  he  saw 
Erich  in  citizen's  dress, 

"  Is  your  sister's  name  Manna?"  asked  Erich. 

"Yes:  her  full  name  is  Hermanna,  but  we  always  call  her 
Manna.     Have  you  heard  anything  about  her?" 

Erich  had  not  time  to  answer  that  Prancken  and  Miss  Perini 
had  frequently  mentioned  the  name,  for  Herr  Sonnenkamp  ap- 
peared in  a  black  suit,  white  neckcloth,  and  faultless  yellow  kid 
gloves.  He  bowed  in  all  directions,  very  encouragingly — one 
might  say  appetiiingly — as  if  to  say,  "  1  hope  it  will  taste  good 
to  you,"  Herr  Sonnenkamp  was  never  more  cheerful,  more  ex- 
pansive, than  during  the  quarter  of  an  hour  immediately  pre- 
ceding dinner. 

They  entered  the  dining-hall,  a  cool,  four-cornered,  vaulted 
chamber,  lighted  from  above.  The  carved  oak  mouldings  were 
extremely  heavy.  A  large  bulfet,  filled  with  beautiful  old 
salvers  and  Venetian  glasses,  showed  a  wealth  of  silver.  It 
was  consequently  a  sheer  feble  which  was  told  in  all  the  neigh- 
borhood— that  Herr  Sonnenkamp  ate  only  from  dishes  of  pure 
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They  were  obliged  lo  wait  awhile  in  the  dining-hall,  hut  at 
last  the  folding-doors  opened,  two  servants  in  the  coffee-col- 
ored livery  of  the  house  stood  like  sentinel?  at  the  door-posts, 
and  Frau  Ceres  entered  the  room  between  them  like  a  princess. 
She  paused  as  she  crossed  the  door-sill,  and  bowed  somewhat 
stitHy.  Prancken  went  to  meet  her,  and  conducted  her  to  the 
table. 

A  servant  was  ready  for  each  guest,  and  held  the  chairs  as 
they  sat  down.  Miss  Perini  stood  behind  her  chair,  leaned  her 
arms  on  the  back  of  it,  held  her  mother-of-pearl  cross  with  both 
hands,  prayed,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  seated  herself. 

Frau  Ceres  kept  her  yellow  gloves  on  her  hands  all  through 
the  meal.  She  hardly  touched  any  food,  and  acted  as  though 
she  had  appeared  at  the  table  only  because  her  absence  would 
destroy  the  dinner.  She  always  waited  till  HeiT  Sonnenkamp 
said : 

"  Take  a  little  something  to  eat,  dear  child,  I  beg." 

In  the  way  in  which  he  asked  her  to  eat  there  was  a  double 
tone,  difficult  to  define.  Sometimes  It  sounded  like  the  sum- 
mons, acconnpanied  by  the  look  with  which  an  animal-tamer 
orders  a  tamed  beast  to  eat  the  food  lying  before  it;  and  again, 
it  sounded  like  a  father  coaxing  and  flattering  a  stubborn  child 
to  eat  for  the  sake  of  its  own  health.  Frau  Ceres  ate  only  a 
little  fowl,  and  some  dainties. 

Prancken  comported  himself  like  the  guest  of  honor  who  has 
undertaken  to  show  his  host  how  pleasant  and  communicative 
he  is.  He  gave  a  humorous  description  of  the  Mannheim  hoi-se- 
market,  from  which  he  had  returned  early  that  morning  with 
his  companion ;  he  had  bought  a  gray  mare  for  the  autumn 
races,  and  would  be  delighted  to  turn  it  over  to  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp. Heknewperfectlywell  how  to  please  Frau  Ceres,  who  had 
a  particular  antipathy  against  the  family  of  the  Wine-cavalier, 
which  conducted  itself  very  reservedly  toward  the  Sonnenkamps. 
He  recounted  for  her  several  ridiculous  bragging  speeches  oCthe 
Wine-cavalier,  whom  he  had  only  joined  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pany ;  and  while  doing  so,  gave  some  skilful  imitations  of  the 
way  in  which  different  men  speak  and  act,  which  not  only  made 
Frau  Ceres  relax  her  features,  but  even  smile. 

THen  the  conversation  was  carried  on  in  Italian,  which  Prancken 
spoke  tolerably  well,  but  which  Erich  did  not  understand  very 
well. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Erich  was  sitting  at  a  table  where 
he  had  to  be  as  silent  as  the  servants  in  waiting. 

Frau  Ceres  considered  it  her  duty  not  to  leave  the  stranger 
entirely  unnoticed,  and  so  asked  him  in  English  if  his  pan;nts 
were  yet  living. 

In  a  tone  which  was  evidently  patronizing,  Prancken  set  about 
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describing  Erich's  father  and  mother.  He  did  this  in  a  pccn 
liarly  friendly  manner,  and  added  with  emphasis  that  Erich's 
mother  was  of  noble  blood. 

"I  should  think,  from  jour  mme,  that  you  were  French, "said 
Miss  Perlni. 

Erich  repeated  again  that  hu  ancestors  had  emigrated  from 
France  to  Germans  t«o  hundred  years  before;  he  considered 
himself  fully  a  Germin,  and  was  glad  to  be  descended  from  the 
Huguenots. 

"What  are  Huguenots''  Oh,  ves !  I  know — they  sing  it!" 
said  Frau   Ceres,   showmg  a  childish   pleasure  in  knowing  so 

Everybody  at  the  table  had  hard  work  to  keep  from  laughter. 

"  What  are  they  called  Huguenots  for  ?"  asked  Roland ;  and 
Erich  answered ; 

"  Some  think  that  the  origin  of  the  name  is  the  fact  that  they 
were  obliged  to  hold  the  religious  meetings  of  their  secret  order 
at  midnight,  near  Tours,  where  the  ghost  of  King  Hugo  used  to 
walk ;  but  I  accept  the  view  of  otliers,  who  hold  that  it  is  a  Ger- 
man word,  meaning  Confederates  (Eidgenosse),  and  that  the 
French  changed  it  to  Huguenots." 

Prancken  nodded  to  Erich,  as  if  to  tell  him  how  well  he  was 
beginning  his  work  as  a  teacher. 

"  You  seem  to  be  proud  of  being  descended  from  the  Hugue- 
nots," said  Sonnenkamp, 

"  'Proud'  is  hardly  the  right  word,"  answered  Erich.  "You 
know,  however,  that  the  Puritans,  expelled  from  Europe  on  ac- 
count of  their  f^th,  were  the  source  from  which  came  that  sturdy, 
virtuous,  and  brave  stock  of  citizens  of  the  New  World.  They 
came,  as  the  Greeks  in  old  times  entered  Sicily  and  Italy,  bring- 
ing with  them  a  complete  civihzation,  and  planting  it  in  the  New 
World." 

The  manner  in  which  Erich  spoke  of  this  great  foct  of  history 
suddenly  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  conversation.  It  was  all 
at  once  transported  from  the  world  of  witticism  and  piquant  per- 
sonalities and  placed  in  another  region.  Roland  felt  something 
of  this,  and  looked  proudly  at  Erich,  happy  in  knowing  that  it 
was  his  thoughts  which  directed  all. 

Sonnenkamp  recognized  quite  clearly  the  breath  of  a  loftier 
nature,  which  moved  only  amid  elevated  thoughts ;  he  could 
not  refuse  a  certain  respect  for  him,  and  asked  : 

"  Why  do  you  connect  the  Pilgrims  to  America  with  the  Hu- 
guenots ?" 

"  Allow  me  a  short  explanation,"  answered  Erich.  "  Modern 
times  have  broken  through  the  distinctions  of  mere  nationality, 
and  so,  for  example,  the  Jews,  scattered  among  all  peoples,  have 
become   important   constituent   elements  of   the  traffic  of  the 
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ivorld.  A  proiTd  and  tyrannical  king  drove  the  Huguenots  fitim 
France,  and  the  Huguenots  became  Germans.  The  English 
Pilgrims  planted  their  civilization  in  America,  but  the  Hugue- 
nots, who  fled  to  a  people  already  civilized,  were  obliged  to  con- 
tinue in  the  civilization  of  their  new  fatherland.  You  will  cer- 
tainly pardon  me,  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  if  I  take  you  as  another 

"  Me  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  You  went  to  America  as  a  German,  and  the  German  immi- 
grants become  constituent  elements  of  their  new  home,  and  at 
the  same  time  their  children  become  Americans." 

Roland's  eye  glistened,  but  whether  it  «as  that  Prancken  saw 
himself  cast  into  the  background  by  Erich,  or  that  he  sought  to 
embarrass  him,  he  said,  with  a  curious  mixture  of  humor  and 
sympathy  : 

"  It's  very  modest  of  you  to  put  the  Huguenots,  who  at  least 
were  most  respectable  creatures,  on  t  parallel  with  the  Jews." 

"Although  my  ancestors  were  celebrated,"  answered  Erich, 
"  I  consider  it  a  matter  of  indifference  that  they  engaged  in 
ordinary  business,  and  that  my  immediate  ancestors  were  gold- 
smiths. But  I  readily  admit  their  resemblance  to  the  Jews. 
They  all  were  driven  into  exile  for  their  faith's  sake,  and  their 
scattered  society  took  upon  itself  two  duties  first,  in  every 
nationality  to  keep  the  unity  of  humanity  in  viav  ;  second,  to 
oppose  with  ail  their  strength  e\ery  fanaticism  and  every  pro- 
scription. There  is  no  religion  which  exclusnely  gives  hap- 
piness, and  no  nationality  which  excluanely  makes  humanity 
beautiful." 

Prancken  and  Miss  Perini  looked  at  eich  other  in  surprise. 
Frau  Ceres  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  «hat  it  all  meant,  and 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  shook  his  head  at  the  sermonising  manner 
of  his  guest,  who  had  broken  in  somewhat  violendy  upon  their 
light  table-talk  with  his  broad  ideas  of  history,  but  he  could  not 
escape  the  impression  that  he  had  before  him  a  man  who 
steadily  occupied  himself  with  genuine  thought. 

"  You  must  give  me  a  clearer  explanation  of  these  views 
sometime,"  said  he,  seeking  to  avoid  further  remarks. 

Roland  said  : 

"Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  exiled  your  ancestors,  was  he  the 
man  who  destroyed  these  castles  on  the  Rhine  ?" 

"  Yes." 

The  conversation  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  readilj  withdrawn 
from  this  subject,  which  made  it  somewhat  dull,  but  %  diversion 
was  made  by  the  appearance  of  a  highly  seasoned  di=h  Roland 
wanted  to  eat  some  of  it,  but  his  father  refused  to  kt  hini 

His  mother,  who  noticed  this,  cried  out  in  a  shrill  \ni.e 

"  Let  him  eat  what  he  likes  !"     . 
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Erich  looked  at  him,  and  the  boy  laid  aside  the  piece  which 
he  was  just  about  to  put  in  his  mouth,  and  said; 

"  I  would  rather  leave  it." 

Sonnenkamp  directed  the  servant  to  help  Erich  to  some  more 
Raice7ithaler.  This  seemed  to  be  a  soft  of  expression  of  his 
thanks  for  what  Erich  had  done. 

They  did  not  again  engage  in  light  conversation.  Prancken 
ivas  dumb ;  and  it  was  difficnlt  to  decide  whether  this  was  oc- 
casioned by  his  having  nothing  to  say,  or  by  a  wish  to  give 
Erich  to  understand  that  his  pedantry  and  pretension  had  dis- 
turbed the  serenity  of  the  meal. 

They  arose  from  the  table,  and  Miss  Perini  again  prayed 
silently.  All  stood  still,  and  the  servants  removed  the  chairs 
from  behind  them,  and  then  they  went  out  on  the  verandah  to 
take  their  coffee  from  tiny  cups. 

Frau  Ceres  gave  a  snow-white  parrot  a  biscuit,  and  it  cried 
out  in  English,   "  God  bless  you,  massa  1" 

Then  she  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair,  and  Prancken  took  his 
place  on  a  low  stool  close  to  her  feet. 

Miss  Perini  chose  a  place  which  was  near  enough  to  admit 
of  her  joiniing  in  the  conversation  if  she  should  be  wanted,  and 
yet  distant  enough  to  allow  Trau  Ceres  to  talk  with  Prancken 
alone,  if  she  wished  to. 

Sonnenkamp  requested  Erich  to  go  into  the  garden  with  him, 
and  Roland  accompanied  them  without  being  invited. 

A  servant  came  and  lold  them  that  Glaus  was  with  the  new- 
born dogs,  and  would  like  to  have  Roland  come  and  see  him. 

"You  may  go,"  said  his  father. 

"  I  would  rather  stay  with  you,"  answered  Roland. 

There  was  a  childlike  affectionate ness  in  his  tone  and  bear- 
ing, as  he  insinuated  his  hand  into  Erich's. 

"  If  your  father  says  you  may  go,  you  should  go,"  said  Erich 
quietly, 

Roland  went  reluctantly,  stopping  occasionally.     But  yet  he 

CHAPTER  Vll. 
AN    EXAMINATION"    WHICH    ENDED    IN    A   LAUGH, 

THE  two  men  walked  together  for  a  ivhile  without  speaking. 
Erich  was  dissatisfied  with  himself.  He  was  yet  too  much 
absorbed  in  himself,  and  in  the  desire  to  conform  everi'thing  to 
his  own  way  of  thinking,  and  to  express  it  in  the  most  specific 
terms.  Actuated  by  this  tendency,  he  gave  himself  up  fully 
freely,  and  in  all  nal-ueti,  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  although 
he  had  in  reserve  a  consciousness  of  the  riches  of  his  own  intel- 
ligence.    This  not  only  aroused  in  his  hearers  a  sense  of  their 
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own.  deficiency',  but  impressed  them  with  a  feeling  of  the  for- 
wardness of  the  speaker.  Erich  always  said  this  to  himself  the 
moment  after  speaking,  and  yet  would  immediately  fall  into 
the  same  error  again,  which  made  him  doubly  dissatisfied. 
Erich  was  aware,  as  if  by  magic,  that  all  this  was  passing 
through  Sonnenkamp's  mind,  although  he  did  not  know  the 
full  extent  of  Sonnenkamp's  triumph  over  the  enthusiast,  for 
he  smiled  to  himself  over  all  this  newly  baked  University- 
wisdom  that  Erich  had  served  up.  He  knew  that  he  was  too  old 
for  all  this  stuff.  There  these  men  sit  in  a  little  University 
town,  with  no  real  men  before  them,  and  conjure  up  a  phantas- 
magoria of  humanity,  and  believe  they  have  the  burden  of  the 
world  on  their  shoulders,  and  think  it  a  piece  of  ingratitude  that 
they  are  not  called  out  by  common  mortals  to  rule  the  every- 
day world.  Even  this  Captain-doctor  who  was  walking  beside 
him  had  only  a  little  company  of  ideas  to  command. 

Sonnenkamp  whistled  softly  to  himself— so  softly  that  no  one 
but  himself  heard  his  whistle.  He  even  knew  how  to  hold  his 
lips,  so  that  anybody  could  not  tell  by  looking  at  him  that  he 
•was  whistling. 

He  seated  himself,  as  they  came  to  a  little  elevation,  and 
asked  Erich  to  take  a  chair  too. 

"  You  must  have  noticed,"  said  he  at  last,  "  that  Miss  Perini 
is  a  strong  Catholic.  In  fact,  our  whole  house  belongs  to  the 
Church.  May  I  ask  why  you  made  such  a  point  of  your 
Huguenot  descent?" 

"  Because  1  do  not  wish  to  disavow  it,  and  want  no  one  to  be 
deceived  in  regard  to  me." 

Sonnenkamp  was  silent   again   for  some   time.     At    last   he 

"  I  am  master  in  this  house,  and  tell  you  that  your  confession 
is  no  objection.  But  now" —  and  he  bent  forward  and  laying 
both  hands  on  his  knees,  looked  sharply  at  Erich,  "but  now — 
I  came  near  falling  from  my  horse  to-day,  a  thing  which  seldom 
happens  to  me  ;  for  I  was  all  the  time  thinking,  while  I  was  rid- 
ing, of  what  you  told  me — now,  briefly,  for  the  principal  ques- 
tion. How  do  you  think  a  boy  who  already  knows  that  he  will 
not  be  obliged  to  work — that  he  will  own  a — or  we  will  say 
several  millions — how  do  you  think  such  a  boy  can  be 
educated  ?" 

"  1  can  give  you  a  very  definite  answer  in  regard  to  that." 

"  So  ?    I  am  listening." 

"  The  answer  is  very  simple.     He  cannot  be  educated  at  all !" 

"What!   notatali?" 

"  Yes,  only  the  great  unknown — only  fate  can  educate  him. 
All  that  we  can  do,  is  to  prepare  him — to  accustom  him  to  prop- 
erly control  and  use  the  power  he  will  have." 
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"Govern  and  use,"  muftcrcd  Sonnenkamp  to  himself. 
That  sounds  well,  and  I  must  say  you  remind  ma  of  an  ex- 
pression 1  have  often  made  use  ot  Only  a  soldier,  a  man  who 
has  educated  and  enlarged  his  natural  force,  can  do  anything 
remarkable  in  our  times.  You  can  do  nothing  with  books  and 
lectures — you  can't  conquer  the  old  world  nor  make  a  new  one." 

With  a  changed,  almost  a  servile  tone,   Sonnenkamp   con- 

"  It  may  appear  very  strange  that  I,  a  man  of  small  knowl- 
edge, who  have  had  no  time  in  the  hurry  of  business-life  to  learn 
anything  correctly,  should  undertake  openly  to  examine  you  ; 
but  be  assured,  I  ask  only  for  the  sake  of  information.  I  see 
already  that  I  will  probably  learn  more  from,  you  than  Roland 
will.  I  ask,  how  would  you — think  of  yourseu  as  a  father  in  my 
position — how  would  you  educate  your  own  son?" 

"I  believe,"  answered  Erich,  "that  the  imagination  can 
represent  everything  in  some  fashion.  But  a  relationship, 
which  is  a  natural  relationship,  can,  justly,  only  be  experienced, 
not  imagined.  Let  me  answer  from  my  stand-point  as  a 
stranger." 

"  My  father  was  a  prince's  instructor,  and  yet  I  believe  his 
task  was  easier  than  mine." 

"  You  don't  place  wealth  above  royalty  ?" 

"  Far  from  it.  But  in  a  prince  the  consciousness  of  duty  is 
awakened  very  early ;  every  instant,  pride  Is  aroused  in  him, 
but  along  with  it  the  knowledge  that  he  must  comport  himself  as 
becomes  a  prince.  The  circumstance  that  surrounds  him  with 
unusual  splendor,  appears  from  the  first  as  an  office,  a  duty, 
and  becomes  the  daily  habit  of  his  life.  Virtue  becomes,  with 
him,  a  sort  of  virtuosoship. — Pardon  me  my  scholarship,"  said 
Erich,  smiling. 

"  No;   go  on — it's  highly  interesting  to  me." 

Sonnenkamp  leaned  back  and  relished  Erich's  remarks  like 
a  sweet  morsel.  The  man  may  go  as  far  as  he  pleases  with  his 
lancies,  so  long  as  he  doesn't  call  the  chair  on  which  he  sits, 
the  spot  of  ground  on  which  he  stands,  his  own ;  while  Sonnen- 
kamp, in  the  height  of  his  pride,  calls  all  around  him  his 
own,  and  can  get  yet  more,  as  far  as  his  eye  can  reach ;  yes,  can, 
as  the  Krischer  said,  buy  all  the  Rhineland,  if  he  wishes  to. 

"  Continue,"  said  he,  lighting  a  cigar. 

"  It  may  seem  ridiculous,"  Erich  proceeded,  "but  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  a  prince  receives  a  military  rank  in  his  cradle. 
As  soon  as  reason  awakes,  he  sees  his  father  under  the  com- 
mand of  duty.  I  will  not  deny,  that  this  duty  is  often  per- 
formed very  easily,  if  not  totally  neglected ;  but  a  certain 
;  of  duty  must  always  be  preserved.     A  rich  man's 
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son,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  see  the  duties  which  wealth  er.joins, 
so  plainly  and  imperiously  brought  before  his  eyes.  He  sees 
benevolence,  concern  for  the  public  good,  encoui-agement  of  art, 
hospitality ;  but  all  this  is  not  duty— it  is  free  personal  inclina- 

"  Now  you  are  coming  to  historical  obligation.  But  I  beg 
your  pardon— You  have  a  remarkable  talent  for  teaching ;  and 
I  am  at  all  events  grateful  to  Count  Clodwig,  and  you  too." 

"An  opportunity  for   a  comparison    occurs  to  me,"   began 

"  Go  on,"  s^d  Sonnenkamp  encouragingly. 

"  There  was  a  custom  in  the  time  of  the  Guilds  which  com- 
pelled German  princes  to  learn  a  trade.  Paying  no  attention  to 
anything  else,  they  learned  to  understand  and  value  labor.  A 
rich  man's  son  should  be  obliged  to  do  something  similiar  to 
this,  without  letting  it— as  happened  in  the  other  case — degen- 
erate into  a  mere  formality." 

"Very  profitable,"  said  Sonnenkamp. 

He  had  only  intended  to  pump  Erich — to  have  a  certain  en- 
joyment in  letting  a  learned  idealist  express  himself  fuUy,  but 
had  no  particular  desire  that  Erich  should  do  all  this  simply  for 
his  amusement,  if  he  could  draw  instruction  from  it.  He  ex- 
perienced a  pleasure  in  making,  for  once  in  his  life,  a  journey 
into  the  realm  of  the  ideal.  Everything  looked  very  pleasant 
and  orderly  there ;  but  only  for  an  hour,  for  half  a  day.  But 
he  found  that  he  had  imperceptibly  been  drawn  on  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  subject;     He  laid  his  hand  on  Erich's  arm 

"  You're  really  a  good  teacher." 

Erich  received  this  praise  without  replying,  and  continued: 

"  I  prize  wealth  highly ;  it  is  a  great  power :  it  gives  freedom 
and  self-reliance." 

"Yes,"  answered  Sonnenkamp,  "that's  true.  But  do  you 
know  what  one  desires  most,  and  cannot  buy?" 

Erich  shook  his  head,  and  Sonnenkamp  continued ; 

"  Trust  in  God  1  See  I  the  day  before  yesterday  they  bu''ed 
a  poor  vine-dresser.  I  would-give  half  my  wealth  if  I  could 
have  bought  from  him  his  reliance  on  God,  for  the  last  years 
of  my  life.  I  could  hardly  believe  the  doctor,  but  it  is  true 
the  vine-dresser  was  a  perfect  hospital  of  diseases  and  m  the 
midst  of  all  his  suffering  he  steadily  said:  'My  baviour  has 
suffered  more  than  I,  and  God  will  soon  tell  me  why  he  has  of 
ilicted  irte  so.'  Now  tell  me,  is  not  such  a  faith  \orth  m  re 
than  millions?  And  now  1  ask  you,  can  you  give  it  to  in\  soi 
without  making  him  priest-ridden  or  a  canting  devotee  ? 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  1  can  give  him  suck  a  faith  but  there 
is  a  complete  satisfaction  of  the  soul  to  be  derived  from  Reason  ' 
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"  Is  it  s:ich  f  and  iii  what  does  it  consist  ?" 
"  In  my   opinion   it   consists   in    working  according  to   our 
strength,  and  in  identifying  ourselves  with  the  interests  of  our 

"If  I'd  had  a  teacher  of  yom- sort  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  beheve 
it  would  have  been  a  happy  thing  for  me,"  cried  Sonneiikamp. 

There  was  an  altered  tone  in  his  words,  and  Eiich  an- 
swered; 

"  You  could  have  said  nothing  which  would  have  made  me 
more  happy  and  confident  than  that." 

A  hasty  movement  of  the  hand,  as  if  he  was  throwing  some- 
thing away,  showed  that  Soncenkamp  was  displeased.  This 
continued  answering  wearied  him,  he  was  not  accustomed  to  it. 
This  immediate  settling  of  accounts,  wounded  his  pride  to  a 
certain  extent.  Erich  did  not  remain  indebted  to  him,  but 
seemed  ahvays  to  have  something  due  to  himself. 

For  a  long  time  nothing  was  heard  but  the  plashing  of  the 
fountain,  the  sofl  lapping  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  unwearied  night- 
ingale's songs  amid  the  bushes. 

"  Were  you  ever  a  passionate  gambler  ?"  asked  Soniienkanip, 
half  unconsciously. 
"  No." 

"  Were  you  ever  passionately  in  love  ? — You  look  at  me  with 
astonishment,  but  I  only  ask  because  I  would  like  to  know  how 
you  became  so  mature  a  man." 

"  Perhaps  a  careful  education  and  a  philosophical  persistence 
have  given  me  what  you  are  so  kind  as  to  call  maturity." 
"  Good  I  you  are  more  than  a  teacher." 

"1  shall  be  glad  if  that  is  the  case,  for  I  believe  that  he  who 
would  do  anything  great,  must  always  do  something  more  than 
his  immediate  vocation,  demands." 

Again  Sonnenkamp's  features  contracted,  and  again  he  made 
that  motion  as  if  throwing  something  away. 

These  ready  and  at  the  same  time  decided  answers  discom 
posed  him. 

They  heard  Prancken  and  Miss  Perini  wandering  up  and 
down  in  a  by-path. 

"  You  must  be  careful,"  said  Sonnenkamp  rising,  "  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  Miss  Perini.  She  is  of  some  consequence,  and 
not  easily  to  be  fathomed ;  and  besides  this,  she  has  a  great 
advantage  over  most  men  whom  1  know— a  very  precious  ad- 
vantage— she  has  no  temper." 

"Unfortunately,  1  cannot  boast  *f  having  that  advantage, 
and  I  beg  your  pardon  beforehand  if  I  ev — " 

"It's  unnecessary.  But  your  friend  Prancken  understands 
very  well  how  to  get  along  with  Miss  Perini." 

Erich  considered  it  an  obUgation  which  he  owed  to  truth,  to 
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tell  Sonnenkamp  that  he  had  no  right  to  call  Prancken  his 
friend.  They  had  been  acquainted  at  the  military-school  and 
the  garrison,  but  their  sentiments  had  never  agreed,  and  that 
his  own  aims  in  life  were  very  different  from  those  of  an  "eldest 
son."  He  recognized  Prancken's  goodness  in  introducing  him 
at  Herr  Sonnenkamp's  house,  but  truth  was  more  important 
than  gratitude. 

Sonnenkatnp  again  whistled  inaudibly.  He  was  evidently  as- 
tonished by  this  frankness,  and  thought  that  perhaps  Erich  was 
a  skilful  diplomat,  and  regarded  it  as  the  most  important  requi 
site  of  diplomacy  to  recognize  no  gratitude.  "  This  man,"  he 
thought,  "  is  either  the  most  exalted  of  enthusiasts,  or  the  basest 
of  worldlings. " 

Erich  felt  that  he  had  selected  a  bad  time  to  make  this  an- 
nouncement, but  he  could  not  have  dreamed  that  this  disclosure 
would  obliterate  the  whole  impression  which  his  conduct  had 
made  on  Sonnenkamp. 

When  they  met  Prancken  and  Miss  Perini,  Sonnenkamp  sa- 
luted Prancken  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  and  linked  his  arm 

Erich  walked  with  Miss  Perini,  who  always  had  with  her  some 
fine  little  woman's  work,  and  could,  with  her  almost  invisible  in- 
struments and  thread,  make  a  lace-garland  with  surprising  rapid- 
ity. It  was  the  first  time  that  Erich  had  spoken  to  her,  and  he 
expressed  great  interest  in  her  delicate  work,  which  she  called 
Ocki.  It  immediately  seemed  as  though  a  written  agreement 
had  been  signed  by  both ;  "  We  will  avoid  each  other  as  much 
as  possible;  and  when  we  are  brought  together  in  the  same  circle, 
we  will  each  act  as  though  the  other  did  not  exist" 

In  answer  to  the  full  voice  of  Erich,  Miss  Perini  always  replied 
somewhat  hoarsely,  and  as  she  looked  at  Erich,  evidently  sur- 
prised at  this  tone,  she  said : 

"  I  thank  you  for  not  asking  me  if  I  am  not  hoarse.  You 
cannot  think  how  tiresome  it  is  to  be  all  the  time  obliged  to 
answer  that  I  have  spoken  so  from  childhood." 

The  pleasant  way  in  which  this  was  said  led  Erich  on,  and  he 
told  how  painful  it  was  to  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  born  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  February,  to  be  saluted  by  everybody  who 
heard  of  it,  with  the  remark :  "  It's  fortunate  for  you  that  you 
were  not  born  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  February,  for  then  you 
would  only  have  had  a  birthday  every  fourth  year."  He  had 
accustomed  himself  to  say,  under  fitting  circumstances  :  "  I 
was  born  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  February.  It  is  fortunate 
for  me  that  1  was  not  born  on  the  twenty-ninth,  for  then  1  would 
have  only  had  a  birthday  every  fourth  year." 

Miss  Perini  laughed  heartily,  and  Erich  himself  was  obliged 
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"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?"  said  Sonnenkamp,  approach- 
ing.    Of  all  earthly  pleasures,  he  loved  laughing  the  best. 

Miss  Perini  related  the  story  of  Erich's  friend,  and  Sonnen- 
kamp laughed  too. 

And  so  the  day  was  yet  more  pleasant. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 
TliU  EYKS  OPEN. 

WHILE  Erich  was  walking  with  Sonnenkamp  in  the  gar- 
den, Roland  and  the  Krischer  sat  looking  at  the  little 
dogs,  and  the  Krischer  asked  if  "they  had  fastened  the  Captain 
yet  ?"  Roland  did  not  understand  what  he  meant,  and  the 
Krischer  laughed  to  himself,  thinking  that  he  might  obtain  a 
double  advantage. 

"  What'Il  you  give  me  if  I  work  things  so  that  the  Captain 
stays  with  you  as  a  comrade  and  teacher  ?"  he  asked.  "  Hu  i" 
he  interrupted  himself  suddenly,  "  you  make  a  face  like  dogs 
when  they  open  their  eyes  for  the  first  time.  Come,  now, 
what'U  you  give  ?" 

Roland  could  not  answer.  Everything  was  whirling  and  turn- 
ing through  his  mind,  and  the  little  dogs  were  jumping  about 

Joseph  now  entered  the  stable.  He  lauded  Erich's  parents  as 
saints,  and  ended  by  saying; 

"You  ought  to  be  proud,  Herr  Roland.  Erich's  father  taught 
the  prince,  and  the  son  is  going  to  teach  you." 

Roland  was  again  unable  to  answer. 

"  Close  the  door,  quick !"  cried  out  the  Krischer,  suddenly. 
Joseph  did  so,  and  the  Krischer  lifted  one  of  the  puppies  from 
the  floor,  forced  his  eyeUds  apart,  and  said: 

"  I  saw  that  done  once  to  a  dog  whose  eyes  had  just  opened. 
Now  don't  let  any  more  light  in,  or  you'll  spoil  'em." 

In  his  leal  for  the  dogs,  the  Krischer  quite  forgot  his  acute 
double  plan.  He  entered  the  courtyard  with  Joseph  and  Ro- 
land; but  the  latter  immediately  left  it.  He  saw  his  father  and 
Erich  sitting  together,  and  scowled  at  Erich,  "  Why  didn't  he 
tell  me  right  away  who  he  was?'' 

But  he  quickly  overcame  this  feeling,  and  would  willingly  have 
run  up  and  thrown  his  arms  around  him,  but  restrained  himself, 
and  only  approached  when  he  heard  them  all  laughing. 

He  pressed  Erich's  hand  confidingly,  and  his  look  said:  "  I 
thank  you — 1  know  who  you  are." 

Erich  did  not  understand  this  look  until  Roland  said: 

"The  others  have  had  you  long  enough;  now  come  with  me." 

He  conducted  Erich  to  his  room,  and  then  waited,  enpecting 
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that  Erich  would  speak;  but  be  only  asked  the  boy  to  leave  him 
alone.  He  was  unspeakably  weary.  The  thought  lay  upon 
his  soul  like  a  heavy  burden,  that  he  who  gives  himself  up  to 
labor— above  alt,  he  who  takes  upon  himself  the  care  of  a  true 
soul,  which  he  is  to  instruct,  hold,  and  lead — has  no  longer  a 
life  of  his  own,  must  not  be  weary,  must  not  say,  "Now 
leave  me  to  myself:"  he  must  be  ever  ready,  ever  expecting, 
over  living  for  another. 

Roland  was  sorry  when  he  saw  the  tired  face  of  Erich,  for  the 
boy  could  not  suspect  that  Erich  was  in  the  highest  degree  dis- 
satisfied with  himself  It  was  not  that  exhaustion  which  would 
naturally  come  after  his  long  and  continued  conversation,  which 
would  easily  lead  to  a  certain  barrenness  in  the  soul ;  it  was  sim- 
ply regret  that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  enter  upon  such  vast 
duties.     And  what  was  his  object  ?     To  educate  a  single  child. 

But  Erich's  chief  trouble  was  that  he  was  obliged  to  acknowl- 
edge to  himself  that  he  was  as  yet  unprepared:  he  ought  him- 
self to  become  morewise, before undertakingtoinstructanother. 
Absorbed  in  this  misconception  of  his  own  position,  he  hardly 
heard  the  boy's  various  remarks  about  the  singular  beauty  of  the 
dogs,  and  how  he  kept  questioning  him,  and  looking  anxiously 
in  his  face. 

Then  a  servant  came,  and  told  them  that  the  carriages  were 
ready  for  their  ride. 

Erich  ivas  shocked.  What  sort  of  a  life  was  this  ?  To  wan- 
der in  the  garden,  to  take  a  ride,  to  go  on  an  excursion,  to  eat, 
then  go  out  again  and  enjoy  one's  self — how  could  he  preserve 
and  sustain  his  inner  life  thus  ?  How  would  it  be  possible, 
amid  such  surroundings,  to  educate  a  young  soul  rightly,  and 
steadily  develop  it  to  the  fulness  of  its  powere  ? 

Pride  arose  in  Erich.  Not  for  such  a  life  had  he  worked  so 
long,  wearied  himself  with  earnest  and  strenuous  self-abnega- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  now  filling  out  the  leisure  hours  between 
riding  and  banqueting.  This  mode  of  life  seemed  impossible 
to  him:  he  wished  one  of  which  he  shouldbe  master,  and  to 
which  he  could  give  the  color  of  his  mind. 

He  went  into  the  courtyard  with  Roland,  and  asked  to  be 
excused  from  accompanying  (he  party  in  their  ride,  as  he  felt 
the  need  of  a  few  hours'  solitude. 

Very  various  were  the  glances  interchanged  at  this  disclosure. 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  said  hastily  that  he  never  attempted  to  com- 
pel his  guests  to  do  what  tliey  did  not  wish.  Prancken  and  Miss 
Perini  exchanged  quick  glances,  in  which  seemed  to  lie  a  ma- 
licious joy,  that  Erich,  through  his  self-will,  which  amounted  tc 
total  aliwence  of  tact,  should  thus  expose  himself. 

Roland  said  that  he  wished  to  remain  at  home  with  Erich,  hui 
Prancken  said  in  a  triumphant  tone : 
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"  Herr  Dournay  wishes  to  be  alone,  and  if  you  remain  with 
hira,  dear  Roland,  he  cannot  be  alone." 

He  spoke  the  word  "  Herr"  in  a  peculiarly  snarling  tone. 

The  second  carriage  was  now  taken  away.  Miss  Pcrini, 
Prancken,  and  Roland  got  in,  and  Sonnenkamp  seated  him- 
self on  the  box.  To  drive  four-in-hand  was  a  pleasure  to 
him.  Some  people  considered  his  four-in-hand  turnout  as 
sheer  ostentation,  but  it  was  not — he  took  a  particular  delight 

Frau  Ceres  remained  at  home,  as  she  had  already  exerted 
herself  sufficiently  to  satisfy  all  social  claims  for  that  day. 

Erich  saw  the  party  set  out,  and  then  went  to  his  own 
chamber. 

He  sat  there  alone.  No  noise  distracted  him.  He  was  so  very 
tired, — for  in  accommodating  himself  to  quite  new  circum- 
stances, it  had  been  a  day  of  such  etcrt  on  and  such  unusuil 
expenditure  of  strength,  that  it  seemed  possible  so  much 
could  be  crowded  into  so  short  i  time 

What  had  Erich  not  undergone  on  that  da>  '  Hia  be  ng  with 
Clodwig,  examining  Roman  antiquities  seemed  to  him  a  or 
currence  of  years  long  past  In  that  day  he  had  been  obi  ged 
to  revolutionize  and  expand  his  whole  existence  H  had  ftr 
the  first  time  eaten  the  bread  of  servitude  and  the  feeling  half 
of  friendship,  half  of  ingratitude  the  enigmatical  in  Soiinen 
kamp,  in  Roland,  in  Miss  Perini  and  in  Madam  teres  \\  htn 
he  thought  back  to  home— to  his  mother  it  seemed  to  1  e  fir 
away,  like  a  dream  of  long  igo 

A  longing  for  home  cane  upon  him  but  he  ban  shed  it 
That  must  not  be  !  The  habits  of  h  s  s  Id  er  1  fc  aided  h  m 
This  was  his  post— to  look  at  all  arouid  1  m  watchfullj  -ind 
not  become  wearied  ! 

"  Not  to  become  wearied  '  he  said  aloud  a  d  the  conit  u 
ness  of  the  strength  of  his  youth  came  upon  him  He  felt  that 
by  the  morrow  he  would  be  tuUj  prepared  ftr  all  that  an\ 
seemed  to  him  so  full  of  mystery  ^nd  oie  feeling  aboie  all 
strengthened  his  soul,  and  set  his  heart  free  He  had  remained 
faithful  to  the  truth,  and  so  would  he  always  remain  Truth  is 
the  basis  of  that  mother  earth  on  which  the  struggling  spirit 
cannot  be  conquered  and  o\erthrovn 

In  the  distance,  at  the  railway  station  he  heard  the  sound  of 
a  locomotive,  which  was  now  still  It  rumbled  and  blustered 
and  snorted  like  a  horror  of  fable  land  and  Erich  thought 
"This  machine  has  to-day  drawn  its  hea\j  train  up  and  doim 
hundreds  of  human  lives  have  cornmitted  themselves  to  it  for  a 
while  i  and  now  it  has  gone  to  rest,  and  can  free  itself  from  the 
pressure  of  its  steam."  He  smiled  to  himself  as  he  thought  that 
he  himself  was  almost  such  an  engine,  which  had  at  last  taken 
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o  cool  itself,  to  be  ready  on  the  morrou'  to  bo  heated 
again. 

Suddenly  he  was  aroused  from  his  dream — he  had  not  known 
that  he  had  been  asleep. 

A  servant  stood  before  him,  and  said  that  Frau  Ceres  wished 
to  speak  with  him. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

TWILIGHT    MYSTERIES. 

THE  sun  had  set,  but  as  Erich  followed  the  servant,  and 
looked  from  the  corridors  into  the  distance,  a  glowing  ex- 
halation lay  upon  the  valley,  and  river,  and  mountain. 

He  was  led  through  several  apartments.  In  the  last,  which 
was  lighted  by  a  lamp  of  stained  glass,  he  heard  a  voice  say  : 

"  Thank  you.     Be  seated." 

He  saw  Frau  Ceres  lying  on  a  divan  ;  a  large  armchair  was 
before  her.     He  seated  himself. 

"  I  remain  at  home  out  of  compliment  to  you,"  began  Frau 
Ceres.  She  had  a  feeble,  anxious  voice.  Speaking  was 
evidently  difficult  for  her. 

Erich  did  not  know  what  to  answer.  Suddenly  she  raised 
herself  and  said; 

"Do  you  know  my  daughter?" 

"No." 

"  Were  you  not  at  the  island-convent  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  had  a  message  from  my  mother  to  the  Lady  Supe- 
rior— nothing  further." 

"I  believe  you.  J  am  not  the  cause  of  her  becoming  a  nun — 
no,  not  I.  Don't  you  beUeve  rae  ?"  And  laying  herself  back  on 
the  cushions,  Frau  Ceres  continued  ; 

"  Don't  stay  with  us.  Captain — I  warn  you.  I  have  learned 
nothing  at  all — he  wouldn't  let  me ;  but  don't  you  stay  here,  if 
you  can  get  any  other  situation  in  the  worid.  What  did  you 
want  to  come  into  this  house  for  ?" 

"  Because  I  believe^Idid  believe  it  an  hour  ago — that  I  could 
be  a  good  teacher  for  your  son." 

And  then  Erich  spoke  out  the  whole  despondency  which  he 
felt  so  deeply,  now  that  he  perceived  thai  he  was  not  competent 
to  be  the  teacher  of  another  man ;  and  yet  he  dared  to  add,  that 
no  one  else  was  fitted  for  such  a  position  better  than  he,  but  per- 
haps another  would  more  willingly  undertake  it.  From  the  deep- 
est recesses  of  his  soul,  he  brought  forth  his  newly-awakened 
longing  for  solitude,  and  lamented  that  men  make  for  themselves 
an  ideal  of  life  and  action,  which  is  immediately  shattered  by 
reality.  But  this  appeared  to  him  an  unsubdued  selfishness, 
for  which,  not  the  world,  but  his  own  thinking,  was  to  blame. 
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"  I'm  not  learned — I  don't  understand  you,"  answered  F:au 
Ceres.  "But  you  speak  beautifully — you  have  such  good 
words,  that  I  would  like  to  listen  always,  even  when  I  don't 
understand  what  you  say.     But  you  won't  tell  him  that  I  sent 

Him?  Whom?  Erich  would  have  liked  to  ask.  But  she 
raised  herself  hastily  and  said: 

"  He  can  be  horrid  ;  he's  a  dangerous  man — no  one  knows 
it — no  one  would  think  it.  He's  a  dangerous  man  !  Do  you 
like  me  though  ?" 

Erich  shuddered.     What  could  she  mean? 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  I'm  saying,"  continued  Frau 
Ceres.  "  He's  right — I'm  only  half-witted.  What  did  I  send 
for  you  for?  Yes,  now  I  know.  Tell  me  about  your  mother. 
Is  she  indeed  such  a  learned  and  distinguished  lady?  I  was 
once  a  distinguished  lady  too — yes,  I  was  too." 

Erich  shuddered  again.  Was  this  half  sleepy,  half  ivild 
creature  really  insane,  and  only  restrained  in  society  by  the 
greatest  circumspection. 

That  morning  he  had  intended  to  write  to  his  mother,  and 
tell  her  into  what  a  fairy-land  he  had  come.  The  fairy-land 
was  yet  more  wonderful  than  he  had  thought  it. 

With  the  greatest  precision,  as  far  as  a  son  could,  he  de- 
scribed the  character  of  his  mother — how  she  was  always  happy 
because  always  thinking  of  the  happiness  of  others.  He  told 
of  the  death  of  his  father  and  his  brother,  and  the  greatness  of 
soul  with  which  she  had  borne  al!  this. 

Frau  Ceres  sobbed,  and  then  said,  suddenly ; 

"  I  thank  you— I  thank  you  !" 

She  gave  Erich  her  delicate  white  hand,  and  cried  : 

"  I  thank  you  1  With  all  his  money  he  has  not  been  able  to 
make  me  believe  that  I  could  cry  again.  Oh,  how  good  it  is  1 
Stay  with  us — stay  with  Roland.  He  cannot  cry.  Don't  tell 
him  I  wish  I  had  a  mother !  Stay  with  us ;  1  will  never  forget 
what  you  have  done  for  me.  I  thank  you  1  Now  go,  go,  before 
he  comes  back.     Go  1    Good-night  1" 

When  Erich  was  again  in  his  room,  ail  that  he  had  passed 
through  seemed  like  a  dream.  The  mysterious,  secret  life  with 
which,  at  Wolfsgarten,  he  had  seen  the  house  of  Sonnenkamp 
invested,  returned  to  him  with  new  force.  Here  were  wonder- 
ful riddles. 

Roland  came  to  him  fresh  and  joyful.  The  brief  separation 
had  given  both  a  new  and  pleasant  feeling  at  meeting  again. 
They  were  as  much  rejoiced  as  if  they  had  not  seen  each  other 
for  years. 

Roland  asked  Erich  to  tell  him  about  the  Huguenots.  They 
had    evidently  been  talking    about    them    during   the    ride. 
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Erich  declined.  It  was  not  necessary,  at  least  not  at  present, 
that  Roland  should  learn  the  barbarity  of  men  who  had  tortured 
each  other  for  conscience'  sake. 

Roland  told  Erich  that  Herr  von  Prancken  was  going  to  the 
convent  the  next  day,  to  see  Manna. 

Erich  was  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  should  do.  If  he  should 
tell  the  boy  not  to  impart  to  him  what  he  had  heard,  he 
would  *be  likely  to  destroy  the  boy's  wish  to  be  confiding 
with  him ;  and  yet  it  was  not  right  to  allow  him  to  speak 
of  things  which  were  evidently  not  intended  for  him  to  hear. 
He  determined  to  ask  Sonnenkamp  to  say  nothing  in  Roland's 
presence  which  he  did  not  wish  him  to  know. 

Again  Erich  was  called  to  tea,  but  Frau  Ceres  did  not 
appear. 

Erich  was  an\ious  that  eiening,  the  feeling  of  full  confi- 
dence had  been  taken  from  him  Should  he  tell  Sonnen- 
ka.np  that  his  wife  had  summoned  him  ?  But  then  he  would 
be  obliged  to  tell  what  she  had  said  to  him  in  broken  sen- 
tences. It  was  nothing  but  a  warning— a  conversation  so  inar- 
ticulate that  there  was  no  connection  in  it. 

Roland  was  always  looking  inquiringly  at  Erich,  The  boy 
felt  that  his  friend  was  experiencing  a  trouble  which  he  would 
gladly  comfort,  and  so  pity  was  added  to  Erich's  love  for  him. 
There  was  evidently  a  sad  domestic  trouble  into  which  the  boy 
had  not  been  brought,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  him  that  his 
young  life  was  left  to  enjoy  itself. 

Erich  kept  thinking  of  his  experience  in  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection. The  most  hardened  criminals  always  appeared  with 
the  most  brazen  feces,  and  it  was  their  greatest  pride  that  they 
had  been  able  so  long  to  conceal  from  the  world  what  they  had 
done;  while  those  who  were  not  so  obdurate,  considered  it  a 
good  thing  for  them  to  meet  mth  immediate  punishment,  for 
the  fear  of  discovery  and  the  effort  to  conceal  their  crimes 
were  worse  than  imprisonment. 

Erich  too  had  now  a  secret.  Should  he  let  the  matter  pass, 
at  the  risk  of  being  betrayed  by  a  servant,  and  himself  appear- 
ing treacherous? 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  go  to  bed,  Roland  came  ajid  asked 
him  if  he  had  nothing  to  tell  him. 

He  said  he  had  not,  and  the  boy  appeared  grieved  as  he  bade 
him  good-night. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

YOUNG  DAY  AND  DARK  QUESTIONS. 

THE  morning  dew  glistened    on  grass,  flower,  and   shrub, 
and  the  birds  sang  merrily,  as  Erich  wandered  through  the 
park.     Marks   of  regularity,    industry,    and   care   were   every- 

0(1  the  shore,  Erich  heard  the  conversation  of  two  women, 
who  were  unloading  a  boat  loaded  with  garden-earth. 

"  God  be  praised,"  said  one  of  them, "  for  sending  this  man  to 
us.  No  one  in  this  neighborhood,  who  is  willing  to  work,  need 
complain  of  hard  times  1" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  other,  "and  yet  the  men  are  wicked 
enough  to  say  I  don't  know  what  bad  things  about  him." 

"What  are  they,  then?" 

"  They  say  he  was  a  tailor  I" 

Erich  couid  hardly  keep  from  laughing  aloud.  But  a  third 
woman  said,  in  a  someivhat  suppressed  voice : 

"  Puh  1  a  tailor !  He  was  a  pirate,  and  stole  a  ship  full  of 
gold  from  the  Sultan  in  Africa." 

"  Suppose  he  was,"  said  the  other.  "  The  man-eaters  have 
gold  enough  left;  and  besides,  they're  heathen,  andHerrSonnen- 
kamp  does  heaps  of  good  with  the  money." 

Erich  was  forced  to  smile  at  these  singular  stories  and  revela- 
tions ;  and  yet  he  felt  sorrowful,  as  he  thought  how  great 
wealth  always  occasions  bad  reports. 

He  went  along.  As  he  looked  from  an  elevation,  and  saw 
how  beautifully  in  keeping  with  the  park  and  garden  the  house 
and  surroundings  were,  he  was  filled  with  delight.  There 
were  no  trees  near  the  principal  building,  except  dark  laurels, 
lindens,  elms,  and  maples,  which  brought  into  full  relief  the 
bright  architecture  of  the  house,  which  was  in  the  style  of  the 
Kenaissance.  Rows  of  laurels  led  to  the  dwelling,  which 
seemed  not  to  have  been  built  into  the  scenery  but  itself  to 
have  grown  with  it     The  stone  colonnades,   h         f  tl  , 

the  grading,  all  conducted  to  the  house — all  was  k  p  g. 
The  verandahs  seemed  to  be  only  supports  of  g  pi       . 

The  whole  was  a  masterpiece  of  rural  archit  —    po  m    f 

nature,  ruled  by  the  la  of  art;  and  at  th  mm  h  t 
which  m  n  had  w  ou  ht  appeared  as  fresh  and  b  h  as  f  t 
had  just     ome  f  on      he  workman's  hands ;        d  11  k  pt 

and   sati  fy  ng,   that    t  was  evidently  owned  by  al  h         d 

luxurious  n    n 

Erich  d  d  not  1  n 
joined  h  n     and  otf 
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him,    as   a   countryman   of  his,    everjthing   in   regard   to   the 

As  Erich  was  silent,  Joseph  repeated  that  he  had  been 
billiard-marker  at  the  University,  as  Heinrich  XXXII,  for  all 
the  billiard-markers  had  to  take  the  name  of  Heinrich.  Then 
he  had  become  a  waiter  at  the  Bernhof  at  Berne,  where  Sonnen- 
kamp,  who  had  remained  there  nearly  two  summers,  occupying 
the  iirst  floor— the  best  rooms  in  the  world,  Joseph  said— had 
become  acquainted  with  him,  and  had  engaged  his  services. 
Joseph  said,  not  without  humor,  that  the  servants  in  the  house 
constituted  a  sort  of  menagerie,  where  specimens  of  the  animals 
of  all  countries  were  gathered.  It  was  like  a  poultry-yard  where 
there  are  all  sorts  of  fowls:  and  even  the  peacock  was  not  lacking, 
which  screamed  so  horribly  and  looked  so  fine ;  for  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp  had  travelled  through  all  the  world,  gathering  specimens. 
The  coachman  was  an  Englishman,  the  groom  a  Pole,  the 
cook  a  Frenchman,  the  lady's-maid  a  thorough  Bohemian,  Miss 
Perini,  an  Italian-French  woman  from  Nice.  The  master  was 
very  strict,  and  would  not  allow  the  gardeners  to  smoke  in  the 
garden,  nor  the  grooms  to  whistle  in  the  stable,  for  the  horses 
were  accustomed  to  their  master's  whistle,  and  must  not  be  con- 
fused. Herr  Sonnenkamp  did  not  wish  his  servants  to  appear 
as  such,  or  to  wear  anything  that  would  indicate  their  position ; 
and  it  was  only  a  short  time  before,  that  he  had  so  far  yielded  to 
the  wishes  of  his  wife,  as  to  allow  a  few  of  them  to  assume  liverj-. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  talk  much,  and  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
had  certain  words  which  he  addressed  to  them,  and  they  had 
regular  terms  in  which  to  answer;  but  they  were  all  well  kept. 

In  closing,  Joseph  said  with  some  self-importance  that  he 
liad  already  spread  the  fame  of  Erich's  parents  in  the  servants' 
hall,  for  "  it  was  well  to  have  them  know  where  one  comes  from 
;md  so  one  will  get  more  respect  from  them.  In  reality, 
:\ladame  Perini  ruled  the  house.  She  was  unmarried ;  but  the 
inistress  always  called  her  '  madame.'  " 

"TheKrischer  is  right,"  added  Joseph,  "Miss  Perini  is  a 
woman  of  seven-cat-power,  and  a  marten  might  be  thrown  in." 

Erich  wished  to  stop  these  revelations,  but  Joseph  begged 
hiin  to  let  him  talk  it  out,  and  excuse  everything  in  an  old 
college-acquaintance.  He  said  that  Prancken  was  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  house. 

"O,  she's  beautiful! — And  yet  not  exacth  beiut^ful,  but  a 
dear  good  girl !  She  used  to  be  so  strong  and  he^lth\  '  No 
horse  was  too  wild,  no  storm  on  tTie  Rhine  too  awtui  loi  her, 
and  she  hunted  like  a  poacher.  But  now  shi.  =  sad — ilwijs  sad 
— dreadfully  sad !" 

Erich  was  glad  to  see  the  talkative  young  fellow  take  out  his 
■watch  and  say ; 
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"The  master  will  get  up  in  a  minute,  and  I  must  be  with 
him,     I  tell  you,  he's  always  on  time !" 

Erich  thought  of  all  that  he  bad  heard  of  the  daughter,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  like  fragmentary  sounds,  which,  nevertheless, 
all  belonged  to  the  same  melody.  "  Was  not  this  the  girl  whom 
he  had  seen  with  the  wings  on,  the  day  before  yesterday,  at  the 
com'ent?"  He  paused  involuntarily,  and  stared  at  a  hedge, 
while  acomplete  picture  of  life  arose  before  him.  Here  was  a 
child,  sent  to  a  convent,  far  from  the  world  and  intercourse  with 
men,  and  then  taken  out  and  told:  "You  are  Baroness  von 
Prancken  !"  and  she  is  happy  with  her  handsome  and  agreeable 
husband  ;  and  all  the  glories  of  the  world  are  hers  through  him. 
It  is  as  if  he  had  creatWi  the  universe  for  her,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  she  will  not  know  what  her  husband  is:  yes,  it  wilt  be 
well  for  her  If  she  never  knows. 

He  shook  his  head.  What  was  the  little  convent-blossom  to 
him? 

Erich  no  longer  saw  the  beauty  of  the  garden.  With  hasty 
step— his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground — he  wandered  through  the 
park,  and  as  he  emerged  from  the  dense  trees  and  came  to  the 
pond,  Herr  Sonnenkamp  met  him.  He  looked  singular  in  his 
short,  gray  plush  jacket  trimmed  with  lace,  but  he  was  glad  to 
find  Erich  already  awake,  and  offered  to  conduct  him  through 
the  grounds. 

He  called  particular  attention  to  a  large  spot  of  prairie- grass, 
which  h^id  really  been  brought  from  the  prairies.  He  smiled  as 
Erich  attempted  to  draw  a  picture  of  how  the  buffaloes  had 
thundered  over  it ;  and  he  made  a  motion  with  his  arm,  as  he 
told  Erich  how  he  had  caught  many  a  one  with  a  lasso. 

Then  he  conducted  Erich  to  a  hill,  beautifully  girt  with  plane- 
trees  ;  which,  he  said,  was  the  centre  of  the  place.  He  said 
that  he  took  especial  pride  in  these  beautiful  and  flourishing 
trees,  and  added  that,  in  this  shadowless  vine-land,  one  should 
be  particularly  thoughtful  of  shady  places,  for  hot  summer-days. 

"  See  !  I  have  increased  the  beauty  of  my  grounds  by  work- 
ing land  that  does  not  belong  to  me.  Up  there  on  that  heighf 
there  is  a  group  of  trees  which  I  have  procured  and  arranged, 
and  1  have  laid  out  new  roads,  and  made  new  plantings,  in  order 
to  have  a  beautiful  prospect.  I  did  not  build  my  house  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  others,  but  for  myself  to  look  at.  That 
peasant-house  up  there  Is  built  after  my  plans,  and  I  have  natu- 
rally been  obliged  to  contribute  toward  it.  That  shrubbery  is 
to  hide  the  glaring  quarry.  '  I  built  that  delicate  church-tower, 
yonder  in  the  village.  I  got  quite  a  notoriety  for  piety  for  that 
— almost  had  incense  burned  forme  ;  but  nowl  can  confess  to  you, 
that  the  simple  reason  why  I  did  it,  was  because  I  wanted  a  fine 
prospect.     I  must  reconstruct  the  whole  region,  and  that's  tedious 
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work;  and  there's  where  the  selfishness  of  man  can  be  seen.  Look 
up  there  !  Abasket-makerisnowbuildingahouse  with  ahorrible 
red-tile  roof.  It  offends  my  eye  continually,  and  yet  I  can't  get 
at  the  fellow.  He  wants  to  sell  me  the  house  at  a  high  price; 
but  what  shall  I  do  with  it  ?  He  may  just  keep  it,  and  accommo- 
date himself  to  my  arrangements." 

There  was  something  violent  in  the  manner  in  which  Sonnen- 
kamp  spoke,  and  Erich  thought  of  what  Bella  had  said-^that  he 
was  a  conqueror.  Such  a  man  is  always  inclined  to  tyrannize,  and 
wishes  to  arrange  the  world  according  to  his  own  personal  taste 
or  wish.  The  villages,  churches,  mountains,  and  forests  were 
only  points  in  his  landscape  which  he  wished  to  place  at  a  fa- 
vorite angle. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  led  his  guest  through  the  park,  and  ex- 
plained how  he  had  given  it  a  feeling  of  motion,  by  arranging 
hills  and  valleys ;  but  had,  however,  only  been  obliged  to  set  off 
some  of  his  material,  and  bring  it  out  so  as  Co  be  eiilective.  He 
called  attention  to  the  careful  disposition  of  light  and  shade;  and 
told  how  he  had  sometimes  planted  a  group — a  little  clump  of 
trees  of  the  same  sort  which  he  had  then  permitted  to  combine 
with  others,  not  abruptly  and  with  violent  contrasts, but  gradually, 
as  Nature  herself  works,  into  a  group  of  various  sorts  of  trees. 

Sonnenkamp  smiled  very  obligingly,  as  Erich,  in  indication 
that  he  understood  him,  answered  that  a  park  ought  to  appear 
like  civilbed  nature ;  and  the  more  one  understands  how  to  con- 
ceal man's  hand,  and  man's  intelligence,  and  let  everything  ap- 
pear as  a  naivete^  so  much  the  purer  art  appeared. 

A  little  brook,  which  came  down  the  mountain-side  and  flowed 
into  the  river,  had  been  so  skilfully  changed,  that  it  disappeared 
at  intervals,  and  strangely  appeared  again,   saying,  by  its  mur- 

They  went  on,  and  Erich  hardly  saw  the  beautiful  and  com- 
fortable benches ;  and  hardly  heard  Sonnenkamp  say  that  he 
Iplaced  them  not  only  in  the  open  paths,  but  behind  the  bushes, 
•.io  that  here  the  solitude  of  the  woods  could  be  found  ready- 
Under  a  beautiful  maple  were  a  table  and  two  seats,  lacing 
each  other.  Sonnenkamp  explained  that  this  was  "  the  school," 
for  Roland  occasionally  received  his  instruction  here.  Erich 
answered  that  he  would  never  instruct  in  the  open  air.  What 
one  learns  while  walking  is  natural;  but  real  and  solid  in- 
struction, which  requires  the  close  application  of  the  mind, 
requires  the  closed  room,  from  which  not  even  the  voice  can 

Sonnenkamp  might  now  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  telling 
Erich  what  his  resolution  was,  in  regard  to  what  was  of  chief 
interest  to  him,  but  he  was  silenL      Like  an  artist,  rejoiced  at 
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the  appreciation  of  an  intelligent  observer  of  a  work  of  art, 
who  lays  before  him  hidden  beauties,  which  he  of  himself  would 
not  have  detected,  so  Sonnenkamp  took  delight  in  seeing  Erich 
enjoy  so  understand! ngly  and  gratefully  his  manifold  and  novel 
arrangements  of  trees  and  shrubbery. 

They  stood  for  a  long  time,  near  a  group  where  the  dark 
cedar  rose  near  the  hardy  pine,  and  the  light  morning  wind 
played  amid  the  foliage  of  tacamahae,  and  made  the  white 
leaves  dance  like  the  waves  of  a  clear  lake  suspended  in  mid 

A  little  pond  with  a  fountain,  and  a  bower  of  roses  near  it  on 
a  knoll,  had  been,  as  Sonnenkamp  said,  made  to  resemble  a 
dream  which  Frau  Ceres  had  had ;  and  standing  still,  he  said ; 

"  That  was  the  time  when  we  were  yet  very  happy  in  our  re- 
treat here,  and  everything  was  equable — ^healthy." 

Erich  stopped.  Should  he  tell  Herr  Sonnenkamp  of  his 
singular  adventure  of  the  day  before  ?  Sonnenkamp  stopped 
too,  and  said  with  a  singular  puffing  sound,  as  if  he  were  blow- 

"Mywf      ft       has        gul         hm     b   t   f  d 

tradict  h      h    f       t      h  t  h  d 

He       m  d  t     h    k      dd    Ij  th  t  t  r)    t 

say  th  t        d       h     has  1  t    h       sa  d 

"N  n  h    ni  d  1  11     h        >        all   m  ty 

But   0  q  \  ph  1       ph    —       t        t 

horribl         k  h  t  d         d  1  11  th  d    t 

will  bl        m  d  h       h     pi        d    t        !  g^l  d   1        h 

means      f  d      g  11  b      h      —     II  b     m  Id        g 

dust  ?' 

"1         Id      t  h         b  1        d   tl    t  J  Id  h 

thoughts 

"  Y  ht  g  m  O        h     Id       t  as( 

for  no  k  d   S  k  mp     1  arply      d 

bitterly  B  t  th       th        h  I         h  tl    t  R  1     d    h     Id 

have  h  git  dtdgftl  wk  d  td  yt 
farthe     f  1  d  th  t    Ik  p  f 

sculpt  dt  111        Ik  arti         p(  Itgr 

and  mtb         d  Adhjhldt  bg 

to   us  t     1  h  d  t  esso        h  t      h    h 

we  toil  d  f         d      h        d         h     t       y  f         h  g  rs      II 

some  d  y  call  t    U  th         w  d  d         >    t 

"N  t    th       d    g  y      bel        th     I  h  si       t 

first  q  d  E     1        I  m  11  >     ,    h     I  d     t 

appreciate  your  second  at  all." 

"  Welt,  well,  we'll  talk  further  about  it,  or  else  not  talk  about 
it  at  all,"  said  Sonnenkamp.  "But  now  come,  I'll  show  you 
all  my  vanity." 
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EMERGING  from  the  dense,  shady  park,  the  margin  of 
which  was  planted  with  beautiful  firs,  they  entered  a 
wonderful  combination  of  fruit-trees,  which  made  the  plane  of 
several  acres  through  which  they  were  dispersed  look  like  a 
scene  of  enchantment.  The  beds  were  enclosed  with  dwarf 
apple  and  pear  trees  as  small  as  the  taxus-bush.  The  bodies 
of  the  trees  were  supported  hardly  two  feet  from  the  earth, 
and  the  branches  so  laid  out  on  wires,  that  often  on  each 
side  limbs  thirty  feet  long  were  bound  fast.  Everything  was  in 
blossom,  and  in  such  regular  order  that  the  arranging  and  con- 
straining will  of  man  was  everywhere  visible,  and  nature  had  been 
made  a  Ijold  work  of  art,  or  had  been  dwarfed  by  over-refinement. 

Beautifully  arranged,  sometimes  in  circles,  sometimes  in 
lines,  the  trees  stood  in  all  conceivable  geometrical  forms.  Here 
was  one  with  only  four  branches,  which  by  regulated  spaces 
indicated  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  By  the  wall  were 
trees  with  two  limbs  in  the  form  of  two-armed  candlesticks  : 
others  had  their  limbs  aijd  twigs  distorted  so  as  to  represent 
columns  of  basalt.  Everything  was  regulated  according  to  art, 
but  yet  all  was  thriving. 

Erich  listened  attentively  when  Sonnenkamp  informed  him 
that  the  limbs  must  be  pruned,  in  order  to  prevent  the  sap  from 
forming  wood  in  the  stock  and  branches.  All  must  be  subser- 
vient to  the  fruit. 

"Do  you  feel  sympathy  with  these  hmbs?"  asked   Sonnen- 

"  Not  exactly  that,  but  the  natural  form  of  the  old  and  well- 
known  fruit-trees—" 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Sonnenkamp,  interrupting  him;  "men 
a  re  ephemerals  of  prejudice.  Does  anybody  find  anything  not 
lieautiful,  anything  violent,  in  tapping  thevinc-stock  three  times 
■^■very  summer?  Nobody!  No  one  wants  beauty  in  a  vine,  but 
beautiful  fruit ;  and  so,  too,  with  a  fruit-tree.  As  soon  as  men 
began  to  use  their  eyes,  the  way  was  pointed  out.  I  am  only  a 
follower.  The  ornamental  tree  ought  to  be  an  ornamental  tiee, 
the  fruit-tree  a  fruit-tree,  and  so  throughout.  This  apple-tree 
must  only  have  so  many  branches,  and  those  in  such  a  shape 
that  it  shall  hear  fruit  as  large  as  possible.  1  don't  want  wood 
from  a  fruit-tree,  but  fruit." 

"But  Nature — " 

"  Nature  !  Nature !"  sneered  Sonnenkamp.  "  Nine-tenths  of 
what  is  called  Nature  is  nothing  but  training  and  self-made  gro- 
tesqueness.     The  spirit  of  Nature  and  the  spirit  of  the  people 
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are  two  idols  that  you  philosophers  have  made  for  yourselves. 
There  is  no  Nature  and  there  is  no  People  ;  and  even  if  there 
were  both,  neither  of  them  would  have  a  spirit." 

Erich  was  surprised  to  hear  Sonnenkamp  speak  so  violently, 
as  if  to  challenge  contradiction ;  and  he  was  yet  more  astonished 
when  Sonnenkamp  continued  : 

"  The  true  man-teacher  would  be  he  who  could  teach  men  as 
I  do  trees— pay  attention  simply  to  the  object,  having  nothing 
superfluou'i,  and  no' loitering.  That  which  is  called  Nature  is  a 
fable.  There  is  no  Nature  ;  at  least,  only  a  very  small  one. 
With  us  men,  all  is  custom,  training,  and  tradition.     There  is 

"That's  new  to  me,"  Erich  at  last  found  words  to  say. 
"Gentlemen  who  follow  tradition  call  us  men  of  science  atheists; 
but  I  have  never  yet  seen  or  heard  of  a  man  who  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  Nature.     You  are  joking." 

"Yes,  I  am  joking,"  said  Sonnenkamp  bitterly;  and  Erich, 
who  felt  quite  perplexed,  said  in  a  low  tone  : 

"  It  might,  perhaps,  lie  said  that  those  who  derive  the  laws 
of  our  life  from  revelation  deny  Nature ;  or  rather,  that  they  do 
not  deny,  but  reject  her." 

"I'm  no  scholar;  and  above  all  things,  I'm  no  theologian," 
Sonnenkamp  suddenly  interrupted  him.  "  All  is  Fate.  Cater- 
pillars injure  the  trees.  There  stands  one  entirely  uninjured 
beside  another  that  has  been  destroyed  by  them.  Why  ?  We 
don't  know.  AH  is  Faie.  Look  here  at  these  trees.  I  have 
cast  a  glance  at  the  economy  of  what  is  called  Nature.  There 
must  be  a  thousand  germs  produced,  for  one  that  is  matured ; 
and  it  is  not  otherwise  in  human  life." 

"I  understand,"  said  Erich.  "Everything  living  has  an 
aristocratic  superiority  over  everything  dead :  the  blossom 
which   be        es  fr  h    th        h  poo        D     I        der- 
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The  sky  was  so  blue,  the  buds  so  fragrant!  And  yet  Erich 
seemed  to  himself  a  prisoner  full  of  fear.  He  stared  at  a 
tablet  which  rose  over  the  orchard-wall,  and  read  on  it : 
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"  Xoticc !— There  are  spring-guns  and  man-traps  in  this 
orchard. " 

He  looked  around  at  Sonnenkamp,  who  said,  smiUng: 

"Your  look  asks  me  if  that  sign  tells  the  truth.  It  does. 
People  don't  believe  any  more  that  one  dares  do  that.  Always 
keep  in  the  path,  near  me." 

Sonnenkamp  seemed  to  feast  on  Erich's  surprise  and  uneasi- 
ness. And  yet  he  had  lied,  for  there  was  not  a  spring-gun  nor  a. 
man-trap  in  the  whole  garden. 

Here  by  the  wall  there  were  stars,  circles,  and  squares  made 
of  branches,  and  Sonnenkamp  laid  his  hand  on  Erich's  shoulder,  , 
as  Erich  remarked  that  only  men  possessed  number  and  geo- 
metrical form,  (Geometrical  form  was  evidently  the  basis  of  all 
appearances,  which  never  occur  as  mere  lines,  but  which  man 
infers  his  knowledge  of  from  lines.  This  was  the  mysterious 
feature  of  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras, 

"  I  have  long  suspected,"  laughed  Sonnenkamp,  "  that  I  was 
a  Pythagorean.  I  thank  you  for  calling  me  so.  We  ought  to 
christen  our  new  horticultural  style  the  Pythagorean." 

There  was  mockery  in  this  expression  ;  and  yet  Sonnenkamp 
was  evidently  gratified. 

They  had  arrived  at  what  was  called  "  Nice,"  a  colonnade  in 
the  Pompeian  style,  which  went  far  into  the  setcmd  terrace  of 
the  garden. 

"Now  I  will  show  you  my  house,"  said  Sonnenkamp,  as, 
piishing  against  a  little  door  which  opened  into  a  subterranean 
passage,  he  conducted  his  guest  to  the  dwelling. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

A   GLIMPSE  OF  HOUSE  AND  HEART. 

""■pHE  servants  and  maids  in  the  under-ground  rooms 
y  sLirted  as  Sonnenkamp  and  Erich  entered.  Sonnenkamp 
did  not  look  at  them,  but  said  in  English  to  Erich : 

"The  principal  things  which  a  retired  man  like  me  need 
care  about,  are  the  kitchen  and  the  stable." 

He  showed  him  the  kitchen.  There  were  dozens  of  different 
fireplaces,  for  different  purposes.  Every  sort  of  me3t,  every 
vegetable,  every  dish  had  special  pots  and  pans ; — tire  sidewise, 
and  fire  open.  The  whole  philosophy  of  preparing  the  sap 
and  juices  was  here  translated  into  cookery.  Erich  was  pleased 
with  it,  as  a  work  of  art. 

While  they  were  in  the  under-ground  rooms,  Sonnenkamp 
showed  Erich,  laying  particular  stress  on  the  fact,  that  every 
fireplace,  every  stove  in  the  house,  had  its  own  chimney.  He 
considered  this  of  importance,  for  he  had  thus  become  indepen- 
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dent  of  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The  architect  had  opposed 
it,  and  it  had  cost  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  trouble  to 
arrange  the  tlues;  but  new  advantages  had  resulted  from  it. 

Then  Sonnenkamp  showed  him  the  greatest  part  of  the  house, 
through  which  electric  wires  attached  to  the  bells  ran. 

There  were  costly  coverings  on  the  stairs,  rich  candelabra 
everywhere,  and  broad  beds  in  the  sleeping-apartments. 

All  was  arranged  with  splendor  and  taste  ;  indeed,  with  mas- 
sive splendor  and  discriminating  taste.  Gold,  marble,  and  silk 
produced  an  artistic,  and  by  no  means  ostentatious  effect. 
Nothing  was  overloaded,  or  allowed  to  obstruct  comfort.  The 
pieces  of  furniture  did  not  stand  around  like  things  seeking 
their  places,  but  all  was  adjusted  to  the  building,  and  was  solid 
and  home-like  ;  and  yet  the  whole  house  had  an  appearance  of 
being  uninhabited.  It  seemed  as  though  the  furniture  was 
waiting  for  the  people  who  would  really  use  it,  and  live  there, 
not  merely  go  up  and  down  and  survey  it. 

The  large,  heavy  silk  curtains  were  in  keeping  with  the  up- 
holstery. The  large  clocks  in  all  the  rooms  were  going,  and 
little  works  of  art  were  prettily  arranged  on  mantelpiece  and 
stand.  But,  on  going  further,  one  could  easily  see  that  this 
arrangement  showed  no  particular  turn  of  mind  of  the  pos- 
sessor. It  was  only  that  sort  of  taste  which  any  upholsterer 
can  produce;  and,  above  all,  there  was  no  heirloom.  Erich 
could  not  free  himself  from  the  feeling  that  the  house  was  only 
inhabited  by  lodgers ;  and  it  seemed  to  him,  all  the  lime,  as 
though  Roland  was  walking  behind  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
fancy  himself  in  the  position  of  the  boy,  who  knew  already  that 
at  some  time  all  this  would  be  his. 

Here  Sonnenkamp  explained  that  he  considered  it  ridiculous 
for  men  to  have  furniture  which  was  mediaeval,  or  in  imitation 
of  mediaeval,  and  only  of  use  for  ornament,  bi.t  not  at  all  fcir 
comfort.  When  Erich  remarked  that  Goethe  was  of  the  sam« 
opinion,  Sonnenkamp  answered : 

"  That's  very  pleasant.     1  think  Goethe  understood  life." 

Sonnenkamp  said  this  in  a  very  condescending  tone,  which 
plainly  indicated  his  belief  that  anybody  must  feel  deUghted  to 
have  his  merits  recognized  by  Herr  Sonnenkamp. 

A  recess  with  four  sides  had  been  added  to  the  north  side  of 
the  house,  next  to  the  great  red-damask  saloon,  and  in  the 
middle  of  it  stood  a  beautiful  table  of  malachite,  surrounded  by 
seats.  Four  large  windows — or  rather  panes  of  glass,  as  high 
as  a  man — gave  an  unimpeded  view;  and  four  representations 
of  the  hours  of  the  day,  worked  in  marble  by  Rietschei,  were 
inserted  in  the  wall  at  half  the  height  of  the  windows.  The 
ceiling  was  stuccoed,  and  a  silver  lamp  seemed  not  to  hang,  but 
to  be  Hying  from  it  :  the  lamp  was  a  flying  cupid,  carrying  in 
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his  hand  a  torch,  which,  as  Sonnenkamp  explained,  was  Ut  Uke 

"It  is  only  here,"  said  he  smiling,  "  that  I  have  works  of  art; 
indeed  (I  lie  neither  to  myself  nor  others),  I  have  no  appre- 
ciation of  fine  art.  You,  as  the  son  of  a  professor  of  aesthetics, 
find  this  quite  barbarous,  don't  you  ?" 

."By  no  means;  only  honest,  and  I  believe  you  have  a  rig^ht 
to  it." 

"  Honesty  is  everybody's  duty,  not  merely  his  right. " 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  nave  expressed  myself  badly.  I  mean  that 
the  artist-world  is  jealous  too.  A  man  who  has  such  a  taste  for 
landscape-gardening,  may  be  satisfied  with  that,  and  can  affoid 
to  do  without  expressing  his  spmt  m  other  arts 

Sonnenkamp  smiled.  "This  man  kno»i>  how  to  get  out  of 
every  scrape." 

He  led  his  guest  into  the  musu,  hall  This  was  quite  de\  old 
of  gold  and  velvet,  and  had  simply  stucco  on  the  ceiling,  and 
sea-green  tapestry  on  the  walls  In  the  niches,  made  by  two 
little  chimneys,  stood  swelling  broim  damask  lounges  and 
sofas.  This  saloon  always  seemed  to  bewailing  foi  compinj 
to  occupy  it.     . 

.Sonnenkamp  smiled,  as  Erich  slid  thit  it  pleased  him  to  see 
tlie  music-hall  unomamented.  Its  whiteness  ga\e  one  a  feeling 
of  sunniness,  as  though  a  sun  hung  on  the  walls ;  and  as  the 
eye  was  attracted  to  no  particular  object,  one  could  listen  more 
attentively.     There  was  no  competition  between  the  senses. 

Sonnenkamp  was  continually  becoming  livelier,  and  to  Erich's 
question.  Who  in  the  family  was  musical  ?  he  answered  : 

"  This  room  was  arranged  for  my  daughter." 

"Singular,"  said  Erich;  "down  in  the  garden  the  ruined 
chair  is  waiting  for  her,  and  here,  the  music-room." 

Sonnenkamp,  according  to  his  habit,  took  his  under-lip  bc- 
ilween  his  fore-finger  and  thumb,  and  seemed  to  be  thinking 
of  something,  and  deliberating  whether  he  should  act  upon  it. 

"  Since  we  are  speaking  of  my  daughter,  I  will  show  you 
where  she  lives,"  said  he  suddenly,  opening  a  side-door. 

They  entered  a  little  chamber.  The  Venetian  blinds  were  down, 
but  Sonnenkamp  quickly  raised  them.  The  view  extended  over 
trees  and  vineyards  far  away  to  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  room  was 
without  ornament  butali  vasexquisitelyrefined.  Arowofphoto- 
graphs,  bound  in  a  circle  by  a  blue  ribbon,  hung  on  the  wall,  and 
in  the  centre  was  a  large  picture  of  the  Pope.  A  white  bed, 
with  the  curtains  draMi  back,  showed  a  beautifully  cut  ivory- 
crucifix  on  the  wall  under  which  hung  a  colored  picture  in  a 
frame, — a  Sort  of  d  ploma  for  Hermanna  with  the  name  Manna 
Sonnenkamp  on  it  as  a  sign  that  she  had  been  received  into  the 
Society  of  Good  Children 
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A  writing-table,  a  little  book-stand,  and  delicate  chairs,  all 
showed  that  this  was  the  dwelling  of  a  girl  who  lived  quietly  in 
her  own  thoughts,  and  in  pious  reflections.  There  seemed  to 
hover  in  the  air  of  the  chamber  a  soul-moving  breath  of 
prayer.  One  looked  around  involuntarily,  as  though  expecting 
her  to  enter  with  that  great  child-glance;  and  then  one  cast 
down  his  eyes,  feeling  that  he  was  in  her  sanctuary. 

Erich  looked  at  a  large  semicircular  marble  mantelpiece  sur- 
rounded with  living  ivy ;  and  in  the  recess  stood  flowers  and 
leaves.  There  were  no  flower-pots  Co  be  seen,  for  they  were  skil- 
hilly  concealed ;   all  was  a  verdant,  blooming  mystery. 

"Doesn't  this  strike  you  pleasantly?"  said  Sonnenk^p.  "Yes, 
my  daughter  always  keeps  her  mantelpiece  covered  with  flowers 
during  the  summer ;  and  I  believe  that  Miss  Perini  keeps  it  so 
while  she  is  gone,  in  remembrance  of  her." 

Erich  looked  about  him  yet  more  closely.  He  thought  he 
would  be  able  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  girl  who 
kept  her  mantel  covered  with  flowers  in  the  summer.  Sonneii- 
kamp  laid  his  hand  heavily  on  his  shoulder  and  said  : 

"  Have  you  candor  enough  ?  Vou  did  not  come  here  for  the 
sake  of  my  son,  but  my  daughter  ?" 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  answered  Erich. 

"  Weren't  you  in  the  convent  ?  Didn't  you  see  my 
daughter?" 

"  Yes,  what  you  say  is  true.  But  I  did  not  dream  of  you, 
your  daughter,  or  your  son  then." 

"I  believe  you.  But  don't  you  think  that  perhaps,  from 
being  in  my  house,  you  might  win  my  daughter's  affection  ?" 

"  I  thank  you  for  this  straight-forwardness,  and  will  answer 
you  with  equal  candor,"  said  Erich.  "  I  should  consider  it  a 
misfortune  to  fall  in  love  with  your  daugliter." 

"  With  my  daughter !     Why  ?" 

"I  should  consider  it  a  misfortune  to  love  a  girl  of  such 
great  wealth,  quite  irrespective  of  her  Komanistic  views.  I 
would  never  take  so  rich  a  woman  for  my  wife,  even  though  my 
heart  should  break.  I  beg  you  now — it  will  be  utterly  impos- 
sible for  me  as  time  goes  on  to  avoid  such  a  suspicion — I  beg 
you  now  not  to  give  me  a  position  in  your  house.  It  is  better 
to  be  your  guest  for  this  short  time;  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
great  kindness." 

"  Young  man,  stay !  I  believe  and  trust  you.  I  thank  you 
for  having  taught  me  again  to  trust  and  believe  a  man.  You 
will  stay  !  Give  me  your  hand — you  will  stay  1  We  will  let  it  all 
rest.  Besides,  my  daughter — and  now  I  give  you  the  best  evi- 
dence of  my  faith  in  you — is  as  good  as  the  bride  of  Baron  von 
Prancken.     Now  come  to  my  work-room." 

They  entered  it.       Here   everything  was  arranged  with    ex. 
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traordinary  commodiousness.  For  every  mood,  for  every  sea- 
<iOn,  for  solitude  and  companionship,  here  were  comfortable 
chairs  and  sofas  with  tables  before  them,  so  that  the  one  apart- 
ment seemed  to  include  several.  The  room  was  large,  and!^  yet 
had  an  air  of  retirement,  and  from  the  south  side  commanded 
a  view  of  the  landscape,  where  symmetrical  beeches  and  plane- 
trees  hid  the  vine-hills  which  often  appeared  bleak  and  bare,  so 
that  the  glance  fell  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  forest-covered 
heights.  In  the  midst,  directly  in  front  of  the  balcony,  the 
n;ined  castle  was  to  be  seen,  which,  as  Erich  had  heard,  was 
owned  by  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  who  was  restoring  it  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  the  Major. 

There  was  but  one  picture  in  (he  room — a  life-size  portrait 
of  Roland,  taken  when  he  was  seven  years  old.  The  boy  was 
represented  sitting  on  a  fallen  antique  pillar,  his  hand  resting 
on  the  head  of  a  beautiful  Newfoundland  dog,  and  gazing  off 
into  the  distance. 

A  large  case, filled  with  armor  of  all  sorts,  also  stood  in  the  room. 

While  Erich  was  looking  about  him,  Sonnenkamp  shoved 
hack  tivo  doors  set  in  the  ivall,  and  led  him  into  what  he  called 
his  library.  But  there  were  no  books  to  be  seen,  nothing  but 
large  boxes,  vessels  of  clay  and  porcelain,  and  everything  that 
a  well-ordered  apothecary-shop  contains ;  and  Sonnenkamp 
explained  that  these  contained  seeds  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  From  this  seed-room  a  special  flight  of  steps  led  to 
the  garden  ;  and  the  bannisters  were  quite  overgrown  with  ten- 
drils of  the  Chinese  creeper,  which  clustered  about  them  with 
their  blue  butterfly-leaves.  Sonnenkamp  led  his  guest  back  to 
his  work-room,  and  here  told  how  it  had  formerly  been  his  wish 
to  prepare  Roland  for  the  great  emplo3Tnent  which  he  had  now 
relinquished.  He  spoke  of  business.  Erich  saw  with  astonish- 
ment the  comprehensive  views  which  Sonnenkamp  took  of  the 
traffic  of  the  world.  For  him  there  was  no  isolated  activity,  no 
separate  production  ;  one  part  of  the  world  existed  only  by 
means  of  the  others  :  the  whole  earth  was  to  him  a  great 
market-place.  He  paid  attention  to  iron,  wool,  tobacco,  and 
corn  at  the  same  time  in  Sweden,  Scotland,  the  East  indies, 
and  Havana,  and  regarded  each   in   its   connections  with   the 

Sonnenkamp  seemed  to  wish  to  make  Erich  atone  for  having 
had  so  much  to  say  to  him  before;  and  Erich  was  filled  with 
surprise  at  the  far-sightedness  of  this  man,  who  preserved  at  the 
same  time  well-settled  conclusions  and  perfect  confidence  in  his 
own  views,  the  surprising  fulness  of  which  appeared  in  every 
remark.  He  had  seen  the  world  with  the  penetrating  eyes  of 
Englishmen  and  Americans,  who,  notwithstanding  they  see  so 
niuch,  consume  fewer  spectacles  than  any  other  nations  on  the 
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globe.  He  grasped  the  main  points,  letting  minor  ones  go,  and 
was  unhampered  by  their  reflex  action.  There  was  a  remarka- 
ble realism  in  his  manner  of  describing  what  he  had  seeii 
in  foreign  lands,  as  well  as  that  which  he  had  transplanted 
hither. 

Sonnenkamp  was  well  aware  of  the  impression  he  was  mak- 
ing on  Erich,  and  nodded,  smiling,  as  Erich  said  how  fine  a 
thing  it  was,  not  only  to  possess,  but  to  have  and  be. 

"  Think  well,"  said  Sonnenkamp,  "'over  what  you  would, 
and  what  I  ought  to  make  of  Roland.  You  have  probably  seen 
enough  to  know,"  added  he  with  a  triumphant  glance,  "  that 
in  case  you  undertake  the  instruction  of  my  son,  you  will  not 
alter  me  or  my  house." 

This  last  expression  nearly  obliterated  the  impression  that 
Sonnenkamp  had  made  on  Erich.  All  that  he  had  said  and 
done  was  for  a  purpose. 

A  servant  came,  and  said  that  Herr  von  Prancken  wished  to 
take  leave  of  Herr  Sonnenkamp. 


CHAPTER  Xlli. 
SATAN'S  TRAINING, 

PRANCKEN'S  horse  stood  saddled  in  the  courtyard,  and 
Prancken  himself  walked  up  and  down,  switching  his  rid- 
ing-whip. With  charming  ease  and  vivacity  he  ran  up  to 
Sonnenkamp,  and  said  that  he  must  take  leave  of  him.  There 
existed  a  comical  politeness  between  the  two ;  and  as  Son- 
nenkamp said  that  Prancken  was  always  doing  something  to 
surprise  one,  and  never  told  his  intention  of  going  away  till 
the  minute  of  departure,  Prancken  answered,  with  hypocritical 
modesty,  that  he  was  convinced  that  by  doing  so  he  was  in  con- 
sonance with  his  friend  Sonnenkamp,  for  there  was  nothing 
more  repulsive,  or  more  calculated  to  make  life  dull  and  insipid'^ 
than  everlasting  making  believe,  and  denying,  and  cooking  up. 
He  shot  the  hares,  and  left  the  preparation  of  them  to  artists  in 
cookery. 

Prancken  said  this  in  his  usual  rattling  tone,  at  the  same  time 

Kulling  the  ends  of  his  blonde  moustache.  He  took  a  very  cool 
;ave  of  Erich,  and  said  that  he  hoped  to  find  him  still  there, 
after  he  should  return  from  his  short  journey. 

"If  you  shall  have  gone  before  I  return,  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  remember  me  to  Madam — ;"  he  paused,  ani/then 
said,  "  to  your  mother. " 

He  had  taken  off  his  glove  to  shake  hands  with  Sonnenkamp ; 
but  now  he  drew  it  on  again,  and  put  out  his  hand  to  Erich. 
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This  was  evidently  not  an  oversight.  Erich  was  almost  pleased 
by  this  coolness,  for  a  part  of  his  gratitude  was  taken  away 
by  it:  the  more  Prancken  acted  as  a  stranger  toward  him, 
the  more  peaceable  and  independent  their  intercourse  would  be. 

Prancken  drew  Sonnenkamp  aside,  and  told  him,  that  although 
he  had  cordially  recommended  the  young  scholar  to  him — speak- 
ing the  phrase  "young  scholar"  with  marked  coldness— yet 
he  advised  him  not  to  decide  before  he  was  fully  convinced,  by 
personal  observation,  that  he  was  litted  for  the  place. 

"  Herr  Baron,"  returned  Sonnenkamp,  "I  am  a  merchant," — 
he  paused  to  watch  the  effect  of  this — "and  I  also  know  the 
value  of  references;  how  one  often  cannot  avoid  giving  them. 
I  tell  you,  you  are  free  from  all  responsibility ;  and  as  concerns 
my  own  observation  .  .  ,  Herr  Baron,  1  am  a  merchant;" 
again  another  watchful  pause ;  "  the  young  man  is  the  seller, 
and  a  seller  must  explain,  and  let  himself  be  known,  more  than 
the  buyer;  and  it   is  just  so  here,  where  tiie  seller  is  his  own 

Prancken  smiled,  and  called  this  most  skilful  diplomacy.  He 
approached  his  ho  se  sp  an  1  htly  into  the  saddle,  and  gal- 
loped away.  Sonnenkai  p  called  after  him,  to  tell  him  to 
see  whether  th  m  gnol  as  thriving  in  the  convent  court- 
yard.    Nodding  ba  ki  a  d   to  show  that  he  had  understood,  he 

"An  amiable     h    n   n  lier!     Always  fresh  and  bold," 

said  Sonnenkamp  and  en  e  ed  upon  a  prolix  account  of  the 
steady,  easy-go  n^  cha  a  te    of  Prancken. 

Erich  was  silent.  In  the  circle  into  which  he  had  come,  there 
seemed  to  reign  a  continual  desire  to  put  people  "to  rights," 
and  to  criticise  them.  He  knew  Prancken,  and  he  knew  that 
rollicking  way  of  his,  which  always  makes  one  appear  so  very 
lively,  even  enthusiastic,  if  that  word  may  be  used  m  regard  to 
a  man  who  is  forever  pettishly  sarcastic.  But  thi*  rolhckmg  man 
p,er  has  a  he  at  bottom,  for  it  is  impossible  to  be  always  so 
.strained ;  it  is  brought  about  by  an  urgent  desire  to  appear  en 
ergefic,  and  in  this  continual  effort  the  soul  is  Lonsciously  or  un 
consciously,  a  liar, 

Erich  listened  quietly  to  the  long  story  tdl  Sonnenkamp 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  that  onlv  a  man  Hho,  from 
his  childhood  up,  had  been  conscious  of  his  oiin  noble  nnk, 
could  play  freely  in  the  game  of  hfe:  then  he  inswered,  that 
no  beauty  in  life  was  shut  out  from  the  common  man 

Sonnenkamp  nodded  his  appreciation.  His  horse  had  been 
brought.     He  mounted,  and  rode  away. 

Erich  looked  for  Roland,  and  found  him  with  his  dogs.  The 
boy  wanted  him  to  select  one  of  the  puppies  immediately. 

"And  just  think,"  he  added;   "one  of  the  women  just  told 
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me  tliat  Grubworm  has  been  hurt  by  Satan.  Serves  the  silly 
man  right.  What  does  he  want  to  undertake  a  thing  for,  when 
he  doesn't  know  how?" 

Erich  was  motionless.  Was  it  possible  that  a  young  heart 
could  be  so  hardened  ?  He  told  Roland  how  cruel  it  was  to  look 
at  a  man  as  he  looked  at  a  puppy,  and  not  to  care  about  him 
after  playmg  with  him.  His  whole  heart  was  full  as  he  spoke. 
Roland  dropped  his  eyes. 

"Why  don't  you  answer  me?"  asked  Erich. 

"  1  didn't  know  you'd  be  all  the  time  lecturing  me,  like  the 

Attracted  by  the  boy's  beauty  and  fearlessness,  Erich  had  de- 
termined to  become  his  companion,  but  now  he  was,  for  an  in- 
stant, repelled  from  his  resolution,  only  to  be  drawn  again  more 
closely  to  it.  He  wished  to  redeem  and  soften  this  soul,  hard 
by  nature,  or  hardened  by  education. 

Roland  came  quietly  up  to  Erich,  and,  after  a  while,  asked 
him  to  take  a  ride  with  him.  They  rode  together  to  the  village ; 
but  Roland  could  not  be  induced  to  call  on  the  gardener,  and 
Eiich  found  the  little  man  lying  on  his  bed,  moaning  and  groan- 
ing. When  he  entered  the  Krischer's  house,  he  did  not  find 
Roland,  for  he  had  gone  up  the  hill  with  Satan, 

The  Krischer  greeted  Erich  with  less  humility  than  he  had 
formerly  used.  He  pulled  off  his  cap,  indeed,  but  only  to  put 
it  on  again,  immediately,  and  approached  him  in  the  confiden- 
tial manner  of  folk  of  the  Upper-Rhine,  where  they  always  seem 
to  be  about  to  clink  glasses  and  make  themselves  at  home. 

"  Captain,"  said  he,  "  is  the  business  settled?" 

"No." 

"  May  I  tell  you  something  ?" 

"If  it  is  good — why  not?" 

"  That's  as  you  look  at  it.  That  man  down  there,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  Villa  with  his  thumb,  "  is  buying  up  the  whole 
Rhineland.     But  look  there  at  that  foxhound — " 

"Hah!"  said  Erich,  interrupting  him.  He  then  said,  de- 
cisively, that  the  Krischer  had  no  right  to  speak  so  to  him,  and 
about  others. 

Erich  was  aware  that  he  had  not  acted  with  sufUcicnt  reserve, 
or  the  Krischer  would  not  have  approached  him  so  confidentially, 
and  he  now,  in  self-defence,  spoke  more  sharply  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  done. 

The  Krischer  smoked  his  Napoleon-i^ipe  more  industriously, 
and  then  said : 

"Yes,  yes;  you  know  how  to  catch  the  man  down  yonder  by 
the  gorge.  I  ain't  smart  enough  for  you.  You  want  to  do  away 
with  being  obliged  to  me.  Well,  I  don't  want  your  thanks,  and 
I  don't  want  any  wages  for  what  1  did." 
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He  muttered  to  himself,  that  "you  might  just  as  well  throw 
anything  away,  as  offer  it  to  the  rich."  Erich  was  forced  to 
change  his  tactics,  for  the  Krischer  was  the  only  person  who 
could  compete  with  him  for  influence  over  Roland.  The  Kris- 
cher received  his   friendliness  with  good  grace,  but    remained 

When  Roland  came  back,  Erich  said  nothing  in  regard  to  his 
going  up  the  hill,  and  nothing  about  the  little  gardener.  Ro- 
land should  ask  him,  but  the  boy  said  nothing  about  it,  and  the 
two  rode  silently  home  again. 

Erich  immediately  found  occasion  to  speak  with  Heir  Sonncn- 
kamp,  and  said  that  he  must  now  enter  into  a  definite  relation- 
ship with  Roland. 

"  Do  you,  too,  find  Roland  a  fine  boy  ?" 

"He  has  much  bravery,  determination,  and — I  know  that  a 
father  can  listen  to  this  only  with  pain,  but  after  your  searching 
questions  of  yesterday,  I  am  convinced  that  you  have  impartial- 
ity enough — " 

"Certainly,  certainly;   speak  openly." 

"  I  find  a  certain  hard-heartedness,  and,  what  is  surprising  m 
so  young  a  boy,  a  want  of  feeling  for  man,  simply  as  such— for 
pure  humanity,"  said  Erich,  and  related  how  Roland  had  con- 
ducted himself  in  regard  to  the  little  gardener. 

A  peculiar  smile  played  on  Sonnenkamp's  features  as  he 

"  And  you  believe  that  you  can  bring  such  a  spoiled  disposi- 
tion to  perfection  ?"  .,    ,   ,. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  was  not  speaking  of  a  spoiled  dis- 
position ;  I  would  much  rather  say  that  Roland  is  now  in  a  state 
of  mental  transition,  and  therefore  his  disposition  cannot  be 
judged;  consequently,  he  is  much  more  in  need  of  watchfulness 
and  careful  training." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  Roland's  talents  ?" 

"I  do  not  consider  them  at  all  out  of  the  ordinary:  he  has  a 
naturally  good  mind,  learns  easily;  but  the  retention  of  what 
he  learns,  is  very  questionable  as  yet ;  and  I  have  already  no- 
ticed that  he  follows  well  at  first,  but  suddenly,  in  the  middle 
of  a  thought,  stands  still,  and  is  unwilling  to  go  further.  I  am 
not  yet  clear  in  regard  to  this  characteristic  of  his  mind.  If  it 
cannot  be  bettered,  I  fear  that  Roland  will  not  be  happy,  because 
he  takes  no  steady  pleasure  in  anything,  and  does  not  feel  the 
delight  and  duty  of  perseverance.  But  perhaps  all  this  is  too 
finely  spun." 

"  No,  no  i  you're  right.  I  have  no  very  great  reliance  on  my 
son's  character ;  he  is  always  fickle.  Anything  which  he  ought 
to  do,  is  tiresome  and  painful  to  him,  if  the  result  of  it  is  not 
immediately  forthcoming." 
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"That's  Ihe  way  with  children." 

"But  such  children  never  become  strong  men.  That's  the 
reason  why  I  wish  that  Roland  liked  plants.  Then  he  would 
find  that  there  is  something  that  cannot  be  neglected  or  forgot- 


I'm  glad,"  answered  Erich,  "that  yon  have  brought  me  to 
the  deepest  point  of  the  discussion.  In  the  fir^t  place,  a  rich 
man  and  his  son,  just  like  a  prince  and  his  son,  are  always  sur- 
rounded by  friends  who  minister  to  their  recreation.  I  am  soriy 
that  I  have  become  the  comrade  of  Roland  in  his  pleasures,  for 
now  the  earnest  work  which  I  have  to  do  will  seem  repulsive." 

"Then  you  don't  think  that  pleasure  and  earnestness  are 
compatible  ?" 

"I  hope  they  are;  but  earnestness  should  always  be  a  prin- 
ciple." '^ 

Erich  became  silent,  and  Sonnenkamp  asked : 

"  You  had  a  second  point  ?" 

"Certainly.  The  other  consideration  is  this  :  as  I  have  al- 
ready intimated,  Roland  must  obtain  one  setded  point — a  steady, 
intimate  connection  with  the  things  of  the  outer  world.  He  who 
has  no  memories  of  youth,  no  firm  attachment  to  the  past,  is  shut 
out  from  the  true  source  of  deep  and  pure  feeling.  Ask  yourself, 
and  you  will  find,  as  your  return  to  Germany  proves,  that  what 
your  soul  eats  and  drinks— what  might  be  called  the  mothcr's- 
milk  of  the  soul— is  a  deep  and  earnest  love  for  the  memories  of 

Sonnenkamp  started  at  these  words,  and  Erich  continued  : 
"  Homelessness  is  blighting  your  boy's  soul." 
"  Homelessness?"  asked  Sonnenkamp,  astonished. 
A  spasm  passed  over  his  face,  his  athletic  frame  seemed  trying 
to  wither,  and  yet  he  brought  himself  to  a  certain  forced  mild- 
ness, and  asked ; 

"  Did  I  understand  you  correctly?  Homelessness?" 
"  I  mean  so.  The  child's  inner  life  needs  to  be  made  at  home. 
Travelling  is  perhaps  not  injurious,  but  at  best  is  indifferent. 
A  child  gets  no  correct  impression  of  the  landscape  while  on  a 
journey;  he  is  pleased  with  the  locomotive  at  the  station,  the 
windmill  on  the  hill.  One  steady  object  in  the  soul  makes  the 
Bou!  steady.  If  I  said  that  a  man  must  have  a  goal,  let  me 
add  that  he  must  also  have  a  fixed  point  of  departure  ;  and 
that  is  home.  You  told  me,  and  I  see  it  myself,  that  Roland 
takes  no  real  pleasure  in  anything.  Doesn't  that  come  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  homeless,  a  child  of  hotels,  having  no  place  of  rest, 
and  worse  still,  nothing  which  he  can  steadily  contemplate, 
no  pictures  in  the  midst  of  which  he  has  lived,  and  to  which  his 
imagination  ever  turns?  He  has,  as  he  told  me,  played  in  the 
Colosseum  at  Rome,  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  Hyde  Park  in  London, 
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and  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva;  and  now  especially  his  living  in 
Europe,  and  yet  being  proudly  conscious  of  his  American  birth- 
permit  me  to  ask  you,  does  not  alt  this  make  an  unrest  in  the 
soul  whfch  prevents  all  natural  growth?" 

"  I  see,"  said  Sonnenkamp,  leaning  his  head  back.  "  You  are 
an  incarnate,  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  an  in-souled  German, 
ivho  run  through  the  whole  world  of  reality  and  of  thought, 
always  stroking  yourself  with  the  greatest  self-satisfaction,  and 
saying :  '  Oh,  I'm  so  sympathetic ;  none  of  the  rest  of  you  are 
half  as  much  so.'  Pah!  I  tell  you  that  if  I  give  my  child  any- 
thing valuable,  I  believe  it  will  be  that  he  shall  have  no  senti- 
mentality about  what  is  called  'sweet  home.'  The  whistle  of  the 
engine  drives  away  all  that  snivelling  homesickness.  We  are  in. 
f;\ct  citizens  of  the  world,  and  it  is  the  great,  unprecedented  re- 
sult of  Americanism,  that  no  national  restriction  or  provincialism 
shall  belittle  the  soul.  The  love  of  home  is  an  old-feshioned 
disorder— a  prejudice.     Roland  shall  become  a  liberal  man." 

Erich  was  silent,  but  said  after  a  little  while : 

"  It's  probably  useless  and  tiresome  to  both  of  us  to  go  into 
generalities.  I  only  intended  to  say,  that  as  little  real  pleasure  is 
given  by  a  journey  which  has  no  destination  to  reach — no  object 
to  accomplish,  so  little,  and  even  less,  can  quietness  and 
pleasure  in  existence  be  obtained  by  a  life  which  progresses 
toward  no  activity  and  knowledge  and  enjoyment  which  it  has 
planned  out  for  itself.     If  Roland  had  a  special  talent — " 

"  You  find  that  he  has  none  ?" 

"I  have  discovered  none,  and  yet  it  seems  to  Hie  that  if  he 
had  been  born  in  different  circumstances  he  might  have  made 
a  good  locksmith  or  groom.  I  hope  you  do  not  misunderstand 
what  I  say.  I  mean  it  only  as  an  evidence  of  the  similarity  of 
men,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  essentially  depends  on  circumstances 
what  a  man  shall  become.  Hundreds  who  are  judges  would, 
had  the  conditions  been  changed,  have  been  scavengers,  and 
.hundreds  of  scavengers  would  have  been  judges.  As  I  said,  this 
IS  to  me  a  sign  of  the  universal  capacity  of  humanity ;  only  few 
have  the  genius  which  must  necessarily  result  in  one  stated  thing." 

"  I  understand,  I  understand !  And  you  think  you  can  edu- 
cate adiildofwhomyouhave  so  slight  an  opinion?" 

"I  have  not  a  slight  opinion  of  Roland — not  of  his  mind,  and 
not  of  his  heart.  He  appears  to  me  not  incapable  of  feeling 
love ;  but  love  is  to  him  only  a  pleasure  yet,  not  a  duty.  He  has 
the  qualifications  common  to  men  not  marked  out  for  promi- 
nence, and  this  is  sufficient  to  make  him,  by  means  of  correct, 
scientific  guidance,  a  good  and  honorable  man,  happy  in 
himself  and  making  others  happy.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
find  that  1  have  made  a  mistake  in  my  estimate  of  Roland's 
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"  I  honor  and  appreciate  your  great  earnestness,"  said  Son- 
nenkamp;      "But  I'm  in  a  hurry.     Explain  to  Roland." 

He  seemed  a  little  out  of  humor.  He  twisted  his  cigar  from 
one  corner  of  his  mouth  to  the  other,  and  turned  to  his  papers 
as  though  Erich  were  not  present. 

Erich  left  Sonnenkamp's  work-room,  and  went  to  look  for 
Roland.  He  found  the  boy  busied  in  chewing  a  half-raw  piece 
of  meat,  and  giving  it  to  his  newly-trained  dog  Satan;  the 
Krischer  had  told  him  that  this  would  make  the  dog  his  insepa- 
rable companion.  Erich  looked  on  for  a  while,  and  then  asked 
Roland  to  send  the  dog  away,  as  he  had  something  to  tell  him. 

"Can't  the  dog  be  by?" 

Erich  answered,  "No."  He  saw  that  the  companionship  of  the 
dog  would  have  to  be  done  away  with.  He  looked  at  Poland 
a  little  sharply,  and  the  boy  said,  "Come,  Satan,  wai',  <,\it  here 
by  the  door  I"  and  then  turning  back,  he  said  : 

"  Tell  away !" 

Erich  took  his  hand,  and  said  that  he  had  come  tKere  to  be 
his  teacher.  Roland  rested  his  head  on  his  slightly  clenched 
hand,  and  looked  at   the  speaker  with  great,  burning,  restless 

"  I  knew  that,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  Who  told  you?" 

"  The  Krischer  and  Joseph." 

"  And  why  didn't  you  speak  to  mc  about  it?" 

Roland  made  no  answer,  but  merely  looked  at  Erich,  as  if  to 
say,  "  I  know  how  to  wait. "  Only  once  did  he  turn  his  eyes, 
when  Erich  told  him  that  he  himself  wished  to  find  out  whether 
he  would  become  his  tutor  before  speaking  about  it. 

Roland  was  still  silent.  The  dog  scratched  at  the  door,  and 
Roland  looked  toward  it,  but  did  not  venture  to  open  it  Erich 
did  so.  The  dog  sprang  in  and  crouched  to  Roland ;  after 
which  he  went  up  to  Erich  and  licked  his  hand.  It  seemed  as; 
though  he  was  a  mysterious  messenger  between  the  two — silent, 
yet  saying  much. 

"  He  loves  you  (tm  /"  cried  out  Roland  in  childish  delight. 

The  word  /an  was  the  only  one  which  at  last  betrayed  Roland. 
Suddenly  he  sprang  up  and  threw  himself  on  Erich's  breast, 
and  Erich  folded  him  in  his  arms.  The  dog  barked  as  if  he 
wished  to  speak. 

"We'll  be  faithful  friends,"  said  Erich,  releasing  the  child. 
"  1  had  a  brother  of  your  age,  and  you  shall  be  my  young 
brother. " 

Roland  held  Erich's  right  hand  in  both  of  his,  and  did  not  speak. 

"Now  let  us  begin  our  life,  fresh  and  brave." 

"Yes,"  answered  Roland,  "we'll  make  Satan  fetch  sticks 
out  of  the  water  ;   he  does  it  splendidly." 
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"  No,  little  brother,  we'll  work.  Let's  see  what  you  have 
learned. " 

Erich  had  noticed  that  Roland,  whose  knowledge  of  every 
thing  else  was  quite  scanty,  was  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
geography.  He  tried  him  in  it,  and  Roland  was  delighted  to 
be  able  to  give  correct  answers;  but  as  soon  as  they  entered  on 
other  sciences,  Roland  was  all  abroad ;  and  above  all  things,  he 
hated  Latin  with  a  personal  hatred. 

"We'll  soon  easily  learn  what's  necessary,"  said  Erich  to 
comfort  him,  "  and  then  we'll  go  riding,  and  shooting,  and  fish- 
ing, and  rowing." 

This  prospect  gave  the  boy  a  good  deal  of  comfort ;  and  now 
as  the  dock  struck  in  the  tower,  he  said  suddenly ; 

"  In   one  hour  Herr  von  Prancken  will  be  with  Manna.     I 
can   learn  to   ride  and  fence  and  shoot   as   well  as  Herr  von 
Prancken,  can't  I  ?" 
"  To  be  sure  you  can." 

"  1  sent  a  letter  to  Manna,  by  Herr  von  Prancken." 
"  What  language  do  you  write  in  ?" 

"  English,  of  course.  Oh,  now  I  think  of  it — everybody  says 
such  good  things  about  your  mother  ;  why  couldn't  she  come 
here  and  live  in  our  little  cottage  with  the  vines  ail  round  it  ?" 
The  boy  could  not  say  anything  more,  for  Erich  lifted  him 
up,  drew  him  to  his  breast,  and  kissed  him.  The  boy  had  ex- 
pressed the  thought  which  had  occurred  to  him  when  he  first 
saw  the  cottage.  The  boy  loved  to  give,  loved  to  put  his 
benevolence  into  practice,  and  was  already  planning  pleasure 
for  him.  All  his  hard-heartedness  toward  the  gardener  disap- 
peared as  a  thing  too  slight  to  be  noticed. 

A  servant  came,  and  told  them  that  it  was  dinner-time. 
Erich  and  Roland  went  hand-in-hand  to  the  dining-room, 

CHAPTER   XIV. 
A    COMPETITOR. 

THE  table  was  as  profusely  spread  as  it  had  been  the  day 
before.  Frau  Ceres,  who  again  appeared  at  dinner,  did 
not  show  by  word  or  look  that  she  had  had  such  a  confidential 
interview  with  Erich.  She  often  addressed  him  with  some 
brief  remark,  but  everything  came  back  to  the  one  important 
point,  her  being  asked  to  "  eat  a  little  something."  Erich  was 
astonished  at  the  patience  with  which  Herr  Sonnenkamp  said 
this  again  and  again. 

After  dinner,  as  they  were  taking  their  coffee,  Sonnenkamp 
casually  told  Erich  that  a  new  applicant  had  appeared,  who  had 
been  earnestly  recommended  by  Roland's  last  tutor,  Knopf  the 
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Candidate."  He  gave  Erich  to  undcrsLind  that  he  did  not 
admit  everybody  to  table  at  the  outset,  and  told  Joseph  to 
lead  the  stranger  in. 

A  slender,  sunburnt  man  entered,  and  was  introduced.  Erich 
was  called  simply  the  Captain ;  the  doclar  was  temporarily  kept 
out  of  sight.  The  stranger.  Professor  Crutius,  had  been  a 
companion  of  Candidate  Knopf  in  his  studies,  had  been  much 
tossed  up  and  down  in  the  world,  and  of  late  had  been  for  sev- 
eral years  an  instructor  in  the  Military  School  at  West  Point, 
near  New  York.  He  said  this  very  glibly,  but  somewhat  bitterly. 

Sonnenkamp  seemed  to  have  planned  out  for  himself  a 
I»leasant  after-dinner  treat :  if  he  could  get  the  two  scholars  to 
tilt  with  each  other,  he  could  sit  quietly  by  and  smoke  his  cigar. 
He  showed  great  skill  in  selecting  points  about  which  they 
might  fight,  but  to  his  great  surprise  Erich  suddenly  lowered  his 
weapons  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  finding  that  he  was 
forced  to  envy  the  stranger's  great  experience  of  life,  and  his 
large  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  for  he  himself  had  always  lived 
in  the  small  circle  of  the  Principality,  and  had  only  travelled 
through  the  world  of  books. 

The  stranger  had  with  quick  perception  discovered  that  Miss 
Perini  was  the  important  personage  of  the  house;  and  he  found 
that  he  liad  had  many  experiences  which  were  also  hers.  Crutius 
had  accompanied  an  American  family  to  Italy,  and  had  thence 
gone  to  the  New  World.  He  pointed  out,  with  great  ease  of  man- 
ner and  knowledge  of  his  subject,  the  peculiarities  of  an  American 
boy  of  the  upper  class,  and  how  he  should  be  treated.     Without 


Erich  stood  by  Sonnenkamp,  grasping  the  balusters  of  the 
verandah,  and  said  that  he  knew  that  he  himself  was  not  so  well 
qualified  to  take  charge  of  the  boy  as  the  stranger  was. 

Sonnenkamp  said  nothing,  but  blew,  one  after  another,  smoke-- 
rings  from  his  mouth  into  the  air. 

"Magnanimity!"  thought  he  to  himself,  "magnanimity — 
nothing  but  smoke  and  gas !" 

The  stranger  conversed  very  industriously  with  Frau  Ceres 
and  Miss  Penni.  Roland  went  to  his  father  and  said  as  softly 
as  determinedly ; 

"  Send  him  away — I  don't  want  him. " 

"Why?" 

"  Because  I  have  Herr  Erich,  and  because  Herr  Knopf  sent 
that  man." 
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"Go  to  ynuL"  room,"  said  Erich,  "you  have  nothing  to  say 

Roland  looked  at  him  with  great  eyes,  but  went. 

Erich  told  Sonncnkamp  that  the  boy  was  right— he  could  riot 
hold  any  opinions  in  regard  to  Roland's  bitterness  toward  his 
former  teachers  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  he  wished  to  be  under 
a  person  who  was  entirely  different  from  them. 

Sonnenkamp  was  surprised  at  the  affectionate  sympathy 
which  Erich  had  with  the  boy  ;  especially  when  he  went  on  to 
say  what  a  pity  it  was  that  Roland  should  be  transferred  so 
from  one  person  to  another. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  stranger  had  been  asking  Miss  Perini  if 
Sonnenkamp  had  any  relations — if  he  had  always  gone  by  that 
name — if  he  received  many  letters.  He  was  evidently  fumbling 
about  in  conversation  to  find  what  the  people  of  the  house 
thought  about  America ;  and  when  Sonnenkamp  said,  with  great 
vehemence,  that  he  wished  America  had  a  dictator  to  subdue 
the  profligacy  of  the  country,  CrutLus  added  that  there  were 
many  people  in  the  New  World  who  thought  and  hoped,  but 
did  not  dare  to  say,  that  America  was  Ukely  to  become  a 
monarchy. 

Sonnenkamp  nodded  to  himself,  and  again  whistled  in- 
avidibly. 

"  Where  are  you  stopping  ?"  he  suddenly  asked  the 
stranger. 

Crutius  named  a  tavern  in  the  village. 

"  Very  good  accommodations  there  \"  said  Sonnenkamp. 

The  stranger  was  disturbed,  for  he  had  evidently  expected 
that  his  luggage  would  be  sent  for,  and  he  be  immediately  re- 
ceived as  a  guest  of  the  house.  Sonnenkamp  thanked  him  for 
his  visit,  and  asked  that  he  would  give  his  address  plainly,  so 
that  he  might  be  written  to.  The  stranger's  hand  trenibled  as 
he  drew  out  his  well-worn  pocketbook  and  gave  his  card.  He 
took  his  leave  with  profound  politeness. 

Sonnenkamp  asked  Erich  to  accompany  his  colleague  part  of 
the  way,  and  handed  him  several  gold  pieces  to  give,  as  cour- 
teously as  possible,  to  the  stranger,  who  appeared  to  be  in  needy 


"  Is  this  confidence  or  service?"  Erich  asked  himself  as  he 
followed  the  stranger. 

He  overtook  him  at  the  wall  of  the  park,  and  when  he  made 
himself  known  as  a  teacher,  the  professor's  features  changed 
and  he  cried  out : 

"  Ah,  a  teacher  too,  and  probably  my  competitor?" 

Erich  assented.  Crutius  had  been  delighted  with  the  Cap- 
tain's friendly  encouragement,  for  he  had  taken  him  for  a  con- 
liidential  friend  of  the  house,  and  had  beeti  grateful  for  the 
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praise  which  Erich  had  bestowed  on  him  ;  and  now  to  find  that 
he  was  a  teacher  too  !  He  gnashed  his  teeth  with  siimething 
like  rage,  as  he  thought  how  he  had  been  deceived. 

Erich  offered  the  money  to  him  with  great  delicacy,  saying 
that  he  too  was  poor,  and  how  impossible  it  was  sometimes  to 
refuse  the  offers  of  the  rich. 

"  Ha !"  laughed  the  stranger.  "  He  knows  me,  he  wants  to 
give  me  a  present,  bind  me  and  buy  himself  off  I" 

Erich  said  that  he  did  not  understand  what  Crutius  meant. 

"So?"  said  he  laughing.  "Innocence  with  the  rank  of 
Captain  can  be  bought  too !  The  whole  earth  is  nothing  but 
an  old  rag-shop.  What's  the  difference  f  The  den  where  the 
tiger  eats  his  prey  is  very  beautiful,  very  tasty.  Masons  and 
upholsterers  can  do  a  good  deal !  Excuse  me,  but  I've  been 
drinking  wine  this  morning  and  am  not  accustomed  to  it. 
Good !  give  it  to  me  1  My  most  humble  services  to  Villa  Eden  ! 
Oh,  a  fine  man  !  a  fine  man  !" 

Without  giving  another  word  of  explanation,  the  stranger 
seized  the  gold  eagerly,  pulled  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes,  and 
went  hastily  away. 

Erich  returned  to  Sonnenkamp  in  deep  reficction.  In  a  very 
affable   way,    Sonnenkamp  requested   him   to   be  seated,    and 

"  He  took  the  money  ?" 

Erich  nodded. 

"  And  probably  hardly  said  '  Thank  you.' " 

Erich  said  that  the  man  himself  had  told  him  that  he  had 
been  drinking  wine  that  morning,  and  was  not  accustomed  to  it. 

Sonnenkamp  said,  as  he  pointed  to  a  large  pile  of  letters,  that 
all  these  were  answers  to  his  advertisement.  He  entered  upon 
some  very  amusing  remarks  about  how  many  things  there  were 
entirely  dependent  on  chance.  "  One  opens  a  honey-pot,  and 
there  he  finds  bees  and  wasps  and  gold-flies,  not  one  of  which 
he  had  seen  a  minute  before."     Then  he  continued  : 

"  I  can  give  you  an  addition  to  your  knowledge  of  men." 

"  In  regard  to  Herr  Crutius  ?" 

"  No;  in  regard  to  your  very  much  bepitied  gardener.  It's 
truly  a  pleasure  to  see  what  a  glorious  rascal  he  is.  I  knew, 
long  ago,  how  sharp  he  was  in  stealing  the  black  mould  from 
the  height  up  there,  and  now  1  find  out  that  the  story  about  the 
dog's  hurting  him  is  all  humbug,  I  told  Roland  all  about  it, 
and  am  glad  to  see  him  come  to  know,  so  soon,  the  baseness 
and  lies  of  men." 

"You  don't  intend  to  keep  the  gardener  in  your  service  any 
longer  ?"  asked  Erich. 

"  Cert^nly !    It  amuses  me  ti 
the  comical  little  fellow  has. 
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with  the  rascality  and  cheating  of  n 
a-dozen  of  this  sort  at  hand,  so  a^ 
gentry  is  to  be  dealt  with." 

"  Unfortunately,  I  would  not  be  able  to  teach  him  that,"  said 

"  I  should  think  not ;  you're  here  to  do  something  else." 

Erich  left  Sonnenkamp's  room  in  deep  thought. 

A  servant  told  him  that  Roland  was  waiting  for  him  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  He  went  to  him,  and  the  boy  wanted  him  to 
tuke  a  sail  on  the  Rhine.  Roland  loosened  the  beautiful  boat 
from  its  moorings  and  they  sailed  out  on  the  water,  now  dark 
green  ;  and  above  them,  the  verdant  islands,  covered  with  trees, 
seemed  to  be  growing  from  the  bosom  of  the  stream.  A  fresh 
wind  was  ruffling  the  waves.  Roland  was  delighted  to  display 
his  skill  in  trimming  the  sails,  and  showed  himself  to  be  accus- 
tomed to  the  water.  All  his  movements  were  so  charming  that 
Erich  looked  at  him  with  admiration. 

Erich  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  boating,  and  gave 
Roland  the  triumph  of  being  able  to  instruct  him  how  to  move 
the  boat  according  to  his  wish  or  whim.  There  was  a  joyful- 
ness  in  the  boy's  voice  that  Erich  had  never  heard  before. 

And  as  they  sped  along  with  swelling  sail,  and  tlie  waves 
plashed  against  their  boat,  Roland  told  how  Knopf,  the  Candi- 
date, had  made  him  thoroughly  at  home  on  the  water ;  for  as 
to  rowing,  sailing,  steering,  and  bringing  the  boat  around,  all 
this  Knopf  understood  better  than  the  pilot,  or  even  the  pilot's 
wife,  a  great  big  woman,  who  had  just  now  hailed  them,  as  she 
was  steering  a  large  boat  hitched  to  a  tug,  while  her  husband, 
not  less  mighty  offrame  than  she,  leaned  against  the  mast. 

Roland  steered  toward  the  tow,  and  fastened  his  boat  to  the 
woman's  craft.  She  gossiped  with  him,  but  kept  her  eye  on 
the  business  of  steering.  When  he  had  gone  far  enough  with 
h\:r,  Roland  loosened  his  boat  and  went  back  with  the  tide. 

He  gave  a  somewhat  humorous  account  of  how  the  woman 
kirded  it  over  her  husband ;  but  Erich  brought  the  conversation 
'oack  to  Knopf,  the  Candidate.  Roland  would  say  nothing  about 
him,  or  any  other  former  tutor.  They  were  evidently  all  indif- 
ferent to  him,  and  he  looked  at  them  as  at  hotel-waiters  who 
had  attended  to  him  the  day  before.  They  were  all  discharged 
servants.  Who  cares  about  discharged  waiters  ?  But  from  the 
way  in  which  Roland  let  fall  a  few  words  it  was  evident  that  this 
Candidate  must  have  loved  his  pupil  very  much. 

The  conversation  now  turned  to  the  quarryman,  and  Roland 
appeared  very  indifferent  to  his  rascality,  for  he  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  all  poor  people  are  rascals. 

On  this  sail,  Erich  had  obtained  new  and  deeper  knowledge  of 
his  pupil,  and,  in  addition  to  his  love  for  him,  the  pity  whicli  he 
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had  formerly  felt  was  now  increased.  The  boy  liad  already 
learned  to  despise  tlie  world,  and  seemed  to  have  nothing  and 
no  one  to  whom  he  could  cling,  or  the  thought  of  whom  made 
him  happy.  He  seemed  to  care  for  his  sister  only,  as  one  con- 
genial with  him ;  and  now,  as  they  were  approaching  Villa 
Eden,  Roland  said  : 

"  Manna  is  walking  with  Herr  von  Pranckcn  now,  just  as  I 
am  walking  with  you.  !  believe  that  when  Manna  comes  you'll 
liltc  her  too." 
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CHAPTER   I. 

4.  VOICE  FROM   BZt^W. 


A  FRAGRANT  Strawberry  beautifies  the  earth,  is  f 
took  at,  and  good  to  eat.  If  one  only  had  eyes  and  ears  sharp 
enough  to  see  and  hear  what  is  going  on  down  there,  at  the  root  of 
tlie  plant,  he  would  perhaps  find  ammonia,  nota  very  elegant  and 
certainly  a  strongly-perfumed  body,  turning  up  its  self-satisfied 
nose,  and  saving :   "  What  would  it  all  be  without  me  ?" 

The  potash,  on  the  other  hand,  a  shining,  white,  and  odorous 
personage,  has  no  need  of  saying  anything,  for  its  very  look 
says :   "  All  the  learned  men  of  the  upper  world  praise  me." 

But  the  crabbed  silicon  rests  with  the  greatest  composure,  and 
lets  it  be  understood:  "  I  am  the  original  inhabitant,  and  what 
do  all  these  parvenus  amount  to  ?  They  came  yesterday,  and 
will  be  gone  to-morrow.  I  have  outlived  a  great  many  already. 
They  are  all  nothing  but  snobs.!' 

The  maggot  feasts  on  the  root,  and  thinks,  winking  with  its 
cunning  eye:  "They  like  to  serve  others,  but  I — I  just  stuff 
myself!"  The  earth-worm  comes  wriggling  along,  putting  on 
airs  because  it  lays  out  the  streets  and  canals  where  the  rest  can 
move.  A  mole,  who  has  built  his  nest  in  the  neighborhood, 
watches  his  opportunity,  and  when  he  sees  the  maggot  compla- 
cendy  taking  her  nap,  he  goes  to  work  and  eats  her  up. 

Such  is  the  position  of  affairs  down  at  the  root,  with  its  thou- 
r>and-fold  life  and  activity,  and  such  was  the  state  of  things  be- 
low, in  the  servants'  hall  at  Villa  Eden. 

Herr  Sonnenkainp  had  a  wise  law,  although  many  considered 
.it  a  hard  one:  all  his  servants  were  obliged  to  be  unmar- 
ried. He  gave  them  liberal  wages,  stinted  them  in  nothing,  but 
they  had  no  title  to  family-hfe.  No  beggar  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  well-fenced  garden,  for  he  would  destroy  its  comforla- 
bleness.  He  received  a  gift  from  the  porter,  at  the  entrance, 
and  the  old  cook  was  often  heard  to  lament  that  "so  many  good 
scraps  should  be  thrown  away,  when  they  might  just  as  well 
have  gone  to  hungry  people." 

It  is  noon.  Here,  in  the  servants'  hall,  they  eat  long  before 
the  master's  table  is  spread  above.  Two  grooms  and  a  coach- 
man, who  have  charge  of  the  stables,  eat  alone,  and  in  silence, 
for  they  have  to  relieve  the  watch  at  the  stable. 
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The  Chef,  as  the  head  cook  is  called,  dressed  all  in  white, 
is  the  great  man  here  below.  He  is  fat  and  pompous,  has  a 
beardless  face,  and  a  large,  hooked  nose.  He  plays  the  Lord 
here.  His  German  is  gibberish,  but  he  rules  the  under-cooks 
and  maids  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

The  sentinels  have  finbhed  eating.  A  long  table  is  set  for 
more  than  a  doien  men,  who  straggle  in  one  after  another. 

First  appears — or  rather,  the  preference  is  universally  accorded 
to  him^Bertram,  the  head-coachman,  a  gigantic  fellow.  He 
has  a  large,  reddish  beard,  parted  in  two  thick  waves,  and  he 
wears  a  long,  embroidered  vest  that  comes  over  his  hips,  and 
over  this  is  a  jacket,  striped  with  white  and  blue,  which  differs 
but  slightly  from  that  worn  by  the  other  denizens  of  the  stable. 
Bertram  bows  profoundly  to  the  assembly,  and  seats  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  Joseph  at  his  right,  the  head-gardener 
at  his  left.  Next  to  hitn  sits  a  little  man,  with  a  knotty  fece, 
and  extremely  restless  eyes.  This  b  Lutz,  the  courier.  Now 
the  others  take  their  places,  according  to  their  rank,  the  stable- 
boys  and  garden-boys  far  down  at  the  foot. 

The  head  female  cook,  a  personage  held  in  high  lavor  by  Miss 
Perini,  makes  a  point  of  having  grace  said  before  meat.  Ber- 
tram, the  giant  coachman,  a  confirmed  fiee-thinker,  is  always 
very  busy  in  arranging  his  embroidered  vest  while  the  praying 
is  going  on,  and  pulls  it  proudly  down  over  Ms  hips.  Joseph 
folds  hb  hands,  but  his  lips  do  not  move.  The  rest  pray 
silently. 

The  soup  is  hardly  despatched  and  the  wine  sipped  (for  the 
servants  receive  their  wine  every  day)  before  Bertram  unfastens 
the  gates  of  speech,  and  the  conversation  is  occupied  with  one 
theme  specially. 

"I'm  waiting  to  see  if  Lieutenant  Dournay  won't  recognize 
me.     I  was  in  his  battery." 

"Yes?"said  Joseph,  very  much  pleased.  "He  certainly  must 
have  been  a  great  favorite?" 

Bertram  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  answer  this  question  im- 
mediately. He  only  said  that  he  wouldn't  have  believed  that 
Herr  Doumay  would  have  come  to  be  a  servant, 

"A  servant?" 
■   "Yes;  he's  as  much  a  servant  as  we  are,  only  he  Becomes  a 
tutor  because  he  has  a  litttle  book-learning." 

Joseph  smiled  a  melancholy  smile,  and  took  all  pains  to  bring 
the  companv  to  a  right  opinion.  First  he  sang  of  the  renowned 
fethev  of  Erich,  who  had  had  at  least  twenty  orders,  and  whose 
wife  was  of  high  nobility.  He  was  delighted  to  throw  hard 
scientific  names  at  the  heads  of  his  companions— Anthropology, 
Zoology,  Osteology,  Archseology,  and  '  Petrofactology,'  names 
which  he  had  somehow  picked  up;  and  he  told  them  that 
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Captain  Douriiay  understood  them  allele  was  a  great  univer- 
sity himself.  But  it  did  not  become  him,  Joseph,  to  attempt  to 
convince  the  present  company  that  Erich  was  to  be  anvthinp 
but  a  seirant.  ^ 

The  head  gardener  said,  in  high-Prussian  dialect : 
"  At  all  events  he's  a  good-looking  man,  and  sits  his  horse  well, 
but  he  knows  nothing  at  all  about  gardening." 

Lutz,  the  courier,  said  that  Erich  spoke  French  and  English 
verj-  well,  but  as  to  Russian,  Turkish,  and  Polish,  of  course 
learned  men  didn't  understand  them;  for  Lutz,  who,  as  a  jour- 
neyman tailor,  had  explored  all  lands,  understood  all  tongues. 
He  had  formerly  conducted  Miss  von  Prancken  (now  Countess 
von  Wolfsgarten)  and  two  English  women  on  their  travels,  and 
now  served  as  courier  to  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  whenever  he  hap- 
pened to  be  on  a  journey;  but  the  rest  of  the  time  he  was  at  leisure, 
unless  carrying  the  letter-bag  to  and  from  the  railway  station,  and 
playing  the  guitar  and  whistling  while  playing,  can  be  called  work, 
liesides  this,  however,  he  had  a  secret  service. 

At  the  table  there  seemed  to  be  a  tacit  understanding  that 
when  Lutz  said  anything  it  was  not  to  be  contradicted  at  all. 
Only  the  second  cook,  a  young  lady  with  whom  Lutz  had  a 
tender  but  not  yet  iirmly  established  relationship,  smiled  at  him. 

A  man  with  Sarmatian  features,  but  whose  manner  of  expres- 
sion proclaimed  him  a  Pole,  boasted  that  it  was  Hetr  von 
Prancken  again  who  had  brought  the  man  into  the  house.  Ber- 
tram nudged  Joseph,  and  then  began  to  cover  Herr  von  Prancken 
with  extravagant  praise.  Joseph  winked,  as  if  to  say,  "  That's 
the  way !  now  you'll  see  again  that  the  Pole  is  Herr  voii 
Prancken's  spy." 

And  now  they  discussed  the  question  whether  Herr  von 
Prancken  would  live  here  after  he  had  married  Manna,  for  it 
was  settled  that  he  would  marry  her. 

A  gardener,  who  stammered  a  little,  said  that  "  down  in  the 
i'iUage  tavern  it  ivas  all  the  talk  that  Herr  Sonnenkamp  had 
been  a  tailor."  They  all  laughed;  and  the  stuttering  gardener, 
who,  aside  from  his  infirmity,  was  always  the  butt  of  the  circle, 
was  now  drawn  on  to  speak  further,  and  badgered  till  he  became 
blue  in  the  face. 

Bertram   took  both  billows  of  his  whiskers  in  his  hands  and 

"  If  anybody  talked  so  to  me,  I'd  show  him  how  his  own  teeth 

"  Oh,  let  the  men  talk  !'■  said  the  head-gardener,  and  smiled 
in  anticipation  of  his  own  wisdom.  "  When  a  man  has  good 
luck  he  must  put  up  with  backbiting." 

One  of  the  stable-boys  told  of  a  scuffle  with  one  of  the  so-called 
Wine-count's  servants,  who  had  sneered  at  Herr  Sonnenkamp's 
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people  because  they  were  in  the  sen-ice  of  a  man  whom  nobodj 
nobody  knew  anything  about — where  he  came  from  or  who  he 
was ;  and  one  had  said  that  Mrs.  Sonnenkamp  had  been  a  slave. 

The  secret  and  not  very  edifying  history  of  many  houses  was 
here  related,  and  at  last  the  cook,  a  faf  woman,  cried  out ; 

"  Let's  don't  talk  I  My  mother  always  said  that  whether  a 
house  is  big  or  little,  it  always  has  a  stone  before  the  door." 

The  second  gardener,  a  dried-up  man  with  a  long,  pointed 
face,  who  was  nicknamed  Squirrel,  and  occasionally  attended 
the  prayer- meetings  held  by  the  pious  of  the  vicinity,  now 
commenced  a  long  discourse  on  the  evil  practice  of  backbiting. 
He  had  originally  been  a  gardener;  and  had  then  become  a 
policeman  in  a  northern  capital.  Sonnenkamp  had  there  made 
his  acquaintance,  had  brought  him  back  to  his  first  avocation, 
and  now  used  him  in  many  a  case  where  particular  circumspec- 
tion was  required. 

An  old  kitchen-maid,  who  sat  a  little  apart  from  the  rest, 
holding  her  plate  in  her  lap,  cried  out  suddenly  : 

"  You  can  say  what  you  like,  but  this  new-comer  is  going  to 
marry  the  daughter.  Mind  what  I  say,  and  you  just  recollect 
it.  He  didn't  come  on  the  young  master's  account ;  he  came  on 
the  young  lady's.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  prince  and 
princess  in  a  castle,  and  the  prince  dressed  like  a  groom.  Yes, 
yes;  laugh  as  much  as  you  like,  but  it's  so  '." 

Joseph  and  Bertram  looked  thoughtfully  at  each  other. 

Now  began  general  sport.  Everybody  wanted  the  old  crone 
to  tell  his  fortune.  The  courier  sneered  at  them  for  being  su- 
perstitious, but  gave  a  forced  laugh  as  Bertram  cried  out: 

"Yes,  yes;  tailors  are  all  great  free-thinkers.  They  don't 
believe  in  hel! !" 

Everybody  laughed  loudly.     A  voice  called  from  above : 
"Bertram  must  hitch  up  the  carriage,  and  Joseph  come  up 

The  company  broke  up.  The  stable-boys  went  to  the  stable,, 
where  they  smoked  their  pipes,  and  the  gardeners  proceeded  to 
the  park  and  hot-houses.  Joseph  told  two  servants  to  lay  the 
cloth,  and  all  was  silent  under-ground.  Only  the  kettles  boiled 
and  bubbled,  and  the  Chef  regarded  the  progress  of  his  work 
with  an  artist's  eye. 

An  hour  later,  Luti  received  the  letters  to  take  to  the  station, 
and  said,  casually,  that  the  new  tutor  had  a  gang  in  the  house, 
in  the  persons  of  Bertram,  who  had  formerly  belonged  to  his 
battery,  and  Joseph,  who  felt  that  through  his  University  expe- 
rience he  had  a  claim  on  him. 

Jt  had  never  been  said  that  Lutz  was  to  be  a  spy  among  the 
servants,  but  it  was  well  understood  between  his  master  and 
himself. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A    SUKDAY    DINNER. 

WHEN  Erich  was  riding  through  the  forest,  amid  its  fra- 
grance, brightness,  and  song,  he  determined  to  write  a 
letter  from  fairy-land  to  his  mother  ;  but  now  it  seemed  as  it 
years  had  passed  since  then.  What  had  not  Erich  seen,  thought, 
and  experienced  during  the  last  few  days?  The  Jctter  had 
changed  too. 

On  Sunday,  the  whole  order  of  the  house  was  transformed  ; 
breakfast,  even,  was  not  eaten  as  usual. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  met  Erich  in  tlie  garden,  and  asked  if  he 
would  accompany  them  to  church.  Erich  instantly  answered, 
"No;"  and  added,  in  explanation,  that  to  do  so  would  be  some- 
what hypocritical :  he  might  readily  go  to  church  as  a  sign  of 
respect  for  the  belief  of  others,  but  his  action  would  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  different  motive. 

Sonnenkamp  looked  at  him  in  surprise ;  and  yet  this  straight- 
forwardness had  its  effect,  for  he  said : 

"  Good !    One  can  easily  know  how  to  deal  with  you  in  such 

The  expression  was  ambiguous,  but  Erich  took  it  in  its  good 
meaning. 

When  all  had  gone  to  church,  Erich  sat  alone,  writing  to  his 
mother.  He  commenced  his  letter  by  saying  that  he  seemed 
like  Odysseus  cast  on  an  unknown  island.  To  be  sure,  he  had 
no  companions  to  care  for,  but  he  was  yet  at  the  head  of  a  good 
many  ideas,  and  must  take  care  that  they  were  not  cbanged 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  write  the  next  word,  he  stopped.  This 
was  not  the  right  tone.  He  threw  the  paper  away  and  com- 
menced a  new  one.  Concisely  and  simply  he  told  of  his  meet- 
ing with  Prancken,  Clodwig,  and  Bella,  and  said :  If  the  Ho- 
meric heroes  were  under  the  protection  of  the  gods,  he,  in  the=e 
latter  days,  was  in  different  and  better  circumstances,  for  ne 
was  led  by  the  spirit  and  honor  of  his  parents.  Speaking  of 
Roland,  he  Siud  that  riches  give  a  peculiar  strength  of  imagina- 
tion, and  a  sense  of  power ;  for  Roland  had,  as  well  as  he, 
thought  of  bringing  his  mother  to  the  vine-covered  cottage. 

The  bells  in  the  village  rang,  and  Erich  wrote  on  rapidly, 
saying  how  highly  he  prized  the  vocation  which  gave  him  the 
privilege  of  leading  in  the  right  way  a  child  to  whom  was  in- 
trusted the  almost  boundless  power  of  wealth.  And  amid  the 
chiming  of  the  bells  arose  in  his  mind  the  history  of  the  rich 
young  man  who  came  to  Jesus.     He  could  not  recall,  dislinctly, 
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what  the  young  man  liad  said,  and  the  answer  to  it,  and  so  lie 
looked  in  Roland's  library  for  a  Bible.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if 
he  couid  do  nothing  more  until  he  had  distinctly  understood  the 

Hewent  below  to  the  garden.  There  he  met  the  gardener, 
whose  sobriquet  was  Squirrel,  and  who  joyfully  said  "Yes," 
when  Erich  asked  if  he  had  a  Bible.  Overflowing  with  pious 
expressions,  the  gardener  fetched  the  book,  and  Erich  returned 
to  his  chamber  with  it. 

He  wrote  no  further,  but  read  for  a  long  time.  Then  he  sat 
gazing  at  the  book,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  until  Ro- 
land came  from  church,  and  laid  down  his  praver-book.  Erich 
took  the  hand,  as  it  was  laying  down  the  book ;  and  the  ques- 
tion rose  in  his  mind,  "  Wilt  thou  be  able  to  give  this  boy  as 
firm  a  foundation,  as  an  equivalent  for  this,  if  once — " 

His  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  Roland,  who  said  : 

"  Did  you  go  for  a  Bible  ?" 

He  told  Erich,  with  childish  pleasure,  that  the  gardener  had 
already  spread  the  news  of  this  throughout  the  house.  Erich 
was  obliged  to  stop  and  explain  to  the  boy  that  he  considered 
the  Biule  a  book  with  which  no  other  was  to  be  compared,  but  by 
no  means  regarded  it  with  the  veneration  paid  to  it  by  the 
orthodox. 

"  Do  you  know  this?"  Erich  asked,  as  he  showed  Roland 
the  passage  referring  to  the  rich  young  man. 

Roland  read  it,  and  stared  when  Erich  asked  what  he  thought 
of  it  He  had  evidently  not  understood  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem  there  laid  down.  Erich  promised  to  tell  him  the 
meaning  of  it  some  other  time :  he  must  learn  to  wa!t,  A 
seed  lies  at  first  powerless  in  the  earth,  until  it  is  awakened  by 
the  force  which  is  to  mature  it.  Erich  knew  that  such  a  seed 
had  at  that  instant  fallen  into  the  boy's  soul.  He  would  wait 
patiently  until  it  should  sprout  and  appear. 

He  went  with  Roland  to  meet  the  Major,  who  always  came  to 
dine  on  Sundays.  They  walked  for  a  while  under  the  nut-trees 
in  the  street,  and  then  ascended  through  the  vineyard.  At  a 
large  piece  of  land  where  only  light  vine-poles  stood  they 
saw  the  Major,  whom  we  have  already  met  at  Wolfegarten.  He 
was  in  full  uniform  and  wore  all  his  orders. 

As  the  chief  families  of  the  neighborhood  were  extremely 
reserved  with  the  house  of  Sonnenkamp,  the  Major  was  the 
standard  oif  gentility  for  the  family;  and  Frau  Ceres  took  es- 
pecial delight  in  finding  that  a  man  with  so  many  orders  was  so 
friendly  with  her.  Evil  tongues  said,  indeed,  that  the  Major 
received  a  considerable  addition  to  his  not  very  enormous  pen- 
sion, as  a  consideration  for  entering  Frau  Ceres'  service;  but 
this  was  nothing  but  pure  calumny,  for  the  Major,  or  rather 
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Fraulein  Milcli,  made  a  great  point  of  refusing  to  receive  aid 
from,  or  be  dependent  on,  any  one  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  Major  was  very  happy  to  see  the  two.  "  Have  you  got 
him  already?"  he  asked  Erich.  "Be  sure  to  keep  a  good  hold 
on  the  bridle." 

Pointing  to  the  vine-hill,  he  said : 

"  A  year  from  now,  Herr  Sonnenkamp  says,  we'll  get  the  first 
wine  from  there.     Did  you  ever  drink  Maiden  wine?" 

Erich  said  that  he  had  not ;  and  the  Major  was  happy  to  ex- 
plain that  that  was  what  the  first  growth  was  called. 

The  gait  of  the  Major  was  a  palpable  rush,  interrupted  by  an 
occasional  bolt-upright  strut.  He  halted  at  every  two  steps  and 
looked  around  smiling.  He  smiled  at  everybody  he  met.  Why 
should  people  be  forced  constantly  to  read  in  his  face  the  disa- 
greeable fact  that  he  had  lost  his  toes  ?  He  told  Erich  that  he 
had  frozen  them  in  the  Russian  campaign,  and  had  been  obliged 
to  have  them  amputated.      He  smiled  very  complacently  as  he 

"Yes,  yes:  our  German  proverb  is  right,  in  saying  that 
everybody  knows  best  where  his  own  shoe  pinches." 

He  nodded  to  Erich,  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  proverb  was 
equally  true  in  all  conditions  of  life. 

He  then  asked  Roland  if  his  mother  was  up  yet ;  for  every 
Sunday  Frau  Ceres  went  so  far  in  her  religious  exertions  as  to 
rise  at  nine  o'clock,  and,  what  was  not  a  less  oblation,  to  ac- 
complish her  toilet  in  a  single  hour  and  go  to  church  with  the 
family.  But  she  always  compensated  herself  for  her  loss  of 
sleep  by  going  to  bed  again ;  and  on  her  second  rising  she  made 
her  peculiar  Sunday-toilet  for  the  first  time  in  the  day. 

As  they  came  to  the  level  street,  the  Architect,  who  was  also 
going  to  dinner,  met  them.  He  joined  Erich,  and  Roland 
■walked  with  the  Major.  The  men  were  all  obliged  to  look  at 
Roland's  dogs  before  going  to  the  saloon  adjoining  the  bal- 
icony.  Here  they  met  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  with  the  Doctor  and 
the  priest. 

Erich  had  hardly  been  presented,  when  Frau  Ceres  appeared 
in  her  robes  of  state.  The  Major  gave  her  his  arm.  The  ser- 
vants opened  the  folding-doors,  and  the  whole  company  went 
through  several  apartments  before  entering  the  dining-room. 

The  Major  took  his  place  at  Frau  Ceres'  left,  and  the  Priest 
at  her  right.  Next  to  him  Miss  Perini  seated  herself:  where- 
upon the  Doctor,  Sonnenkamp,  the  Architect,  Roland,  and 
Erich  took  their  places. 

The  priest  said  grace  in  a  loud  voice. 

The  conversation  was  at  first  entirely  incomprehensible  to 
Erich,  for  it  concerned  persons  and  circumstances  of  which  he 
knew  nothing.     The  great  wine-merchant,  whose  son,  together 
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with  Praneken,  had  bought  in  the  fine  horses,  was  mucli  spoken 
about  This  gentleman  had  hatl  a  wine-auction  in  one  ol  his 
cellars  lying  up  the  river,  and  had  made  enormous  profits  from 
it.  It  was  said  (hat  he  intended  to  relinquish  the  business 
entirely,  in  order  to  go  to  the  Capital ;  for  the  shrewd  old  gen 
tlenian  was  very  anxious   to  make   himself  known  and  1  kcd  at 

"  I  give  him   credit   for   wanting   to   become  a   nobleman 
cried  out  the  Doctor. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp,  who  was  just  carrying  a  piece  of  e\quis 
itely  prepared  fish  to  his  mouth,  suddenly  breathed  so  heavilv 
that  all  at  the  table  became  alarmed  for  him,  his  face  was  set 
red.  He  recovered  in  an  instant,  and  explained  that  he  had 
carelessly  almost  swallowed  a  bone. 

The  Major  found  it  out  of  taste  for  the  wine-merchant  to 
have  allowed  himself  to  be  made  a  candidate  for  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  by  the  government  especially,  against  such  a  man 
as  Weidmann.     Erich  became  attentive  as  he  heard  this  man 


that  it  was  evident  that  the  Wine-count  only  wished  to  satisfy 
his  ambition  for  court  favor  by  doing  so ;  and  as  he  had 
appeared  in  the  papers  as  a  supporter  of  the  government,  he 
would  attain  that  object,  although  he  knew  he  would  be  de- 
feated in  the  election. 

"Now,  Herr  Priest,"  he  asked  immediately,  "which  candi- 
date will  the  clergy  support?" 

The  Priest,  a  tail  slender  man  with  white  hair  and  remark- 
ably bright  eyes,  which  looked  out  from  beneath  his  heavy  eye- 
brows sharply  yet  quietly,  united  dignity  and  cleverness  in  his 
deportment.  He  would  willingly  have  remained  silent,  birt 
now — moving  his  left  hand  and  placing  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger together — he  said  that  there  could  be  no  objection  to  the 
civil  qualifications  of  Weidmann. 

The  Doctor  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  this  evasive 
reply ;  but  the  Major,  with  much  earnestness,  extolled  the 
noble  character  of  Weidmann,  who  must  win.  The  Major 
always  spoke  vehemently,  and  his  face  became  purple  to  the 
roots  of  his  white  hair,  not  only  when  obliged  to  address  hia 
neighbor,  but  when  the  whole  table  listened. 

"You  speak  like  a  brother  Freemason,"   said  the  Doctor  to 

The  Major  looked  grimly  at  him,  and  shook  his  head,  to  let 
him  know  that  such  matters  should  not  be  lightly  spoken  of; 
but  yet  he  said  nothing. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  explained,  with  great  freedom,  that 
although  he  was  a  tax-paying  citizen  of  this  country,  he  did  not ' 
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vote ;  he  was  accustomed  to  progressive  ideas,  and  considered 
himself  and  family  only  as  guests  in  Germany. 

Erich  and  the  Doctor  glanced  at  each  other,  and  then  looked 
at  Roland.  What  would  become  of  a  child  who  is  told,  "  The 
state  in  which  you  live  has  no  concern  with  you  ?" 

The  Doctor  had  begun  early  to  make  fun  of  the  Major,  and 
kept  it  up.  The  Doctor,  who  was  known  and  liked  as  a  jovial 
fellow,  had  been  steadily  since  morning  as  good-natured  as 
one  who  has  just  risen  from  a  well-supplied  table ;  and  so  his 
tone  was  singularly  lively,  and  bore  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
awkward  bearing  of  the  Major,  who  willingly  let  the  pleasantry 
■proceed.  He  seemed  to  hold  it  as  a  man's  duty  to  serve  his 
neighbor  passively,  and  his  fece  always  appeared  to  say, 
"  Children,  be  jolly— at  my  expense  too,  if  you  like." 

In  the  mean  time  the  Priest  stood  firmly  by  the  down-trodden 
Major  i  but  it  was  hard  to  say  if  he  did  not  do  so  simply  to  keep 
the  fun  going,  for  the  Major  smiled  yet  more  pleasantly  at  his 
assistance,  directed  as  it  was  against  the  man  who  had  assailed 
him.  The  Priest  always  spoke  at  first  as  if  half  inclined  not  to 
talli  seriously,  but  when  he  found  himself  in  the  full  current 
of  his  speech,  he  let  his  arrows  fly  in  all  directions,  without  for 
an  instant  losing  his  clerical  demeanor,  or  failing  for  an  instant 
to  preserve  his  exquisitely  courtly  manners,  or  the  graceful 
gestures  of  his  delicate  hands.  Miss  Perini's  eyes  always 
seemed  to  expand  and  feast  on  his  clerical  aspect,  when  she 
looked  at  him,  and  listened  to  him  with  her  eyes.  But  she 
could  not  help  being  disagreeably  impressed  when  he,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  manners  of  the  snuff-taking  clergy,  took 
out  his  blue  linen  handkerchief,  and,  rolling  it  into  a  ball, 
ivaved  it  about.  She  breathed  more  freely  when  he  put  the 
blue  cloth  in  his  pocket  again. 

On  the  other  hand,  Miss  Perini  preserved  an  agreeable  pa- 
I'ience  toward  the  constrained  and  awkward  manners  of  the 
Doctor,  who  always  dealt  with  her  as  a  sort  of  member  of  the 
faculty;  and,  in  fact,  she  was  not  ftithout  some  medical  knowl- 
edge. He  had  a  peculiar  respect  for  her,  as  slie  had  never 
asked  his  advice  in  any  little  illness.  She  lived  very  abstemi- 
ously, and  found  hut  very  little  enjoyment  in  the  great  gather- 
ings and  sumptuous  feasts  given  to  the  friends  of  the  house. 
She  had  hardly  anv  wants :  -she  was  a  being  who  only  existed  to 
serve  and  please  others.  Doctor  Richard,  as  a  physician  skil- 
ful and  much  sought  after,  did  not  need  to  sWnd  on  ceremony; 
he  was  moreover  the  amiable  and  recognized  tyrant  of  the  whole 
neighborhood,  and  particularly  of  the  house  of  Sonnenkamp. 
He  was  talkative  at  table  ;  and  was  able  to  be  so,  from  the  feet 
that  the  less  he  ate  the  more  industriously  he  drank.  He 
praised  the  wines,  and  knew    them  all    from    their  earliest 
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stage  to  their  maturity.  He  asked  for  one  wliicli  he  particu- 
larly liked,  and  Sonnenkamp  had  it  brought.  The  Doctor  pro- 
nounced it  "wild"  yet. 

At  many  a  dish,  Sonnenkamp  looked  doubtfully  at  the  Doctor; 
but  the  Doctor  would  cry  out,  coming  to  his  aid : 

"  Eat  it !  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  it  1" 

_"  Drinking,  I  guess,  would  suit  some  people  better  than  anv- 
thiDg  else  in  the  world,"  laughed  Sonnenkamp. 

"It's  a  pity,"  cried  the  Doctor,  "that  you  didn't  know  the 
precious  youth  who  once  uttered  the  great  truth,  that  '  the 
greatest  pity  in  this  world  is,   that  you  can't  drink  what  you 

Then  turning  to  Erich,  he  said  : 

"  Your  friend  Prancken  doesn't  speak  very  well  of  our  Rhine 
districts;  but  this  is  only  the  result  of  the  universal  acclimating 
catarrh,  which  everybody  must  go  through  among  us.  1  hope 
you  will  get  rid  of  it  more  quickly  than  people  generally  da 
Look  at  such  a  bottle  of  wine — all  that  poetry,  that  the  drama, 
that  art  conjure  up  before  us  to  give  us  emotions— all  that  is  in 
this  bottle.  The  drinker  knows  that  he  is  not  an  ordinary  beast 
of  burden;  he  not  only  knows  the  beauty  which  is  here  corked 
up,  but  doesn't  need  to  know  it,  for  he  feels  it;  he  becomes,  in 
fact,  full  of  beauty." 

"  If  there  were  only  no  adulteration,"  said  the  Architect. 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  Doctor,  loudly.  "In  old  times,  in- 
stances of  drunkenness  were  very  rare  about  here,  and  now  they 
are  quite  common— all  owing  to  the  spirits  they  put  in.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  wine?"  said  he,  turning  again  to 
Erich,  and  referring  to  him,  as  if,  by  common  consent,  he  pre- 
sided at  the  feast. 

"  Not  yet." 

".4nd  yet  you  have  probably  made  a  good  many  drinkinj' 
songs.  You  always  say  in  them  :  '  Come,  fill  up  your  glasses,' 
and  drink,  my  boys,  for  jolly  we've  been,  and  jolly  we'll  he.  ' 
And  when  the  gentlemen  have  drunk  up  their  first  bottle,  they 
can't  stand  any  longer  on  their  poetical  feet." 

A  glance  at  Roland  seemed  to  bring  the  Doctor  to  his  senses. 
It  was  not  right  to  draw  Erich  into  the  sport  so  soon.  He  there- 
fore  turned  the  conversation,  and  gave  Erich,  whom  with  great 
urbanity  he  called  "my  worthy  colleague,"  the  opportunity  of 
telling  many  entertaining  stories  of  his  University  and  soldier 
life.  The  Major  nodded  his  satisfaction ;  he  was  left  at  peace 
by  the  interest  which  Erich's  anecdotes  awakened,  and  could 
now,  without  fearing  any  interruption,  attack  his  food  and  drink. 
He  loosened  his  uniform  under  his  napkin,  which  he  had  tied  by 
the  corners  around  his  neck.  "  It's  a  good  thing  that  Fraulein 
Milch  laid  out  a  nice  white  vest,  fit  to  be  seen,"  thought  he. 
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The  Major  had  the  best  understanding  with  the  servants,  and 
h;id  only  to  give  the  wink  to  Joseph,  the  favorite,  and  he  knew 
what  was  wanted.  So,  while  the  wine  was  being  changed,  Joseph 
would  always  hastily  fill  the  Major's  glass  with  burgundy  from  a 
shining  crystal  flask  Into  which  it  had  been  pouted. 

But  now  the  Major  stopped  drinking  too.  The  conversation 
had  taken  a  happy  turn  while  Erich  spoke  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention for  the  care  of  those  who  had  been  wounded  in  the 
war.  That  was  a  point  on  which  the  Priest,  the  Doctor,  and  the 
soldier  could  unite  their  interests,  and  for  a  while  a  mutually 
satisfactory  conversation  reigned  at  the  table. 

The  Major  remarked,  in  a  deep  voice,  that  men  who  will  not 
name  themselves  were  at  the  bottom  of  this,  as  of  all  other  hu- 
niane  movements.  The  Doctor  told  Erich—speaking  in  a  low 
tone,  as  was  his  custom — how  the  Major  attributed  everything 
fjood  that  took  place  in  the  world  to  the  Freemasons,  and  conse- 
/quently  that  Erich,  .f  he  wished  to  remain  in  his  good  graces, 
should  never  say  anything  against  Masonry. 

The  whole  table  listened  with  great  attention  as  Erich  said 
that  we  ought  to  be  proud  that  such  a  movement,  based  on  the 
love  of  humanity,  had  taken  its  rise  in  our  century;  and  even 
the  Priest  nodded  as  Erich  added  that  the  Christian  religion, 
in  affirming  itself  up  to  its  duties  to  the  sick,  had  attained  an 
elevation  so  pure  and  great  that  no  former  age  and  no  other 
benevolence  had  ever  reached  it. 

Roland  was  happy,  as  he  saw  with  what  interest  they  all  re- 
garded Erich — he  was  making  them  his  friends. 

They  rose  from  the  table  quietly.  Something  like  a  blessing 
had  been  said  over  the  food.  The  Priest  prayed  silently,  and 
the.  Major  came  up  to  Erich  and  clasped  his  hand  somewhat 
roughly,  saying  in  a  suppressed  voice : 

"  You're  ready  for  it;   you  must  learn  the  signs  yet." 
Erich  was  so  excited  that  he  hardly  heard  what  the  old  man 
s.-dd,  although  the  Major  had  expressed  his  deepest  feeling  in 
-  cknowledging  him  as  a  brother  Mason. 

"  See,"  cried  the  Doctor,  overflowing  with  spirits,  "  our 
Major's  hair  has  become  whiter !" 

And  in  fact  it  appeared  so,  for  the  Major's  face  was  generally 
so  red  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  deepen  its  shade  at  all ;  but 
now,  by  reason  of  the  wine  and  the  conversation,  it  appeared  so 
much  redder  that  his  hair  seemed  whiter  by  contrast. 

"The  Major's  hair  has  grown  whiter,"  they  all  cried;  and 
the  smile  that  always  played  upon  his  lips  grew  to  broad 
laughter. 
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HARDLY  had  he  risen  from  the  table,  when  the  Doctor  wm 
informed  that  several  patients  were  waiting  to  see  him ; 
for  it  was  known  that  he  dined  at  the  Villa  on  Sundays.  He 
hastily  took  a  cigar  from  Sonnenkamp,  and  told  Erich  that  he 
would  like  to  have  him  accompany  him,  as  he  had  something  to 
say  to  him.  He  said  this  in  a  matter-of-course  way,  as  if  certain 
of  being  obeyed. 

As  they  came  to  the  corner,  the  Doctor  extended  his  hand  to 
Erich,  saying,  heartily  : 

"  1  was  a  pupil  of  your  grandfather,  and  knew  your  father  ,at 
the  University." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it;    but  why  didn't  you  tell  rae  so  at  first?" 

The  Doctor  looked  at  him  a  minute,  from  head  to  foot,  then 
he  laid  both  hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  said,  shaking  his  head, 
but  in  a  hearty  tone  ; 

"  I  mistook  you.  1  believed  that  the  race  of  idealists  had 
died  out.  You  are  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  but  not  of  shrewdness. 
Dear  Doctor-Captain,  what  good  would  it  do  to  let  the  people 
yonder  know  how  we  were  connected?  And  then  yo a  want  to 
live  with  H err  Sonnenkamp,  too." 

"Why  not?" 

"  The  man  could  not  cry  if  he  wanted  to  ;  and  you — ?" 

"  Well,  and  1  ?" 

"Your  tear-glands  fill  at  every  emotion.  While  you  were 
speaking  of  your  father  there — of  the  great  care  of  the  sick — You 
have  a  talent  for  hypochondria." 

Erich  was  disturbed.  This  way  of  being  looked  at  was  nen'  to 
him ;  but  before  he  could  answer,  the  Doctor  cried  out  to  t  he 
group  of  peasants,  who  were  waiting  for  him  at  the  entrance  oi 
the  porter's  lodge : 

"  I'll  come  in  a  minute  !  .  .  .  Wait  here  for  me,  I'll  be  bai.' 
presently,"  said  he  to  Erich,  and  went  toward  the  group  of  men 
who  all  took  off  their  hats  and  caps.  He  spoke  to  one  and  an- 
other of  them,  and  wrote  prescriptions  on  some  slips  of  paper, 
which  he  rested  on  the  back  of  a  broad-sbouldered  man,  and 
gave  them  to  some,  while  to  others  he  only  gave  oral  advice. 

Erich  stood  and  looked  at  the  scene,  while  he.  thought  that  in 
feet  he  was  without  shrewdness  ;  but  a  deep  feeling  of  happiness 
came  over  him  as  he  thought  that  his  father  and  grandfother 
had  here  sent  him  a  new  friend.  An  uncomprehended,  unmeas- 
ured inheritance  seemed  to  be  awaiting  him  everywhere,  like 
a  harvest  ready  for  the  sickle.  He  looked  at  the  house  and  the 
great  display  of  wealth,  with  a  new  feeling.     He  was  not  poor. 
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The  Doctor  returned,  and  said,  pleasantly  ; 

"  Now  I'm  at  liberty.  Count  Wolfsgarten  spoke  about  you, 
but  gave  me  a  false  impression.  No  matter  1  Everybody, 
standing  in  his  own  horizon,  sees  only  his  own  rainbow.  I  only 
wanted  to  say  that  all  that  they're  doing  for  you  is  hardly 
paying  interest;  for  no  one  ever  did  more  good  to  others 
than  your  grandfather  and  father.  Now,  let  me  take  a  good 
look  at  you.  I  saw  you  years  ago,  when  you  were  coupled  with 
the  Prince." 

The  Doctor  stepped  av^ay  from  him,  and  continued : 

"  The  crossing  is  good.  Father  of  Huguenot  blood — mother 
genuine  German,  feir,  delicate— correct  mixture  of  nationalities. 
Ccime  here,  under  the  trees.  Will  you  allow  me  a  short  and 
quick  diagnosis  ?'' 

Erich  smiled,  for  the  whole  way  in  which  the  Doctor  reviewed 
and  disposed  of  him  was  in  the  highest  degree  strange,  and  yet 
PLttracCive,  to  him. 

Knocking  off  the  ashes  of  his  cigar  against  a  twig,  the  Doctor 

"  Can  you  have  daily  intercourse  with  a  person  without  es- 
teeming or  loving  him  at  all?" 

"  I've  never  tried  it,  but  I  believe  I  cannot ;  but  such  work 
injures  the  soul." 

"I  expected   that   answer.      For   my   part,    I   believe   what 
Lessing  said :   '  It  is  better  to  associate  with  bad  men  than  to 
live  away  from  all  men.'     May  I  ask  another  question  ?" 
Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  proceeded : 
"  Have  you  ever  experienced  ingratitude  ?" 
"  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  done  anything  to  deserve  gratitude. 
It's  even  a  question  whether  we  have  a  right  to  demand  thank- 
fulness, when  all   that  we  do  for  others   is  done  for  our  own 
pleasure." 

"  Good,  good — knew  it !  Only  one  more.  Do  you  believe 
in   total  depravity ;  and  if  so,  since  when  ?" 

"  If  by  that  word  you  mean  the  conscious  wish  to  injure 
others,  I  do  not  believe  in  it ;  for  I'm  convinced  that  all  crime 
is  only  a  spreading  of  the  boundaries  of  the  natural  impulse  of 
self-preservation,  but  a  spreading  brought  about  by  means  of 
'sophistry  or  passion.  Perhaps  belief  in  total  depravity  is  only 
belief  in  passion." 

The  Doctor  nodded  several  times,  and  said : 

"  Now  one  more  question.     Are  you  sensitive — touchy  ?" 

"  I  might  appeal  to  your  friendly  questioning  as  a  proof  that 

The  Doctor  threw  away  his  cigar,  which  was  not  yet  smoked 
out,  and  said : 

"Pardon  me,  I  made  a  mistake.      My  last  question  has  yet 
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another  to  follow  it.  But  now  really  to  finish  :  Does  it  surprise 
you  to  find  a  well-dressed  and  well-spoken  man  or  ivoman 
to  be  simply  a  ninny  ?  And  do  you  allow  yourself  to  take  such 
people  for  fools,  and  don't  you  think  they  have  reasons  for  their 
conduct  and  understand  other  people's  reasons  too  ?" 

In  spite  of  Erich's  good-nature,  his  patience  was  at  last  ex- 
hausted, and  he  said,  not  without  some  sign  of  irritation,  that 
he  had  "  gone  through  several  shigular  examinations  here 
already,  but  this  last  one  was  the  most  surprising." 

"  You'll  probably  understand  it  som^  day,"  said  the  Doctor  in 
a  low  tone,  while  he  took  Erich's  hand  hastily,  for  he  saw  Miss 
Perini  coming  down  the  road,  and         t      j    n  h 

The  company  met  again  at  the  f       t.  ltd       hi       nd 

then  separated.     The  Priest  and  th    M  j  k  d  E     h  t  t 

them,  and  the  Doctor  asked  Sonn  kmpfE  h  dRl  i 
might  not  accompany  him  on  his  d    f        t       S  km] 

seemed  disturbed  to  see   Roland  b       gh         t  n 

with   Erich,   but  consented.     Eri  h  g  t      t      h  g  h 

the  Doctor,  and  Roland  took  his  by  tl  hm  n    wh 

gave  him  the  reins. 

The   day  was  fresh   and  full  of  f      ran  B  II     rang  a  d 

larks  sang. 

They  went  to  a  village  lying      1     d       I  g     1  h 

lilacs  were  blooming  they  heard       b       t  f  1  q  tt  bj 

men.     In  an  enclosed  place  under  th    1  nd        j       g  d 

boys  were  engaged  in  athletic  spo  t 

Erich  could  not  keep  from  say  Oh  b         f  1    gl 

Germany  1     This  is  life  !    This  i  If       T    b    Id    p    1 

soul  with  song  and  the  body  with  1     t>  m  th  k 

people  strong  and  beautiful,  and  h  d  f     d        m    t  be 

come  its  own.     Everything  glorio      big  as  f  Il>  as    t 

did  to  the  classical  world  !" 

The  Doctor  laid  his  hand  softly         E     h     k  d  1     k 

at  him  earnestly  said  that  if  Erich    h     Id         at    h       h  Id 

like  to    make   him   more  intimat  1        q  d       th     h  I 

Rhine  life ;  and  he  must  not  draw  hasty  conclusions  if  he  should 
find  much,   both  in-doors  and   out,  that  would   be   distasteful 

"  And  if  you  can  (I  believe  that  you  alone  are  able  to  do  it, 
and  if  you  can't,  1  give  it  up  entirely) — if  you  can  give  the  boy 
in  front  of  us  pleasure  not  simply  in  that  which  he  has,  but 
also  in  (hat  which  he  has  not,  in  the  great  life  of  the  people 
and  of  society,  then  you  will  have  done  a  work  which  is  worth 
the  trouble  of  living.  The  chief  point,  however,  is  that  during 
this  time  you  must  have  courage  to  wish  for  nothing  for  your- 
self; otherwise  you  will  not  receive  the  blessing.  Thus  I  under- 
stand the  saying,  'Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God'— I  mean, 
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seek  first  the  life  of  tnith  and  love,  and  all  the  rest  will  come  to 
you.      Roland,"    said  he,  interrupting  himself,  "stop  here." 

The  Doctor  alighted  from  the  carriage  and  entered  a  small 
but  pretty  house.  Erich  and  Roland  went  into  the  gymnasium- 
gioimds.  They  were  at  first  looked  at  shyly,  but  when  Erich 
showed  a  young  fellow  how  to  perform  an  exercise  well  that  he 
was  doing  unskilfully,  and  when  he  took  off  hts  coat  and  swung 
backward  and  forward  on  the  bars,  they  all  became  more  at  ease. 
Roland  tried  a  few  exercises,  but  did  not  succeed,  and  Erich  told 
him  they  would  become  easy  by  practice ;  but  it  was  unfortu- 
nate that  he  must  do  them  alone,  for  it  was  much  more  lively 
and  beneficial  when  one  has  competition. 

A  servant  came  and  called  Erich  arid  Roland  to  the  house 
where  the  Doctor  had  alighted.  Just  as  the  physician  was 
coming  out  of  the  house,  the  church-bell  tolled.  AH  the  by- 
;standers  removed  their  hats ;  even  the  Doctor  did  so  too,  and 
said: 

"  A  mortal  is  dead.  The  man  has  lived  his  years, — he  was 
seventy-two  years  old ;  and  yesterday,  on  his  death-bed,  he  found 
comfort  in  the  recollection  of  a  little  good  deed.  In  the  famine 
year  1S17  he  was  wandering  as  a  journeyman  cooper  over 
Lunenburg  heath — he  always  called  it  Hamburg  heath.  At 
that  time  there  were  no  roads,  and  at  last,  after  wandering 
about  for  hours  he  found  a  miserable  cabin,  and  children  in  it 
crying  for  bread.  He  had  nothing  but  some  dried  eels  in 
a  tin  box;  and  a  little  bread.  He  gave  it  all  to  the  children, 
who  ate  it  and  were  satisfied.  '  Do  you  see,'  said  he  to  me  only 
yesterday — '  do  you  see,  that  always  does  me  good,  and  I  am 
glad  that  I  was  able  to  make  the  children  happy,  and  they 
haven't  forgotten  either,  that  a  stranger  once  gave  them  some- 
th-ing  to  eat.'  Is  it  not  a  beautiful  thing  that  a  man  can  refresh 
hi.mself  with  the  remembrance  of  one  good  deed  ?  He  has 
suffered  much,  and  death  is  a  deliverance  for  him.  Yes,  young 
n  lan,  this  is  the  world.  Out  here  all  is  blossoming,  and  men 
1  .re  singing,  and  exercising,  and  joking,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
man  is  dying.  .  .  Pah  I"  said  he,  manning  himself,  "I  didn't 
bring  you  to  a  funeral.  Roland,  drive  through  the  whole  town 
and  stop  at  the  last  house."     Then  turning  to  Erich,  he  said ; 

"We're  riding  toward  cheerful  poverty,  and  you  shall  see 
something  jolly.  The  man  is  a  poor  vine-dresser,  has  seven 
children,  four  sons  and  three  daughters ;  and,  in  all  their  poverty, 
they  are  the  joUiest  mortals  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and'  the  joUiest  of  them  all  is  the  old  man.  His  right  name  is 
Piper,  but,  because  he  sings  with  his  children  just  as  often  as  he 
can,  and  has  taught  them  to  sing  pretty  well,  he  is  called  the 
Seven- Piper." 

They  went  toward  the  house.    The  daughters  were  sitting  be- 
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fore  the  door,  and  the  sons  were  at  the  gymnasium.  The  Seven- 
Piper  appeared  immediately,  and  said  somebody  ought  to  go  for- 
his  sons.     Then  the  Doctor  asked  him  how  he  was. 

"  Ah,  dear  Doctor,"  rung  oilt  the  answer,  "  it  always  happens 
that  my  youngest  has  the  best  voice."  Then  turning  to  Roland, 
he  continued : 

"Yes,  young  master,  I  make  my  children  rich  too.  Each 
one  of  them  receives  his  hundred  or  two  hundred  songs  for  his 
inheritance ;  and  if  they  can't  get  through  the  world  with  that 
c.npital,  they're  good  for  nothing." 

The  sons  came  and  struck  up  a  merry  song,  so  that  the  Doc- 
tor and  Roland  were  overflowing  with  delight ;  and  Erich,  who 
quickly  caught  the  melody,  sang  with  them. 

The  old  man  nodded  to  him,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 

"  You  know  how  to  sing  too.  Sir." 

The  Doctor  always  had  a  bottle  in  his  carriage,  and  now  he 
brought  it  out,  and  all  were  in  high  spirits,  and  the  Seven-Piper 
explained  particularly  to  Roland  that  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
is  to  be  healthy  and  make  music  for  one's  self 

The  Doctor  took  his  departure,  and,  as  evening  was  coming 
on,  Roland  and  Erich  left  the  house  with  light  hearts.  The  two 
eldest  boys  accompanied  them  to  the  shore,  and,  unfastening 
the  boat,  took  them  toward  Villa  Eden. 

The  river  was  wonderfully  stili  and  clear,  and  mirrored  the 
red  clouds  of  evening.  Erich  sat  quiet  and  alone.  He  had 
a  happy  hour,  having  no  thoughls,  and  yet  having  everything. 
Roland's  oar  kept  time  to  those  of  the  Seven-Piper's  sons;  then 
they  let  the  boat  float  along  noiselessly  with  the  tide. 

The  stars  were  shining  when  they  reached  the  Villa. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  RICH   VOONG   MAN, 

THE  Architect  came  for  Roland  in  the  morning,  and  took 
him  to  the  ruined  castle,  to  make  drawings  under  his 
direction.  Herr  Sonnenkamp  reminded  Erich  of  his  promise 
to  visit  the  Priest,  and  shortly  after  he  had  seen  Miss  Perini  re- 
turning from  Mass,  Erich  set  out. 

The  parsonage  lay  behind  a  little  garden,  itself  singularly 
quiet  even  in  this  quiet  village.  It  almost  seemed  to  Erich,  as 
he  stood  at  the  enlrance,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a 
loud  noise  in  the  house,  it  looked  so  peaceful ;  and  had  not  the 
door-bell  rang  so  loudly,  and  two  Pomeranian  dogs  barked  so 
testily,  he  would  easily  have  believed  it. 
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The  iioi^sc keeper  silenced  the  dogs,  and  asked  Erich  to  go  up 
stairs.    He  seemed  to  be  expected. 

Erich  found  the  Priest  in  a  sunny  room  devoid  of  ornament. 
He  was  sitting  at  a  table,  holding  a  book  in  his  left  hand,  while 
his  right  lay  on  a  globe  which  stood  on  a  little  pedestal  before 
hmi. 

"  You  find  me  busied  with  the  world,"  said  the  Priest,  as  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  Erich,  and  requested  him  to  be  seated  on 
the  sofa,  over  which  hung  a  picture  of  St.  Boromteus,  which 
was  much  better  in  intention  than  execution. 

There  was  an  air  of  comfort  and  peace  in  the  room ; — an  un- 
assumingness  and  modesty,  that  asked  nothing  but  to  be  shut 
up  alone  for  days  and  hours  in  quiet  thought.  There  were  two 
canary-birds,  who  wished  to  express  their  joy  at  the  stranger's 
'.isit;  but  when  the  ghostly  father  bade  them  he  silent,  they 
obeyed  as  if  by  magic,  and  looked  inquiringly  at  Erich. 

The  Priest  put  out  his  delicate  hand  and  drew  the  globe 
nearer  to  him,  telling  Erich  that  he  had  been  tracing  the  course 
of  a  missionary  on  it. 

"You  are  probably  no  friend  of  missions?"  he  asked  im- 
mediately. 

"  I  regard  them,"  answered  Erich,  "  as  one  of  the  first  steps 
toward  civilizing  the  world  ;  and  missionaries  accomplish  a  great 
work  by  means  of  what  they  call  the  Holy  Book,  for  they 
spread  the  knowledge  of  written  language  everywhere,  and  thus, 
to  a  certjun  extent,  free  the  languages  of  nations  from-lheir  in- 
organic condition,  and  make  them  organic." 

The  Priest  closed  the  book  that  was  lying  open  before  him, 
foided  his  hands  in  a  certain  patronizing  way,  which  was  how- 
ev  er  the  natural  result  of  the  habits  of  his  profession  ;  and  then 
K^Lid,  as  he  laid  the  tips  of  his  fingers  together,  that  he  had 
iii?ard  very  favorable  reports  of  Erich,  and  from  his  own  experi- 
ice  he  had  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  men  who  had  changed 
heir  vocation  from  conviction.  It  was  true,  that  frivolousness 
md  dissatisfaction  were  often  the  prime  movers  of  such  things, 
but  where  this  was  not  the  case,  it  was  right  to  attribute  them 
to  some  deep  love  of  truth. 

Erich  thanked  hini,  and  added  that  the  dignity  of  a  calling 
did  not  lie  in  outward  distinction,  but  in  being  broadly,  uni- 
\ersall>  human,  which  is  possible  in  every  vocation. 

"Very  just,"  answered  the  Priest,  stretching  out  his  hand  as 
it  in  mild  blessing.  "  Therefore  the  clerical  profession  is  the 
highest  for  it  seeks  not  gain,  not  pleasure,  not  fame,  but  only 
thit  which  you,  I  know  net  why,  call  the  universally  human, 
whereas  its  correct  name  is  simply  the  Divine." 

A  certain  humility  and  reluctance  to  oppose  any  contradic- 
tion came  o\er  Erich,  as  he  heard  the  Priest  state  his  objection 
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so  mildly.  After  that  word,  it  seemed  as  though  a  holy  rest  had 
taken  possession  of  the  room.  No  sound  came  from  the  outer 
world.     It  was  as  if  all  connection  with  it  had  been  severed. 

From  the  window  they  looked  beyond  the  park  and  Villa,  far 
away  oier  the  stream.  The  Priest  noticed  how  delighted  Erich 
was  with  the  beauty  of  the  prospect,  and  said : 

"Yes,  Herr  Sonnenkemp  has  laid  out  all  this  for  his  own 
pleasure;  but  the  beauty  is  also  ours.  It  is  only  when  I  have  to 
serve  my  flock,  that  I  leave  this  house." 

"  And  do  you  never  feel  lonesome  in  the  country?" 

"  Oil  no :  I  have  myself,  and  my  Lord  and  God  has  me.  And 
as  to  the  world— I  had  more  of  it  in  the  great  city.  My  parish , 
my  church,  my  house — whatever  else,  exists  is  not  for  me." 

A  recollection  of  his  early  years  came  back  to  Erich,  and  he' 
told  the  Priest  how,  in  the  midst  of  the  jovial  life  of  the 
garrison,  the  thought  had  come  over  him  that  he  was  called  to 
the  clerical  profession ;  but  he  could  not  take  it  without  believ- 
ing in  revelation. 

"Yes,  yes;  no  one  can  give  himself  belief,  but  he  can 
and  must  give  himself  humility,  and  the  grace  of  faith  will 
follow." 

The  Priest  laid  this  down  as  if  it  were  a  mathematical  axiom, 
and  Erich  answered  quietly : 

"  Everybody  obtains  his  stock  of  feeling  and  thought  like  his 
mother- tongue,  from  without.  Might  it  not  also  be  said  that 
the  soul  acquires  a  language  which  has  a  tone  of  outer  life, 
but  which  represents  itself  under  the  form  of  religion  and  habit  ?— 
which  will  not  be  uprooted,  and  if  it  is  genuine  cannot  be, 
for,  in  the  origin  of  it,  root  and  ground  are  one." 

"  Have  you  studied  the  mystics.'"  asked  the  Priest. 

"But  slightly.  I  only  meant  to  say  that  all  real  opposites 
must  be  able  to  unite  in  something  unattainable  and  incomprc'- 
hensible. 

Again  a  holy  silence  took  possession  of  the  chamber,  in  which 
breathed  two  men,  each  seeking  to  serve  his  highest  ideal  in 
his  own  way. 

"You  are  at  the  age,"  began  the  Priest,  "at  which  young 
gentlemen  begin  to  think  of  marrying ;  and,  as  is  the  fashion 
now,  of  rnarrying  a  girl  with  money — much  money — very  much 
money.  You  look  so  true-hearted,  that,  though  I  might  do 
otherwise,  I  will  ask  you  plainly :  Is  it  true  that  you  are  courting 
Miss  Sonnenkamp  ?" 

"  I  ?"  said  Erich,  in  astonishment — "  I  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  !" 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Erich,  in  a  clear  voice,  recovering  from 
the  shock  he  had  received — "  I  thank  you  for  asking  me  that 
now.     You  know  I  am  not  of  your  Church." 
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"  And  Miss  Sonnenkamp  is  of  our  Church,  and  it  would  be 

"1  n'asn't  thinking  of  tliat,"  said  Erich,  interrupting  him. 
"  Wonderful ;  what  tests  I  have  to  undergo !  First  an  insolent 
Cavalier,  then  a  Nobleman,  then  a  Military-man,  then  a 
Doctor;   and  now  I  find  myself  in  the  clerical  sieve." 

"  I  don't  understand." 

"Ah,  j-es,"  began  Erich;  "and  I  tell  you— I  trust  the 
nobleness  of  your  mild  and  spiritual  face  ;  and  so  I  confess  that 
as  I  look  at  you,  I  admire  the  unbroken  unity  of  your  life, 
which  the  Catholic  law  of  celibacy  puts  under  the  form  of  a 
dogma,  and  I  allow  myself  to  say  that  I  arrive  at. the  same  re- 
sult through  reason  instead  of  dogma.  I  tell  you  that  he  who 
wishes  to  live  his  ideal  life,  be  he  artist,  scholar,  or  priest,  can 
have  no  family.  He  must  renounce  such  joys,  and,  living  alone 
in  himself,  accomplish  his   mission  in  steady   devotion  to  his 

"  Divisus  est .'  i/ivisits  esl .'"  cried  out  the  Priest.  "  The  holy 
apostle  Paul  says  that  he  who  is  married  is  divided  ;  and  yet 
more  divided,  if  he  has  the  fate  of  children.  The  Priest  has  no 
fate." 

A  smile  passed  over  his  face,  as  he  continued  : 

"Think  of  a  minister  married  to  a  quarrelsome  woman — 
there  are  peaceable  women,  mild  and  self-sacrificing ;  but  there 
certainly  are,  also,  quarrelsome  ones— and  now,  shall  the  Priest 
rise  in  the  pulpit,  and  speak  the  word  of  peace  and  love,  when, 
an  hour  before,  brawling  and  insult — " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  musingly  laid  the  forefinger  of  his 
left  hand  on  his  lips  ;  for  he  recollected  that  he  had  strayed  from 
Siis  object.  Had  not  Miss  Perini  informed  him  that  Erich  had 
■been  in  the  convent  before  he  came  here  ?  He  looked  wonder- 
■ingly  at  Erich.  Was  it  his  shrewdness,  or  genuine  enthusiasm, 
that  had  so  diverted  him  from  directly  investigating  the  affair  ? 
He  hoped,  probably,  to  arrive  at  his  object  another  way ;  for,  in 
an  unembarrassed,  but  nevertheless  watchful  manner,  he  asked  if 
Erich  really  thought  that  he  would  be  able  to  educate  such  a 
boy  as  Roland,  from  such  a  standpoint  as  his  ? 

As  Erich  said  yes,  the  Priest  asked  again  : 

"  And  what  would  you  give  him  first,  and  above  all  else?" 

"  To  sum  it  up  briefly,"  answered  Erich,  "  I  wish  to  make 
Roland  pleased  with  the  world.  If  he  is  so,  he  will  give  the 
world  pleasure  ;  I  mean,  he  will  wish  to  benefit  it  If  I  teach 
him  to  despise  the  world,  to  think  life  a  small  thing,  it  will  re- 
sult in  his  abusing  it,  and  the  power  that  has  been  given  him 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  the  Priest,  mildly,  "that  you  are  an 
unbeliever.     You  arc  on  the  road  to  salvation,  but  you  wander. 
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Do  you  know  what  wealth  is?  I'll  tell  you.  Wealth  is  a 
great  temptation— perhaps  the  greatest  of  our  age.  Wealth  is 
a  force  of  nature,  perhaps  the  wildest,  most  untamable  and  dif- 
ficult to  master.  Wealth  is  a  brute  force,  which  nothing  but 
Almighty  God  can  rule.  Wealth  is  below  the  brute,  because  no 
brute  has  more  strength  than  is  inherent  to  its  own  constitution. 
Man  alone  can  be  rich,  can  possess  what  he  is  not,  and  what 
can  outiive  his  children  and  children's  children.  But  here  is 
the  misfortune  :  he  who  takes  so  much  from  the  world,  lays  up 
harm  to  his  soul.  I  have  tried  to  make  this  house  and  this  boy 
acknowledge,  at  least  before  every  meal,  that  what  they  enjoy  so 
plenteously  is  only  given  to  them.  Do  you  believe  that  this  boy 
of  whom  we  are  speaking,  and  this  house,  can  be  set  right,  except 
by  the  power  of  religion  ?  A  prayer  before  you  sit  down  at  meat 
is  a  recognition,  an  acknowledgment,  that  you  have  some  one  to 
thank  for  what  you  enjoy.  That  takes  away  the  pride  of  vain- 
glory, and  gives  the  humility  which  leads  to  giving  others  that 
which  is  given  to  one's  self.  Only  where  there  is  fear  of  the  Lord 
—yes,  fear — is  there  the  blessed  feeling  of  his  almighty  protection. 
On  the  table  of  this  rich  m?n,  every  day,  there  is  a  blooming 
garland  of  flowers — what  of  that?  On  the  poorest  table  of  the 
most  needy  peasant  is  a  lovelier  garland,  brought  by  the  word 
of  prayer  from  the  kingdom  above ;  and  a  satisfaction  of  the 
soul  comes  with  it,  which  makes  the  satisfaction  of  the  body  a 
blessing.  That's  only  one  thing.  Up  there  on  the  Upper 
Rhine  they  call  their  furniture  their  movables  ;  and  so  it  is. 
In  our  times,  riches  are  nothing  but  movables ;  and  they  are 
always  moving  away.  BeUeve  me,"  said  he,  laying  his  hand  on 
Erich's  shoulder,  "  believe  me,  government  securities  are  to-day 
the  curse  of  our  world." 

"  Government  secuiities  ?  I  don't  understand  you." 
"  Yes.  It  isn't  so  easy  to  understand.  Whom  can  you  lend 
millions  to  ?  Nobody  but  the  government.  If  there  were  no 
government  securities,  there  would  be  no  one  who  could  lend  so 
much.  There  it  is  !  Once,  nobody  could  have  so  many 
millions,  for  he  could  not  invest  so  much  ;  but  now,  there  are 
these  securities,  and  the  whole  world  is  living  on  usury  ;  and 
usury  is  canonically  prohibited.  Just  look  at  it  1  in  old  times  the 
rich  man  had  a  quantity  of  real  estate  ;  a  great  deal  of  field  and 
forest.  Then  he  was  dependent  on  God's  dear  sun,  and  when  all 
had  reached  its  full  time,  and  was  ripe  for  the  harvest,  he  gave  a 
tithe  to  the  Church.  But  now,  wealth  is  laid  away  in  fireproof  and 
burglar-proof  safes ;  not  dependent  on  sun,  wind,  and  weather, 
not  to  be  seen  by  the  world,  and  no  tenth  of  the  produce  to  be 
given,  and  oniy  a  little  premium,  in  the  shape  of  coupons,  to  be 
presented  at  the  banker's.  The  harvest  of  the  man  who  holds 
government  securities  consists  in  cutting  coupons ;   these  are  the 
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sheaves  which  he  houses  in  his  graiiary.  If  the  Lord  were  to 
come  to  earth  to-day,  he  would  find  no  temples  from  which  to 
drive  the  traders  and  money-changers,  for  they  have  built 
temples  of  their  own.  Yes  ;  the  citadel  of  Zion  to  which  the 
rich  men  and  princes  fiee  for  safety  to-day  is  the  Bank  of 
England  t  Did  you  ever  reflect  on  what  will  be  the  fate  of 
humanity  and  governments,  if  this  increasing  of  tiie  national- 
debt  goes  on  at  this  rate  ?  Surely  not  1  The  whole  earth  will  be 
one  great  hypothecation,  pawned  to  whom  ?  By  him  who  lends 
long,  but  will  some  day  demand  his  reckoning.  A  general  con- 
flagration will  come,  against  which  no  safes  ar«  proof-— a  new 
deluge  that  shall  swamp  millions  and  millions  of  national-debt, 
I  am  no  prophet  of  ill-omen,  but  I  may  say  that  I  will  probably 
live  to  see  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Think  of  it ! 
In  the  night  comes  the  intelligence  that  all  is  lost !  Then  will 
thousands  of  weak  men  and  women  first  see  what  nothings  they 
are — when  they  find  themselves  suddenly  robbed  of  all  their 
glory,  and  throivn  back  upon  the  naked  earth." 

Erich  smiled.  The  thought  passed  rapidly  through  his  mind, 
that  every  man  who  lives  in  solitude,  ivithout  intercourse  with 
his  equals,  is  very  likely  to  become  whimsical  in  his  notions; 
and  he  said  that,  at  all  events,  the  world  would  be  more  bur- 
dened with  debt  than  it  would  be  worth  if  a  purchaser  could  be 
found  for  it.  But  the  true  property  of  man  was  worth  more  than 
the  earth,  for  his  greatest  possession  was  in  ideal  existence,  in  ca- 
pabilities of  work  ;  and  if  all  other  wealth  were  blotted  out,  it 
would  be  the  task  of  the  new  world  to  make  use  of  its  ideal  and 
potential  possessions.  And  he  would  add,  that  among  the  an- 
■cient  Romans,  also,  and  even  in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  (he 
-wealth  of  individuals  was  as  disproportionate  as  now.  But  the 
Priest  hardly  seemed  to  hear  him,  his  feelings  were  so  aroused. 
He  went  to  his  bookcase,  took  a  large  Bible  from  it,  and,  opening 
at  a  particular  passage,  handed  the  book  to  Erich. 

"  Read  there  the  only  way  in  which  Roland  can  be  educated. 
Read  it  aloud." 

Erich  took  it  and  read : 

"And  when  he  was  gone  forth  into  the  way,  there  came  one 
running  and  kneeled  to  him,  and  asked  him  :  '  Good  Master, 
what  shall  I  do,  that  1  may  inherit  eternal  life  ?'  And  Jesus 
said  unto  him:  'Why  callest  thou  me  good?  There  is  none 
good  but  one,  that  is  God.  Thouknowest  the  commandments. 
Do  not  steal.  Do  not  commit  adultery,  Do  not  bear  false  witness. 
Defraud  not,  Honorthy  father  and  mother.'  And  he  answered 
and  said  unto  him :  '  Master,  all  these  things  have  1  observed 
from  my  ;-outh.'  Then  Jesus  beholding  him,  loved  him,  and 
said  unto  him,  'One  thing  thou  lackest :  go  thy  way,  sell  what- 
soever thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shall  have  treas- 
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ure  in  Heaven;  and  come,  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  me." 
And  he  was  sad  at  that  saying,  and  went  away  grieved;  for  he 
had  great  possessions. 

"  And  Jesus  looked  around  about,  and  saith  unto  his  disciples, 
'How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  i'  And  the  disciples  were  astonished  at  his  words.  But 
Jesus  answereth  again,  and  saith  unto  them,  'Children,  how 
hard  is  it  for  them  that  trust  in  riches  to  enter  into  die  kingdom 
of  God!  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.' " 
"And  now  stand  up,  and  tell  me,"  said  the  Priest,  in  a 
trembling  voice,  "  tell  me  fairly,  is  not  that  the  only  thing?" 

"  Fairly,  it  is  not !  I  love  and  honor  him  of  whom  the  his- 
tory speaks,  probably  more  than  many  a  churchman  does;  and 
in  my  heart  I  feel  the  peculiar  forceofthepassage,  which  says: 
'And  Jesus,  looking  upon  him,  loved  him.'  I  see  the  beautiful 
rich  young  man  before  the  sublime  Master.  The  youth  glows, 
and  is  filled  with  honest  zeal,  for  the  Teacher  wonderfully  wins 
him  as  he  looks  in  his  face.     Homer—" 

"That's  aside  from  the  point — irrelevant,"  said  the  Priest, 
interrupting.      "Come  to  the  point." 

"  I  must  recognize  the  fact,"  answered  Erich,  "that  according 
to  my  opinion,  this  doctrine  sprang  up  in  a  time  when  all  real 
power,  the  power  of  the  State,  wealth,  and  all  earthly  goods, 
were  to  be  despised,  and  cast  aside  as  things  of  no  value,  in 
comparison  with  the  pure  idea— in  a  time  of  oppression  and 
foreign  rule,  that  doctrine  alone  could  preserve  noble  minds  from 
falling.  And  it  was  well  to  teach  this  doctrine  at  a  time  and 
place  which  saw  all  that  was  valuable  in  the  world  passing  away — 
which  built  on  a  new  foundation,  in  which  there  was  no  ruler 
but  pure  thought.  But  if  each  one  is  continually  giving  away 
what  he  has,  who  is  to  receive  it  ?  And  why,  then,  has  not  this 
tenet — that  man  must  own  nothing,  become  a  positive  command 
of  the  Church?" 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  touch  the  right  point,"  said  the 
Priest.  "  OurChurch  has  commandsthat  are  not  binding  on  all, 
but  only  on  those  who  wish  to  be  perfect ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
command  to  be  celibate  or  poor.  Only  he  who  wishes  to  be 
perfect  is  obliged  to  keep  them." 

"  1  ask,"  interrupted  Erich,  "  if  the  doctrines  of  Revelation, 
which  are  sufficient  for  all  pure  morality,  are  likewise  sufficient 
for  ail  the  circumstances  of  the  world?  As  humanity  becomes 
more  and  more  civilized,  new  relations  come  into  existence ;  as 
from  Nature,  new  natural  forces,  steam,  electricity—" 

"Man,"  answered  the  Priest,  "is  the  same  from  eternity 
to  eternity ;  it  is  only  the  citizen  that  changes.  But  I  see  now 
you  are  being  led  in  the  right  direction.     I  do  not  demand  (the 
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Lord  himself  did  not  do  so)  that  everybody  shall  become  perfect, 
and  tlierefore  the  command  (o  give  away  all  his  wealth,  has  no 
validity  in  regard  to  him  who  does  not  wish  to  become  perfect ; 
but  I  tell  you,  you  will  never  be  able  to  educate  the  boy  unless 
you  give  him  positive  religion.  The  beast  may  do  all  that  it 
can,  for  it  bas  no  conception  of  'may;'  but  the  man  may  not 
do  all  that  he  can.  To  do  a  thing  for  which  one  has  strength, 
or,  more  accurately,  inclination,  is  not  yet  the  act  of  a  human 
being ;  the  man  begins  at  that  point  where  he  tramples  inclina- 
■  ion  under  foot,  and  does  that  which  God's  law  commands.  If 
isvery  one  acted  according  to  his  inclination,  no  one  could  at 
iany  day  know  what  would  become  of  humanity.  The  law  of 
God  holds  men  together,  and  upright.  Here  lies  the  command 
fof  God :  here  Ues  the  fall  of  man,  which  the  gentlemen  of  natural 
science  do  not  consider.  The  brute  has  strong  impulses.  Man 
can  voluntarily  arouse,  increase,  goad,  and  multiply  his  impulses. 
What  shall  limit  them,  except  God's  command?  I'm  not  speak- 
ing of  any  Church.  You  have,  I  presume,  devoted  yourself 
principally  to  history." 

"  Not  particularly." 

"  Well,  you  certainly  know  this :  no  people,  no  state  can  be 
free  (at  least  history  furnishes  no  such  example) — no  people,  no 
state  can  be  free  without  a  positive  Church.  There  must  be 
something  which  is  unassailable,  and  even  the  Americans  of  to- 
day are  free  because  they  submit  themselves  to  religion." 

"  Or  rather  they  make  it  optional,"  said  Erich  below  his 

The  Priest  continued : 

"  You  desire,  as  I  think,  to  make  this  boy  a  free  man.  We 
too  love  free  men  and  wish  for  them,  but  there  can  be  no  free 
-man  without  posidve  religion,  and  certainly  not  without  one 
which  exacts  steady,  lawful  obedience.  The  highest  result  of 
.education  is  equanimity — understand  me — equanimity.  Can 
that  philosophy  of  yours  produce  calmness  of  soul,  and  self- 
sacrifice  too,  seeing  that  our  whole  life  is  nothing  but  sacrifice? 
As  I  said,  can  you  beget  that  as  religion  does?  If  so,  you  are 
at  one  with  us.  I,  for  my  part,  doubt  that  you  can,  and  we're 
waiting  for  the  proofs  which  you  have  yet  to  bring  forward,  . 
although  you've  been  daily  occupied  with  them  for  thousands 
of  years." 

"Religion,"  answered  Erich,  "is  a  phase  of  civilization. 
But  it  is  not  the  whole  of  civilization ;  and  this  is  our  point  of 
disagreenient  with  the  clergy.  But  "we  are  not  to  bLime  for 
the  quarrel  between  religion  and  science." 

"Science,"  said  the  Priest,  "has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
eternal  life.  Sewing-machines  and  telegraphs  do  not  concern 
immortality.      Revelation  alone   has  disclosed  the  eternal  life, 
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and  its   contents  will  be  the  same  though  men  in  their  finite 
existence  make  thousands  and  thousands  of  discoveries." 

Erich,  however,  asked  quietly  : 

"  But  how  can  the  Church  itself  have  possessions?" 

"'  The  Church  does  not  own,  she  only  administers,"  answered 
the  Priest  sharply. 

"I  fear  we  are  becoming  diffuse,"  said  Erich.  "Since  we 
cannot  expect  that  Herr  Sonnenkamp  and  his  son  will  give 
away  all  that  they  have,  the  question  is  how  to  find  the  correct 
way  of  educating  the  boy." 

"Right I"  said  the  Priest,  rising  and  striding  up  and  down 
the  room.  "Right!  Now  we  are  at  the  point.  Listen  to 
me  faithfully.  See,  something  new  has  entered  the  world,  a 
position  in  the  highest  degree  proper,  and  yet  anomalous,  and 
that  is  haute  finance.     You  look  at  me  in  surprise." 

"Not  surprised,  but  simply  questioning." 
"  Quite  right.     This  haute  fijiance  stands   between   nobility 
and  people ;    and  I  ask,  what  does  it  mean  ?     Shall  such  a  rich 
young  commoner  as  Roland,  thrown  into  the  vortex  without  any 
limiting  conditions,  be  lost  ?" 

"Why  should  he  be  any  more  lost  than  the  young  nobles 
who  wear  the  military  or  civil  uniform  ?  Do  you  think  that 
religion  saves  M^w/" 

"  No ;  but  something  else,  something  positive^the  historical 
institution  of  nobility  saves  them.  Nobility,  fortunately,  makes 
those  who  inherit  it  pass  their  early  years  with  the  smallest 
di'iad vantages.  The  nobleman  when  youth  is  past  throws  him- 
self back  on  his  wealth  and  becomes  a  notable  husband,  fills 
his  position  with  good  grace,  and  even  amid  the  mad  life  of 
the  city  is  held  within  bounds  by  the  consciousness  of  his  place 
in  society  and  at  court.  But  what  has  the  rich  young  citizen  ? 
He  has  no  rank  which  he  must  regard,  and  has  no  social  duties., 
at  least  imperative  ones." 

"You  think  then,"  asked  Erich,  "that  it  would  be  fortunate 
for  Roland  if  his  father  should  become  a  nobleman?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  the  Priest.  He  was  annoyed 
at  having  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  into  disclosing  the 
fact  that  Sonnenkamp  had,  a  short  time  before,  been  discussing 
this  question  very  earnestly  with  him.  "1  don't  know,"  he 
answered;  adding  immediately  :  "  If  one  could  be  ennobled 
by  seventeen  ancestors,  it  would  probably  be  a  good  thing,  but 
a  parvenu  nobility —  But  let  us  leave  the  subject.  I  meant  to 
say  that  nobility  has  honor,  an  historical  and  constantly  im- 
perative obligation.  Nobility  has  found  a  principle  and  must 
make  it  good.  What  great  principle  has  wealth  found?  The 
most  brutal  of  all,  the  purely  animal.  And  do  you  know  what 
this  is  called?" 
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"  I  don't  know  what  you'i-e  driving  at." 

"The  proposition  which  this  desire  of  acquisition  has  for  its 
highest  expression  is,  '  Help  yourself  I'  Every  brute  helps  him- 
self. Wealth  holds  that  nondescript  position  attended  by  no 
duties,  between  the  nobility  and  the  people.  I  understand  by  the 
teim  '  people'  not  only  common  laborers,  but  also  all  men  of 
science  and  art — yeSj  even  the  clergy.  The  people  has  work ; 
the  hatite finance  does  not  want  honor,  and  cares  for  work  only 
so  far  as  to  have  others  work  for  it,  and  reap  the  benefit  of 
others'  work.  What  then  does  it  want  ?  Money.  What  does 
lit  «Lnt  money  for?  Pleasure.  Who  gives  it  this?  The  state. 
What  d:>es  it  do  for  the  state?  There's  where  it  all  lies.  Do 
you  know  an  answer?" 

Erich's  lips  trembled,  and  he  answered  :  "  If  the  nobles  feel 
themselves  entitled  and  in  duty  bound  to  take — let  us  say  brief- 
ly—the command  of  the  army,  for  war,  so  ought  the  young  men 
of  wealth  feel  boutid  to  become  officers  in  the  army  of  peace. 
An  energy  shall  vet  appear,  self-raised  to  command,  unsalaried 
and  unselfish,  which  shall  lead  the  common  man  on  until  he 
shall  represent  the  entirety  of  the  state,  and  be  ready  to  offer 
himself  a  sacrifice  for  the  universal  good," 

"Hold!"  said  the  Priest,  interrupting  him.  "That  last  is 
B\.rs.  You  will  never  be  able  to  organize  that  without  religion. 
You  will  never  be  able  to  bring  it  to  such  perfection  that  men 
will  be  willing  to  leave  their  ease  and  luxury,  and,  from  what 
you  call  a  '  purely  human  motive,'  enter  the  cabins  of  the  poor, 
the  helpless,  the  sick,  the  outcast,  the  dying,  as  we  do." 

As  if  the  Priest  had  summoned  to  himself  his  high  dutj, 
I'he  sacristan  entered,  and  said  that  an  old  \me-dresser  needed 
'extreme  unction  The  Priest  nas  soon  reidj  and  Eii<,h  took 
his  departure 

As  he  enttrcd  the  street  md  breathed  the  clear  air  again  he 
felt  refreshed  Had  he  not  come  frum  the  atmosphere  of  in 
cense?  No  1  here  was  something  more  Here  was  a  mighty 
power  which  placed  itself  face  to  face  iiith  the  enigma  of  exist 
ence  Erich  nandered  on,  buried  in  reflection  and  thought 
again  how  much  easier  life  is  to  those  who  can  propagate  fixed 
dogmatic  laws  which  do  not  come  from  themsehes,  but  from 
others  but  h^  nas  obhgtd  to  draw  e\er)thing  from  himself 
— from  his  own  consciousness 

And  can  that  »hich  comes  flora  jour  cnnsc ous less,  become 
the  consciousness  of  another ' 

Erich  stood  still  and  the  thought  that  wh  !e  educat  n?  an 
other  he  was  educating  himself  too,  made  his  checks  flush 
The  bo>  should  draw  his  knowledge  fiom  himself  for  what  is 
the  culture  that  can  be  transferred  ?  Nothin^  but  gn  ing  the  hand 
to  one  who  moves  himself,  and  leading  him 
7' 
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Erich  was  standing  half-way  up  the  mountain,  in  the  road 
that  led  to  the  Major's  house.  He  looked  down  at  the  villa 
which  bore  the  proud  name  of  Eden,  and  the  history  in  the 
Bible  came  to  his  mind.  In  the  garden  of  Eden  stood  two  trees ; 
the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst,  and  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.  Eden  ceases  for  him  who  eats  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge.     Is  it  not  always  so? 

It  seemed  to  be  suddenly  revealed  to  him  that  the  possibili- 
ties of  man  are  these— enjoyment,  renunciation,  and  knowledge. 

There  is  Sonnenkamp ;  what  does  he  wish  for  himself  and 
his  son?  Enjoyment.  The  world  is  a  spread  table,  and  on-e 
needs  to  learn  only  so  much  as  will  enable  him  to  find  the  righ;t 
ways  and  measures  of  pleasure.  The  world  is  a  place  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  we  are  to  enjoy  it.  We  have  no  calling  on  earth  bui": 
to  ride,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  ride  again,  and — does  the  sun 
shine  for  this  f 

What  does  the  Priest  wish  ?  Renunciation  !  This  world  has 
nothing  to  give.  Her  pleasures  are  deceitful  shows,  and  only 
distract  thee;   therefore  turn  from  them. 

And  what  is  thy  wish  ?  And  what  shall  they  whom  thou 
wouldst  have  like  thee,  desire  ?  Knowledge  !  For  life  is  not 
divided  between  pleasure  and  renunciation.  Knowledge  in- 
cludes both— is  the  union  of  both.  Knowledge  is  the  mother  of 
duty  and  noble  deeds. 

In  ancient  times,  heroes  received  from  unattainable  heights — 
from  the  hands  of  the  gods — a  buckler,  which  shielded  them. 
Erich  had  received  no  buckler,  and  yet  he  felt  equipped  and 
prepared  for  all  that  might  come.  He  was  so  happy  in  him- 
self that  he  needed  the  aid  of  nothing  and  no  one  more :  he; 
was  sustained  by  knowledge. 

Then  he  walked  onward.  Calmly  and  at  rest,  he  entered  the- 
Major's  house,  in  the  next  village.  Here,  he  knew,  no  exam- 
ination was  awaiting  him. 

CHAPTER  V. 
THE  GOOD  COMRADE. 


THE  Major  lived  in  the  charmingly  convenient  vineyard- 
house,  near  the  castle,  which  belonged  to  a  rich  wine-mer- 
chant, or,  more  properly,  a  brother  Mason ;  for  Freemasonry 
was  the  central,  and  most  holy  point  of  the  Major's  life  and 
thought,  and  whenever  the  enigmas  of  life  were  spoken  of,  his 
face  always  expressed :  "  These  are  no  mysteries ;  all  is  clear  to 
me.     If  you  could  only  come  to  us  1     We  see  order  in  every- 

The  side  of  the  little  house,  where  the  wing  occupied  by  the 
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Major  was,  looked  toward  the  road,  while  the  other  was  turned 
toward  the  river,  and  the  mountains  beyond  it.  The  Major  was 
firmly  attached  to  hjs  cottage,  and  his  tiny  garden  shaded  widi 
foliage.  He  regarded  the  larger  dwelling-house  and  garden  with 
the  eye  of  a  warden,  but  did  not  live  in  them,  nor  did  he  once, 
during  the  many  months  in  which  they  were  empty,  wish  to  oc- 
cupy them. 

Erich  found  him  in  his  little  garden,  smoking  a  long  pipe  and 
ri;ading  the  newspaper,  with  a  cup  of  cold  coffee  before  him. 
Opposite  to  him  sat  an  extremely  prim  old  lady,  who  wore  a 
white  cap  and  was  darning  stockings.  She  rose,  as  Erich  en- 
ts;red,  and  hardly  waited  to  be  introduced,  before  slie  disap- 
p.eared.  The  Major  brought  his  hand  to  his  cap  in  military 
s  tyle,  and  removing  his  pipe,  said : 

"Fraulein  Milch,  this  is  my  comrade,  Dr.  Dournay,  who 
used  to  be  a  captain  in  the  Artillery." 

Fraulein  Milch  bowed,  took  her  basket  of  stockings,  and  went 
to  the  house.  ■     u      f  . 

"She's  sensible  and  good,  always  contented  and  cheertul. 
You'll  soon  come  to  know  her  more  intimately,"  said  the  Major, 
afler  she  had  withdrawn.  "  She's  a  great  reader  of  human  na- 
ture—there never  was  a  greater.     She  sees  men  through  and 

through Sit  down,  comrade.     You  come  just  at  the 

right  time.  I'll  tell  you  how  I  live.  I  have  hardly  anything 
to  do,  but  I  rise  early;  it  lengthens  one's  life  to  do  so.  And  so 
I  gain  a  victory  every  day  over  a  laiy,  effeminate  fellow,  and 
make  him  bathe  in  cold  water,  and  then  take  a  walk :  often  he 
dtJesn't  want  to,  but  he  has  to.  Then,  you  see,  I  come  home, 
and  when  I  sit  here  of  a  morning,  here's  my  white  napkm  on 
thie  table,  here  stand  my  coffee-pot  and  cream  and  rolls— I 
don't  eat  butter.  I  pour  out  the  coffee,  drink,  dip  my  roll  in  the 
cup,— I  like  it  so,  I  can't  bite.  FrHulein  Milch  keeps  my  teeth 
in  o'rder  for  me.  With  my  second  cup,  1  Ught  my  pipe,  and 
smoke  at  the  world  and  its  history,  which  the  newspaper  gives 
me  daily.  My  eyes  are  good  yet ;  1  read  without  spectacles, 
can  hit  the  bull's-eye  of  a  target,  and  hear  everything  distincdy. 
And  my  back  is  strong,  and  I  walk  as  straight  as  a  recruit.  And 
you  see  too,  comrade,  I'm  just  the  richest  fellow  in  the  worid. 
And  then  I  have  my  good  soup  every  day— nobody  in  the  world 
can  make  as  good  soup  as  she  can— my  piece  of  good  roast- 
beef,  my  pint  of  wine,  my  coffee— she  can  make  better  coffee 
with  four  grains  than  other  people  can  with  a  pound.  And 
yet,  a  thousand  times  I'ue  had  to  collar  this  fellow  sitting 
here,  and  say  to  him :  "  Now,  yoa're  the  most  ungrateful  feUow 
in  the  world:  see  how  often  you're  vexed,  and  want  this  thing 
or  that,  which  you  haven't.  Just  think  of  how  nice  and  deli- 
cate everything  is— the  good  bread,  the  good  chair,  the  good 
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pipe,  and  so  much  good  rest !  You  certainly  are  the  luckiest 
man  in  the  world,  to  have  all  this  ....  Yes,  dear  comrade  ! 
You— you  are  said  to  be  a  damned  good  scholar— pardon  me, 
you  are  said  to  be  deeply  learned.  Now,  see  !  I  haven't  stud- 
ied, haven't  learned  anything,  have  been  a  drummer.  .  .  .  I'll 
tell  you  again— yes,  comrade — what  was  I  going  to  say?  Yes, 
that's  it  1  You  know  a  thousand  times  more  than  I,  but  yet 
there's  one  thing  you  can  learn  from  me.  Take  hfe  easier :  now's 
the  time ;  be  happy  now,  and  enjoy  it,  for  this  hour  doesti-'t 
come  back  again.  Don't  be  alwa.ys  thinking  about  to-morrow  I 
Draw  a  deep  breath,  comrade.  How's  that  for  air?  Is  there 
any  better,  anywhere?  And  at  the  same  time  we've  got  gooil, 
decent  clothes  on  !  Ah,  thank  the  Architect  of  all  the  worlds  1 
Yes,  comrade,  if  I'd  had)  at  your  age,  some  one  to  teil  me  wha  t 
I  tell  you  now— Heavens  I  but  I'm  an  old  chatter-box !  I'm- 
glad  you  came  to  see  me  [  How  are  you  ?  Is  it  true  thai 
you're  going  to  drill  our  young  man  to  stand  fire?  I  think 
you  re  just  the  man  to  do  it ;  you'll  form  him.  No  one  but  a 
soldier  can  do  that.  Only  a  soldier  can  school  men.  Strict 
drill's  the  thing,  I  congiatulate  them:  he'll  get  to  be  good, 
get  to  be  good.  Fraulein  Milch  always  said  he  would,  if  he 
could  only  get  into  the  right  hands.  The  schoolmasters  aren't 
any  of  (hem  good  for  anything.  Herr  Knopf  was  real  honest 
and  good-hearted,  but  hadn't  a  good  grip  on  the  bridle.  Thanks 
to  the  Architect  of  all  the  worlds  !  he's  got  the  right  man  now ! 
Thank  you  for  coming  to  see  me.  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to 
you,  remember  that  we're  comrades.  It's  an  excellent  thing 
that  you  have  been  a  soldier,  and  I've  always  wanted  one. 
FrHulein  Milch  can  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  I  have  said  a 
thousand  times,  '  Only  a  soldier !'  Now  we'll  make  a  soldier  o-f 
Roland,  an  embryo  soldier;  he's  got  pluck  enough,  and  onb,- 
needs  roll-call." 

"I  would  like,"  answered  Erich,  "if  I  really  take  the  posi-  . 

"  Really  take  it  ?  There's  no  more  doubt;  that  I  say— Hea 
vens!  I'd  bet  something.  But  pardon  me  I  I  won't  speak 
again,     You  were  going  to  say  something,  comrade." 

"  1  think  we  ought  not  to  work  with  special  reference  to  any 
calling.  Above  all  things,  Roland  should  be  a  cultivated,  judi- 
'•'""•^   ind  good  man ;   and  what  then  seems  to  be  his  proper 


"  QuLte  right !  quite  right !  Well  said.  That's  the  way. 
The  boy  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  How  foolish 
people  are  to  wLsh  for  millions !  And  when  they  get  them,  they 
can't  eat  more  than  they  want,  and  can't  sleep  more  than  eight 
hours.  The  chief  thing  is,"  said  the  Major,  lowering  his  voice, 
and  raising  his  hand,  "the  chief  thing  is,  he  must  go  back 
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to  Nature ;  that's  all  the  world  needs— it  must  return  to 
Nature." 

It  was  fortunate  that  Erich  did  not  ask  the  Major  what  was 
the  exact  meaning  of  this  mysterious  sentence,  for  the  Major 
would  not  have  been  able  to  explain  it ;  but  he  was  fond  of  the 
esprcssion,  and  always  made  use  of  it,  leaving  his  auditor  to 
find  out  what  it  meant. 

"To  return  to  Nature— everything  's  included  in  that,"  he 
repeated. 

After  a  while  he  began  again  : 

■■'Yes!  What  was  it  I  wanted  to  ask?  Tell  me.  You  cer- 
tainly had  to  suffer  a  great  deal  in  your  soldier-iife,  because  you 
wi;re  a  commoner  and  not  a  noble." 

Erich  said,  "  No  1"  and  the  Major  stammered  : 

"  To  be  sure !  to  be  sure  I  You  having  been  educated  philo- 
.ophically,  suffered  less.  I  asked  for  my  discharge.  I've 
already  told  you  about  that." 

After  a  while,  Eiich  told  him  that  he  had  been  at  the  Priest's 
house,  and  the  Major  said ; 

"  He's  an  honorable  man,  but  I  don't  leave  anything  for  the 
parsons  to  do.      I'm  a  Freemason,  you  know." 

Erich  bowed,  and  the  Major  continued ; 

"  Whatever  good  there  is  in  me,  is  owing  to  that.  We'll 
speak  further  about  it  hereafter.  I'll  be  your  godfather.  Oh, 
how  delighted  Herr  Weidmann  would  be  to  become  acquainted 

Again  the  conversation  turned  on  Weidmann,  as  though  a 
beautiful  piece  of  mountain  scenery  was  being  discussed.  The 
Major  continued : 

'■'  But  now,  as  to  the  parsons.  Just  see  liere  !"  and  he  drew 
his  chair  a  little  nearer  to  Erich.  "  There's  my  drum,  for  in- 
s  tance ;  there's  everything  in  it.  You  see,  I  was  a  drummer— 
y  es,  smile — now  you  see,  the  whole  world  says  that  this  drum 
lakes  nothing  but  noise  ;  and  I  tell  you  there  is  music  in  it  as 
eautiful— I  don't  mean  to  offend  anybody — as  anything.  Now 
just  see !  I  tell  you,  and  do  you  pay  attention— -I  tell  you  that 
I  don't  contradict  that  you  only  hear  a  noise ;  and  so,  don't  you 
dispute  with  me  that  I  hear  something  else.  See,  again;  I 
have  often  thought  that  men  will  make  everything  by  machinery 
yet — machines  are  so  clever  :  but  they'll  never  be  able  to  maie 
drum  or  trumpet  calls ;  for  men's  hands  and  mouths  are  needed 
for  that.  To  be  sure  I've  been  a  drummer — I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it  presently.  Now,  see  ;  I  can  tell  by  the  tone  what  sort  of  a 
heart  one  has,  when  I  hear  him  beat  a  drum :  where  you,  broth- 
er, would  hear  nothing  but  noise  and  nonsense,  I  would  hear 
music  and  sense.  And  so,  for  God's  sake,  don't  lei's  have  any 
quarrelling  about  religion ;  one's  as  much  use  or  as  little  use 
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as  the  other;  they  only  sound  the  march;  the  chief  thing  is 
how  one  marches  himself,  how  he  drills  himself,  and  what  sort 
of  a  heart  he  has  in  his  body." 

Erich  was  quite  refreshed  by  the  singularity  of  the  Major, 
in  whom,  notwithstanding  his  peculiarities,  were  deep  earnest- 
ness and  a  moral  independence  all  his  own. 

Placing  his  pipe  beside  him,  the  Major  asked  : 

"Is  there  a  man  in  the  world  whom  you  hate,  and  at  the 
sight  of  whom  your  heart  turns  round  in  your  body  ?" 

Erich  said,  "  No,"  and  added,  that  his  father  had  firmly  im- 
pressed it  on  his  mind  that  there  was  nothing  so  baneful  to  the 
soul  as  hate ;  and  even  for  his  own  sake,  a  person  should  nev  er 
allow  such  a  feeling  to  take  root  in  him. 

"  Here's  my  man  !  Here's  my  man  1"  cried  out  the  Majo!". 
"  Now  we  understand  each  other.     He  who's  had  such  a  father 

Then  he  said  that  there  was  a  man  in  the  village  whom  he 
hated,  and  he  was  the  Comptroller  of  Taxes,  who  wore  the  St. 
Helena  medal,  which  ihe  new  Napoleon  had  given  to  his 
veterans  for  their  valorous  deeds  in  helping  him  to  overthrow 
their  fatherland. 

"And  just  think  1"  cried  the  Major;  "the  man  with  the 
Helena  medal  has  had  himself  painted,  and  the  picture  hangs, 
framed,  in  his  office,  and  right  under  it,  in  a  curious  frame, 
hangs  the  diploma  signed  by  the  French  Minister.  I  don't 
recognize  the  man,  don't  thank  him  for  saluting  me  ;  won't  sit 
at  the  same  table  with  him.  His  idea  of  honor  is  very  differet\t 
from  mine.  And  tell  me,  now,  isn't  there  some  way  of  punish- 
ing wicked  men  ?  1  can  only  punish  him  by  showing  how  I 
despise  him.     It  comes  hard  ;  but  oughtn't  I  to  do  it  ?" 

The  old  man  looked  up  in  surprise,  as  Erich  said  that  on  e 
ought  to  deal  mildly  with  the  man.  Vanity  was  a  very  seductivj 
force;  and,  besides,  so  many  governments  would  be  glad  to  se  e 
their  officers  decorated  with  Helena  medals,  that  this  man,  win 
was  in  the  state-service,  was  not  at  all  to  be  criticised. 

"  That's  true  !  that's  true  !"  the  old  man  cried  out,  nodding, 
as  he  usually  did,  a  good  many  times.  "  You're  the  right 
teacher.  I'm  seventy  years  old^that  is,  seventy-three — and 
they  may  say  what  they  like,  I've  never  met  a  bad  man — a 
really  bad  man.  They  do  a  great  deal  that's  bad,  in  heat,  fool- 
ishness, and  pride ;  but,  my  God  1  they  may  thank  their 
Heavenly  Father  that  they're  not  what  I  might  have  become, 
many  a  time.  I  thank  you — thank  you.  You've  taken  the  ad- 
versary from  my  neck — yes,  from  my  neck — where  he's  always 
been  sitting,  heavy  and — Look !  here  comes  the  very  man  1" 

The  Comptroller  was  passing  the  garden;  and  the  Major  went 
nodding  toward  the  fence,  and  even  motioned  with  his  hand, 
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hoping,  probably,  that  the  man  would  be  the  first  10  speak. 
But  as  he  did  not  do  so,  the  Major  suddenly  cried  out,  in  a  voice 
that  sounded  as  if  a  cannon  had  suddenly  been  touched  ofT: 

"  Good-morning,  Herr  Comptroller  !" 

The  man  returned  his  salutation,  and  went  by ;  but  the  old 
Major  was  quite  happy,  and  patted  himself  on  the  heart,  as 
though  a  stone  or  a  burden  had  been  lifted  from  it. 

Frilulien  Milch  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  the  Major 
asked  her  to  come  down,  as  he  had  something  very  good  to  tell 
Iier.  She  came  down,  looking  neater  than  before.  She  wore  a 
■A'hite  spencer,  which  was  fresh  from  the  iron.  The  Major  told 
lier  that  the  Comptroller  was  innocent,  and  had  only  received 
the  Helena  medal  out  of  obedience  to  the  government. 

They  went  together  to  the  house,  and  the  Major  showed  his 
guest  the  chambers,  in  which  reigned  a  spotless  neatness. 
Then  he  looked  at  the  barometer,  and  nodded  to  himself  as  he 

"Fine  yet." 

Then  he  looked  at  the  thermometer  screwed  beside  the  win- 
dow, and  wiped  his  forehead  as  if  he  had  only  just  discovered 
how  hot  it  was. 

They  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  in  the  distance,  and  the 
Major,  calling  Erich's  attention  to  the  direction  from  which  the 
report  came,  said : 

"They're  practising  at  the  fort.  I  find  that  rifled  cannon 
make  exactly  the  same  noise  as  the  smooth  ones.  Ah  !  com- 
lade,  you  must  teach  me  about  the  new  art  of  war,  for  I  don't 
understand  it  a!  ali ;  but  when  I  hear  the  firing  down  there  be- 
Ic'W,  I  feel  the  soldier  awake  in  me  again." 

He  asked  Friiulien  Milch  to  bring  a  bottle  of  wine — the  best. 
r-Vaulien  Milch  seemed  to  have  been  prepared  for  this,  as  she 
'brought  the  bottle  and  glasses  immediately,  but  made  a  sign  to 
■  the  Major,  who  understood  her,  and  said : 

"  Don't  worry,  I  know  very  well  that  I  mustn't  drink  of  a 
morning.  Let  me  have  your  corkscrew,  Captain,  if  you  please. 
!  consider  you  an  honest  man,  and  every  honest  man  carries  a 
corkscrew  m  his  pocket." 

Erich  smiled,  and  gave  him  his  knife,  which  had  a  corkscrew 

While  opening  the  bottle,  the  Major  said  : 

"  An  honest  man  can  do  another  thing,  too— whistle.  Com- 
rade, won't  you  be  so  good  as  to  whistle  a  bit?" 

Erich  could  not  pucker  his  mouth  for  laughter.  The  bottle 
was  open,  and  the  two  drank  to  better  acquaintance.  Then  the 
Major  said : 

"  Perhaps  we're  happier  here  than  Herr  Sonncnkamp  in  his 
big  Villa.     And,  Captain,  I  tell  you  again,  that  an  elephant  is 
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happy— and  so's  a  fly.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  elephant 
has  the  larger  proboscis." 

The  major  laughed  till  he  shool;,  so  pleased  was  he  with  his 
simile,  ajid  Erich  laughed  for  company ;  and  as  often  as  they 
looked  at  each  other,  they  burst  out  again. 

"  Now  I  understand  the  proverb,"  said  Erich,  "  that  says  that 
a  gnat  may  be  considered  as  an  elephant,  and  the  fact  is  so. 
Organism  is  life,  not  size  or  measure." 

"  Right,  right !"  cried  the   Major.     "  Frilulein  Milch,   come 

Frftulein  Milch,  who  had  gone  aivay,  came  back,  and  tht: 
Major  continued : 

"  Captain,  won't  you  just  say  over  again  what  you  said  abou't 
organism?  That's  exactly  the  thing  for  FrHulein  Milch,  foi: 
she  studies  a  good  deal  more  than  she  tells  about.  Now,  com- 
rade, about  organism  again !     I  can't  say  it  so  well." 

What  was  Erich  to  do?  He  explained  the  image  again,  and 
again  they  laughed. 

FrSulein  Milch  recommended  Erich  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  village  schoolmaster,  who  was  a  remarkably  beautiful 
writer.    The  Major  laughed  and  said  : 

"Yes,  comrade,  FrSulein  Milch  is  the  roll-list  of  the  whole 
neighborhood.  Ask  her,  if  you  want  to  find  out  about  any- 
body; and  for  God's  sake,  don't  take  any  of  Countess  Wolfs- 
garten's  medicine,  for  Frtiulein  Milch  understands  all  that 
much  better  than  she — and  nobody  can  set  a  leech  as  well  as 
she  can." 

Erich  saw  the  good  old  lady's  embarrassment,  and  praisf 
her  beautiful  flowers  and  plants  which  grew  before  the  windo 
The  Major  assured  him  that  it  was  probable  that  she  undc 
stood  gardening  better  even  than  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  and  i 
somebody  would  only  write  and  say  with  how  few  expedient' 
she  preserved  and  grew  them,  she  would  receive  the  first  prii ; 
at  the  Exhibition,  and  not  the  gentlemen  who  had  big  hot- 
houses. 

In  order  to  change  the  subject,  Frilulein  Milch  said  to  Erich 
that  it  was  extremely  unfortunate  for  Roland,  the  poor  rich  boy, 
that  he  had  not  the  right  kind  of  pleasures. 

"Not  the  right  kind  of  pleasures?"  laughed  the  Major. 
■"'  Just  listen,  will  you  I" 

"  Yes,"  nodded  Frilulein  Milch,  and  the  ribbons  and  meshes 
of  her  cap  nodded  with  her  head  as  if  to  confirm  her  words. 
"He  has  just  tlie  pleasures  and  only  the  pleasures  that  cost 
money:  but  those  are  not  the  right  ones;  and  anybody  who 
goes  sauntering  through  the  world,  without  having  anything  to 
do  in  it,  will  seek  pleasure  in  vain. " 
An  agreeable  glance  from  Erich's  eyes  rested  on  FrSulein 
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Milch,  and  at  that  instant  there  sprang  up  between  Erich  and 
her  an  undercurrent  of  confidence  and  thorough  understanding. 

Erich  left  the  house,  accompanied  to  the  garden-gate  by  the 
Major  and  his  housekeeper.  As  the  gate  was  opened,  a  black- 
and-white  setter  sprang  in  on  the  Major. 

"  So  ["  said  the  Major,  scolding  and  caressing  the  dog, 
"  Ah,  Where's  she  been  again,  the  naughty  thing,  the  old 
vagabond — who  knows  where  she's  been  ?  And  here  we've 
tiad  a  friend  at  the  house,  and,  as  old  as  you  are,  you  won't 
Seam  manners  and  what's  the  proper  thing  to  do  ?  Shame  on 
you — shame  on  you  !" 

The  Major  spoke  thus  to  his  dog  Saadi,  who  was  well  known 
"in  all  the  neighborhood.  He  kept  a  bitch,  because  the  dogs  in 
the  villages  never  fight  with  a  bitch. 

As  the  Major  and  Erich  were  leaving  the  garden,  the   Major 

"  Look  at  these  two  sentinels,  these  two  ash-trees.  I  noticed 
that  for  several  years  the  one  that  stands  at  your  left  always  got 
its  leaves  ten  or  eleven  days  before  the  one  at  your  right.  Now 
one  day  there  came  along  a  sudden  frost  and  nipped  the  leaves 
of  the  left-hand  one,  which  suffered  all  through  the  Summer, 
and  since  that  time  has  been  shrewd  enough  to  let  the  other 
one  get  its  leaves  first,  and  then  puts  out  its  own  afterward. 
Oughtn't  one  to  believe  from  this  that  trees  have  intelligence  ? 
Yes,  dear  comrade,  everything  is  much  better  arranged  in  this 
world  than  we  think.  And  you  see,  I  am  a  retired  officer  on 
half-pay  and  have  nothing  to  do ;  but  I  have  so  much  to  lookat, 
tliat  1  often  find  the  days  too  short.  Now  good-bye,  and  re- 
member that  you're  always  at  home  at  our  house." 
As  Erich  shook  hands  with  him,  the  Major  said : 
"I  thank  yon.  I've  one  more  man  to  love,  and  that's  the 
'best   thing  yet:     that   nourishes   and    keeps    me    young   and 

Erich  had  already  gone  a  few  steps,  when  the  Major  called 
after  him  to  stop.     He  came  up  and  said : 

"  Yes  ;  in  regard  to  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  there  is  yet — Don't 
mistake,  comrade ;  low-minded,  men  either  make  an  idol  of  a 
fortunate  man  or  they  fall  on  him  and  tear  him  to  pieces.  Herr 
Sonnenltamp  is  a  coarse-skinned  man,  but  good  at  the  core  ; 
but  as  to  his  past — who  can  praise  his  own  past  ?  What  man 
can  do  that  ?  I  can't,  at  least,  and  I  don't  know  anybody  who 
can.  I've  not  always  lived  as  I  may  ^ow  wish  I  had.  But 
enough;   you're  cleverer  than  I." 

"I  understand  perfectly,"  answered  Erich;  "  American  life 
is  a  !ife  without  holiday — an  endless  working  and  searching  for 
money,  and  nothing  else.  When  men  have  led  such  a  life  for 
ten  years,  they've  lost  the  power  to  do  anything  else  ;  they  per- 
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suade  themselves  that  if  they  had  enough — ah,  he  who  strives 
for  money  never  gets  enough — they  persuade  themselves  that 
then  they  would  engage  in  nobler  things.  Ah,  if  it  were  only 
possible  for  them  Uien !    I  assure  you  I  admire  Herr  Sonnen- 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  the  Major,  agreeing  with  him, 
"  he  must  have  paddled  around  a  good  deal  in  the  mud,  as  a 
gold-hunter,  before  getting  so  rich.  Yes,  yes ;  I'm  satisfied. 
You're  cleverer  than  I  am.  But  now  the  important  point  occurs 
to  me  for  the  first  time.  Look  at  me  and  tell  me,  fair  and 
square,  were  you  at  the  convent  with  Miss  Manna  ?" 

"  I  was  at  the  convent,  and  saw  Miss  Manna,  but  witliout 
knowing  or  speaking  to  her." 

"And  you  didn't  come  here  with  the  intention  of  building 
your  nest  in  the  house  and  marrying  the  daughter  ?" 

Erich  answered,  laughing,  that  it  was  singular  how  this  charge 
was  coming  against  him  from  all  directions. 

"  Comrade,  see  to  it,  that  you  drive  the  girl  out  of  your  mind, 
for  she's  as  good  as  the  bride  of  Baron  Prancken.  I'd  rather  let 
you  have  her,  but  the  affair  can't  be  altered." 

At  last  Erich  succeeded  in  breaking  away,  and,  filled  with 
happy  thoughts,  struck  the  road  to  the  Villa.  Good  powers 
were  co-operating  to  surround  Roland  with  a  circle  of  ideas  and 
feelings  from  which  he  would  never  be  able  to  escape. 

He  stood  still  before  a  nut-tree,  and  looked  smilingly  into  its 
broad  branches  and  foliage. 

"  Sonnenkamp  is  right,"  said  he  to  himself;  "the  starting 
and  flourishing  of  trees  is  under  the  influence  of  currents  of  air 
and  the  heights  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  There  are 
nervous  trees  which  perish  in  the  wind,  and  others  which  strike 
their  roots  deeper  as  the  blast  tugs  at  them.  Is  not  human  life: 
also  such  a  plant?  The  persons  by  whom  one  is  surrounded; 
are  his  climate." 

Erich  was  becoming  more  and  more  settled  in  the  belief  that 
he  understood  the  conditions  which  would  promote  or  hinder 
the  growth  of  Roland. 

"  How  rich  the  world  is  !  Over  there  in  yonder  caslle  sits  the 
Count,  after  a  full  and  busy  life,  thinking  his  own  thoughts  ;  and 
by  his  side  sits  his  young  wife — here  sits  the  old  Major  with  his 
housekeeper.  How  Bella  would  turn  up  her  nose  to  think  of 
being  compared  with  the  housekeeper,  and  yet — " 

Erich  suddenly  heard  a  carriage  approaching,  and  the  voices 
of  a  man  and  woman  calling  to  nim. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  THIRD  PARTY. 

ON  the  day  when  Erich  left  Castle  Wolfsgarten,  a  regular 
guest  found  his  way  thither ;  this  was  the  son  of  the 
distinguished  wine-dealer — the  so-called  Wine-count.  He  came 
once  a  week  to  play  chess  with  the  Count.  He  looked  young 
ajid  had  a  blase  air,  and  absolutely  did  not  know  what  in  tlie 
ivoddtodo.  He  did  not  like  his  father's  business.  He  had 
money  enough.  He  had  studied  a  number  of  things,  played, 
•  drew  a  little,  and  had  various  talents,  but  no  leading  one. 
Everything  was  a  bore  to  him ;  the  lees  of  life  were  stale  and 
tasteless,  but  must  be  drunk  with  a  good  grace.  Why  should 
he  deliver  himself  up  to  one  definite  profession  for  the  sake  of 
making  money?  It  was  by  no  means  necessary.  He  was  a 
director  in  several  railway-companies ;  and  for  a  while  it  had 
given  him  pleasure  to  rule  and  manage  in  this  capacity  and  to 
be  addressed  and  listened  to  reverentially  by  those  below  him. 
But  this  also  became  distasteful  to  him.  Travelling  afforded 
him  no  more  pleasure,  as  he  always  carried  an  overload  of  ennui 
with  him.  He  looked  at  the  world  with  aversion,  for  it  had  nothing 
to  do  for  him,  and  he  nothing  to  do  for  it.  He  had  developed 
only  one  single  talent,  and  that  was  his  talent  for  chess ;  and  as 
Clodivig  was  also  very  fond  of  it,  and  was,  moreover,  a  skilful 
player,  he  came  to  Wolfegarten  once  a  week,  and  played  with 
Clodwig;  this  ftict  gave  him  peculiar  importance,  as  well  in  his 
own  eyes  as  in  those  of  others. 

He  also  had  a  secret  but  great  reputation  among  the  gentle- 
T  nen  of  the  neighborhood  who  could  boast,  as  he  could,  of  being 
rakes  and  appearing  to  the  world  as  great  gallants.  He  pos- 
sessed a  collection  of  indecent  pictures  of  all  sorts  and  subjects ; 
md  the  man  who  could  boast  of  having  seen  all  of  them,  could 
also  boast  of  being  his  very  intimate  friend.  Certainly  the 
Wine-cavalier  was  a  very  respectable  man  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  No  one  had  ever  yet  seen  him  drunk ;  and  in  the  society 
of  the  citizens  he  played  the  part  of  the  condescending  bored 
gentleman,  who  is  nevertheless  so  kind  as  to  associate  with  these 
little  people ;  one  owes  thus  much  to  old  acquaintance.  Mothers 
always  warned  their  daughters  against  the  Wine-cavalier,  as  it  is 
customary  to  warn  children  against  the  wolf  that  goes  howling 
through  the  fields  ;  but  even  the  mothers  were  not  very  angry 
when  he  occasionally  cast  a  languishing  glance  toward  them- 
selves, or  whispered  some  tender  nothings  in  their  ears. 

Lina  was  not  so  simple  as  her  mother  was  always  saying,  for 
she  said  tiiat  the  Wine-cavalier  was  the  identical  little  enchanted 
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fellow  in  the  story  who  went  in  search  of  horrible  things  to 
learn  how  to  shiver. 

Every  year  the  Wine-cavalier  renewed  himself  in  toilet, 
anecdote,  and  everything  else  needed  by  internal  or  external 
fashion,  by  a  sojourn  of  several  months  in  Paris.  He  did  not 
speak,  as  his  father  did,  of  his  friend  the  Ambassador  So-and- 
So,  the  Minister  So-and-So,  or  Prinee  So-and-So,  but  he  gave 
it  to  be  understood  that  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  in- 
tiinacy  with  the  members  of  the  Jockey-Club. 

At  other  times  the  Wine-cavalier  would  find  a  certain  Jittle 
charm  in  paying  impressively  polite  attentions  to  Bella,  but 
to-day  she  looked  at  him  as  if  he  were  not  present,  and  as  iif 
she  jnly  heard  at  a  distance  what  he  said ;  and  even  the  Count, 
was  so  innattentive  and  absent-minded  that  he  lost  all  the  games; 
with  surprising  quickness,  and  often  looked  with  astonishment 
at   his   opponent,  who   sat   in   the   same"  chair   that  had   held 

A  new  colleague  for  the  Cavalier  appeared ;  but  even  he  was 
without  effect  to-day.  He  was  a  comely  man,  dressed  with  the 
greatest  care,  who  had  formerly  been  a  cekbrated  basso,  had 
married  a  rich  widow  in  a  neighboring  commercial  town,  and 
had  settled  here  in  the  midst  of  that  beautiful  region.  Bella 
was  generally  glad  to  have  him  come,  for  he  still  sang  pleasing- 
ly with  what  was  left  of  his  voice ;  but  from  the  way  in  which  he 
was  received,  he  saw  that  he  was  not  as  welcome  to-day  as  usual, 
and  put  Bella  yet  more  out  of  humor  by  saying  that  he  had 
only  "happened  in."  Bella  did  not  at  all  like  to  have  people 
consider  Wolfsgarten  a  place  where  casual  calls  could  be  made;. 
When  both  tlie  visitors  had  gone,  Bella  and  Clodwig  breathed 
freely  again. 

Clodwig  entered  the  cabinet  which  contained  his  collection  c>t 
unearthed  relics,  but  here  everything  seemed  changed.  Tbt: 
urns  for  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  the  wine-urns,  the  tear-vases, 
swords,  necklaces,  and  his  multitude  of  reliefs,  looked  mournful  ■ 
even  the  clay  cast  of  a  n'arrior's  face,  only  one  half  of  which 
they  had  succeeded  m  excavating,  looked  grim  to  da>  E\erj 
thing  looked  as  desolate  as  if  the  thousands  of  relics  brought 
from  the  darkness  of  the  eirth  to  the  light  of  day  said  in 
lamentable  tones,  "  W  hj  ire  we  here '  e-ich  of  us  imases 
something,  each  has  lost  a  part  of  itself,  and  if  Clod»ig 
could  have  put  his  own  soul  with  all  its  emotions  before  him 
self  like  these  remains,  he — the  full  man — ^would  have  seen  but 
fragments  like  these  Something  wis  lost  from  him,  since 
Erich  had  gone  away 

With  drawn  bp  and  restless  e\e  that  seLmed  to  be  stekmg 
something,  he  wandered  for  whole  da\s  through  the  house  and 
park.    Bella  at  last  succeeded  in  driw  ing  him  into  ■ 
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and  he  told  her  that  he  was  now  able  to  aecomplisli  the  ideal 
of  his  life,  but  that,  singularly  enough,  he  had  not  the  courage 
(o  do  so.  He  lamented,  for  the  first  Cinie,  the  indecision  and  ti- 
midity of  old  age  which  he  felt.  He  made  a  pause,  hoping  that 
Bella  would  ask  him  what  he  wished ;  but  she  was  silent,  and  he 
told  her,  evasively,  that  one  might  allow  himself  many  luxuries, 
and  yet  not  possess  that  one  of  all  others  which  was  most 
desired.  At  last  he  said  directly  that  he  had  made  a  mistake 
in  letting  Erich  go :  he  had  long  wished  for  such  a  man,  and 
would  even  say  that  in  carrying  out  his  own  wishes  he  would 
be  able  to  greatly  benefit  this  young  scholar  with  the  Apollo 

Bella's  lip  trembled,  and  she  said:  • 

"The  Captain" — she  was  thinking  of  the  Captain  in 
Goethe's  "Elective  Affinities,"  and  as  this  thought  passed 
through  her  mind,  she  went  blundering  on  :  "The.  Captain — I 
mean  the  Doctor,  would  certainly  consider  himself  very  fortu- 
nate. But,  we  may  speak  openly.  I  have  the  good  fortune  to 
bear  a  name  above  reproach,  and  we  do  not  ask  what  people 
think." 

"  Speak  everything  you  think,"  said  Clodwig  encouragingly  ; 
and  Bella  continued,  after  passing  her  handkeichief  over   her 

"Don't  you  believe  this  young  man^would  sometimes — 
what  shall  1  say  ?" 

"  Be  in  our  way?"  said  Clodwig,  coming  to  her  assistance. 
Bella  nodded,  but  Clodwig  had  already  considered  the  subject 
■in  this  aspect,  and  combated  her  idea  by  saying  that  it  would 
toe  a  certain  oppression  of  the  good,  if  they  should  he  forced  to 
relinquish  a  worthy  object  because  the  bad  do  their  wicked 
deeds  under  a  deceitful  appearance  of  good. 

Bella  now  urged  her  h    b     d  d  E     h    n 

mediately,  asking  him  b    d  h  n  d         p         d 

her  hand,   and  entered  h  k    00m        h  p 

elastic   than  customa         H  b 

turned  to  Bella,  and  sa  d    h     h  d  d  d 

be  the  simplest  way  t     h         h     h  h  d       d  g 

Villa  Eden  himself. 

Clodwig   usually  a\    d  d  mm  d  S 

nenkamp  and  his  hou  p  ss  b  d  h 

close   connection   ofhbh  hhmT 

however,  nothing  was       d  b  d    h  n 

pleasantly  on  the  road 

Bella  would  often  draw  her  veil  over  her  face  and  raise  it 
agmn.  She  was  ill  at  ease,  for  she  was  thinking  of  many  things, 
and,  as  she  noticed  the  rapid  beating  of  her  heart,  she  seized 
her  husband's  hand  and  cried  : 
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"  Ah,  you're  so  good,  so  angel-pure !  I  would  not  have  be- 
lieved that  I  would  be  ever  discovering  new  heights  in  you  !" 

Thus  she  spoke ;  and  speaking  so,  silenced  something  that 
whispered  stilly  in  the  breast,  which  she  would  not  recogniie, 
even  to  herself — yes,  which  she  denied  to  herself.  It  was  an  in- 
explicable whim,  a  play — not  of  passion,  no  ;  how  could  Bella 
find  anything  of  passion  in  herself  ?  It  was  the  play  of  a  demon  I 
Tl  >  g  m  n  m  h  som  mysterious,  some  incompre- 
h       bl    p  f       h  Bella  hated  him,  for  he  had 

Id  h      h     b     d  f    m      pose,  and  was  now  trying  to 

pi   h    h     sam  1         h  her.     He  should  repent  it  1 

Sh  d  h  rs  If  p  p  dly  he  determined  that  by  accom- 
pjghhbdh  Id  overthrow  his  childish,  tran-- 

nd      aJ  pi  d   f  E     h       uld  not  notice  her  opposition', 

voluntanl),  she  would  call  his  attention  to  it,  and  make  it  the 
cause  of  his  declining  to  comply  with  the  Count's  wishes. 

As  she  thought  of  this,  she  became  nleasant  again  ;  and  Clod- 
wig  noticing  the  change,  spoke  of  what  apartments  Erich  was 
to  have,  and  how  the  new  household  should  be  conducted. 
Bella  should  have  a  friend  as  well  as  he  :  he  would  invite 
Erich's  mother  to  visit  them.  It  was  fortunate  that  Bella 
already  knew  and  respected  her.  Clodwig  said  that  the 
Doumays  were  noble  too:  their  name  had  been  originally 
Doumay  de  Saint  Mort,  and  they  had  only  relinquished  their 
nobility  when  the  Huguenots  were  expelled  from  France.  In 
case  Erich  should  make  a  marriage  conformable  with  his  posi- 
tion, he,  Clodwig,  would  see  that  his  title  should  be  restored, 
and  would  probably  be  able  to  do  yet  more  for  him. 

Bella  asked,  laughingly,  if  he  did  not  want  to  adopt  him  as  his 
son  ;  and  Clodwig  said  that  he  was  not  averse  to  doing  so.. 
Bella  smiled  bitterly,  and  yet  seemed  to  be  smiling  gayly  as  shf; 
said  that  it  would  seem  quite  singular  for  her  to  have  a  son 
who  was  only  a  few  years  younger  than  herself. 

Clodwig's  antique  relics  tairly  danced  before  his  mind's  eye, 
and  cut  strange  capers.  Bella,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very  much 
hm  1  m  fdhhh 


hm  hd  h  hdhh  hhgs 

were  regarded  by  everybody,  as  they  were  by  her,  as  prac- 
ticable subjects  of  conversation,  and  mere  tas^  knick-knacks. 
As  regards  the  history  of  past  and  present  civilization,  it  seemed 
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to  ner    that   there   was   a   tacit   agreement   to   consider  it   an 
elegant  pastime. 

She  hadlearned  to  her  horror  that,  in  fact,  great  thoughts  made 
up  her  husband's  hfe:  that  he  was  troubled  or  pleased  at  all 
occurrences  of  world-wide  interest,  as  if  they  were  family 
mailers;  and  that  he  was  even  religious.  He  did  not  speak  as 
she  did  of  God  ;  but  he  could  stand  in  wrapt  adoration  before 
the  eternal  divine  order;  and  where  there  was  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction, an  enigma,  he  was  aroused  to  a  state  of  morbid, 
ftverish  excitement.  „     .■ 

Bella  did  not  acknowledge  even  to  herself,  that  all  this 
seemed  to  her  shockingly  like  the  conduct  of  a  pedant,  a 
preacher,  or  a  professor ;  she  had  not  known  that  she  had 
married  a  pedantic  professor,  instead  of  a  man  who  enjoys  life. 
But,  whether  she  recognized  the  fact  or  not,  all  this  devotion  to 
so-caJled  higher  interests,  was  wearisome  to  her.  Everybody 
only  played  his  own  role  in  life— who  would  make  earnest  busi- 
ness of  it?  Let  poor  devils  of  scholars  and  philanthropists 
do  so,  but  not  a  man  of  higher  station.  And  then,  again,  she 
saw  that  Clodwig,  by  suddenly  becoming  associated  with  a 
stranger,  might  bring  a  disturbing  element  into  an  orderly  life, 
which,  although  it  was  assuredly  wearisome,  was  nevertheless 
passing  Quietly  and  honorably. 

What  was  frequently  said  behind  Bella's  back— that  she  had 
married  the  Count  in  hopes  of  soon  becoming  a  rich  and 
charming  widow— was  black  calumny.  The  old  Chief-Equerry 
had  been  careful  enough  to  obtain  a  good  estate,  and  from  the 
income  of  this  large  property  yearly  laid  aside  a  considerable  sum, 
which  did  not  follow  the  entaiil.  It  was,  as  has  been  said,  black 
calumny,  to  assert  that  Bella  had  gone  to  the  altar  in  hopes  of 
becoming  a  widow;  but,  to  her  horror— she  concealed  this 
horror  in  her  breast,  as  often  as  she  experienced  it- she  saw 
herself  growing  old  before  her  time,  beside  a  man  who  was  old 
enough  to  be  her  father.  ^.    ,    .  ,j  ,     -  u 

And  who  could  tell  how  much  money  Clodwig  would  lavish 
on  this  Dournay,  who  never  remained  long  in  one  profession, 
and  who  was,  besides,  out  of  favor  at  court.  The  worst,  how- 
ever, was  that  this  young  man,  who  knew  so  well  how  to  obtain 
mastery,  would  draw  her  husband's  attention  entirely  from  her. 
They  would  study  together,  make  excavations,  and  in  the 
mean  time  she— she  who  had  so  nobly,  so  faithfully,  and  with 
such  entire  abnegation  of  self,  devoted  herself  to  her  duty  to 
her  old  husband— would  sit  alone,  forgotten. 

Bella  was  deeply  enraged  at  Erich,  for  he  forced  her  to  have 
evil  thoughts,  and  suddenly  she  cried,  looking  at  her  husbaud: 
"  For  God's  sake  I     ^our  lips  are  pale  !  what  ails  you  ? 
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Were  her  evil  thoughts  to  be  realized?  But  Clodwig 
answered ; 

"  It's  nothing.  Do  you  see?  There  he  is.  What  awonderfiil 
form  !  I  believe  that  as  he  stands  there  lost  in  dreams,  and 
staring  at  the  grass,  his   mind  is  filled  with  the  loftiest  inspira- 

The  carriage  rolled  along.  Erich  heard  his  name  called,  and 
looked  in  surprise  at  them,  as  they  greeted  him.  He  was 
obliged  to  take  a  seat  in  the  carriage,  and  a  glance  from  Clod- 
wig  said  to  Bella :   "  Did  you  ever  see  a  nobler  man  ?" 

Erich  was  asked  if  he  had  accepted  the  situation  yet,  and  wheni 
he  said  he  had  not,  Clodwig  gave  him  his  hand,  and  said ; 
"  Welcome  to  me  !" 

He  could  not  speak  further  of  this  subject,  for  Herr  Sonnen- 
karap  trotted  up  to  them  on  his  black  horse,  and  was  extremely 
delighted  to  welcome  such  guests,  but  was  surprised  to  see  Erich 
so  much  at  home  with  them.  He  rode  close  to  the  coach,  and 
the  guests  were  welcomed  with  great  respect  and  satisfaction  to 
Villa  Eden. 

They  had  hardly  alighted,  when  another  carriage  entered  the 
courtyard,  and  the  Doctor  alighted  from  it. 

CHAPTER  Vli. 
THE  FIRST  ROSE  IN  THU  OPEN  AIR. 

ANEW  importance  was  J^iven  to  Erich  by  the  arrival  of 
Clodwig  and  Bella.  Sonnenkamp  called  him  "  My  dear 
friend"  for  the  first  time. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  offered  his  arm  to  Bella,  who  bowed,  and 
accepted  it;  Clodwig  should  see  what  a  sacrifice  she  was  mak- 
ing. Her  hand  rested  softly  on  Sonnenkamp's  arm,  and  as  she 
went  forward,  she  stopped  suddenly,  filled  with  a»lniiration  at 
seeing  an  out-door  rose-bush,  bearing  a  rose  in  full  bloom. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  hastened  to  pluck  ii,  and  offered  it  to  her 
with  a  few  delicate  words.  Bella  thanked  htm  earnestly,  and 
pretended  not  to  see  his  proffered  arm  any  more.  They  im- 
mediately entered  the  green-houses.  Joseph,  who  always  ap- 
peared at  the  right  time,  as  if  called,  was  told  by  his  master  to 
announce  the  visit  to  Frau  Ceres  and  Miss  Perini.  Joseph 
understood. 

The  Doctor  had  been  called  to  attend  Frau  Ceres,  but  as  soon 
as  the  lady  heard  who  her  guests  were,  she  declared  herself  well 
again  ;  but  was  cunning  enough  to  tell  the  Doctor  that  it  was 
simply  his  presence  that  had  made  her  so.  Doctor  Richard  un- 
derstood. 

In  the  mean  time  Clodwig  had  said  to  Erich  : 
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"  You  will  not  stay  here ;  you  will  go  with  us.  1  will  not 
leave  you." 

He  spoke  these  words  shortly  and  hastily,  as  if  he  had  had 
them  prepared  a  long  time,  and  yet  as  if  the  deUvery  of  them 
was  distasteful  and  annoying. 

Roland  was  coming  down  the  mountain,  with  his  campstool 
and  drawing-board,  and  Bella  called  to  him  while  he  was  yet  at 
a  distance,  and  said  pleasantly,  "  Welcome  1" 

"  How  handsome  he  is  1"  said  she  to  the  rest.  "  Who  could 
fasten  to  the  canvas  such  a  picture  as  this  beautiful  boy  ?  If 
one  could  change  his  campstool  and  portfolio  into  a  spear  and 
-shield,  one  would  have  a  picture  from  the  Greek  world." 

Bella  noticed  the  pleasure  that  shone  in  Erich's  eyes,  and  said 
■,tohim: 

"  Yes,  Doctor ;  I  once  suggested  to  an  artist  at  Court,  that 
he  should  paint  a  scene  in  which  I  saw  Roland.  He  had  run 
across  the  street,  and  had  thrown  a  gift  into  the  hat  of  a  beggar, 
who  was  sitting  on  a  pile  of  stones;  and  as  he  ran  back  again, 
so  slender  and  gi-aeeful,  every  muscle  strained,  and  his  face 
glowing  with  pleasure  and  benevolence,  it  was  a  wonderful 
sight— one  never  to  be  forgotten." 

Clodwig  looked  down  :  Bella  had  evidently  forgotten  that  it 
was  not  die,  but  he,  who  had  seen  Roland  then,  and  had  made 
the  suggestion  to  an  artist. 

Roland  was  much  surprised  at  the  visit  and  the  way  in  which 
he  was  welcomed,  for  Bella  said  to  her  husband : 

"  Clodwig,  kiss  him  for  me  !" 

Clodwig  embraced  the  boy,  who  then  looked  at  Erich  with 
puziled  glances. 

"  If  the  Captain  stays  with  us  you  must  visit  us  often,  Ro- 
jland,"  said  Bella. 

Sonnenkamp  could  not  think  what  this  meant,  but  Roland  im- 
mediately perceived  that  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  Erich,  and 
looked  at  him  as  if  seeking  help.  And  now  Erich  knew  what 
had  been  intended  in  regard  to  him,  and  understood,  for  the  first 
time,  what  had  been  interrupted  by  Sonnenkamp's  meeting  the 
carriage. 

They  hardly  looked  at  the  green-houses,  for  Bella  said  that 
when  everything  was  green  and  blooming  out  of  doors,  hot- 
house plants  seemed  to  her  imprisoned. 

Miss  Perini  presently  appeared,  as  the  envoy  of  Frau  Ceres, 
to  inform  the  company  that  it  was  her  intention  not  to  be  sick 
that  day. 

Bella  and  Miss  Perini  withdrew  from  the  gentlemen  ;  they  had 
much  to  say  to  each  other,  and  Erich  was  naturally  the  first  sub- 
ject they  discussed.  Bella  could  not  avoid  expressing  to  Miss 
Perini  her  admiration  that  she.  Miss  Perini,  had  instantly  seen 
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through  this  wonderful  man,  ahhough  Miss  Perini  had  certainly 
not  yet  said  anything  about  him.  But  this  ingenious  leader 
necessitated  further  conversation,  which,  nevertheless,  was 
not  by  any  means  confidential,  for  Miss  Perini  said  that  Ger- 
man scholars  awakened  her  admiration  more  and  more  every 
day,  and  would  prefer  to  have  Bella's  opinion,  as  she  was  almost 
a  scholar. 

Bella  refused  to  receive  this  equivocal  compliment,  and  as- 
sumed a  certain  matronly  air,  as  she  acknowledged  that  she  was 
not  in  harmony  with  the  young  people  of  the  day — in  fact,  hardl>- 
understood  them.  Neither  of  the  ladies  appeared  to  express; 
her  opinion,  and  each  seemed  to  impute  to  the  other  a  secret: 
inclination  toward  Erich. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Bella,  looking  intently  at  the  rose  that; 
Sonnenkamp  had  plucked  for  her — "  do  you  know  that  this  man 
with  the  double  title  has  an  insultingly  contemptuous  opinion  of 

"  No,  I  did  not  know  it ;  but  it  may  be  a  part  of  what  Baron 
von  Prancken  calls  that  radical  heresy,  which  he  is  so  vain  of, 
and  likes  to  display." 

"  But  what's  your  own  opinion  of  Herr  Doumay  ?" 

"  I've  no  opinion  in  regard  to  him." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  I'm  not  unprejudiced— he  does  not  belong  to  our  Church." 

"But  suppose  he  were  a  member  of  our  Church;  what  would 
your  opinion  of  him  he  then  ?" 

"  I  cannot  make  such  a  supposition.  That  self-satisfied  up- 
rightness of  his  would  be  entirely  impossible  in  a  man  who 
bowed  before  the  Divine  Law.  His  bearing  has  a  certain  air,  as 
though  he  were  a  prince  travelling  incognito.  As  Baron  von. 
Prancken  says,  'The  man  seems  to  go  about  the  world  in  an  in-, 
visible  pulpit.'" 

Both  the  ladies  laughed. 

Bella  understood  enough.  She  tried,  very  cautiously,  to  im- 
press upon  Miss  Perini  the  necessity  of  making  her  influence 
tell  against  the  acceptance  of  a  man  who  prided  himself  on  his 
unbelief.  Miss  Perini  held  her  cross  in  her  left  hand  and  looked 
somewhat  roguishly  at  Bella.  Probably  the  Countess  did  not 
wish  to  have  him  here.  Could  she  be  devising  some  nice  in- 
trigue against  her  husband,  and  did  she  therefore  wish  to  have 
Erich  in  her  own  house?  She  felt  a  certain  malicious  pleasure 
in  pointing  to  the  fact  that,  as  Herr  von  Prancken  had  oc- 
casioned the  whole  trouble,  it  was  his  duty  to  relieve  them  of  it, 
Bella  informed  her  that  there  was  also  another  reason  why 
Erich  was  unsuitable  for  the  position.  And  now  Erich  was  for 
the  third  time  called  a  dangerous  man.  Miss  Perini  had,  it  is 
true,   said  so  with   reference   to  two   circumstances,   one  near, 
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and  the  other  remote  ;  for  Bella's  remarkable  agitation  had 
not  escaped  Miss  Perini's  quietly  shrewd  eye.  Hastily,  and 
in  order  to  conceal  the  fact  that  she  had  made  this  discovery, 
she  said  that  such  a  man  as  Herr  von  Prancken  certainly  had 
no  one  to  fear.  She  spoke  of  Prancken's  journey  with  sym- 
pathetic interest,  saying  that  it  had  probably  been  made  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment;  that  much  must  be  pardoned  to 
the  passionate  heart  of  youth,  and  that  it  often  brought  about 
the  desired  result  in  a  better  way  than  care  and  circumspection 
did.  Miss  Perini  spoke  only  in  inuendoes,  and  Bella  answered 
in  the  same  way,  saying  that  she  highly  disapproved  a  certain 
■  tendency  which  Prancken  had  toward  acting  in  opposition  to  the 
customs  of  society,  but  that  she  would  have  to  let  it  pass, 
although  not  without  anxiety. 

The  conversation  again  turned  upon  Erich,  and  Bella  now 
spoke  with  the  greatest  magnanimity.  She  sympathized  with 
his  old  mother,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  the  self-conscious 
demeanor  of  the  young  man  was  simply  timidity :  he  pretended 
to  be  proud,  in  order  to  conceal  his  dependent  condition.  A 
slight  elevation  of  Miss  Perini's  eyebrows  showed  that  she  de- 
murred a  little  to  this;  and  Bella  added  quickly,  that  it  is  only 
pious  persons  who  do  not  feel  embarrassed  by  dependence,  for 
their  very  nature  places  them  above  it — yes,  makes  them  the 
equals  of  all. 

Miss  Perini  smiled :  she  understood  with  what  kind  of  ten- 
derness Bella  was  dealing  with  her,  and  there  was  no  need  of 
that  warm  pressure  of  the  hand  to  impress  it  upon  her. 

A  servant  came  and  informed  them  that  Frau  Ceres  awaited 
Countess  Bella  in  the  saloon  next  the  balcony.  The  Doctor  had 
forbidden  her  to  go  into  the  open  air,  and  consequently  she 
could  not  venture  to  do  so. 

Miss  Perini  conducted  Bella  as  far  as  the  steps  leading  to  the 
saloon,  and  there  made  a  courtly  obeisance.  Bella  took  both  her 
hands  with  apparent  affection,  and  said  that  she  wished  she  might 
have  daily  intercourse  with  such  a  friend  as  Miss  Perini :  sho 
begged  that  she  might  soon  have  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  her. 
When  Bella  had  gone  rustling  up  the  steps.  Miss  Perini 
clawed  with  her  little  hands,  like  a  cat  who  has  waited  and 
watched  and  at  last  caught  something ;  her  eyes,  which  were 
usually  veiled,  opened  scornfully,  and  her  little  mouth  said, 
half  aloud : 

"  Vou're  all  duped  1" 

Frau  Ceres  lamented  her  constant  suffering,  and  Bella  com- 
forted her  by  saying  that  she  certainly  had  everything  that 
heart  could  wish,  and  then — such  lovely  children.  She  did  not 
know  which  was  more  delightful,  the  bewitching  disposition  of 
Roland,  or  the  angelic  nature  of  Manna. 
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It  was  seldom  that  Bella  entered  Sonnenkamp's  house,  but  as 
often  as  she  did,  she  experienced  a  passion  pre-eminently  fem- 
inine in  its  nature.  True,  she  was  surrounded  at  Wolfsgarteri 
with  an  affluence  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  as  soon 
as  she  entered  the  gate  of  Villa  Eden,  a  demon  came  upon  her, 
a  demon  whose  name  was  Envy — envy  of  this  woman  living 
amid  all  the  overflowing  luxuries  of  life,  not  burdened  with  a 
decaying  splendor,  but  born  into  a  new  one.  And  as  often  as 
she  thought  of  Frau  Ceres,  her  eyes  became  hot  and  dazzled,  for 
she  saw  the  glorious  attire  of  Frau  Ceres,  which  even  the  reign- 
ing Princess  could  hardly  hope  to  equal. 

She  \vas  now  especially  gracious  and  condescending  to  Frai  i 
Ceres,  and  her  ability  to  be  so  made  her  happy.  These  person' ; 
could  buy  everything  but  a  lofty  name  rendered  illustrious  by  ■ 
time,  and  even  if  Otto's  design  should  be  accomplished,  this 
would  but  serve  to  cover  their  low  estate  with  a  new  gloss,  a 
gloss  ever  praying,  "  Don't  touch  me,  or  I'll  rub  off." 

It  was  quite  natural  that  Erich  should  be  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation  here  also ;  and  Bella  pressed  the  rose  to  her  lips  to  hide 
her  laughter,  as  Frau  Ceres  said  ; 

"  I  would  like  to  have  the  Captain  for  myself." 

"For  yourself?" 

"Yes.  But  I  believe  I  can't  learn  anything  any  more:  I'm  too 
old  and  too  stupid.     He'd  never  let  me  learn  anything  at  all." 

Bella  would  not  hear  of  such'  modesty.  Was  not  Frau  Ceres 
young  and  beautiful  ?  She  might  easily  be  taken  for  Roland's 
sister.  Was  she  not  clever  and  her  presence  dignified  ?  Frau 
Ceres  kept  up  a  continuous  smiling  and  nodding;  apparently 
she  beheved  that  it  was  all  true.  Then  Bella  begged  to  be; 
allowed  to  take  leave ;  she  could  not  think  of  longer  disturbing' 
the  delicate  organization  of  Frau  Ceres. 

At  these  words,  Frau  Ceres  cast  her  eyes  timidly  around,  not 
knowing  whether  this  was  compliment  or  the  reverse.  Bella 
kissed  her  forehead  and  withdrew. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  had  left  the  Count  and  Erich ;  he  had 
much  to  attend  to  in  the  house,  and  letters  and  despatches  had 
arrived  which  required  immediate  answers.  He  sent  for  the 
Major,  requesting  him  to  come  to  dinner,  and  told  the  messen- 
ger that  if  he  did  not  find  the  Major  at  home,  he  must  look  for 
him  at  the  castle. 

Clodwig  went  with  Erich  and  Roland  to  their  apartments,  and, 
without  knowing  it,  soon  forgot  Roland  in  the  earnestness  of 
their  conversation.  The  hoy  sat  quietly,  looking  first  at  the  one 
and  then  at  the  other.  He  did  not  understand  what  they  said, 
hut  probably  felt  how  much  pleasure  it  gave  them  ;  and  when, 
at  last,  Clodwig  withdrew  to  his  own  room,  Roland  took  Erich's 
hand  and  said : 
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"  I  want  to  learn :  I  will  study  everything  that  you  \ 
want  to  be  like  you  and  Clodwig." 

Erich  was  deeply  moved.  What  Clodwig  wanted  hin 
was  the  ideal  of  all  that  he  could  wish.  But  here  was  . 
duty:  he  was  no  longer  at  liberty  to  decide. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


FORTUNATELY,  the  Major  appeared  just  as  they  were  sit- 
ting down  to  dinner.  He  was  extremely  happy  to  meet 
■Bella  and  Clodwig  here.  Every  exhibition  of  friendly  feeling 
was  a  cordial  to  him.  It  confirmed  his  belief  that  all  men  are 
boundlessly  good,  and  furnished  him,  besides,  with  a  means  of 
confounding  all  scoffers  and  skeptics.  He  was  as  grateful  to 
Clodwig  and  Bella  as  if  they  had  done  him  a  personal  favor.  He 
looked  at  the  chairs  as  if  to  bid  them  be  comfortable  to  their 
guests.  He  extended  his  hand  to  Erich  as  to  a  son.  He  had 
become  entirely  Erich's.  And  now  he  lamented,  in  the  tone  of 
a  child  who  has  been  nibbling  forbidden  sweets,  that  he  had 
let  himself  be  led  astray.  He  had  wanted  to  see  for  himself,  once 
and  for  all,  whether  the  workmen  at  the  castle  were  well  fed : 
he  had  tasted  their  food,  and  found  it  so  palatable  that  he  had 
eaten  his  full  before  he  knew  it, 

Erich  comforted  him  by  saying  that  he  thought  that  he  would 
certainly  be  able  to  find  room  for  such  dainty  food  as  he  would 

The  Major  nodded,  and  gave  Joseph  the  brief  command  : 

"AUasch!" 

Joseph  understood.  He  filled  from  a  bottle  surrounded  by 
little  glasses,  which  stood  on  a  sideboard,  and  the  Major  drank 
the  appetizing  draught. 

"  That's  a  room-maker,"  he  said  to  Erich,  and  his  whole  face 
laughed  as  Erich  answered : 

"Certainly;  the  spirit  commands  the  common  herd  to  give 

Frau  Ceres  did  not  appear  at  table.  The  company  had  hardly 
sat  down,  before  the  Doctor  was  called  away :  he  rose  instantly. 
Sonnenkamp  wished  him  to  remain,  but  Clodwig  said  quiedy 
that  he  would  like  to  express  the  wish  that  the  Doctor  would  go; 
for  if  one  would  place  himself  in  the  position  of  those  who  were 
waiting  for  the  Physician,  he  would  see  how  cruel  it  was  to  de- 
tain him  here  for  mere  pleasure,  while  they  were  suffering. 

"  He's  a  nobleman — a  genuine  nobleman  !"  said  the  Major 
to  Erich  ;  and  Roland,  who  heard  the  words,  looked  around  as 
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if  he  had  been  grasped  suddenly.  Was  his  father,  who  had 
wished  the  Doctor  to  do  otherwise,  ignoble,  then  ? 

Erich  felt  what  was  passing  in  the  boy's  mind,  and  said  to  the 
Major,  in  a  tone  loud  enough  for  the  boy  to  understand  : 

"  Herr  Sonnenkamp  spoke  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  coun- 
try-people often  exaggerate  the  danger,  and  call  the  Doctor  un- 
necessarily." 

"  That's  true— 1  was  wrong.     Thank  you,  comrade." 

Roland  breathed  freely,  and  smiled  to  Erich ;  he  longed  to 
throw  his  arms  around  him  and  kiss  him. 

Erich  understood  the  smile. 

The  table  seemed  disordered,  for  the  Doctor's  withdrawal 
had  made  a  gap;  in  order  to  hide  which,  the  guests  were  forced  . 
to  sit  closer  together,  mentally  as  well  as  physically.  The 
summons  that  had  called  the  Doctor  to  the  bed  of  some  groan- 
ing patient  surrounded  by  his  friends,  had  disturbed  the  pleasant 
feelings  with  which  they  had  sat  down  at  table. 

Erich,  who  knew  very  well  that  Clodwig  and  Bella  had  made 
this  visit  on  his  account,  considered  himself  doubly  bound  to 
contribute  his  share  toward  making  the  company  feel  good- 
humored  and  at  home.  But  while  he  was  thinking  in  what  di- 
rection to  turn  the  conversation,  the  Major  got  ahead  of  him. 
He  smiled  pleasantlv  before  he  spoke,  for  he  had  something  to 
tell,  and  now  was  just  the  time  to  tell  it. 

"  Herr  Sonnenkamp,"  said  he,  getting  red  in  the  face  again 
to  think  that  he  had  to  speak  before  so  many  people — "Herr 
Sonnenkamp,  the  newspaper  says  that  you'll  receive  a  good 
many  visits  soon." 

"  i  ?    The  paper  says  so  ?" 

"  Yes.  It  doesn't  say  so  directly,  but  that's  the  way  I  under- 
stand it.  It  says  that  it  costs  so  much  to  live  in  America  now, 
that  there's  an  emigration  from  that  country;  a  good  many 
families  are  leaving  the  New  World  and  coming  to  Europe, 
where  they  can  live  cheaper  and  better." 

The  Major  repaid  himself  for  filling  the  gap  with  something 
interesting  as  well  as  fitting,  for,  at  one  draught,  he  drank  a 
glass  of  his  favorite  Burgundy,  with  the  greatest  gusto. 

Sonnenkamp  said,  unconcernedly,  that  if  that  were  the  case, 
folks  would  be  likely  to  form  the  same  prejudice  against  Ameri- 
cans that  they  have  against  English  travellers. 

No  one  continued  the  conversation.  Clodwig  would  have 
been  listened  to  willingly;  but  he  was  embarrassed,  and  felt  as 
though  he  had  entered  another  man's  house  and  had  been  re- 
ceived as  a  guest,  while  he  was  intending  to  rob  his  host.  This 
made  him  dispirited  and  shy. 

Erich  put  a  different  construction  on  his  behavior,  and  gave 
I  pleasant  turn  by  referring  to  Goethe's  poem, 
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Perini,  speaking  volubly  in  Italian, 
jn  enough  to  notice  her  want  of  interest ;  it 
first,  but  after  a  while  he  did  not  notice  it. 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  was  very  well  pleased  with  this  tutor,  who 
lot  only  let  him  shine  in  his  own  element,  and  placed  him  in  the 
lonorable  position  which  rightly  belonged  to  him,  but  who,  by 
jeing  present,  was  an  ornament  of  his  house,  and  brought  to 
nis  table  the  elite  of  the  land. 

■  Clodwig  again  requested  that  he  might  be  immediately  inform- 
ed of  every  relic  of  ancient  Rome  which  should  be  found  while 
the  castle  was  being  restored.  Sonnenkamp  promised  this  very 
readily,  and  with  great  vivacityexpressed  himself  ;is  highly  amused 
by  thinking  what  absurd  reasons  for  rebuilding  the  castle  were 
attributed  to  him.  Some  folks  said  that  he  wanted  to  see  his 
name  in  Badecker's  "  Hand-book  of  Travel,"  so  that  on  the  long 
summer-days,  when  people  were  sailing  up  and  down  the  river, 
they  might  point  out  the  castle  to  each  other;  and  English  tour- 
ists, bored  to  death  as  their  manner  is,  might  gape  at  it,  and  trace 
its  name  in  the  book  with  their  fingers.  In  reality,  his  object 
was  an  aesthetic  one.  He  knew  quite  well,  that  by  restoring  the 
castle  he  would  have  a  fine  termination  for  the  view  from  his 
work-room ;  in  addition  to  this,  however,  he  would  like  to  con- 
tribute something  to  the  beauty  of  the  (Jennan  Fatherland. 
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Sonnenkamp  always  spoke  the  words  "German  Fatherland" 
with  a  peculiar  twang:  a  bitter  hatred  might  have  been  found 
in  the  tone,  and  yet  it  rather  gave  the  impression  of  pity  and 
compassion.  Sonnenkamp  knew  that  Clodwig  was,  above  all 
things,  a  patriot,  and  therefore  he  loved  to  strike  the  chord 
that  rang  of  Fatherland.  Erich  looked  at  Roland  to  see  if  he 
understood  this  piece  of  hypocrisy,  for  during  the  conversation 
on  Sunday,  Sonnenkamp  had  taken  opportunity  to  speak  coldly 
and  contemptuously  in  regard  to  the  election.  But  Roland'^s 
features  were  unmoved :  and,  on  the  one  hand,  Erich  felt  com- 
fort in  finding  that  the  boy's  Innocent  mind  did  not  perceive  the 
contradiction ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  saw  a  difficulty  ivhic  h 
would  render  his  position  as  tutor  more  arduous  ;  for  it  was  on  e 
of  his  chief  tasks  to  arouse  and  strengthen,  in  the  mind  of  his: 
pupilj  the  perception  of  the  logical  coLisistency  and  concatena- 
tion of  al!  thought  and  action. 

Sonnenkamp  enlarged  yet  further  on  the  singularities  which 
were  attributed  to  him ;  but  the  fact  was  that  nobody  had  atrrib- 
uted  them  to  him,  but  rather  it  was  he  himself  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Prancken,  had  given  out  that  he  intended  to  assume 
the  name  of  the  castle — the  family  to  which  it  originally  be- 
longed having  long  since  died  out.  It  was  said  that  the  arms  of 
the  Von  Rankenbergs  could  no  longer  he  distinctly  traced,  and 
yet  it  was  intend  d  t    pi       th  m  th       te  of  the  re- 

stored castle. 

Clodwig,  who,  I  U  h  lb  1  d  as  ook  ertain  pride 
in  knowing  the  g         1  d      m       f    II  1  and   noble 

lamilies,  assured  huh        h  fRkbg  were  per- 

fectly well  known  — th  t    n  th     1  ft:  h  Id    h  a  "Moor's 

head,"  on  a  blue  gr       d  1        ght      b  I  an  emblem. 

The  family  had  \  tly  d  t  g  h  d  ts  If  ll  e  Crusade, 
and  probably  had  afterward  risen  to  the  higher  offices  of  judi- 
cature in  the  kingdom. 

Sonnenkamp  smiled  very  pleasantly — almost  grinned — ^and 
begged  that  the  Count  would  send  him  a  copy  of  the  arms  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Erich's  large  store  of  information  was  again  noticeabl'j,  ',  n  J 
particular  attention  was  aroused  by  his  acquaintance  with  armo- 
rial devices.  Considerable  amusement  was  occasioned  by  par- 
celling out  this  or  that  motto  to  each  of  the  assembled  company — 
as  the  motto  would  sometimes  be  ridiculous  from  its  inappropri- 
ateness,  and  sometimes  an  extremely  shrewd  expression  of  the 
person's  character. 

"  What  motto  would  you  select?"  said  Sonnenkamp  to  Erich. 

Erich  answered  only  these  two  words : 

"Ich  dien." 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

DOUBLE    ESCAPK. 

ERICH  and  Bella  happened  to  be  walking  together,  and  she, 
intending  to  accomplish  a  double  design,  said  to  him  that 
she  wondered  at  his  close  intimacy  with  Clodwig ;  for  to  live 
i.iith  him  was  not  so  easy  as  it  seemed.  She  said  this  very 
ji^uardedly,  and  it  might  have  been  nothing  but  praise.     Erich 

"All  the  world,  therefore,  owes  you  gratitude.  Countess;  for 
fdie  Count  has  recei\'ed  new  youth  from  you." 

Bella  nodded.  Erich  had  quietly  and  steadily  taken  the  first 
step  toward  a  better  understanding,  and  had  shown  very  deh- 
catcly  that  he  appreciated  her  sacrifice.  She  now  spoke  in  an 
exalted  strain  of  Clodwig,  and  said  how  happy  she  was  in  being 
able  to  do  something  toward  preserving  that  pure  man,  and  in 
having  no  selfish  motive  in  doing  so.  It  was  so  beautiful  to 
immolate  herself — to  serve  him  silently,  unrecognized  and  un- 
named. She  spoke  in  a  half-childish  way,  in  order  to  make 
Erich  recur  to  his  profession  as  a  teacher. 

Erich  spoke  readily  and  without  embarrassment,  so  that 
Bella  could  not  tell  whetlier  he  had  not  understood  her,  or  was 
only  pretending  that  he  had  not.  She  hinted  slightly  at  the 
peculiar  difficulty  of  managing  such  a  man  as  Clodwig,  however 
unassuming  and  pliable  he  might  appear.  She  begged  Erich 
to  aid  her  in  making  the  evening  of  his  life  calm  and  blessed. 
There  was  a  heartfelt  earnestness  in  her  tone  that  was  not  to  be 

Erich  told  her  plainly  his  doubts  as  to  whether  it  was  right 
to  disturb  such  an  unruffled  existence  by  bringing  into  it  a  third 
party.  He  said  that  as  yet  he  himself  was  unskilful,  capricious, 
and  passionate. 

"You  are  so  truthful  that  you  have  no  need  of  being  modest," 
answered  Bella. 

She  looked  piercingly  at  Erich,  and  dropped  her  fan.  As 
Erich  picked  it  up,  she  thanked  him,  giving  him  her  hand. 

Her  bosom  heaved  as  she  told  Erich  adroitly,  and  yet  with 
delicate  emotion,  how  highly  she  prized  the  good  fortune  that 
had  brought  her  into  close  intimacy  with  a  noble  man,  and  had 
given  her  a  friend  in  whom  there  was  no  deceit. 

Erich  did  not  know  whether  this  remark  referred  to  himself 
or  Clodwig. 

"There  he  comes!"  said  Bella,  suddenly.  "Ah,  see!  he 
insists  on  net  carrying  a  cane,  and  yet  he  needs  one." 

She  «'ent  to  meet  her  husband,  who  was  approaching  her 
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Clodwig  sat  down  under  a  beautiful  cedar,  where  light  chaii-s 
had  been  placed.  Erich  and  Bella  stood  before  him,  and  he 
laid  before  them  his  whole  plan.  He  spoke  so  earnestly  of  the 
beautiful  and  complete  life  they  would  live  together,  that  Erich's 
cheeks  glowed.  With  a  trembling  voice  he  uttered  his  thanks, 
and  said  how  bound  he  felt  to  the  spot  where  his  heart  had 
already  decided  him  to  stay. 

Bella  rested  one  hand  on  Clodwig's  chair,  and  Erich  went  on 
to  say  how  it  rejoiced  him  to  find  that  something  so  attractive 
was  offered  him ;  for  this  fact  assured  him  he  had  made  the  right 
choice  in  that  to  which  duty  called  him.  A  great  and  difficult 
task  was  set  before  him  in  the  education  of  Roland,  and  it  made- 
him  happy  to  think  that  another  mode  of  life  so  enticing  had 
been  laid  before  him ;  for  it  renewed  and  strengthened  his  con- 
fidence that  he  had  chosen  his  proper  profession,  and  the  pre- 
sentation to  him  of  this  opportunity  for  change  made  him  rec- 
ognize the  path  of  his  choice  as  that  of  his  deepest  duty. 

For  a  while  Clodwig's  eyes  were  cast  down,  and  Bella,  taking 
her  hand  from  the  chair,  suddenly  stood  upright.  But  when 
Erich  told  of  the  pleasure  he  found  in  Roland,  and  the  mysteri- 
ous and  deeply-felt  attraction  which  drew  him  to  the  boy,  even 
to  hb  faults,  Clodwig  smiled  quietly  at  the  branches;  for  in  the 
same  way  that  Erich  felt  drawn  by  a  romantic  love  toward  Rol- 
and, Clodwig  was  drawn  toward  him.  .  There  vas  the  same 
quality  of  feeling.  Therefore,  he  would  not  let  Er  h  go  and 
told  him  again  that  he  could  not  educate  Roland  thout  ass  at 
ance;  for  he  would  have  to  combat  elements  th  h  ch  he 
had  probably  never  contended. 

"Ahl    here  comes  the  Doctor,"  said  he    ntcT  pt  ng  h 
self.     "  Will  you  call  in  a  third  party  to  dec  de 

"I  alone,"  said  Erich,  "can  give  the  decision,  hoi  e\er  pan 
ful  it  may  be.  But  I've  not  the  slightest  objection  to  hearing 
our  fi-iend's  opinion." 

It  was  given ;  hut  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  Doctor  disagreed 
with  both.  He  wished  that  somebody  would  put  Erich  in  a  po- 
sition to  visit  Italy  and  Greece. 

Before  Clodwig  could  answer,  Erich  said  he  was  seeking  em- 
ployment in  order  to  earn  a  living  for  himself  and  his  mother. 

Rising  with  difficulty,  Clodwig  said  ; 

"  Give  me  your  arm,  young  friend." 

He  stood  up  and  leaned  upon  Erich,  while  his  arm  rested 
heavily  and  trembled. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  he — "I  hardly  seem  to  myself  a  man 
who  has  gone  through  so  much.  I  have  had  a  better  experience 
to-day.  Is  it  age  that  makes  it  so  hard  for  me  to  relinquish 
what  I  wish  ?  Yet  I  ha\-e  learned  to  do  so.  Yes,  yes  1  one  be- 
comes childish— childish  1     A  child  cannot  renounce." 
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He  leaned  yet  more  heavily  on  Erich,  who  was  moved  in  Ilia 
mmost  soul  (o  see  so  nohie  a  man  so  shattered.  He  could  say 
nothing,  and  Cloding  continued  : 

"It  seems  to  me  as  though  I  were  not  here — I  know  not 
where.     Is  it  not  stifling  here?" 

"  No.     Won't  you  sit  down  ?" 

Hastily  withdrawing  his  hand  from  Erich's  arm,  Clodwig 
passed  it  over  his  face  and  said : 

"  Young  friend,  when  I  die,  then — " 

He  had  hardly  spoken  before  he  fell ;  hut  Erich  caught  him  in 
his  arms.  Bella,  who  was  walking  behind  them  with  the  Doc- 
tor, gave  a  quick  cry.  The  Doctor  ran  toward  them,  while 
E.rich,  bending  down,  took  Clodwig  in  his  arms  like  a  child.  All 
t"his  was  done  in  an  instant 

Clodwig  was  carried  into  the  great  saloon,  and  laid  on  a  sofa. 
Bella  cried  aloud,  and  the  Doctor  endeavored  to  soothe  her.  He 
had  a  medicine  with  him,  by  means  of  which  he  soon  brought 
Clodwig  to  consciousness.  As  soon  as  Clodwig  had  spoken  a 
few  words,  the  Doctor  begged  Erich  and   Bella   to  leave   the 

When  they  had  withdrawn,  Bella  threw  herself  on  Erich's 
breast,  and  he  trembled.  He  felt  her  breath,  and  shuddered  as 
the  beautiful  woman  leaned  on  him  with  such  recklessness, 
such  abandon,  and  cried : 

"  You  are  our  helper,  our  friend  in  need!    Oh,  my  friend,  my 

Sonnenkamp  approached  hastily,  and  Bella  rising,  said  with 
V  wonderful  composure : 

"  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  it  is  very  fortunate  that  our  common 
i  riend.  Captain  Dournay,  is  with  us.  He  carried  my  husband 
1   vith  a  giant's  strength.     Thank  him  with  me." 

Erich  was  amazed  at  her  wonderful  composure.     The  Doc- 
tor came  out,  and  Sonnenkamp  asked  anxiously: 
"What's  the  matter?   what's  the  matter?" 
He  was  reassured;    for  the  Doctor  said  it  was  only  a  slight 
attack,  which  would  have  no  bad  result.     Clodwig  begged  to 

Erich  entered  the  chamber.  Clodwig  sat  up,  and,  stretching 
out  his  hand  to  Erich,  said  with  a  wonderfully  composed  smile : 

"I  must  finish  my  sentence.  I  intended  to  say:  when 
I  die,  my  young  friend,  I  wish  that  you  may  be  near  me.  But 
quiet  yourself;  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  die.  Sit  beside 
me.     Where  is  my  wife  ?" 

Erich  went  to  call  her.  She  entered  with  the  Doctor  and 
Sonnenkamp. 

The  Doctor  was  not  only  ready  to  permit  Bella  and  Clodwig 
to  set  out  for  Wollsgarten  immediately,  but  urged  tliem  to  do 
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so.  Sonnenkamp  decidedly  opposed  tliis.  He  wished  that  his 
noble  guests  would  remain  at  his  house,  and  said,  widi  great 
munificence : 

"  Regard  my  house  as  entirely  your  own." 

"  Will  you  allow  Herr  Dournay  to  accompany  us  ?"   Clodwig 

Sonnenkamp  hesitated,  and  answered  adroitly  : 

"  I  have  nothing  to  allow  the  Captain,  but  if  you  are  deter- 
mined to  go,  I  would  beg  him  to  accompany  you,  with  this 
promise  that  he  will  return  to  us." 

"You  go  with  us  too  I"  said  Bella  to  the  Doctor,  who  readily 
consented. 

And  so  the  four  went  through  the  calm  Spring  night,  Ther.e 
was  little  said,  but  once  Clodwig  took  Erich's  hand  and  said  : 

"  You  are  very  strong." 

Erich  and  the  Doctor  passed  the  night  at  Wolfegarten, 
Early  in  the  morning  the  Doctor  prepared  to  depart,  but  Erich 
was  sleeping  soundly.     The  Doctor  awoke  him  and  said  : 

"  Doctor,  stay  here  to-day,  but  no  longer." 

Erich  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 

"  Didn't  you  understand  me  ?"  asked  the  Doctor. 

"Yes." 

"Good-bye,  then." 

Erich  passed  a  whole  day  at  Wolfsgartcn  again.  Clodwig 
was  as  cheerful  and  clear-headed  as  usual ;  hut  Bella  seemed 
shy,  and  almost  timid  toward  Erich. 

In  the  evening,  Sonnenkamp  drove  up  with  Roland,  and-, 
Erich  returned  with  them  to  Villa  Eden,  Sonnenkamp  wa  s 
very  pleasant,  and  all  the  blood  rushed   to   Erich's  face  as  he; 

"  Countess  Bella  will  be  a  handsome  widow." 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  the  Doctor  came  to 
Villa  Eden  again ;  he  had  been  at  Wolfsgarten  and  brought 
good  news.     He  took  Erich  aside  and  said : 

"You  told  me  in  confidence  that  you  neither  have  taken, 
nor  expect,  a  decision  from  Herr  Sonnenkamp  personally.  I 
grant  that  it  would  be  done  much  better  by  letter.  When  you 
are  away,  you  will  be  clear  as  to  what  it  will  be  best  to  do,  and 
so  will  he.  I  advise  you  to  leave  the  house.  Every  hour  that 
you  spend  here  now  is  your  destruction." 

"  My  destruction  ?" 

Erich  shuddered. 

The  Doctor  smiled  and  said : 

"  This  forced  exhibition  of  yourself  for  nearly  a  week  is  de- 
stroying you." 

He  paused,  and  then  continued  : 

No  man  appears  on  parade  for  a  week  at  a  time,  without 
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Ijcing  injured  by  it.  You're  on  conversational  parade.  You 
must  go  away,  or  become  an  actor  or  a  priest,  or  maybe,  both 
together.  You  repeat  what  you  have  learned  by  heart,  and  re- 
peat it  in  view  of,  and  with  the  consciousness  of  a  certain  effect. 
Therefore,  go  away  !  You've  examined  and  been  examined 
enough.  Come  with  me,  stay  overnight  at  my  house,  and 
Klien  in  the  morning  go  to  your  mother's,  and  wait  there  for 
something  further  to  occur." 

"But  Roland?"  Erich  asked.  "  How  can  I  leave  the  boy? 
His  heart  has  turned  to  me,  as  mine  to  him." 

"  Good,  very  good  !  He'll  have  to  wait— will  have  to  long 
ifor  you,  and  learn  that  the  rich  cannot  have  everything.  He 
,must  ask  for  you,  if  it  comes  to  that.  All  this  will  give  you 
weight  in  the  house,  and  a  power  with  your  pupil  whose  effecis 
are  incalculable.  Now  let  me  settle  the  affair  for  you.  I  am 
now  what  you  will  be  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  Here's   my   hand.     I  will  go  with  you,"   Eri  1  d 

Everybody  in  the  house  was  surprised  whe  t  as 
nounced  that  Erich  was  going  away,  and  hardly  h  d  h 
passed  before  he  was  seated  with  the  Doctor  in  his      rr    g 

Erich   was    glad   that   his   parting   from   Roland   h  d   be 
hurried  over.     The  boy  could  not  understand  what  g      g 

on  :   he  could  not  speak,  for  emotion.     When  Eri  h  h 

carriage  Roland  came  to  him,  bringing  one  of  his  little  dogs, 
and  put  it  on  his  lap ;  but  the  Doctor  gave  it  back,  with  the  re- 
mark that  the  dog  was  too  young  yet  to  be  taken  away— it 
shoiUd  be  left  with  its  mother ;  but  he  would  see  that  Erich  got  it. 
Roland  gazed  after  them  as  they  rode  away.  AU  that  he  had 
experienced  during  the  few  days  that  Erich  had  spent  with  him, 
passed  through  his  mind.  But  Erich  did  not  look  back.  In 
his  father's  house  the  boy  seemed  to  himself  an  orphan  and 
in  a  foreign  land.  He  seized  the  puppy  by  the  nape  of  its  neck 
and  was  going  to  throw  it  away  from  him,  but  it  whined  so 
piteously  that  he  suddenly  drew  it  to  his  breast  and  said  : 

"Be  quiet,  it  doesn't  hurt  you.  I'm  not  a  dog,  and  I  don't 
cry  ;  and  don't  you  do  it  any  more  either.  He  didn't  want 
cither  of  us." 

Roland  took  the  dog  back  to  its  mother,  wlio  seemed  very 
much  delighted  to  see  it  again. 

"  I'll  go  to  my  mother  too,"  said  Roland ;  but  he  had  to  be 
announced  first. 

She  allowed  him  to  come   to  her  room ;    and  when  he  com- 
plained of  Erich's  abrupt  departure,  she  said : 
"  That  was  right.     I  advised  hiin  to  go." 
"  You  ?     Why  ?" 

"  With  your  stupid  '  why  ?'  One  can't  be  etern-illy  answermg 
your  '  why  ?' " 
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Roland  did  not  speak,  and  it  almost  pained  him  wheu  his 
mother  kissed  him. 

The  boy  wanted  to  go  to  his  father,  but  he  had  ridden  to  the 
castle  with  the  Major. 

He  stood,  forsaken  and  alone,  in  the  courtyard.  At  last  he; 
went  to  the  stable,  sat  down  by  his  dogs  and  looked  at  theic 
funny  antics.  Then  he  went  to  his  horse,  and  stood  a  long  time 
leaning  on  its  neck.  Odd  thoughts  rushed  through  the  boy'u 
soul :  "  The  horse,  the  dogs  are  mine.  Only  what  one  buys, 
what  he  possesses,  is  hb  own  t" 

Like  a  flash  of  lightning,  hardly  seen  before  it  has  vanished,, 
the  knowledge  awoke  in  his  soul,  that  there  is  no  other  pos- 
session between  man  and  man  than  love.  He  was  not  used  tci 
moody  thoughts,  and  now  they  gave  him  a  headache.  He  had' 
his  horse  saddled  and  rode  in  the  direction  that  Erich  and  the 
Doctor  had  taken. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TURS. 

ERICH  sat  beside  the  Doctor,  quiet  ajid  thoughtful,  and  the 
Doctor  did  not  disturb  him  by  speaking.  Erich  seemed 
to  himself  driven  hither  and  thither  by  wind  and  wave.  A 
few  days  ago  he  had  come  here  on  a  stranger's  horse,  and 
now  he  was  going  away  in  another  stranger's  carriage.  He 
had  entered  the  boundaries  of  the  life-destiny  of  so  many 
men  ;  and  the  effects  of  this  could  never  be  destroyed  in  his 
life  or  in  theirs.  But  he  could  not  have  dreamed  that  so  much 
was  lying  before  him. 

"And  you  believe  in  instruction?"  the  Doctor  asked  at 
last. 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  I  haven't  the  slightest  faith  in  it.  Men  will  be  exactly 
what  Nature  made  them  to  be.  Under  all  circumstances  they 
become  what  they  are  destined  to  become,  as  the  saying  is. 
As  they  lie  in  the  cradle,  so  they  lie  in  the  coffin.  Something 
of  capability  or  knack  has  its  effect ;  but  when  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  whole,  such  things  are  only  of  minor  importance, 
for  the  real  direction  of  all  is  in  the  hands  of  Nature." 

Erich  was  unwilling  to  enter  upon  these  discussions:  he  was 
tired  of  this  continual  talking. 

The  Doctor  proceeded ; 

"  I'm  particularly  unwilling  to  give  you  over  to  these  people. 
It  irritates  me  to  think  that  these  rich  men  should  buy  the 
fragrance  and  fruit  of  a  knowledge  beyond  them;  but  it  com- 
forts me  to  think  of  the  word  of  him  who,  standing  at  the 
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centre  of  knowledge,  said  that  no  rich  man  shall  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  rich  have  taken  in  too  much  ballast ; 
they  have  an  over-refined  life;  they  live  far  from  the  necessities 
of  existence  and  avoid  the  natural  force  of  the  Seasons,  for  they 
fly  from  one  climate  to  another,  and  have  comfortable  nests 
everywhere,  like  the  swallows.  It  would  be  intolerable  injustice 
in  Fate  if,  besides  all  this,  they  should  have  those  higher 
pleasures  which  are  ours  alone. 

"There's  no  royal  road  in  geometry,  said  Euclid,"  Erich 
began.  "  Knowledge  and  experience  are  obtained  only  through 
work,  and  I  can  sum  up  in  one  word  what  I  intend  to  do  with 
this  boy.     He  must  learn  to  draw  from  himself." 

"You're  right,"  answered  the  Doctor.  "Yes;  it  is  so! 
That  in  which  we,  who  live  according  to  the  spirit,  have  the 
advantage  of  the  rich,  consists  in  this — we  live  for  ourselves 
alone.  The  rich  man  does  not  know  the  etherial  stillness  of 
solitude.  He  always  has  so  much,  that  he  never  has  himself— 
himself  alone.  So  I  understand  the  expression  in  the  Bible — ■ 
What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  sou!  ?  That  is,  if  he  never  has  himself  alone,  for  himself 
in  himself.  He  who  has  nowhere  to  lay  his  head,  can  carry  his 
head  erect  and  free.  You  see  that  1  didn't  study  theology  two 
years  for  nothing— till  I  learned  that,  although  there's  not 
much  to  be  done  by  '  quacking'  the  body,  there  is  more  to  be 
done  by  that  than  by  quacking  the  soul." 

The  Doctor  could  hardly  speak  for  laughing.     At  last  he  said: 

"  But  the  main  question  always  is,  how  this  endowment  with 
all  desirable  material  things  is  to  give  a  corresponding  catho- 
licity of  spirit  ?  This  will  be  your  chief  task — to  awaken  and 
develop  catholicity  in  Roland.  At  first,  he  must  learn  only  in 
the  ordinary  school-way.  In  regard  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  he  is  yet  a  child ;  as  to  what  he  wants  from  the  world,  he 
is  a  man — one  might  say — a  man  who  knows  how  to  enjoy  the 
good  things  of  this  life." 

Erich  had  much  to  say  in  answer;  but  he  smiled  to  himself 
as  he  thought— How  easy  it  is  to  give  instruction  !  The  Doctor 
had  spokenjustly  about  his  talking  so  much,  and  now  he  should 
see  that  he  could  keep  silent.  He  did  not  speak,  and  the 
Doctor  continued  : 

"  I  can,  moreover,  be  of  use  to  you,  if  you  take  the  position. 
Unfortunately,  you're  not  a  Doctor;  and,  as  I  think,  only  a 
Doctor  should  be  a  teacher.  Have  you  noticed  that  the  boy  has 
a  stomach  that  doesn't  digest  well  ?  A  boy  at  his  age  ought  to 
digest  flintstones.  1  don't  mean  that  only  simple  food  should 
be  given  him.  The  rich  and  notable  eat  without  hunger,  and 
drink  without  thirst.  The  boy  can  have  everything  except  one, 
— downright,   genuine  pleasure,     Here,  fpr  instance,  is  a  little 
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thing,  but  yet  it  may  be  taken  as  an  example :— new  clothes  Kive 
Roland  no  enjoyment.  Strike  this  pleasure  out  of  your  child 
hood  and  youth.  I  must  say  that  whenever  I  get  a  new  suit  it 
gives  me  pleasure,  every  time  I  put  it  on,  for  a  week.  What 
are  you  smiling  at  ?"  said  he,  interrupting  himself. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  a  theological  friend  of  mine,"  answered 
Erich.  "  How  astonished  he  would  be  to  hear  that  the  fall  of 
man,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  a  knowledge  of  naked- 
ness, has  become  the  basis  of  all  woven,  worked,  and  embroi- 
dered dress,  in  which  we  take  so  much  delight." 

The  Doctor  smiled  too,  but  stuck  to  his  theme,  and  proceeded : 

"  Victuals  and  clothes  are  the  hvo  most  important  things— 
the  third  in  importance  is  sleep.  It's  the  regulator  of  life.  Air, 
food,  and  sleep  are  the  three  bases  of  vegetative  life.  I  believe 
that  I  know  something  of  you,  Captain,  already,  but  I  under- 
stood you  first  when  I  saw  you  asleep.  Our  nineteenth  century 
sleeps  badiy.  The  life  brought  about  by  our  systems  of  educa- 
tion, work,  and  government,  must  be  corrected,  so  that  people 
can  sleep  better.  I  wish  I  knew  enough  to  write  a  history  of 
sleep,  and  show  how  different  peoples  and  ages  have  slept. 
That  would  lay  bare  the  deepest  roots  of  the  phenomena  of 
civilization.  But  now,  as  to  Roland — he's  a  singular  mixture' 
of  temperaments,  derived  from  his  lather  and  mother." 

Tho  Doctor  spoke  of  Sonnenkamp's  athletic  frame,  and  how 
he  was  obliged,  every  minute,  to  struggle  with  his  violent 
nature.  His  mildness,  which  everybody  immediately  looked 
upon  as  constrained  and  affected,  seemed  always  to  complement 
a  certain  unyielding  strength  in  him.  He  was  a  restrained  pu- 
gilist, and,  indeed,  had  once  boasted,  in  a  careless  moment, 
that  he  had  a  hand  of  iron.  The  ancient  Germans,  who 
crushed  and  mangled  the  mailed  Romans  with  their  naked 
arms,  must  have  possessed  such  strength. 

The  Doctor  burst  out  laughing,  and  was  hardly  able  to  tell 
how,  when  he  first  knew  Sonnenkamp,  he  always  used  lo  be 
looking  for  the  club  which  the  man  ought  to  have  in  his  hand. 
When  he  was  in  a  good  humor  he  always  seemed  to  be  saying ; 
"  Don't  be  frightened— I  won't  hurt  you  I"  Besides,  the 
Doctor  knew  that  Herr  Sonnenkamp  had  a  difficulty  with  hb 
heart,  and,  consequently,  was  obliged  to  be  very  guarded 
against  any  violent  emotion. 

He  particularly  impressed  on  Erich  the  necessity  of  not  being 
too  accommodating  with  Herr  Sonnenkamp  if  Sonnenkamp 
wished  to  have  everjihing  explained,  for  in  doing  so  he  would 
assuredly  lose  all  hold  on  him. 

'■  See,  "  said  he,  "  Priests,  and  we  Doctors,  give  our  Masses 
and  recipes  in  Latin,  lor  who  would  swallow  our  sulphuric  acid 
if  it  stood  on  the  paper  in  good  German  ?    Notice,  too,  that  you 
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will  impress  Herr  Sonncnkamp  only  by  means  of  a  certain  dig- 
nified reserve,  for  without  it  he  will  soon  think  that  he  has  com- 
prehended you." 

The  Doctor  then  described,  with  much  humor,  the  sleepy  life 
of  Frau  Ceres,  whom  the  sharp-tongued  but  yet  more  envious 
Countess  von  Wolfsgarten  had  niclaiamed  Crocodilla,  because 
she  seemed  to  stretch  herself  on  the  shore  in  the  sun.  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  had  no  object  on  which  to  bestow  his  great 
(Strength,  and  yet  even  as  little  work  as  he  had  would  be  an 
i::;ertioii  for  Frau  Ceres.  One  ought  not  to  think  any  the  worse 
of  her  because  she  was  dressed  three  times  a  day  without  even 
exerting  herself  enough  to  put  a  pin  in  her  clothes — that  she 
walked  up  and  down  in  her  room  for  whole  hours,  looking  at 
herself  in  all  directions,  feeding  her  parrot,  and  patiently  culti- 
vating her  nails.  The  poor  body  wanted  aU-ays  to  live  beauti- 
fully, and  that  could  not  be  said  of  many  wiser  people.  She  had 
a  peculiar  weakness  of  the  joints,  but  was  not  lacking  in  malice 
and  ill  temper. 

Erich  was  on  the  point  of  telling  the  Doctor  about  his  inter- 
view with  Frau  Ceres,  but  before  he  could  open  his  hps  the 
Doctor  had  begun  to  speak  again. 

'  About  a  year  ago,  something  happened  which  I  would  not 
have  believed  possible.  1  was  called  to  Villa  Eden  to  attend 
the  daughter  of  the  house,  who  was  at  the  same  time  in  a  con- 
dition of  tetanus  and  ecstasy  which  I  did  not  understand.  Miss 
Perini  told  me  that  the  girl's  hands  had  been  clasped  so  tightly 
together  that  it  took  two  servants  to  separate  them,  although 
the  girl  had  not  resisted;  even  when  I  came,  the  joints  of  her 
hands  seemed  cramped.  I  could  not  imagine  how  any  external 
object  exciting  her  mind,  could  have  brought  about  such  a  phys- 
ical effect.  I  only  learned  thus  much ;  Herr  Sonnenkamp  had 
refused  his  wife  something  which  she  wanted  very  much.  To  be 
equal  with  him,  she  had  told  the  daughter  {who  had  previously 
looked  up  to  her  father  as  a  sort  of  superior  being)  something 
which  had  excited  the  poor  child  up  to  that  pitch.  After  she  re- 
covered, she  r  m  '  d  m  i  hi  t'l  t  t  th  t 
where  she  is  n         ec      n  g  h      p 

Erich  asked    h    S  k      p  h     d      d 

dered.     The  D  m  d        h  q  d 

the  nobility,  as  al  m  d  g 

spot  in  a  man  g  h        d  pe       m 

lavishly  that  itmdm  pe  ff  h  Hrr 

von.  Prancken  d      m    n  h 

wished  to  marry  the  daughter,  with  her  rich  dowry,  but  because 
there  was  a  natural  affinity  between  them ;  for  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp was  deeply  interested  in  his  own  welfare,  and  Herr  von 
Prancken  cheated  his  neighbor  as  himself. 
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"  And  now,  my  friend,"  said  the  Doctor,  in  conclusion,  "  you 
see  how  you  must  comport  yourself  in  this  house." 

"  I've  a  favor  to  ask  of  you,"  said  Erich,  after  a  while.  "  Let 
me  hear  how  you  would  speak  to  a  friend  concerning  me,  when 
I  am  absent.     Will  you  do  so?" 

"  Certainly ;  the  question  is  not  at  all  out  of  the  way.  You 
are  an  idealist.  Ah,  what  a  hard  necessity  men  have  with  their 
ideal !  You  idealists,  who  are  always  thinking,  working,  and 
feeling  for  others,  seem  to  me  like  tavern-keepers  in  the  street, 
or  near  some  beautiful  prospect,  who  get  everything  ready,  and 
pray  to  God,  '  Let  the  weather  clear  up,  and  good  guests  come  I' 
They  can  neither  compel  the  weather  nor  the  guests.  There- 
fore this  advice  is  simple  enough:  Don't  be  keepers  of  ideal-tav- 
erns. Let  things  taste  good  to  you,  and  don't  care  for  others. 
They  can  get  their  oh'u  portion,  or  they  carry  it  in  their  knap- 
sacks ;  and  when  this  is  not  the  case,  they  may  go  hungry  and 
thirsty.  I  have  found  that  there  are  two  ways  of  being  contented 
in  life :  to  be  neither  dissatisfied  with  the  world,  nor  with 
yourself.  The  young  men  of  to-day  have,  as  1  understand  them, 
a  third  way,  and  that  is,  to  be  dissatisfied  both  with  the  world 
and  themselves," 

"  Unfortunately,  that's  my  case." 

"  And  for  that  very  reason,"  continued  the  Doctor,  taking  off 
his  large  glove,  and  laying  his  hand  on  Erich's  shoulder — "and 
for  that  very  reason  1  wish  that  you  had  a  different  prospect  be- 
fore you.     I  don't  know  what;   I  look  for  it  in  vain." 

A  long  row  of  wagons,  containing  beech-boughs  stripped  of 
their  leaves,  was  coming  up  the  road.  The  Doctor  explained 
that  various  chemicals  had  been  extracted  from  these  branches, 
and  that  now  they  were  going  to  a  powder-mill  Erich  answered 
that  he  understood,  for  he  had  been  quite  a  time  in  control  of  a 
powder-mill,  and  had  worked  in  it. 

The  Doctor  became  silent,  and  looking  up,  saw  that  he  was 
recognized.  A  calash,  drawn  by  two  dappled  horses,  was  coming 
toward  them,  and  a  handsome  young  man,  who  was  driving, 
was  nodding  to  them. 

The  Doctor  stopped  his  carriage . 

"  Welcome !"  he  cried  out  to  the  young  man. 

They  stretched  out  their  hands  to  each  other,  and  the  Doctor 

"  How  are  Louise  and  the  children  ?" 

"All  well." 

"  Were  you  at  your  mother's?" 

"Yes." 

"  How  are  your  parents?" 
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The  Doctor  introduced  the  young  man  as   Herr  Wcidmann, 
"  Are  you  the  son  of  Herr  Weidmann,  of  whom  I  hnve  heard 

"  Certainly." 

"Where's  your  father?"  asked  the  Doctor. 

"  Up  there  in  town.  They're  settling  about  the  arrangement 
of  the  powder-mill." 

A  thought  suddenly  flashed  across  the  Doctor's  mind.  He 
turned  quickly  to  Erich,  but  said  nothing.  The  young  man  en- 
cusedhis  haste,  saying  that  he  must  be  at  the  station  on  time,  ind 
they  took  short  leave  of  each  other.  Young  Weidmann  said 
hastily  to  Erich,  that  he  hoped  to  meet  him  again ;  and  if  he 
would  come  over,  his  father  would  be  gl  '  '  '  " 

The  carriages  went  on,  each  in  its  owi 

The  Doctor  told  Erich  diat  his  son 
chemist,  and  muttered  to  himself: 

"  Trump  called  for— trump  played  1" 

Erich  did  not  understand  him,  and  smiled  as  he  thought  of 
how  Prancken  had  spoken  about  Weidmann's  sons,  with  their 
impertinently  white  teeth. 

The  carriage  -went  on.  As  they  drew  near  the  village,  the 
steamboat  from  the  Upper  Rhine  came  up.  The  Doctor  told 
the  coachman  to  hurry,  so  that  they  could  meet  the  boat  at  the 
wharf.     They  went  along  at  a  rapid  gallop.     The  Doctor  cried: 

"  Now  I  have  it  1     Now  I  have  it !'" 

He  seized  Erich's  arm,  not  at  all  gently,  but  with  violence,  as 
though  he  was  bringing  his  hanfl  down  on  the  table  and  making 
the  glasses  ring. 

Fortunately,  they  reached  the  boat  just  as  the  gang-plank 
was  being  placed.  The  Doctor  sprang  quickly  from  the  car- 
riage, and  told  the  coachman  to  tell  his  wife  that  he  would  not 
be  at  home  till  evening.  Then  he  took  Erich  by  the  arm  and 
went  on  the  boat  with  him.  Just  as  it  was  starting,  Erich  asked 
the  Doctor  if  he  was  going  to  visit  any  patients.  The  Doctor 
nodded ;  he  beheved  firmly  that  he  had  a  patient  with  him  on 
whom  he  would  work  a  radical  cure. 

As  soon  as  they  were  on  the  boat  the  Doctor  was  recognized, 
and  a  company  who  had  prepared  a  "  May-Bowl"  offered  him 
and  his  friend  a  glass.  He  filled  it,  but  did  not  drink,  explain- 
ing that  he  never  drank  doctored  wine.  The  company  was  very 
lively,  and  a  cripple  who  was  on  the  boat  was  playing  on  the 
accordeon  for  them. 

The  Wine-cai-alicr  was  sitting  on  deck,  at  a  little  table,  and 
opposite  to  him  was  a  handsome  woman  with  a  great  deal  of 
false  hair,  but  also  3  great  deal  of  charming  beauty  of  her  own. 
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They  were  smoking  little  cigarettes,  and  chatting  animatedly  in 
French.  The  Wine-cavalier  avoided  meeting  the  Doctor's  eye, 
and  the  Doctor  nodded  to  himself,  as  if  to  say ; 

"  Good  1 — a  little  shame  left  yet." 

When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  town  of  which  young  Weid- 
mann  had  spoken,  die  Doctor  said  to  Erich  that  he  was  purposely 
taking  him  to  Weidmann.  He  was  the  roan  who  knew  how  to 
help  him;  and  Erich  might,  without  any  embarrassment,  ask 
his  advice.  For  a  while  Erich  was  troubled;  but  then  it  seemed 
to  him  to  be  another  singularly  good  chance  to  undergo  another 
examination,  the  value  of  which  was  beyond  measurement. 

He  and  the  Doctor  entered  the  skiff  which  took  the  passengers 
to  the  shore.  The  company  on  the  boat  bade  them  adieu,  with 
their  glasses  in  tlieir  hands,  and  the  boat  soon  disappeared. 
Even  the  boatman  knew  the  Doctor,  and  gave  him  a  friendly 
greeting,  saying : 

"  Vou'U  find  Herr  Weidmann  there,  in  the  garden." 

They  landed  at  the  quiet  village.  Erich  was  introduced  to 
Herr  Weidmann,  who  was  a  slender  man,  and,  at  the  first  glance, 
appeared  somewhat  dried  up.  His  features  were  quiet  and 
composed,  but  m  his  clear  eye  lay  fiery  energy.  Wiedmann  was 
sitting,  with  many  others,  at  a  table,  on  which  were  papers, 
bott/es,  and  glasses 

He  nodded  pleasantly,  and  then  turned  again  to  his  cora- 
pamons,  with  whom  hi,  hj.d  been  conversing. 

CHAPTER  XL 


IT  is  not  well  for  a  man  to  hear  much  said  about  another,  es- 
pecially in  praise,  before  he  has  seen  him  face  to  face.  The 
great  power  which  this  man  possessed  seemed  incomprehensible 
to  Erich,  and  it  appeared  impossible  that  he  should  have  any 
influence  on  his  life.  The  Doctor  was  immediately  called  away; 
for  the  landlord's  father  was  sick,  and  it  was  considered  a  piece 
of  good  luck  that  the  Doctor  had  come.  Erich  walked  up  and 
down  on  the  shore.  He  seemed  to  himself  cast  upon  an  un- 
known world,  and  surrounded  by  forces  which  he  could  not 
comprehend.  How  long  it  was  since  he  had  left  Roland ! 
How  long  since  he  had  ridden  past  this  village,  which  was  then, 
for  him,  nothing  but  a  name  !  And  now  there  might  arise 
a  fate  for  him  in  this  village,  and  its  name  would  henceforth  be 
un  forgotten. 

"  Herr  Captain,"  called  out  the  boatman,  "Herr  Weidmann 
wants  you  to  come  into  the  garden." 

Erich  went  back  into  the   garden,  and  Herr  Wiedmann  met 
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him  with  a  very  different  manner  from  his  former  one.     He  told 
him  that  he  had  been  so  busy  that  lie  had  not  had  time  to  speak 

The  Doctor  soon  came  back. 

The  three  seated  themselves  at  a  table  in  a  corner  of  the 
garden,  where  the  landscape  opened  before  them  ;  and  it  was 
not  without  humor  that  Weidmann  spoke  of  the  gusto  with  which 
the  Doctor  enjoyed  administering  his  drastic  medicines.  He 
had  skilfully  selected  a  point  where  Erich  agreed  with  him;  and 
they  two  united  in  joking  with  the  Doctor,  yet  did  it  in  a  way 
which  showed  their  respect  for  him. 

Erich  learned  that  the  Doctor  had  asked  that  the  direction  of 
tht  powder-mill  should  be  given  to  him.  Weidmann  Said  that 
the  difficulties  were  very  great,  that  the  state  even  threwall 
conceivable  obstacles  in  his  way ;  yet  it  was  possible  to  find 
a  market  in  the  New  World,  and  his  nephew,  Doctor  Fritz, 
had  sent  over  from  America  one  of  the  men  with  whom  he  had 
dealt,  and  had  recommended  him  highly.  His  nephew  wished 
that  an  experienced  artillerist  could  be  found,  who  would  go  to 
America  and  set  up  a  factory  for  the  preparation  of  powder  and 
slow-matches;  for  he  would  be  certain  to  make  a  large  fortune 

The  Doctor  looked  at  Erich,  who,  however,  only  smiled  and 
shook  his  head. 

Weidmann  went  on  to  say  that  an  entirely  new  opening  had 
just  presented  itself,  for  a  stratum  of  manganese  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  a  company  was  forming  to  work  it ;  and  a  man 
who  understood  how,  could  easily  co-operate  in  the  under- 
taking. 

He  looked  inquiringly  at  Erich,  and  then  unhesitatingly 
made  him  an  offer  of  considerable  value — one,  the  profits  from 
which  would  steadily  increase. 

Erich  declined  politely  and  gratefully,  but  he  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  nor  could  he  change  his  calling.  The 
Doctor  took  him  up  sharply,  and  said  that  it  was  the  beauty  of 
our  age,  that  men  of  scientific  ability  could  enter  a  profitable 
business-life,  and  by  means  of  their  own  property  build  up  such  a 
middle  class  of  society,  as  no  other  period  of  history  had  known. 

"  That's  our  part,  that's  ours !  we  burghers  can  say.  Isn't 
this  your  opiilion  too  ?" 

"Certainly." 

"  Well,  then,  go  ahead  and  do  likewise. " 

And  he  added  how  gladly  WeLdmann's  family  would  re- 
ceive him  into  their  circle. 

Erich  answered,  smiling,  that  he  must  decline  these  deeply 
friendly  propositions.  He  very  highly  esteemed  the  freedom 
which  wealth  gives,  but  he  was  not  made  for  business-life. 
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"So?"  said  the  Doctor,  a  little  angrily.  "Do  you  know 
what  question  is  given  to  this  age  ?  It  is,  '  Will  you  work  or  be 
woiked  ?'  Why  should  you  let  yourself  be  worked  by  this  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  ?" 

"  You  surely  would  not  wish  that  I  should  work  others,  and 
drew  profit  from  their  labor?" 

"  It's  not  weU,"  said  Weidmann,  "  to  carry  a  personal  ques- 
tion into  such  large  generalities.  I  see,  and  was  prepared  to 
see,  that  the  conflicting  interests  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
trouble  you.  But  here  is  our  Doctor,  and  he  will  agree  with 
me:— social  disorders  are  similar  to  bodily  disorders.  In  the 
social  pathology,  we  recognize  this  disease  more  clearly  than 
any  other  one,  but  we  know  no  remedy  ;  and  a  disease  must  be 
long  and  thoroughly  known  before  a  remedy  for  it  can  be 
found ;  yet,  in  the  mean  time,  we  must  be  content  to  bear  it, 
and  perhaps  it  may  do  us  good." 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  rich?"  asked  the  Doctor,  who  was 
still  angry. 

"  It  would  be  unwise  to  desire  anything  that  I  cannot  obtain 
by  my  own  strength." 

Weidmann's  eye  rested  quietly  on  Erich's  face.  Erich  felt  this, 
and  although  at  that  moment  he  believed  that  he  could,  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand,  refuse  all  the  riches  of  the  world,  yet  the 
thought  passed  through  his  mind,  what  a  great  thing  it  would 
be  if  he,  free  from  all  care,  could  unite  himself  to  the  ideal  of 
life,  and  he  saw  how  he  could  gratify  every  wish  of  his  mother 

But  no,  his  mother's  first  wish  would  be,  that  he  should  re- 
main true  to  himself.  And  the  more  Clodwig  there,  or  the 
Doctor  here,  tried  to  make  him  averse  to  his  calling,  so  much 
the  more  clear  did  it  seem  to  him,  not  only  that  he  must  remain 
within  the  sphere  of  his  vocation,  but  also  that  he  had  con- 
tracted a  moral  obligation  to  Roland. 

Weidmann  remarked  that  he  had  received  from  New  York 
a  letter  from  his  nephew.  Doctor  Fritz,  who  was  about  to  send 
his  little  daughter  to  Germany  to  be  educated.  The  conversa- 
tion now  turned  on  subjects  and  things  with  which  Erich  was 
unacquainted. 

The  ferryman  approached,  and  said  that  the  last  steamboat 
was  coming  up  the  river. 

Erich  and  the  Doctor  hastily  took  leave  of  Weidmann,  who 
shook  Erich's  band  heartily,  and  begged  him  to  make  use  of  his 
aid  in  any  circumstances  where  he  might  need  it. 

The  Doctor  and  Erich  entered  the  skitf  which  took  them  to 
the  steamer.     They  hardly  spoke  a  word  during  the  trip. 

As  they  approached  the  village,  they  saw  men  and'women 
walking  up  and  down,  under  the  newly.planted  lindens ;   for  it 
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is  always  a  great  occurrLtice  when  the  boit  arrnes  which  hja 
overnight.  The  Doctors  wife  wis  on  the  wharf  ind  she 
accompanied  Erich  and  her  husband  home  She  «is  lery 
friendly  toward  Erich,  with  whom  she  hid  become  acquainted 
at  Wolfsgarten.  Erich  had  forgotten  her,  for  in  fact  he  had 
hardly  noticed  the  modest,  quiet  woman 

There  were  many  people  wiiting  for  the  Doctor  at  his  house 
Erich  was  taken  to  his  room,  and  then  to  the  library.  He  saw 
with  great  satisfaction  that  the  man  kept  pace  with  all  the  dis- 
coveries of  his  science  ;  and  he  hoped,  by  means  of  him,  to  fill 
itp  many  gaps  of  his  own  knowledge. 

The  twilight  had  commenced.  As  Erich  sat  quietly  in  a 
large  armchair,  he  heard  the  tramp  of  a  horse  before  the 
house.  He  rose  involuntarily  and  looked  out.  He  believed 
that  the  rider  who  had  just  gone  past  was  Roland ;  or  had  his 
imagination  and  his   constant   thoughts  of  the    boy  deceived 

The  Doctor's  style  of  living  was  comfortable :  everything 
showed  hiin  to  be  in  good  circumstances.  Hardly  had  they 
risen  from  the  supper-table  before  the  Doctor  was  obliged  to 
go  to  the  neigboring  village.  Erich  strolled  with  the  Doctor's 
wife  beside  the  river ;  and  there  was  a  double  satisfaction  in  her 
words  as  she  said,  that  she  wished  her  husband  always  had  such 
an  intellectual  and  agreeable  friend  for  his  companion ;  for  he 
often  felt  lonely  here  in  the  little  village,  and  had  to  create 
everything  for  himself. 

Erich  was  pleased,  for  he  recognized  in  this,  not  only  the 
friendly  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  but  also  the  warm 
and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  woman  who  would  gladly 
tring  her  husband  a  permanent  good. 


CHAPTER   XII, 
THE    HAPPY   VILLAGE. 

HERE  in  the  village  was  true  neighborly  life.  People 
called  to  the  friends  who  were  at  the  windows  and  on  the 
balconies,  as  well  as  to  those  who  were  walking  about  the  streets. 
They  joined  each  other,  chatted  and  joked,  and  here  and  there 
the  music  of  the  piano  and  singing  came  through  the  open 

The  Justice's  wife  and  her  daughter  Lina  joined  Erich  and 
his  hostess.  They  were  surprised  that  he  was  going  away 
again— ^had  thought  that  he  intended  to  remain  at  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp's  house.  And  now  Erich  learned  that  in  fact  Roland 
had  ridden  through  the  village,  and  had  passed  the  Doctor's 
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house  several  times,  making  his  horse  gallop  in  a  manner  fear- 
ful to  behold. 

Lina  was  burning  nith  desire  to  speak  to  Erich.  She  suc- 
ceeded, for  her  mother  and  the  Doctor's  wife  stopped  to  talk 
with  the.  School-director  and  his  wife,  whom  they  met,  and  who 
told  all  about  how  the  Forester's  young  wife  was  getting  along, 
for  she  was  lying  in  at  their  house.  Lina  took  the  opportunity 
and  said  abruptly : 

"  Do  you  know  that  your  pupil  Roland  has  a  sister  ?" 

"Certainly:   I've  heard  so." 

"  You've  heard  so  ?  You've  seen  her.  She  was  the  gir?i 
with  the  star  on  her  forehead,  and  the  wings,  who  met  us  at  the, 

"Indeed!     Well?" 

"Indeed!  Well?"  said  Lina  deridingly.  "Oh,  men  are 
awful !     1  always  thought  that  you — " 

"  That  I— What  about  me  ?" 

"Ah!  my  mother's  right,  I  am  too  inexperienced,  too 
awkward,  and  speak  everything  out  too  boldly.  Now,  I  be- 
lieved that  you- — " 

"Goon.     To  be  insincere  is  a  sin,  and  doubly  so  in  your  case." 

"Good!"  said  Lina,  taking  off  her  hat  and  shaking  her 
ringlets  over  her  shoulders — "  Good  1  If  you  will  say  honestly 
that  Manna  made  an  impression  on  you,  I'll  tell  you  something 
else.     But  you  must  be  honest  and  straightfonvard." 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  do  you  think  I  intended  to  say  no  ? 
If  you  do,  you  cut  off  my  road  to  honesty." 

"Now  I'll  tell  you — but  pray,  don't  you  know  it?  Manna 
asked  me  who  you  were ;  and  that's  a  good  deal  for  her.  Ah, 
Captain,  riches  are  a  terrible  thing.  People  go  and  court  one 
because  she  has  money.  But  no,  I  won't  say  that.  Don't  let 
Manna  be  a  nun." 

"Must  I  hinder  that?" 

"  Did  you  see  the  nun's  sandals  ?  Horrible !  Manna  would 
wear  things  just  like  them,  and  she  has  such  a  beautiful  foot !" 

"  But  why  shouldn't  she  be  a  nun  if  she  wants  to  ?" 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  complainingly,  "don't  you  think  I  am  a 
silly  thing?  Once  upon  a  time  a  groom,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  entered  a  castle.  Weil  1  And  there  I  thought  that  the 
groom  must  be  a  tutor  now ;  and  here—," 

She  could  not  finish  her  dream,  for  her  mother  approached. 
It  made  her  anxious  to  see  her  daughter  walking  with  the 
stranger,  and  of  course  displaying  her  horrible  ndxvetk. 

"  May  one  know  what  you  are  talking  so  earnestly  about  ?" 
asked  the  Justice's  wife. 

Lina  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  put  the  elastic  band  of  her  hat 
in  her  mouth.     Her  mother  had  often  forbidden  her  to  do  it; 
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but  she  did  it  now,  nevertheless,  as  Erich  said  v.  tl  the  utmost 
coolness : 

"  Your  daughter  was  reminding  me  that  when  we  met  it  the 
island^convent  I  was  not  very  attentive.  Allow  me  to  make  my 
apologies  now.  To  right  myself  in  your  eyes,  takes  from  my 
soul  a  burden  of  reproach  which  I  made  for  myselt  and  1  be„  of 
you  to  present  my  excuses  to  your  husband.  In  trJ.\elhng, 
one  meets  so  many  disagreeable  people,  who  think  them- 
selves people  of  quality,  that  one  becomes  unsociable  him- 
self, and  generally  injures  himself  by  it.  Now,  if  I  had  net 
met  you  again,  a  false  impression  would  have  remained  in  my 
mind  as  well  as  yours.  Ah !  on  such  a  lovely  evening,  by  your 
beautiful  river  where  everybody  is  so  friendly  and  so  happy, 
one  feels  as  though  he  would  like  to  do  good  to  every  one  he 
meets,  and  say  to  him :  '  Rejoice  with  me,  felIow-f]y,  dancing  in 
the  sun  for  the  little  time  which  is  called  life. ' " 

Erich  was  very  animated,  and  the  Justice's  wife  was  much 
pleased  with  him.  The  evening-walk  was  refreshing.  Lina 
soon  gave  her  mother  her  place  near  Erich,  and  went  to  talk 
with  the  Doctor's  wife.  They  strolled  about  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  Doctor's  wife  heard  the  rattle  of  her  husband's 
carriage  while  yet  it  was  so  tar  off  that  the  others  could  not 
distinguish  it. 

The 'Doctor  came.     He  was  cheerful  again,  for  he  said: 

"  I've  been  called  to  the  confessional,  and  a  singularly  good 
admonisher  of  mine  has  died." 

He  explained  that  a  man  had  lived  in  the  next  village,  whose 
look  had  always  slabbed  him  to  the  heart,  for  the  man  had 
sworn  a  false  oath ;  he  had  sworn  away  from  him  a  debt  of  a 
hundred  guilders.  Now,  as  time  had  passed  on,  he  had  been 
very  thankful  to  this  man,  for  he  had  done  him  good  service, 
and  had  aroused  his  faith;  for  as  often  as  he  had  met  him  he 
had  believed  in  the  baseness  of  man,  which  one  is  so  ready  to 
forget.  The  man  had  now  confessed  his  crime  on  his  death- 
bed'and  had  restored  the  money  to  him.  Now  he  stood  there 
richer  by  one  hundred  guilders,  but  had  paid  for  them  by  losing 
his  faith.  How  could  he  laugh  at  the  world  any  more,  if  he 
could  not  laugh  at  the  baseness  of  men  ? 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  hundred  guilders?" 
asked  Lina. 

"What  would  you  do  with  them?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"What  would  you  do.  Captain?"  said  the  Doctor,  turning 
suddenly  to  Erich.  "What  would  you  do  if  you  could  give 
away  a  million  ?" 

"I?"  said  Erich,  nonplused.  He  did  not  see  why  he  had 
been  asked  so  abruptly. 
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"Yes,  you  !" 

"I've  never  thought  of  it;  but  I  would  immediately  give  large 
stipends  to  all  the  German  universities.  The  rich  man  should 
think  daily  of  how  he  can  quicken  the  thoughts  of  the  man  of 
genius." 

"  Good  !"  answered  the  Doctor.  "  Every  one  thinks  at  once 
of  his  own  circle.  See !  here  is  my  little  friend  Lina.  If  she 
had  a  million  to  dispose  of,  she  would  spend  it  for  muslin, 
and  dress  the  entire  female  sex  in  blue  muslin.  Wouldn't  you, 
Mussehna?" 

Lina  was  silent,  and  her  mother  said  t 

"  Give  a  smart  answer,  Lina.     Don't  you  know  any?" 

Lina  seemed  not  to  know  any ;  but  she  and  the  Doctor  liked 
each  other  well,  nevertheless. 

When  they  had  separated,  the  Doctor  said  to  Erich : 

"  Vou  can  see  a  new  way  of  teaching  here.  The  girl's  mother 
tries  as  hard  as  she  can  to  make  her  a  sharp,  worldly  gossip ; 
but  fortunatelv  the  child  has  a  simple,  modest,  unworldly  na- 
ture; and  when  one  talks  with  her  alone,  she's  full  of  gushing 
life,  and  she  justly  deserves  the  name  of  Mussehna." 

The  Doctor  was  particularly  sociable  with  Erich,  for  he  knew 
that  earlier  in  the  day  he  had  tried  to  break  into  his  life  too  rash- 
ly and  violently.  He  was  sorry  that  Erich  had  not  become 
well  acquainted  with  Weidmann ;  he  had  been  too  preoccupied 
to-day,  or  something  else  was  the  matter  with  him.  He  ad- 
vised Erich  not  to  take  a  folse  impression  of  Weidmann  i  and 
he  laughed  quite  heartily  as  Erich  said  that  he  would  not  allow 
himself  to  judge  of  a  Rhine  landscape  universally  held  to  be 
beautiful,  when  he  had  only  seen  it  through  a  rain  or  mist.  It 
was  evident  that  the  Doctor  had  been  thinking  a  great  deal 
about  Erich  during  his  journey,  and  now  he  always  addressed 
him,  singular^  enough  as  Captain.  This  was  soon  explained, 
for  he  said  as  he  gne  his  hand  to  Erich,  when  they  parted  for 
the  night 

"  You  re  the  first  soldier  that  I've  been  able  to  live  with, 
without  a  feeling  of  apprehension.  Heretofore,  when  I've  asso- 
ciated with  officers  I  \e  always  experienced,  I  will  not  say  fear, 
but  a  feeling  as  though  I  was  near  men  who  were  armed,  with- 
out being  armed  myself  You're  always  armed  and  prepared 
for  an  attack,  though  that's  very  well.  I  take  my  words  back. 
Perhaps  a  soldier  is  a  better  teacher  than  even  a  doctor.  Now, 
good-night  I" 

When  Erich  was  alone,  all  that  he  had  seen  and  felt  dur- 
ing the  day  vanished,  and  the  form  of  Roland  rose  before 
him.  He  placed  himself  in  the  soul  of  the  boy  who  had  ridden 
after  him  to  see  him  once  more.  He  tried  to  feel  as  the  boy 
had  felt,  but  could  not  fully  do  so,  for  Roland  was  filled  with 
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anger  toward  Erich,  who  had  forsaken  hhn — Mm  vho  had  so 
lovingly  and  faithfully  given  himself  up.  The  boy  had  seemed 
to  himself  to  be  robbed,  and  so  had  ridden  hither,  and  thought 
that  Erich  must  meet  him  or  must  be  waiting  at  the  window  to 
sec  him.     The  boy  had  gone  back,  crying  with  anger. 

The  world,  of  which  he  ought  to  possess  so  much,  seemed  to 
him  inhospitable  and  strange ;  while  it  seemed  to  Erich,  who 
owned  nothing  but  his  thoughts,  as  if  suffused  with  a  blessed 
dew.  In  the  stillness  of  night,  he  thought  of  how  kindly  he  had 
been  received  yonder  by  Clodwig,  and  here  by  the  Doctor ;  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that  hospitality  was  the  most  characteristic 
fruit  of  human  progress.  In  old  times  men  entertained  gods 
and  angels,  and  they  entertain  them  yet;  for  in  the  free  oiifering 
of  what  one  has,  to  a  stranger  of  whose  existence,  even,  one  was 
unaware  till  yesterday,  the  divine  rises  in  the  soul. 

Yonder  at  Wolfegarten,  and  here  at  the  Doctor's  house 

There  Erich  had  received  fatherly  affection  founded  on  sym- 
pathy of  thought ;  here  with  the  Doctor,  just  as  much  affection 
based  on  dissimilarity,  making  their  friendship  as  nourishing 
and  homelike.  There  was  Bella,  always  wishing  to  have  some- 
thing peculiar  to  herself;  and  here  was  the  Doctor's  wife,  wish- 
ing nothing  for  herself,  only  longing  that  her  husband  might 
retain  another  friend  who  could  talk  with  him  of -deeply-learned 
things,  and  thanking  Erich  in  her  heart  for  it.  And  now  so 
many  forms— was  all  this  to  be  nothing  but  the  fleeting  experi- 
ence of  a  journey? 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

THOO    ART   ALONE   AGAIN. 

IN  the  morning,"  the  Doctor  used  to  say  of  himself,  "  I  feel 
like  a  washed  chimney-sweep."  Summer  and  Winter  he 
rose  at  five  o'clock,  studied  for  several  consecutive  hours,  and 
let  himself  be  called  only  in  extreme  cases  of  sickness.  By 
means  of  this  study,  he  not  only  kept  pace  with  his  science,  but, 
as  he  bathed  every  morning  in  fresh  water,  his  intellect  was  in- 
vigorated as  well.  Come  what  would,  during  the  day,  he  had 
housed  his  piece  of  philosophic  life.  This  was  the  reason— and 
we  may  be  glad  that  we  have  got  at  the  secret  at  last — this  was 
the  reason  why  he  was  always  so  animated,  so  earnest,  and  bold. 
He  described  these  morning  hours  to  an  old  friend  as  his 
"  camel-hours,"  for  then  he  drank  himself  full,  and  often,  when 
in  the  desert,  took  a  draught  from  his  reservoir.  However,  life 
did  not  seem  at  all  like  a  desert  to  him,  for  he  possessed  some- 
thing that  made  everything  bloom,  and  conquered  whatever  was 
barren  ;  and  that  was  his  indestructible  good-nature  and  equa- 
nimity, which  he  always  attributed  to  his  healthy  stomach. 
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He  sat  thus  studying  now,  and  as  he  heard  that  Erich,  who 
roomed  immediately  above  him,  was  up,  he  sent  a  servant  f 
invite  him  to  come  to  breakfast.  At  this  hour,  the  freshness 
of  the  man  was  yet  undestroyed.  His  wife,  who  had  some 
household  matter  to  attend  to,  or  pretended  that  she  had,  so  that 
her  husband  would  not  be  forced  to  speak  of  unlearned  things 
on  her  account,  had  left  the  room,  and  was  busied  in  the  gar- 
den, where  there  were  many  seeds  and  scions  from  Sonnen- 
kamp's  garden.  But  the  Doctor's  conversation  with  Erich  did 
not  refer  to  scientific  matters. 

Portraits  of  the  Doctor's  parents  and  grand-parents  hung  m 
the  breakfast-room,  and  the  Doctor  took  from  this  circumstance 
the  opportunitv  of  speaking  of  his  life.  His  grandfather  and 
father  had  been  shipmasters,  and  the  Doctor  had  lived  to  see  the 
golden- wedding  of  both,  and  hoped  to  live  to  have  his  own. 
When  he  had  fully  narrated  his  own  battle  with  life,  he  asked 
Erich  concerning  his  and  his  mother's  circumstances. 

Erich  unreservedly  explained  the  whole  position.  He  said 
that  his  mother  had  noble  and  wealthy  friends,  on  whom  she  re- 
lied; but  he  did  not  believe  in  their  aid,  and,  to  speak  frankly, 
did  not  wish  for  it.  The  Doctor  agreed  with  him  that  no  one 
could  materially  aid  them  without  giving  offence,  and  displayed 
quite  heretical  views  on  the  subject  of  benevolence,  scolding  at 
the  giving  of  legacies  and  petty  gifts  which  were  only  of  value 
after  the  donor's  death.  He  believed  that  it  was  much  finer  and 
better  to  make  the  life  of  a  man  or  a  family  free  from  care, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  be  more  useful.  He  related  how 
he  had  often  tried  to  persuade  some  rich  man  to  do  such  a 
thing.  This  was  impossible  with  Herr  Sonnenkanip,  for  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  person  into  whose  hat  he 
had  thrown  alms. 

The  conversation  then  turned  more  particularly  on  Sonnen- 
kamp.  The  Doctor  undertook  to  make  Erich  promise,  and 
even  enjoined  him  to  obey  him  in  it,  to  settle  all  his  outstanding 
affairs  with  Sonnenkamp. 

"  And  don't  trouble  yourself  any  further  with  this  man,  said 
the  Doctor,  as  he  broke  an  egg.  "  See,  all  is  but  a  change  of 
material.  We  eat  this  egg  with  a  good  appetite,  although  the 
hen  gets  her  food  on  a  dunghill." 

Erich  was  happy  with  this  lively,  practical  man.  He  expressed 
the  pleasure  he  felt  in  finding  in  this  little  village  so  many  really 
admirable  persons,  making  a  rich  and  full  social  life.  The  Doc- 
tor disagreed  with  this,  for  he  thought  that  the  necessity  of  being 
cast  on  one  another  for  company,  and  not  having,  as  in  a  large 
city,  the  liberty  of  choosing  one's  own  companions,  made  one 
sour,  petty,  ajid  gossiping.  In  a  large  city  one  had  no  greater 
circle  than  it  was  possible  to  make  for  one's  self;  but  the  enforced 
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union  which  existed  here,  prevented  social  life  from  being  unre- 
strained and  allogether  agreeable. 

"  On  the  whole,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "  all  that  we  get  here 
from  each  other  is  the  certainty  of  a  full  hand  at  whist." 

It  was  time  to  think  of  departing.  Erich  left  the  house  in  a 
cheerful  mood.  The  Doctor  drove  him  as  far  as  the  railway-sta- 
tion, where  he  alighted  and  clasped  Erich's  hand  warmly,  repeat- 
ing his  wish  that  they  could  live  together. 

The  train  remained  at  the  station  longer  than  it  usually  did, 
for  the  train  from  the  Lower  Rhine,  which  had  to  be  waited  for, 
was  behindhand.  A  troop  of  men,  young  and  old,  saluted  the 
Doctor,  and  entered  the  car  with  Erich,  to  whom  the  Doctor 
explained  that  these  were  wine-tasters,  who  were  going  to  a  sale 
which  was  to  be  held  that  day  at  the  vaults  of  the  Wine-count. 
He  called  Erich's  particular  attention  to  a  man  whose  face  bore 
evidence  of  his  calling,  and  said  that  this  was  the  ganger,  the 
finest  judge  of  wine  in  the  Gau.  The  Doctor  laughed,  as  Erich 
said  that  he,  too,  had  been  trying  the  wine  of  the  Gau. 

"  I've  caught  the  spirit  of  the  people." 

"  You  have  a  singular  way  of  translating  everything  for  your- 
self," laughed  the  Doctor,  "Count  Wolfsgarten,  Prancken, 
Bella,  Sonnenkamp,  the  Krischer,  the  Seven-piper,  Musselina, 
Weidmann,  the  Major,  the  Priest,  Roland,  and  1 — what  a  fine 
wine-list  1  Be  careful  that  you  don't  reel  when  you  get  out  of 
the  cellar." 

The  Doctor  suddenly  turned  and  said  : 

"You  might  yet  bring  me  to  putting  something  into  print. 
Although  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  must  be  consumers  who 
produce  nothing  in  return;  and  I  believe  that  there  is  no  'grad- 
uate' in  Germany,  who  has  not,  at  some  time,  wished  to  write 
a  book;  and  this  probably  helps  study.  But  if  you  come  again, 
get  me  to  write  my  history  of  sleep." 

The  train,  that  had  come  fiom  down  the  river,  whistled,  and 
the  Doctor  grasped  Erich's  hand  again,  and  said  with  emotion : 

"  We  are  friends  !  Remember,  that  if  one  intends  to  cease 
being  the  friend  of  another,  he  is  in  duty  bound  to  let  him  know- 
it  a  week  in  advance.     And  now,  good-bye." 

The  last  word  was  cut  short,  for  the  locomotive  whistled,  and 
Erich  was  carried  toward  home. 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  floor  ;  but  suddenly  heard  some  one 
in  the  car  say : 

"  There  goes  young  Sonnenkamp  !" 

He  looked  out  and  saw  Roland  again,  who  quickly  disap- 
peared behind  a  hill. 

Erich  heard  nothing  of  the  jovial  conversation  of  the  wine- 
tasters,  which  was  often  interrupted  by  loud  laughter.  He  had 
much,  both  past  and  future,  to  think  of,  and  was  glad  when  the 
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company  quitted  the  car  at  the  next  station,  and  he  was  left 
alone.  A  disagreeable  doubt  would  come  to  him,  whether  he 
had  been  right  or  not  in  not  having  severed  all  connection  with 
Sonnenkamp  immediately  ;  but  he  manned  himself  again,  and 
threw  all  regret  aside. 

Bodily  we  are  carried  along  by  the  power  of  steam.  And 
spiritually — how  far  are  we  masters  of  ourselves  ? 

At  several  stations,  school-boys  entered  the  cars  with  their 
satchels  on  their  backs.  Erich  learned,  on  questioning  them, 
that  their  parents  hved  in  the  country-houses  about  and  in  dis- 
tant villages,  and  that  they  went  to  school  in  the  capital  city 
every  day,  and  returned  home  at  evening.  Erich  thought 
much  of  what  a  different  early  life  that  was  from  his  own. 
Early  in  the  morning  finding  themselves  placed  in  the  midst  of 
the  noise  of  the  railway,  going  to  be  instructed,  and  then  back 
home  again  on  the  cars,  these  boys  must  soon  learn,  amid  the 
unrest  and  bustle  of  the  new  age,  to  preserve  their  inner  life, 
which  will  certainly  be  different  from  what  ours  was.  He  looked 
yet  further  into  the  future,  where  the  fearful  growth  of  large 
cities  wiU  disappear,  and  men  leave  them  for  places  where  they 
can  have  always  before  their  eyes  the  green  fields,  the  rippling 
of  the  stream,  the  blue  of  the  sky,  and  where  they  may  unite 
all  the  elements  of  civilization  which  the  life  of  men  in  great 
cities  affords.     Love  of  the  field  again  enters  man's  soul. 

While  Erich  was  taking  leave  ot  the  Doctor,  the  Justice,  with 
his  wife  and  daughter,  was  enjoying  his  morning  coffee.  They 
were  talkirig  about  the  evening  walk  with  Erich,  and  the  lady 
was  relating  the  honest  way  in  which  he  had  offered  his  ex- 

"  That's  very  well,  very  well,"  said  the  Justice.  "The  man's 
pohte  and  clever;  but  yet  it's  a  good  thing  that  he's  gone. 
He's  a  dangerous  man." 
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THE    STRUGGLING   HEART  t 


THE  sparrows  on  the  alders  and  willows  by  the  shore  of  the 
convent-island  were  twittering  and  chattering  noisily  to 
each  other.  They  must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
what  they  had  seen  that  day ;  and  who  knows  that  a  "  to-day" 
is  not  a  much  greater  length  of  time  for  them  than  for  us.  An 
experienced  male-bird — it  might,  however,  have  been  a  female, 
for  it  already  wore  the  undistinguishable  dress  of  age — sat  in  the 
comer  of  a  branch,  leaning  comfortably  against  the  trunk.  He 
told  the  others,  with  a  knowing  ^r,  what  a  glorious  time  he  had 
had  over  yonder  at  the  inn  by  the  shore,  under  the  low,  shady 
lindens.  The  waiters  had  neglected  to  remove  the  remains 
of  an  English  breakfast,  and  he  had  found  cakes  there  (but  un- 
fortuitately  the  pieces  were  too  big),  eggs,  and  honey,  and  a  lot 
of  sugar — a  feast  without  parallel.  He  contended  that  genume 
enjoyment  of  life  only  begins  when  one  enjoys  the  pleasures  of 
eating  and  drinking  CKclusively,  and  knows  nothing  about  any- 
thing else.  This  could  certainly  only  result  from  travel  and  ex- 
perience. 

The  others  wouldn't  listen  to  the  swaggerer ;  and  a  herce  de- 
bate arose,  whether,  after  all,  lettuce-seed  or  young  cabbage 
was  not  better  than  anything  that  men  get  up.  A  young  rogue 
flew  around  a  young  "  roguess,"  and  informed  her  that  behind 
the  boatman's  house  there  was  a  great  big  bag  of  linseed  hang- 
ing by  the  window.  The  rogue  assured  her  that  her  delicate  bill 
was  certainly  fine  enough  to  tip  the  seams ;  and  he  thought  it 
was  meanly  spiteful  in  men  to  hang  just  the  nicest  tidbits  in 
the  open  air,  and  then  have  them  bagged  up,  so  that  they  could 

A  bird,  flying  up  to  the  circle  hastily,  and  out  of  breath,  said 
that  the  scarecrow  in  the   field  was  nothing  but  a  stick  with 


clothes  hanging  o ,  .   ,      . 

"Because  the  silly  men  think  that  it  will  scare  birds,  they 
believe  we  think  so  too ;"  he  laughed,  flapping  his  wings  up  and 
down,  filled  with  astonishment  and  pity  at  the  stupidity  of  man. 

There  was  a  nonsensical  noise  in  the  alders  and  willows ;  and 
nearly  as  nonsensical  a  one  in  the  large  mtadow,  where  the 
convent-girls  were  teasing,  laughing,  chatting,  and  joking  with 
each  other. 
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At  a  distance  from  the  noisy  girls,  amid  the  aiders,  where  it 
was  so  pleasant  to  wander,  wajked  a  girl  whose  figure  was 
slender,  and  whose  whole  appearance  was  litlie  and  graceful. 
Her  eyes  were  lustrous— Iicr  hair  deep  black.  At  her  side 
walked  a  woman  dressed  In  the  habit  of  her  Order.  Her  form 
was  dignified;  and  quiet  and  unobtrusive  force  of  character  spoke 
in  her  whole  bearing.  Her  lips  were  naturally  so  firmly  pressed 
together,  that  her  mouth  seemed  only  a  small  red  hne. 
Her  forehead  was  bound  with  a  white  cloth.  And  her  face — her 
great  eyes,  her  delicate  eyebrows,  her  thin  nose,  her  compressed 
lips,  and  her  sharp,  yet  not  unhandsome  chin — gave  her  an  ap- 
pearance of  being  grand  and  unimpassioned. 

"Mother,"  began  the  girl,  "you  have  i-ead  the  letter  from 
Fraulein  Perini  ?" 

The  Nun— it  was  the  Superior— only  turned  her  face  a  little. 
She  seemed  to  expect  that  the  girl— it  was  Efermanna  Sonnen- 
kamp— would  speak  further.  As  Manna  remained  silent,  the 
Superior  said ; 

"Herr  von  Prancken,  it  appears,  ivill  soon  visit  us.  He 
is  a  man  of  good  family  and  position.  He  seems  to  be  a 
worldling,  but  is  not  peculiarly  so.  He  certainly  has  die  im- 
patience of  the  world,  but  I  trust  that  he  will  intermit  his  woo- 
ing so  long  as  you  are  here  as  our  child— that  is,  as  the  child  of 
the  Lord." 
I  She  spoke  very  measuredly,  and  now  stopped. 

"  Let  us  leave  this  place.  The  noise  of  the  birds  hardly  lets 
us  hear  our  own  words." 

They  passed  the  churchyard  that  lay  in  the  middle  of  the 
island,  toward  a  little  patch  of  woods,  near  a  small,  rocky  place 
which  the  children  called  the  "  Switzerland"  of  the  island. 
There  they  seated  themselves,  and  the  Superior  continued  : 

"  I  am  certain,  my  child,  that  you  will  avoid,  in  a  becoming 
manner,  any  acknowledgment  of  love,  or  any  expression  that 
Herr  von  Prancken  may  use  in  allusion  to  hLs  wooing." 

"  You  know.  Mother,"  answered  Manna,  whose  voice  was 
heart-stirring,  and  always  seemed  veiled  with  tears — "you 
know,  Mother,  that  I  have  promised  to  take  the  veU." 

"  I  know  it — and  yet,  do  not  know  it.  For  what  vou  now  say 
or  mean  is  for  us  a  word  written  in  the  sand,  which  the  wind,  or 
the  pressure  of  a  man's  foot,  may  obliterate.  Vou  must  first  go 
back  into  the  world,  and  conquer  it,  before  you  renounce  it. 
Yes,  my  child,  the  whole  world  must  appear  to  you  like  your 
dolls,  of  which  you  have  told  me— forgotten,  idle,  dead;  a 
child's  play,  on  which  one  can  hardly  comprehend  how  one  has 
lavished  so  much  attention,  so  much  love." 

There  was  silence  for  a  time.  Nothing  was  heard  save  the 
song  of  the  nightingale  in  the  shrubbery ;  while,  over  the  river, 
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crows  flew  and  sang — men  call  it  cawing— and  fled  to  their 
homes  among  the  crags. 

"My  child,"  began  the  Superior,  after  awhile,  "to-day  is 
the  anniversary  of  my  mother's  death.  I  have  prayed  for  her 
soul — in  eternity,  now— as  then.  When  she  ivas  dying — what 
men  call  dying,  but  which  is  birth—my  beloved  forbade  me  to 
stand  by  her  death-bed.  It  hardly  cost  me  a  struggle ;  for 
whether  my  parents  be  out  in  that  world,  or  the  other,  is  the 
same  to  us.  See  1  the  waves  glow  in  the  evening  light ;  and 
out  in  the  world  men  are  standing — on  mountain  and  shore— 
and  talking,  full  of  delight,  of  Nature— that  new  idol  which 
they  have  made  for  themselves ;  for  they  are  children  of  Nature. 
But  let  us  be  children  of  God,  before  whose  eyes  all  nature  ap- 

[lears  empty,  whether  thus  painted  in  color,  or  blossoming,  or 
ying  hid  in  snow." 

"  I  believe  I  understand  you,"  said  Manna. 

"Therefore  do  I  Cell  you,"  continued  the  Mother,  "it  is 
great  to  conquer  the  world — to  thrust  it  from  you — to  want  it  not 
an  instant,  and  in  its  stead  to  receive  eternal  blessedness,  even 
while  wandering  in  life.  Yes,  my  child" — she  laid  both  hands 
01  Manna's  head,  and  continued^"  I  would  give  you  strength 
— my  strength.  No ;  not  mine,  but  that  loaned  to  me  by  God. 
You  must  have  struggled  hard,  and  justly,  with  the  world,  be- 
ore  you  enter  forever,  with  us,  into  the  anteroom  of  Heaven." 

Manna  had  closed  her  eyes.  And  in  her  inmost  soul  the 
wish  arose  that  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  her,  or  that 
some  mighty  power  would  seize  her,  and  carry  her  far  beyond  it 
alL  As  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  saw  the  wondrous  glor>-  of 
the  evening  sky,  the  violet  mist  of  the  mountains,  and  the  rosy 
stream,  her  eyelids  trembled,  and  her  hand  moved  deprecat- 
ingly,  as  if  she  would  say,  "  Thou  art  nothing  but  a  dull,  a 
lifeless  tiling,  on  which  we  waste  our  love." 

With  a  trembling  voice  Manna  told  how  distracted  and  con- 
sumed her  soul  seemed.  A  few  days  before,  she  had  sung  and 
recited  the  message  of  the  angel  of  Annunciation,  and,  deep 
within  her  soul,  demons  had  rent  her.  She  had  prayed  all  day 
that  she  might  be  worthy  to  announce  such  a  message ;  and  in 
the  twilight  a  man  had  appeared  to  her,  and  her  eyes  had  rested 
on  him  with  delight.  It  was  the  Tempter  who  had  approached, 
and  his  form  had  followed  her  in  dreams.  She  had  risen  at 
midnight,  and  cried,  and  prayed  to  God  that  he  would  not  per- 
mit her  to  fall  into  sin  and  apostacy.  She  had  prayed  in  vain. 
She  spurned  and  hated  the  apparition  ;  but  it  would  not  leave 
her.  She  asked,  now,  that  a  penance  might  b^  laid  upon  her. 
It  might  behoove  her  to  fast  three  days. 

The  Superior  comforted  her  tenderly,  and  said  that  she  ought 
not  to  reproach  herself  so  much,  for  these  self-afflictions  stLmu- 
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lated  hor  imagination  and  emotions.  When  lilacs  bloom,  and 
the  nightingale  sings,  girls  are  easily  haunted  by  dreams. 
Manna  should  not  cry  over  this  dream,  but  only  banish  and 
laugh  at  it ;   it  could  only  be  banished  by  derision. 

Manna  kissed  the  Superior's  hands. 

Night  had  come.  The  sparrows  were  voiceless,  the  noisy 
children  brought  back  to  the  house,  and  only  the  nightingale 
sang  on  in  the  grove.  Manna,  holding  the  Superior's  hand,  re- 
turned to  the  convent.  She  went  to  the  large  dormitory,  took 
holy-water  and  sprinkled  herself.  In  her  bed  she  prayed  long 
and  silently,  and  at  last  fell  asleep  with  folded  hands. 

The  river  rippled  by  the  valley,  and  by  the  Villa  where 
Roland  slept,  his  lip  defiantly  curled.  It  rippled  past  the 
village  where  Erich  lay  tossed  in  thought,  in  the  Doctor's 
house ;  it  rippled  past  the  inn  where  Prancken  leaned  in  the 
window  and  stared  over  at  the  convent. 

The  moon  shimmered  on  the  stream,  and  on  the  banks  the 
nightingales  sang.  In  the  houses  slept  thousands  of  men,  and 
forgot  pain  and  joy  till  the  morning  awoke. 

CHAPTER    11. 
A  GREEN    BOUGH. 

ON  the  west  side  of  the  convent,  amid  lofty,  broad-boughed 
and  thicltly  planted  chestnut,  beeches,  and  lindens,  and 
farther  on,  under  firs  with  fresh  shoots,  stood  some  tables  and 
benches  fixed  to  the  earth.  In  the  mornings,  girls  dressed  in 
blue  sat  here  reading,  writing,  and  busied  with  work.  Some- 
times there  was  a  low  humming,  but  not  louder  than  that  of  the 
bees  in  the  blossoming  chestnuts.  Sometimes,  too,  there  was 
stirring  or  reseating,  but  not  more  than  the  fluttering  of  the 
birds  above  in  the  trees. 

Manna  sat  under  a  large  &r  at  a  table,  and  not  far  from  her, 
sat  a  child  on  a  little  stool,  under  a  tall  slender  beech  in  whose 
bark  many  names  were  cut,  and  on  which  hung  a  picture  of 
the  Madonna.  She  looked  up  occasionally  at  Manna,  who 
would  nod  to  her,  as  if  to  say  that  she  had  to  work,  and  the  child 
too  must  be  more  industrious  in  studying.  The  child  was 
called  Cricket — because  she  had  suffered  so  much  from  home- 
sickness; and  she  had  become  the  pet  of  the  whole  circle 
of  convent-children.  Manna  had  cured  the  child ;  at  least 
it  seemed  so,  for  on  the  day  after  the  performance  of  the 
sacred  piece  she  had  obtained  permission  from  a  lay-Sister,  who 
had  charge  of  the  garden,  to  have  a  little  garden  given  to 
Cricket  as  her  peculiar  property;  and  now  she  seemed  to  have 
become  rooted  among  her  flowers,   even  though  they  were 
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not  tlinae  of  home,  and  she  daily  watched  and  tended  them, 
but  was  inseparable  from  Manna. 

Manna  worked  zealously.  She  had  before  her  some  feint-blue 
paper,  on  which  she  was  painting  the  constellations  with  a  fine 
brush,  in  gold  color  from  little  shells.  Manna  took  partic- 
ular pride  in  having  the  neatest  writing-books ;  every  leaf  was 
edged  with  fine  lines  and  with  the  gi-eatest  neatness,  the  writing 
iieing  never  too  hasty  nor  too  slow.  Manna  had,  a  few  days 
tiefore,  received  the  highest  honor  which  it  was  possible  for  a 
pupil  to  obtain — she  had  been  unanimously  appointed  to  the 
riibaii  bleu.  The  three  classes  of  children,  Enfants  Jesus,  Anges, 
Enfanls  de  Marie,  had  elected  her  to  this  honor.  There  had 
hardly  been  any  selection,  it  was  so  evident  that  no  one  but 
Manna  could  be  chosen  to  the  blue  ribbon.  This  distinction 
made  her,  in  some  sort,  a  natural  Superior. 

As  she  drew,  and  occaaionaliy  glanced  over  the  children  who 
had  been  committed  to  her  care,  she  had  an  open  book  beside 
her— Thomas  S  Kempis.  In  representing  the  constellations, 
which  she  did  with  that  delicacy  and  clearness  which,  perhaps, 
is  only  possible  in  a  convent,  she  murmured  regular  words  from 
Thomas  A  Kernpis,  in  order  to  take  to  her  soul  higher  thoughts 
while  engaged  in  this  play-work. 

The  stroke  of  an  oar  sounded  from  the  opposite  shore,  and 
the  girls  looked  up.  A  handsome  young  man  was  standing  in 
the  boat,  lifting  his  hat  and  waving  it,  as  he  saluted  the  island. 

"  Is  he  your  brother  ? — your  cousin  ?"  the  girls  whispered  to 
each  other. 

Nobody  knew  the  stranger. 

The  boat  touched  the  shore.  The  girls  were  full  of  curiosity, 
but  could  not  leave  their  work,  for  everything  had  its  regular 
time.  Fortunately,  a  large,  fair  girl  had  used  up  her  green 
worsted,  and  had  to  go  to  the  convent  for  more.  She  nodded 
significantly  to  the  girls  that  she  would  soon  let  them  know  who 
he  was.  But  before  the  blonde  returned,  a  sister  had  come  and 
said  that  Manna  Sonnenkamp  was  to  come  to  the  convent. 
Manna  rose,  and  Cricket  wanted  to  go  with  her,  but  Manna 
told  her  to  stay  where  she  was,  and  she  sat  down  again  on  the 
stool  near  the  Madonna.  Manna  tore  a  little  twig  from  the  tree 
under  which  she  had  been  sitting,  and  laid  it  in  her  book,  as  a 
mark,  and  then  followed  the  Sister. 

Among  the  girls  left  behind,  there  was  much  questioning ; 
"  Who  is  he — a  cousin  ?  The  Sonnenkamps  have  no  relations 
at  all  in  Europe.     Maybe  it's  a  cousin  from  America." 

The  children  could  get  no  satisfaction,  and  were  in  no  mood 
to  go  on  with  their  study.  Manna  had  given  one  of  them  the 
sash  which  she  wore  on  her  ri^ht  shoulder,  to  keep  it  for  her; 
and  the  girl  considered  it  her  duty  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  it. 
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Manna  reached  the  convent.  As  she  entered  the  recepiion- 
room  where  the  Superior  was,  Otto  von  Prancken  rose  hastily 
and  bowed. 

"  Herr  von  Prancken,"  said  the  Superior,  "  brings  tidings  to 
you  from  your  parents  and  Miss  Perini." 

Prancken  approached  Manna  and  offered  her  his  hand ;  but 
as  Manna  had  her  book  in  her  right  hand,  she  gave  him  her  left 
hesitatingly.  Prancken,  he  who  was  generally  so  ready,  stam.- 
mered— for  Manna's  manner  had  impressed  him  strongly— as 
he  expressed  his  pleasure  at  finding  her  so  well  and  grown,  and 
said  how  pleased  her  parents  would  be  soon,  to  see  her  s(> 
changed.  The  stammering,  but  yet  deeply  impressed  manneir 
of  Prancken,  did  not  diminish  as  he  went  on,  for  suddenly,  in  th() 
midst  of  his  involuntary  emotion,  he  perceived  that  his  evideni 
feeling  was  not  unnoticed  by  Manna,  and  not  without  a  certain 
effect  on  her.  He  skilfully  continued  in  the  tone  in  which  he 
had  commenced,  and  congratulated  himself  on  his  art  in  being 
able  so  well  to  play  the  bashful,  trembling,  smitten  swain.  He 
knew  perfectly  how  to  delight  her  with  news  from  home,  and 
said  how  happy  she  must  be  to  live  on  a  blessed  isle  until  she 
returned  again  to  the  continent,  which,  however,  a  charming 
circle  of  friends  would  make  a  welcome  continent  to  her.  It 
was  not  without  self-satisfaction  that  Prancken  looked  about  at 
this  comparison,  which  seemed  to  him  as  delicate  as  new. 

Manna  did  not  speak  for  a  long  time ;  at  last  she  said  : 

"  Who  is  Captain  IJournay,  of  whom  Roland  writes  to  me  so 
enthusiastically  ?" 

Prancken  felt  annoyed,  but  said  with  a  smile : 

"  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  poor  young  man,  who  could 
instruct  our  Roland — permit  me  to  call  him  so,  for  I  love  him 
as  a  brother— for  many  reasons.  I  think  it  will  not  hurt  Roland 
to  be  acquainted  with  this  man." 

"  Roland  wrote  to  me  that  he  was  your  intimate  friend. " 

"  Herr  Doumay  has  evidently  told  him  so,  and  I  would  not 
contradict  it,  if  Roland  in  that  way  would  learn  to  respect  a 
teacher.  But,  Miss  Sonnenkanip,  I  would  not  say  so  to  you ;  I 
am  somewhat  chary  of  the  term  'Iricnd,'  and  consequently 
would  not—" 

"But  tell  me  something  of  this  man  who  calls  himself  your 

"Allow  me  to  m-jke  no  more  intimate  disclosures.  You  your- 
self wdl  agrep  with  me  in  thmking  that  it  is  our  duty  to  help 
an  unfortunate,  erring  man  e\en  though  the  past  is  not  to  be 
blotted  out 

"But  «hat  hTi  this  Herr  Dmrnay  done?"  asked  the  Supe- 
rior.        1  m  sorr;   for  his  mother,  who  was  my  companion  in 
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youth.  She  is,  it  is  true,  a  Protestant ;  but  is  what  the  world 
calls  good  and  noble," 

Prancken  seemed  perplexed,  but  with  a  motion  of  the  hand, 
by  which  he  wished  to  indicate  his  consideration  for  others,  and 
his  goodness,  and  appeared  to  be  mildly  concealing  something, 
hie  cast  his  eyes  to  the  earth  and  said ; 

"  Worthy  Mother  and  dear  young  lady  !  Do  not  ask  me  to 
speak  of  such  things  in  the  convent;  and  I  beg  you  to  regard 
what  I  said  as  forgotten.  When  I  look  around  me  here,  certain 
iiords  which  maybe  spoken  in  the  outer  world,  seem  as  unfit 
.for  this  pure  air,  as  unholy,  trivial  pictures  are  to  hang  near 
the  holy,  glorified  forms  on  these  pure  walls.  Allow  me  to 
.assure  you,  that  I  have  reliable  guarantees  that  this  young  man 
will  not  conduct  himself  unworthily." 

Manna's  aspect  seemed  to  grow  great  and  strong  as  she  said  : 

"  But  I  do  not  understand  how  a  boy,  my  brother,  should  be 

Prancken  begged  pardon  for  interrupting  her,  and  conjured 
he.r  by  all  that  was  great  and  holy,  to  forget  that  in  his  zeal  for 
truth,  he  had  said  anything  against  a  worthy  comrade,  he  had 
done  it  unthinkingly,  finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  purity 
and  loveliness.  He  begged  so  earnestly  and  showed  such  a 
good  heart,  so  full  of  the  love  of  nian,  that  Manna  willingly 
„ai  e  him  her  hand  now    and  said ; 

1  believe  jou  'ih  how  happy  I  am  that  you  are  so  good !" 
Prancken  was  happ)  but  resolved  that  Erich  should  not  re- 
mam  m  the  houw  Every  day  it  seemed  more  incompre- 
hensible to  him,  that  he  should  have  hampered  himself  with 
suth  an  antagonist  He  was  doubly  angry  at  Erich,  who  had 
seduced  him  into  being  untruthful  and  unjust ;  and  Prancken 
was  too  pioud  to  rehsh  this,  especially  as  it  would  not  have 
boen  necessary  il  he  had  been  somewhat  careful. 

"  May  I  ask  you,"  said  he,  "  to  show  me  the  lines  ?  They 
will  be  of  use  to  me— in  seeing  how  Roland  is  already  getting 
along  with  this  man.  Will  you  show  me  what  your  splendid 
brother  has  written  about  Herr  Dournay  ?" 

Manna  blushed ;  but  said  that  she  did  not  now  wish  to  speak 
more  in  regard  to  the  Captain,  and  begged  Prancken  to  use  all 
his  influence  in  expelling  the  man  from  the  house.  Prancken 
promised  to  do  what  he  could;  and  he  recovered  all  his  self- 
control,  as  he  begged  Manna,  in  a  cheerful  tone,  which  was  yet 
in  keeping  with  the  circumstances,  that  she  would  direct  him  to 
fight  with  dragons — like  a  knight  of  the  good  old  times— and 
not  give  him  such  an  easy  task.  And  yet,  while  calling  this 
task  easy,  he  felt  that  it  was  no  longer  so. 

The  Superior  arose.  She  thought  that  it  was  high  time,  and 
yet   good   time,   to    break   up   the   interview.       Prancken   had 
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aroused  a  new  emotion ;  and  that  would  suffice  for  the  present. 
In  fact,  the  Superior  was  not  so  exclusively  devoted  to  the  con- 
vent that  she  did  not  wish  that  Prancken  would  win  Manna's 
love.  Such  a  house  and  such  a  family,  wedded  to  such  wealth, 
might  be  especially  useful  to  the  convent  and  the  Church. 

•'  It  was  very  kind  in  you  to  visit  us,"  she  said  now.  "  I  beg 
you  to  remember  me  to  your  sister.  Countess  Bella,  and  assure, 
her  that  I  include  her  in  my  prayers." 

Prancken  felt  that  he  was  dismissed.  And  yet  he  would  wil- 
lingly have  said  something  definite,  and  received  the  word  of 
assurance  that  his  hope  would  be  realized.  His  face  burned  as 
he  suddenly  said,  so  modestly  and  importunately  that  it  was 
difficult  to  refuse  his  wish  : 

"  Fraulein  Manna  1  we  erring  men  in  the  world  love  to  hold 
a  steady  token  in  our  hands." 

"What  do  you  want?"  said  the  Superior,  hastily  and 
sharply. 

"  Holy  Mother,  I  would  ask,"  said  Prancken,  turning  quickly 
and  humbly  toward  the  strong  woman — "  I  would  beg  you  to 
allow  Fi-aulein  Sonnenkamp  to  give  me  the  book  she  has  in  her 

"Wonderful!"  cried  Manna.  "Indeed,  I  will!  I  wanted 
to  give  it  to  you,  to  take  to  my  brother.  Ask  him  to  read  a 
chapter  every  day,  beginning  where  the  twig  is,  and  then  he 
and  I  will  have  the  same  thoughts  in  our  souls  each  day." 

"  How  happy  this  simultaneous  elevation  of  the  soul  makes 
It  would  be  impious  to  wish  to  define  it 


"No;  my  honored  young  lady — pardon  me,  forgive  my 
boldness — I  would  beg  you  to  give  me  the  holy  book  for  my  own 
edification,  that  I  may  keep  step  with  my  brothers  and  sisters." 

'■  But  my  name  is  in  the  book,"  said  Manna,  blushing. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  Prancken  was  about  to  say;  but,  for- 
tunately, he  restrained  himself.  He  turned  toward  the  Superior, 
laid  his  hands  together,  as  if  praying  that  she  would  grant  his 
request.  The  Superior  moved  her  head  up  and  down,  and  at 
length  said  : 

"  My  child,  you  may  certainly  grant  Herr  von  Prancken  this 
prayer.     Now,  farewell  !" 

Prancken  received  the  book,  and  left  the  convent.  As  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  boat,  the  ferryman  said  to  him  : 

"  I  suppose  you  have  a  bride  over  there  ?" 

Prancken  did  not  answer.  But  he  gave  the  ferryman  a  whole 
handful  of  money.  His  heart  swelling  with  joy,  Prancken 
walked  up  the  shore  and  immediately  sent  a  telegram  to  his 
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CHAPTER  111. 
HERCULES  IN  A  BARBER-SHOP. 

THE  telegraph-operator  was  greatly  astonished,  but  dared 
not  express  his  woiider,  as  the  .  handsome,  distingue 
young  man,  who  looked  so  much  like  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
appeared  so  quiet,  and  who  yet  showed  such  utter  indifference 
for  the  dignity  of  a  public  officer — as  this  young  man  wrote  a 
despatch  couched  in  the  following  mysterious  words: 

"God  be  praised  1  A  green  hough  from  the  blessed  isle. 
New  genealogical  tree.  Manna  of  heaven.  Eternal  possession. 
A  consecrated  one,  new-born. 

"Otto  von  Prancken." 

Prancken  walked  about  in  the  tastefully  arranged  railway 
station,  and  looked  out  toward  the  mountains,  and  down  toward 
the  river  and  the  island.  The  whole  earth  seemed  to  him  cre- 
ated afresh ;  he  seemed  on  a  new  world  ;  a  veil  had  been  re- 
moved from  all  things,  and  all  was  beautiftil  and  enchanting. 
In  the  shrubbery  where  no  one  could  see  him,  he  kneeled.  Ev- 
erything was  unspeakably  well  with  him  as  he  kneeled  here— he 
should  never  have  arisen.  He  heard  a  noise  near  him,  rose  and 
carefully  brushed  his  knees.  It  was  a  beggar  who  had  dis- 
turbed him.  Without  being  asked,  Prancken  gave  him  a  con- 
sii'erable  sum;  and  as  the  beggar  departed,  he  called  after 
him,  and  doubled  the  gift. 

The  air  was  full  of  spicy  fragrance  mingled  with  that  resinous 
odor  which  opening  buds  exhale.  Countless  rosebuds  hung 
on  the  balusters  as  if  waiting,  and  from  the  steep  wall  of  rock 
which  had  been  blasted  in  building  the  railway,  a  cuckoo  sang, 
and  thousands  of  other  birds  answered.  The  whole  world  was 
filled  with  fragranceand  song :  all  was  untrammelled,  free,  blessed. 

The  people  at  the  station  thought  that  the  young  man  who 
walked  so  restlessly  up  and  down,  now  hurrjing,  now  standing 
still,  now  looking  out,  and  now  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  earth, 
must  be  ex)jecting  something  important  to  come  on  the  next 
train,  but  Prancken  expected  no  one  and  nothing.  What  in 
the  world  could  now  come  to  him  ?  All  his  desires  were  fulfilled. 
Only  he  did  not  understand  why  he  should  stay  kere  and 
Manna  there.  Not  a  minute  ought  to  pass  without  their  being 
together — one,  inseparable. 

And.  now  a  finch  flew  from  the  tree  under  which  he  was 
standing,  and  sailed  over  the  stream  toward  the  island.  "  Ah, 
could  I  fly  thither  so,  and  look  at  her  and  greet  her  from  the 
tree ;  and  at  evening  fly  to  her  window,  and  look  in  till  she 
sleeps,  and  at  morning  when  she  wakes  I" 
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Ail  that  stirs  a  young  heart  moved  in  Prancken,  and  he 
shuddered  to  himself  as  that  demon  of  vanity  and  self-delusion 
which  he  had  taken  to  himself,  whispered  to  him  :  "  Thou  art 
a  noble  enthusiastic  youth!  In  thee  is  alll" — He  hated  this 
demon  now  and  found  a  means  to  banish  it. 

Amid  some  neighboring  foliage  he  sat  and  read  Thomas  i, 
Kempis.  He  read  the  admonition,  "  Learn  to  rule  thyself,  then 
canst  thou  rule  the  things  of  the  world."  Prancken  had 
hitherto  regarded  life  as  a  joke,  not  worth  trying  to  make  any- 
thing of.  He  had  naturally  that  careless  tone  with  which 
one  commands  a  dog  to  jump  over  a  stick,  and  now  looked 
round  amaied  to  think  how  it  could  have  been  so.  Could  this 
manner  be  maintained  in  connection  with  sacred  things  ?  In 
my  father's  house  are  many  mansions,  and  it  is  well  that  children 
of  the  world  should  at  some  time  iearn  that  not  to  them  alone 
is  it  given  to  play  freely  with  the  world. 

Everything  became  in  Prancken 's  eyes  more  wonderful,  more 
enigmatical,  and  consequently  more  glorified.  If  the  buds 
yonder  by  the  hedge  could  speak  when  they  burst,  they  would 
feel,  as  the  light  comes  upon  them,  a  sensation  akin  to  that  which 
now  stirred  in  this  young  man's  soul.  Or  if  a  man  should  find 
in  the  river  below — ^a  man  who  had  lightly  heard  the  story — the 
Nibelun gen-treasure, — ancient,  beautiful,  glorious,  wondrous, 
massive  treasure — he  would  feel  as  Prancken  now  felt,  when  for 
the  first  time  he  discovered  the  Christian  doctrine  in  this  deep 
and  searching  little  book.  Everything  in  it  is  so  wise :  it  shows 
you  your  strivings  so  mildly,  and  explains  their  origin,  telling 
you  how  you  may  forsake  your  errors  and  lay  hold  on  the 
truth  t 

Prancken  sat  long  and  pondered.  Trains  came  and  went. 
Boats  sailed  up  and  down  the  stream,  but  Prancken  saw  and  heard 
all  as  in  a  dream ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  clock  of  the  convent 
struck  noon,  that  he  awoke  and  returned  to  the  inn. 

Here  he  njet  a  comrade  who  was  on  his  wedding-tour  with  his 
young  wife.  Prancken  was  welcomed  gladly^they  were  re- 
joiced to  see  him>  They  asked  him  to  go  sailing  with  them  in 
the  afternoon,  and  make  a  trip  to  the  mountains;  but  he  de- 
clined, he  could  not  tell  why.  He  looked  at  the  young  pair 
with  burning  eyes :  so  it  would  be— it  would  not  be  long  before 
he  would  be  travelling  with  Manna !  He  was  wondrously  happy 
at  the  thought  that  he  would  have  her  alone  out  In  the  great 
world  1  Why  could  he  not  withdraw  her  from  the  convent  even 
now  ?     He  exhorted  himself  to  learn  patience. 

The  noon  passed  pleasantly,  and  Prancken  congratulated 
himself  on  yet  being  able  to  make  his  jokes.  His  comrade 
ought  not  to  tell  about  the  military  casino— it  was  not  to  be 
laughed  at — and  the  big  Kannenberg  would  not  have  bet  ten 
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bottles  of  sack  that  the  pious  frame  of  mind  in  which  Prancketi 
had  been  was  anything  more  than  a  passing  whim.     Prancken 

E reduced  his  witty  sayings  like  pieces  which  he  had  learned 
mg  ago,  and  it  seemed  to  him  a  century  since  he  had  been 
on  parade— yes,  it  must  have  been  in  a  previous  state  of  ex- 

Prancken  heard,  accidentally,  while  sitting  at  the  table,  that 
on  the  next  day  there  was  to  be  a  great  pilgrimage  from  the  next 
city.  The  young  couple  consulted  as  to  whether  they  should 
not  go  and  see  the  play  at  the  place  to  which  the  pilgrims  were 
going,  and  concluded  not  to  decide  till  the  evening. 

When  Prancken  had  accompanied  his  friends  to  the  boat,  he 
went  to  the  station  and  bought  a  ticket  to  the  city;  he  was  glad 
that  he  would  be  able  to  attend  vespers  at  the  Cathedral.  He 
went  to  the  city,  and  smiled  compassionately  as  the  ready  valets 
de  place  in  the  streets  offered  to  conduct  him  to  some  place  of 
amusement :  he  smiled  compassionately  as  an  attendant  in  the 
church  asked  if  he  should  show  "the  gentleman"  everything: 
Prancken  knelt  among  the  worshippers. 

He  left  the  church,  strengthened  anew  and  calmed.  He 
wandered  through  the  city,  and  stood  for  a  long  time  near  a 
barber-shop.  No  one  would  have  thought,  and  Otto  von 
Prancken  least  of  all,  that  there  was  a  special  battie-field  for 
him,  not  out  in  the  wild  conflict  of  arms,  but  before  a  large 
window  filled  with  various  perfumes,  false  hair  for  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  and  dummies,  whose  glass  eyes  gazed  out  so  star- 
ingly  beneath  their  artistic  brows  and  lashes.  Over  the  door 
was  a  sign,  saying,  in  gold  letters,  "  Shaving  and  Hairdressing 
done  here."  Is  it  not  ridiculous  to  think  of  this  as  a  battle-field? 
Yet  it  is  not  ridiculous,  but  hard,  bitter  truth. 

Prancken  made  the  heroic  resolution  to  go  with  the  pilgrims, 
and  yet  he  wished  to  do  so  without  any  exhibition  of  haughti- 
ness, for  he  intended  to  pray  and  mortify  himself  with  them. 
In  order  to  excite  no  remark,  and  to  indulge  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  his  moral  being  in  solitude,  he  thought  it  would  be  well 
to  have  his  moustache  and  whiskers  removed  beforehand ;  but 
his  principal  object  in  this  was  to  make  himself  unrecognizable, 
for  he  feared  that  some  one  would  meet  him,  whereby  his  frame 
of  mind  would  be  disturbed,  and  others  would  be  led  to  the  sin 
of  making  light  of  serious  things.  But  before  all,  he  was  afraid 
of  the  newlyrmarried  couple,  who  would  look  at  the  pilgrimage 
as  a  play,  and  when  they  got  home  would  give  an  account  of  it. 
How  many  persons  would  then  be  led  to  godlessness  by  laugh- 
ing at  it !  And  laugh  they  certainly  would  when  they  heard 
that  Otto  von  Prancken  was  among  the  pilgrims.  Therefore,  for 
his  own  sake,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  he  muat  be  un- 
known. 
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So,  with  this  heroic  resolution— and  it  was  heroic,  for  who 
would  willingly  destroy  so  admirable  an  ornament,  especially  as 
it  will  not  return  at  once  when  called?— he  entered  the  fragrant 
shop,  seated  himself  in  a  chair,  and  gazed  in  a  mirror  at  his  mous- 
tache and  whiskers  for  the  last  time.  '  A  white  mantle — truly  a 
sacrificial  mantle  for  the  feted  lamb — was  laid  upon  him,  and 
an  extremely  agreeable  young  man,  who  had  no  suspicion  of 
his  priestly  office,  asked : 

"  Shaved,  or  liair  dressed.  Sir?" 

"Hair  dressed  !"  answered  Prancken,  with  the  quickness  of 
lightning,  for  this  seemed  a  revelation  to  him.  Curled,  elegandy 
dressed,  thus  would  he  mingle  with  the  pilgrims;  that  were 
more  deep  and  subtle,  and  it  would  not  be  without  its  influence 
on  holy  things,  for  the  pilgrims  to  see  a  stylish,  unmistakably 
military  man  worshipping  in  their  midst. 

Beautifully  curled,  did  Prancken  proceed  from  the  shop,  and 
at  every  store  that  he  passed,  he  stopped  and  gaied  m  the 
windows  which  shone  like  mirrors,  and  saw  there,  with  deep  sat- 
isfaction, his  saved  treasures — his  moustache  and  whiskers. 

He  smiled  at  the  world  like  a  conqueror. 

Prancken  knew  a  hotel  in  the  city  which  was  much  frequented 
by  the  nobility.  Thither  he  turned  his  steps,  hoping  to  meet 
some  companion  of  equal  rank,  and  persuade  him  to  accompany 
him  on  the  pilgrimage.  He  found  no  one,  for  as  soon  as  he 
entered,  he  saw  a  celebrated  actress,  who  was  starring  there, 
and  whom  he  had  fonnerly  known :  he  affected  not  to  recognize 
her,  ajid  went  at  once  to  his  room. 

The  morning  came.  The  bells  rang  for  the  departure  of  the 
pilgrims.  Then  did  a  mighty  resolution  seize  upon  Prancken. 
"  Not  too  fast,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  Make  no  great  display ; 
give  the  world  no  opportunity  for  misunderstanding  you  !  One 
owes  something  to  the  world,  and  to  the  past ;  one  must  .vork 
progressively,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  consistency  of  things 
in  removing  the  old  man  and  letting  the  new  appear  !" 

As  he  sat  at  a  window  of  tlie  hotel  and  blew  the  smoke-cloudi 
of  his  cigar  into  the  air,  he  saw  the  pilgrims  depart.  Then  he 
went  to  the  station,  took  a  ticket,    and  turned  toward  Wolfs- 

CHAPTER   IV. 
BITTEK     ALMONDS. 

IN  the  land  where  the  schoppen*  reigns,  the  ladies  gather  lo 
coffee;  and  the  wine  and  cotfee  vie  with  each  other,  and  adapt 
themselves  to  all  seasons.     In  Spring  and  Summer  it  is  delight- 
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ful  to  drink  on  one  of  the  low  hills,  amid  the  shadowy  trees, 
with  a  beautiful  landscape  before  one  :  in  Winter,  to  drink  in 
comfortable  rooms,  where  sofa-cushions  almost  too  much 
abound — cushions  embroidered  with  parrots  and  swelling  with 
worsted  dogs. 

The  coffee-party  offers  something  better  yet,  in  that  it  circu- 
lates from  house  to  house.  And  as  the  uses  of  the  schoppen 
are  not  fixed  facts,  but  are  increased  at  pleasure,  so  is  the  coffee 
but  a  modest  pretext  for  bowls  of  May-wine,  and  of  fruit-cake, 
to  follow.  And  she  who  would  do  something  extraordinary, 
has  carefully- preserved  ice  brought  from  the  city  by  rail. 

The  Justice's  wife  began  the  circle  of  Spring  coffee-parties. 
The  litde  garden  by  the  house  was  certainly  very  pleasant ;  and 
the  alder  bloomed  there  in  all  its  exuberance.  But  people  in 
the  neighboring  houses  could  look  into  it,  and  so  it  was  better 
to  transfer  the  festivities  to  the  great  room  by  the  open  balcony. 

The  worsted  sofa-cushions,  which  had  been  covered  with 
rustling  chintz,  were  husked.  The  invitations  had  been  sent, 
even  one  to  the  Countess  Bella.  She  had  sent  word  that  she 
would  come.  But  it  was  a  steady  custom  of  hers  to  send,  an 
hour  before  coffee,  a  delicately-perfumed  note,  exquisitely  writ- 
ten, to  say  that  Countess  Bella  regretted  that  her  painful  neural- 
gia would  prevent  her  from  enjoying  the  long-expected  pleasure 
— and  render  her  unable  to  meet  friends  so  highly  respected  as 
the  Justice's  wife  and  the  company. 

On  this  day,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  Countess  came, 
and  that,  too,  before  any  one  else,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  not  ex- 
actly the  height  of  style.  Lina  was  hastily  sent  by  her  mother 
to  the  parlor,  to  put  another  chair  in  it ;  for  she  had  con- 
sidered It  certain  that  the  Countess  would  not  come. 

"  I  expect  my  brother  to-day — he  has  been  travelling  toward 
the  Lower  Rhine,"  said  Bella,  In  fact,  she  intended  to  meet  her 
brother  in  the  village,  so  that  she  might  learn  something  more 
definite  in  regard  to  Manna  and  the  enigmatical  telegram.  She 
had  also  another  design ;  and  an  opportunity  for  it  soon  pre- 
sented itself 

The  Justice's  wife  was  sorry  that  Captain,  or  Doctor 
Dournay — 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  call  him  ?" 

"  Just  call  him  Doctor." 

That  Doctor  Dournay,  then,  had  paid  visits  to  the  Priest,  the 
Major,  and  the  Doctor.  Yes;  the  Major's  housekeeper  had 
told  the  Beadle  a  good  deal  about  him.  But,  singular  to  relate 
(he  seemed,  otherwise,  to  be  a  man  of  good  manners),  he  had 
forgotten  the  central  point  of  the  village,  which  assuredly  was 
the  courthouse.  To  be  sure,  on  the  evening  when  he  slept  at 
the  Doctor's  house,  he  had  very  modesUy  made  his  excuses. 
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And  the  Doctor's  wife  said  that  he  would  soon  come  hack  again, 
and  receive  a  salary  from  Herr  Sonnenkamp  which  would  be 
double  that  of  the  Justice.  Herr  von  Prancken  had  done  a 
noble  deed  in  obtaining  this  position  for  one  who  would,  it  was 
to  be  hoped — yes,  who  certainly  would — show  himself  worthy 
of  such  recommendation. 

Bella  nodded,  very  well  satisfied.  She  praised  the  lady  who 
spoke  thus,  and  so  readily  recognized  the  fact  that  one  ought  to 
help  the  unfortunate.  She  must,  however,  certainly  see  the 
danger  of  tiis.  One  could  harm  an  unreliable  man  in  no  more 
effective  way,  than  by  helping  him.  Indeed,  in  this  way,  one 
only  got  enemies,  who  but  awaited  an  opportunity  of  showing 
themselves  in  their  true  character. 

The  Justice's  wife  was  enraptured  at  the  way  in  which  this 
lady,  who  was  well  known  to  hold  herself  very  high,  flattered 
her  homely  understanding.  She  believed — and  she  was  happy 
in  the  thotighl^that  as  soon  as  one  became  personally  familiar 
with  the  Countess  von  Wolfsgarten,  one  thought  better  of  her, 
and  understood  everything  about  her,  more  clearly.  They  both 
smiled  pleasandy;  and  found  that  each  was  more  becomingly 
and  tastefully  dressed  than  either  had  thought — the  palm,  of 
course,  being  given  to  Bella.  For  it  would  be  the  extremity  of 
folly  to  contend  with  her  in  anything. 

In  fact,  Bella  looked  very  animated  to-day. 

She  told,  incidentally — for  no  one  must  be  allowed  to  misin- 
terpret the  fact — of  the  little  attack  which  the  Count  had  had  at 
Villa  Eden,  where  "  Herr  Dournay,"  who  had  excited  the  Count 
very  much,  conducted  himself  admirably. 

The  hostess  now  entered  upon  the  praises  of  the  Count,  say- 
ing, too,  how  well  he  carried  his  age.  Bella  turned  the  conver- 
sation, and  insinuated,  very  cautiously,  that  Erich  had  not 
visited  at  the  Justice's  house,  on  account  of  a  certain  shyness 
toward  houses  of  Justice,  and  especially  toward  the  servants  of 
the  reigning  Prince.  It  was  not  without  eagerness  that  the 
hostess   asked   for   further   information,   and   was   told,    under 

Eromise  of  greatest  secrecy — but,  of  course,  the  Justice  was  to 
arn  all  about  it — that  certain  political  expressions,  yes,  even 
instructions,  printed  in  a  foreign  paper— that  is,  one  published 
just  beyond  the  greenish -yellow  boundary-post — had  caused  the- 
honorable  Lieutenant  Dournay  to  ask  for  a  discharge,  rather 
than  to  receive  a  dismissal  from  the  army. 

"  But  why  did  they  give  him  the  rank  of  Captain?"  asked  the 
hostess. 

"  You're  as  shrewd  as  the  justice  himself,"  answered  Bella. 
She  did  not  seem  prepared  for  this  question  ;  and  only  said  that 
it  did  not  become  her  to  hinder  a  poor  young  man  in  his  en- 
deavors to  obtain  bread.     It  had  evidently  been  done — and  here 
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Bella  seized  her  friend's  hand,  and  held  it  between  both  of  hers, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  great  secret  she  was  Imparting— it  had  evi- 
dently been  done  for  his  mother's  sake,  who  had  been  a  favorite 
of  the  Prince's  mother.  And  consequently  it  was  natural  that 
any  noise  about  the  affair  should  be  avoided. 

Bella  smiled  charmingly,  and  yet  could  hardly  keep  her  smile 
from  expressing  a  condescending  pity  as  the  Justice's  wife  said : 
"  Then,  my  husband  was  right  again.  As  we  were  returnmg 
from  your  reception~ah,  it  was  so  lively  and  pleasant  I— my 
husband  said  to  me  and  my  daughter :  '  Children,  I  tell  you 
this ;  Herr  Dournay  is  a  dangerous  man  I'  Ah,  men  are  much 
more  clever,  ajid  understand  each  other  better  than  we  women 
do." 

The  justice's  wife  seemed  to  be  losing  herself  in  universal 
speculations  in  regard  to  men ;  she  loved  to  do  so,  and  always 
maintained  that  a  person  who  lived  over  a  ground-floor  full  of 
court-records,  received  very  mournful  impressions  of  mankind. 
But  Bella  did  not  appear  to  be  edified  by  these  reflections,  and 
asked  casually : 

"  Has  your  husband,  who  saw  through  this  Dr.  Dournay  so 
cleariy,  told  Herr  Sonnenkamp  his  impression?" 

"It's  clear,"  said  the  hostess,  "that  he  ought  to  do  so. 
Won't  you  tell  him,  Countess,  that  he  ought  to  express  his 
opinion  to  Herr  Sonnenkamp  ?  Unfortunately,  he  doesn't  mind 
me  at  all,  but  he's  always  quite  ready  to  obey  you  in  every- 
thing." 

"  Vou  must  understand,"  said  Bella,  "  that  I  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  affair.  My  brother  looks  at  him  as  a  sort  of  com- 
rade, although  they  were  not  in  the  same  regiment ;  and  besides, 
my  husband  has  a  morbid— I  might  say  an  enthusiastic— feehng 
in  regard  to  the  young  man.  Vou  are  quite  right;  your  bus-, 
band  ought — " 

Bella  was  getting  on  so  securely  that  she  felt  certain  that  the 
Justice  would  be  at  Sonnenkamp's  before  evening,  and  this  Herr 
Dournay  be  permitted  to  convert  his  self-assurance  into  money 
elsewhere;  for  Bella  did  not  want  Erich  near  her;  he  was 
disturbing— almost  distressing  to  her.  She  held  her  closed  fan 
clutched  in  one  hand,  and  beat  quick  time  on  the  other  with 
it,  and  repeated  to  her  soul  what  the  Justice  had  said — "  This 
Dournay  is  a  dangerous  man," 

The  Justice's  wife  was  really  a  liberal-minded  woman,  and  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Chief-Justice  who  had  offered  a  deter- 
mined resistance  to  the  ministry  in  the  days  when  Mettermch 
ruled  Germany.  In  addition  to  this,  she  had  always  been 
wealthy,  and  that  is  a  great  assistance  to  liberal  views.  She 
even  felt  the  pride  of  a  commoner,  in  not  yielding  in  any  poinl 
to  the  nobility;   but  in  Bella  she  saw  an  amiable  woman,  hei 
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superior  in  intellect,  and  accordingly  subordinated  herself  to  liel 
without  perceiving  that  this  subordination  amounted  to  humility 
toward  a  Countess.  Belia  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  this,  and 
conducted  herself  toward  the  Justice's  wife  In  that  confiden- 
tial manner  which  is  used  only  between  equals ;  but  now 
she  refrained  from  being  extravagantly  amiable,  for  that 
might  lead  her  hostess  to  attribute  her  visit  to  another  and  a 
false  motive. 

Lina  entered  the  room ;  she  looked  charmingly  domestic  in 
her  blue  frock  and  high  white  apron.  Her  mother  sent  her 
away  immediately :  the  child  ought  not  to  be  by,  for  perhaps 
the  Countess  had  something  important  yet  to  say. 

"  Your  child  has  developed  wonderfully,  and  speaks  French 
very  well." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  hostess.  "  I  don't  know  how  it  is 
with  other  girls  now-a-days,  but  Lina  is  very  awkward  yet,  and 
has  no  piquancy,  and  is  full  of  terrible  naivete.  Just  think,  the 
child  has  been  dreaming — it's  incomprehensible  to  me  how  con- 
vents put  such  things  in  girls'  heads — but  she's  been  dreaming 
that  this  Captain  Dournay  only  offered  himself  as  Roland's  tutor 
because  he's  secretly  in  love  with  Manna,  whom  he  saw  at  the 


Bella  pretended  to  be  very  much  struck  by  this,  and  wanted 
to  hear  again  about  the  meeting  with  Erich,  but  the  Justice's 
wife  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  difficulty  she  experienced  in 
making  Lina  a  wide-awake  girl,  Bella  might  certainly  have  said 
to  her:  "You  want  to  transform  this  simple,  good  child,  who 
has  no  particular  ability,  no  singular  beauty,  but  is  good-hearted 
and  open.  You  are  always  worrying  her  with  '  Come,  be  lively, 
be  hoyden,  be  jolly,  sing  and  dance  around !'  You  are  trying  to 
juake  a  dark-haired  girl,  with  burning,  brown  eyes,  out  of  your 
blue-eyed  blonde."  Bella  might  have  said  all  this,  but  she  was 
silent.  She  pressed  her  thin  lips  closely  together,  her  nostrils 
trembled,  and  at  that  moment  she  despised  al!  mankind.  She 
ivas  spared  from  expressing  her  feelings,  for  the  ladies  began  to 
arrive.  They  were  extremely  glad  to  meet  the  Countess,  and 
yet  each  one  was  angry  that  now  she  could  not  outshine  n/Zthe 
others  in  finery  and  general  effect. 

Yes,  such  are  the  ladies  when  they  meet  for  coffee  ! 

There  are  things,  institutions,  and  conditions  which,  having 
once  got  a  bad  name,  always  retain  it ;  and  the  charming  insti- 
tution called  a  ladies'  coffee-party,  shares  the  same  fate.  At 
the  first  word  spoken  in  regard  to  it,  every  reader  and  hearer 
is  convinced  that  there  is  some  hidden  sneer  or  joke  to  be  pro- 
duced. For  it  has  once  been  decided  that  cofi'ee-parties  are 
nothing  but  gossiping  affairs,  and  masks  for  mutual  admiration. 
And  yet  they  are  a  fine  thing;  except  when  cards  are  played. 
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and  the  ladies  go  so  far  as  those  court-ladies  do  who  get  up  reg- 
ular card-parties,  and  have  a  gilt-edged  book,  bound  in  beautiful 
black  morocco,  on  the  back  of  which  is  the  inscription,  "Hours 
of  Devotion,"  but  which  con  n  n  h  ng  1  ut  blank  leaves, 
where  they  score  their  points  a  d  m  k  h  reckoi\ing.  But 
that's  only  among  the  court-lad  H  n  our  comfortable  , 

little  city,  we  have  not  reached  u  h  a  p  h  of  civiliiation. 
Cards  are  not  yet  the  book  of  s  1  -a  on  f  om  all  evil  and 
weariness.     Yet  people  here  amu       h  n  as  much  as  pos- 

sible. And  why  shouldn't  they  k  fp  opl — and  quite  sharply, 
too,  sometimas  ?  What  do  o  h  do — m  n  for  instance — in 
higher  regions,  over  their  wine  ?  Are  they  always  discussing  the 
Ideal  ?  Here  the  news  from  the  city  is  spoken  of.  And  he  who 
takes  no  interest  in,  or  holds  himself  aloof  from  this,  does 
nothing  for  the  city — for  his  neighbor.  And  these  ladies  who 
tell  each  other  this  thing  and  that  about  what  is  known  as  the 
"gentry,"  and  about  the  so-called  "people,"  are  the  same 
women  who  have  established,  and  kept  up,  benevolent  associa- 
tions. Let  us,  therefore,  without  any  evil  by-thoughts,  be 
guests  at  the  "  ladies'  coffee." 

Here  comes  Mrs.  White.  Behind  her  back  she  is  called  Mrs. 
Coal ;  for  her  husband  Is  a  dealer  in  coal  and  wood.  She  has 
black  curls— and  a  dark  complexion,  which  always  looks  as  if 
she  had  not  washed  her  face  completely  clean.  And  as  the 
good  lady  knows  that  she  is  called  Mrs.  Coal,  she  always  dresses 
in  what  is  known  as  "  night-white,"  which  certainly  is  not  in 
keeping  with  her  dark  complexion  and  hair,  in  bright  daylight, 
although  she  appears  quite  enticing  by  candlelight.  Unfortu- 
nately, she  has  the  unhappiness  to  squint,  and  yet,  with  such  a 
sweet  expression  that  one  would  think  that  her  eyes  forever  held 
a  languishing  glance  of  love. 

Yonder  is  tlie  Cement-manufacturer'a  wife,  large  and  stately, 
who  never  laughs,  but  is  always  unspealably  earnest,  as  if  she 
carried  around  with  her  some  vast  secret ;  but  she  had  no  secret 
to  disclose,  except  that  she  had  nothing  to  say. 

There  sits  the  School-director's  wife— beautiful,  but  a  little  too 
much  inclined  to  embonpoint.  She  is  known  as  Mre.  Clothes- 
horse,  for  she  dresses  well.  She  is  always  smiling;  and  one 
might  almost  believe  that  she  would  smile  if  she  were  to  an- 
nounce, or  receive,  the  ne\vs  of  some  one's  death.  She  hag 
very  beautiful  teeth. 

Here  is  the  Steamboat-agent's  wife — lovely,  and  the  mother 
of  eleven  children.  The  whole  company  is  vexed  with  this 
brave,  round,  little  woman,  because  she  does  not  let  her  cup 
stand  on  the  table,  but  holds  it  up  in  her  left  hand,  and 
incessantly  dips  cakes  in  it ;  nods  to,  and  agrees  with,  every- 
body, and  seldom  expresses  her  opinion,  and  even  when  she 
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does,  her  mouth  is  so  full  that  nobody  understands  a  word  she 

Then  there  were  two  English  women,  who  lived  in  the  village. 
They  were  simply  commoners,  and  were  liked.  They  were  not  of 
any  social  eminence ;  but  they  appeared  to  be,  for  they  were  inde- 
pendent. They  lived  in  their  own  house,  needed  no  visits,  and 
were  like  the  island  from  which  they  came,  which  produces  and 
possesses  everything  that  man  requires.  Whenever  they  went 
to  a  company  they  were  new-comers,  and  were  always  welcomed 
anew;  while  the  amiable,  helpless  way  in  which  they  spoke 
German,  and  made  outlandish  grammatical  constructions,  chal- 
lenged everybody's  friendship — Bella's  especially. 

Tbe  chatting  of  the  women  was  like  the  singing  of  birds  in 
the  woods.  Each  sings  in  its  own  way,  polishes  its  little  bill, 
and  does  not  trouble  itself  about  the  others — hardly  listens  to 
them.  Only  two  expressions  were  generally  heard  and  repeated: 
for  Mrs.  White,  called  Coal,  made  the  happy  remark  that  even 
when  Count  Clodwig  did  not  wear  his  orders,  one  seemed  to 
see  them  ;  and  the  wife  of  the  district  judge  would  not  be  re- 
strained from  repeating  this  to  Bella. 

Another  subject  awakened  general  interest.  They  were  dis- 
cussing the  question^not  knowing  what  originated  it — whether 
it  was  agreeable  or  not  for  men  to  smoke ;  and  Mrs.  Clothes- 
horce  said  that  her  good  man  often  wished  that  he  was  a  pas- 
sionate smoker,  so  as  to  wean  her  from  the  love  of  it.  Bella 
steadily  smiled  that  agreeable  smile  which  is  so  cold,  but  yet  so 
enchanting. 

The  conversation  barely  touched  on  Sonnenkamp,  but 
fastened  on  Erich.  And  why  not  ?  To  be  sure,  there  are 
thousands  of  people  riding  past  the  village  during  the  summer, 
and  a  person  might  live  close  to  the  road  that  led  to  the  ancient 
castle  and  other  things  worth  seeing;  but  when  would  such  a 
singular  apparition  as  Erich  come  and  remain  at  the  village  ? 
Erich  was  a  strange  bird,  who  wished  to  establish  its  nest  in 
the  mysterious  house  of  Sonnenkamp.  He  was  not  to  be 
harmed,  not  a  feather  was  to  be  ruffled.  And  yet,  one  would 
like  to  know  where  he  came  from,  and  say  what  one  thought 

The  hostess  said  that  she  had  actually  wanted  to  invite  the 
M^or  to  the  lunch,  for  he  knew  most  about  the  Captain-doctor. 

Of  course  the  ladies  had  tetting,  embroidery,  and  needle-work 
with  them,  but  this  was  only  for  appearance'  sake — they  did 
not  wish  to  seem  idle. 

When  they  heard  that  Erich's  mother  was  a  lady  of  the  best 
nobility,  each  said  that  she  had  thought  so,  for  such  a  thing  is 
not  easily  concealed.  Upon  this  remark  Bella  lavished  a  gra- 
riou^  gknce  on  the  whole  conipany. 
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The  Justice  dow  came  in  to  spend  a  little  quarter  of  an  hour 
with  tlie  ladies,  and  Bella  asked  him  to  take  a  seat  beside  her. 
She  expressed  her  hope  that  no  disturbing  element  would  ever 
be  introduced  into  this  innocent  and  happy  circle,  as  the  effect 
of  such  an  occurrence  could  not  be  other  than  bad. 

The  Justice  stroked  his  rough  moustache,  and  looked  at  her 
with  surprise  in  his  good-humored  eyes,  for  he  could  not 
suspect  that  this  was  to  prepare  him  for  what  his  wife  was  to 
say.  He  soon  excused  himself  and  left  the  room,  and  his  wife 
now  said  that  Lina  had  joined  the  singing-society  of  the  village : 
they  v^ere  practising  for  the  great  musical  festival  which  wis  to 
take  place  in  the  neighboring  city,  and  Lmi  would  evidently 
sing  a  solo. 

Bella  gave  her  opinion  in  a  manner  which  was  edif>mg  and 
yet  contemptuous.  She  hated  musical-festn  als  for  she  was 
convinced  that  nobody  but  herself  understood  music  and  that 
that  only  was  music  which  she  herself  produted  ^t  such 
entertainments  hundreds  of  ordinary  young  people  of  both  sexes 
sing  oratorios  by  Handel,  Haydn,  or  Bach,  and  this  vexed 
Bella; — and  then  these  people  are  perfectly  convinced  that  they 
rnderstand  music  1  If  she  had  been  able,  she  would  have  for- 
bidden these  festivals,  under  penalty  of  the  law.  For  this 
reason  Bella  cordially  hated  oratorios,  and  only  said:  "I  dis- 
like them,  and  that  ought  to  convince  others  that  there's  noth- 
ing in  them." 

She  was  full  of  graciousness  and  good-will.  She  had,  as  she 
said,  nothing  against  the  German  masters  of  oratorio ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  she  did  not  like  to  think  that  the  wives  of  the 
Justice  and  the  School-director,  the  daughters  of  the  pensioned 
Head-forester,  as  well  as  those  of  the  tailor  and  shoemaker, 
should  imagine  they  were  working  most  artistically  when,  in 
fact,  they  had  not  a  sound  tone  in  their  throats. 

Lina  now  appeared  with  a  new  lustre,  for  everybody  asked 
her  to  sing.  The  English  women  were  very  anxious  to  hear  a 
German  song  ;  but  Lina,  who  never  gave  herself  airs,  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  gratify  them.  Her  mother's  eyes  rolled  in 
wrath,  but  Bella  laid  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  angry  mother, 
and  said  that  Lina  was  right,  for  to  commence  singing  so 
suddenly  would  not  be  to  her  advantage.  And  now  followed  an 
unheard  of  event;  Bella  rose,  went  to  the  piano,  performed  a 
prelude,  and  then  played  a  sonata  by  Beethoven,  with  the  skill 
of  a  master.  All  were  in  ecstasies,  and  the  house  of  the 
Justice  was  exalted  beyond  precedent,  for  no  house  but  the 
Castle  Wolfsgarten,  and  other  noble  mansions,  could  boast  that 
Bella  had  ever  touched  the  keys  in  it. 

Bella  received  overwhelming  praise,  but  deprecated  it  and 
said,  half  in  earnest  and  half  in  sport,  that  everybody  who  wears 
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long  clothes  wants  to  play  the  piano.  Bella  was  like  hel 
brother  in  being  able  to  be  happy  a  whole  day,  whenever  she 
succeeded  in  saying  something  sharp,  and  she  was  extremely 
delighted  now,  as  she  said  : 

"Every  girl  thinks  that  she  must  learn  to  knit  a  musical 
stocking," 

She  beat  time,  accenting  the  words  "  musical  stocking,"  as  if 
they  were  a  musical  measure.  Every  one  laughed,  but  the 
English  women  seemed  puzzled,  and  Bella  was  happy  to  be  able 
to  explain  what  she  meant,  and  said: 

"  Yes,  to  knit  a  stocking  of  notes,  and  the  principal  thing 
■u'ith  them  is  not  to  drop  a  stitch — a  note.  I  really  believe  that 
the  dear  children  regard  the  four  parts  of  a  sonata  as  the  four 
parts  of  a  stocking ;  the  border  is  the  introduction,  the  shank  is 
the  adagio,  the  heel  is  the  caprizzio,  and  the  tip  of  the  toe  the 
finale.  Only  a  person  who  has  a  special  talent  should  be 
allowed  to  learn  music." 

All  the  ladies  agreed  with  her  perfectly,  and  spoke  of  how 
much  time  is  lost  at  the  piano  by  girls  who  stop  practising  en- 
tirely when  they  are  married. 

The  Justice  had  been  called  in,  and  if  there  is  one  heaven 
above  the  other,  it  opened  before  him  as  Bella  praised  Lina's 
singing,  which  she  had  heard,  and  asked  that  the  girl  might  be 
allowed  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  her  at  Wolfsgarten,  where, 
very  probably,  she  might  give  her  considerable  instruction. 
The  look  which  the  Justice's  wife  gave  him,  spoke  joy  ineffa- 
ble ;  and  then  how  charming  it  was,  that  all  the  ladies  had 
heard  this  request  I  The  hostess  seemed  to  herself  wonderfully 
good-natured  and  condescending  for  being  on  such  fnendly 
terms  with  the  Doctor's  wife,  Mrs.   Coal,  and   the   merchant's 

Bella  now  praised  the  excellent  spice-cake  which  her  hostess 
made,  and  wanted  to  know  the  recipe  for  it.  She  was  told  that 
what  made  it  taste  so  good  was  a  certain  mysterious  quantum  of 
bitter  almonds.  The  lady  of  the  house  promised  to  write  out 
the  recipe,  but  said  that  she  was  always  forgetting  it. 

They  had  hardly  tasted  the  May-wine,  and  discovered  that 
nobody  knew  how  to  make  it  as  well  as  the  Justice,  before  it  was 
announced  that  Hen*  von  Prancken  had  arrived. 

The  Justice  went  down  to  meet  him,  his  wife  detained  Bella, 
and  Lina  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  Prancken  decline 
to  come  in  for  a  moment,  Bella  took  a  very  hasty  leav.;,  and 
went  away. 

After  Bella's  departure,  it  seemed  to  all  the  ladies  as  if  the 
court  had  disappeared.  They  drew  together  more  confiden- 
tially, and  for  the  first  time  seemed  really  at  home  and  com 
fortable. 
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The  English  women  were  the  first  to  take  leave,  and  the 
others  soon  followed,  in  order  not  to  appear  less  fashionable 
than  they ;  and  soon  the  parents  and  their  child  were  alone. 

The  Justice's  wife  took  her  husband  into  another  room,  and 
impressed  on  his  mind  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  justice  of  the 
■peace  to  keep  his  district  in  good  order. 

The  Justice  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  faithfully;  and 
•whoever  spoke  of  him  said,  "  He  is  the  best  man  in  the  world." 
But  he  certainly  was  not  too  enthusiastic  in  his  vocation,  and 
.always  said  :  "  What  have  1  to  do  with  other  men's  affairs  ?  If 
;l  were  rich,  I  would  never  in  my  life  trouble  myself  with  other 
jjeople's  grievances;  but  just  live  quietly,  and  enjoy  myself." 
;i5ut  now,  since  he  had  once  been  placed  in  office,  he  discharged 
his  duties  conscientiously.  It  was  very  much  against  his  will 
that  he  was  brought  to  interfere  in  Erich's  affairs,  and  only 
yielded  when  his  wife  told  him  explicitly  that  it  was  Bella's  wish 
that  he  should  do  so. 

And  now  the  husband  and  wife  were  in  happy  accord,  when 
suddenly  a  great  racket  and  crying  was  heard  in  the  next  room. 
Lina  had  let  a  whole  waiter  full  of  cups  fall. 

No  greater  evidence  of  her  mother's  happiness  could  possibly 
have  been  given,  than  what  she  said  to  Linat 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear  child  ;  the  thing  has  happened,  and 
there's  no  use  in  crying  over  spilt  milk,  Whyl  what's  the 
matter?  A  minute  ago  you  were  so  red,  and  now  you're  pale  ! 
1  ought  to  thank  God  for  sending  us  a  little  disappointment, 
for  there  ought  to  be  a  little  of  that  in  every  pleasure !" 

Lina  was  quiet,  for  she  could  not  tell  what  she  was  thinking 
!)f  when  she  let  the  waiter  and  cups  fall  out  of  her  hand. 

CHAPTER  V. 
THE  SOUL  OF  THE  WORLD. 

WHY  didn't  you  come  in  for  a  minute  and  sec  these 
worthy  people  ?"  Bella  asked  her  brother  as  they  sat  in 
the  carriage.  Whenever  she  left  a  company  where  she  had 
been  particularly  amiable,  this  frame  of  mind  always  lasted, for 
a  time,  during  which  she  smiled  at  the  air,  the  cupboards,  and 
ihe  chairs.  She  felt  in  this  humor  now.  She  still  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  her  benevolent  amiability :  but  her  brother  had  come 
from  a  strange  world;  he  had  spoken  to  no  one  that  day  except 
.—who  would  have  thought  it  of  him?— to  his  own  soul,  or, 
moie  properly,  to  Manna's. 

"  I'm  going  to  leave  the  world,"  said  he  ;  "I  want  to  forget 
it  and  have  it  forget  me.  I  know  it  through  and  through— 
everything  is  narrow,  empty,  dry,  a  puppet-show.     When  you 
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have  been  making  these  puppets  dance  awhile,  you  can  put 
them  away  in  the  closet  of  forgetfulneas  again."  ' 

"  You  seem  a  little  nervous,"  said  Bella,  laying  her  hand  on 
her  brother's  shoulder. 

"Nervous?  That's  another  counter.  Nervous?  Howofteii 
have  I  heard  that  word  and  used  it  myself!  What  does 
'nervous'  mean?  Nothing.  I  have  been  broken  down  and 
built  up  anew.  Ah,  sister,  a  miracle  has  happened  to  me,  and 
all  miracles  are  plain  to  me.  Ah,  I  don't  know  how  I  will  evei  ■ 
come  back  to  the  world  again !" 

"Charming!  I  congratulate  you ;  you  are  certainly  in  love." 

"In  love?  God  I  don't  say  that!  I  am  consecrated,  sancti- 
fied. Ah,  yet  I  am  such  a  poor,  frail  worldling  that  I  am 
afraid  to  acknowledge  it  to  you,  my  only  sister.  I  would  never 
have  believed  that  1  was  capable  of  such  emotion — I  know  not 
what  to  call  it — such  rapture,  such  ecstasy  thrilling  through 
every  nerve.     Oh,  sister,  what  a  girl !" 

"  It's  not  true,"  said  Bella,  laying  her  head  back  on  the  cush- 
ion. It's  a  fable  that  we  women  are  the  riddle  of  the  world;  you 
men  are  much  more  so.  Such  romantic  ideas  to  come  over  you, 
over  Otto  von  Prancken,  the  exquisite  connoisseur  of  the  ballet ! 
Good,   charming!     The   strongest   force   is   the   force  of  illu- 

Praiicken  was  silent :  he  heard  Bella's  words  as  if  they  came 
from  a  vanished  world.  When,  where,  had  he  thought  and 
heard  of  the  ballet?  And  yet  as  he  heard  that  word,  beautiful 
women,  smiling  roguishly,  and  charmingly  dressed,  danced 
before  his  memory. 

His  heart  beat  like  a  hammer  against  the  book  in  his  breast- 
pocket. He  was  on  the  point  of  telling  his  sister,  that  for  the 
last  few  days  he  had  hardly  known  himself,  and  that  he  hao 
often  been  obliged  to  think  of  his  name— -of  everything  which 
he  had  desired  and  now  longed  for.  He  had  gone  as  if  drunk 
through  the  world,  which  had  seemed  to  him  like  a  jihantasm  1 
The  rumbUng  trains  of  cars ;  the  cities  and  castles  mirrored  in 
the  river;  all  are  but  phantasms  and  will  vanish.  Only  the  soul 
exists — the  soul  alone. 

Thus  had  Thomas  &  Kempis  affected  him,  thus  he  had  read 
the  words  on  which  Manna's  deep-brown  eyes  had  rested.  All 
this  now  passed  through  his  mind ;  he  could  not  make  his 
sister  comprehend  it— she  could  not  conceive  of  it— he  himself 
hardly  did  so.  He  determined  to  keep  it  all  to  himself,  and, 
changing  his  tone  with  great  self-command,  he  said  smiling; 

"Yes,  Bella,  the  power  of  love  has,  in  a  certain  degree,  some- 
thing consecrating,  if  such  a  word  is  allowable." 

Bella  said  laughingly  that  he  had  made  that  remark  in  the 
tone  of  a  Protestant  candidate  for  the  ministry,  making  a  decla- 
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ration  of  love  to  the  pastor's  daughter,  dressed  in  rose-colored 
calico,  and  listening  to  it  in  the  shrubbery  of  the  parsonage- 
garden.  She  considered  it  a  beautiful  and  honorable  guaranty 
of  the  depth  of  his  feeling,  that  he  had  not  entered  the  Justice's 
house,  and  praised  hira  for  abandoning  his  intentions  toward 

Otto  nodded  as  though  a  little  ashamed,  and  took  the  oppor- 
'tunity  of  speaking  about  Manna  ;  doing  so  with  so  much  erno- 
lion  and  earnestness,  that  Bella  was  every  moment  more 
^astonished.  She  let  him  tell  his  story  quietly,  but  while  he 
.spoke  she  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  whispered  softly  to 
l.ierself:  "  Seven  times  nut-brown  eyes,  and  three  times 
■gazelle-eyes,  is  glorious  beyond  measure." 

They  went  through  a  little  forest  of  firs  fragrant  with  balsam, 
and  it  seemed  to  Prancken  as  if  this  odor  exhaled  from  the  book 
in  his  vest-pocket,  and  penetrated  him  and  all  things.  With 
his  eyes  lixed  as  in  reverie  he  said  : 

"Since   the   time   of   our   great-uncle,    no   meniber   of  our 
family  has  entered  the  service  of  the  Cliurch.     I  will — " 
"Surely  not?" 
"  I  will,"  continued  Prancken,  "  devote  my  second  son  to  the 

It  seemed  infinitely  comical,  and  yet  Prancken  said  it  in  deep 
earnest,  as  he  leaned  back  comfortably  in  the  carriage,  sending 
out  from  his  mouth  dense  clouds  of  cigar-smoke. 

Bella,  who  usually  had  some  quick  objection  or  adroit 
approval  ready  for  all  occasions,  was  silent  now,  and  Otto,  who 
felt  deeply  the  peril  of  entering  on  another  subject,  s,--omed  to 
himself^  to  be  bewitched.  He,  the  lofty,  the  supercilious,  must, 
like  a  braggart  who  finds  himself  one  of  the  company  in  a 
drinking  bout,  drink  deeper  and  deeper,  even  though  he  does 
not  relish  doing  so. 

"  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  advice,"  said  Bella,  at  last. 

"  I  would  like  to  listen  to  it." 

"  Otto,  I  believe  that  at  this  moment  you  fed  what  you  say ; 
I  will  even  beUeve  that  the  feeling  will  last :  but,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  don't  let  anybody  notice  it,  for  it  will  be  looked  upon  as  a 
hypocritical  humility,  assumed  in  order  to  win  this  rich  and 
pious  heiress.  Also,  for  the  sake  of  your  dignity,  for  the  sake 
of  your  position — not  to  speak  of  other  reasons— -leave  off  these 
extravagances.  Otto,  I'm  not  speaking  my  own  opinions,  but 
the  views  of  the  world—  abandon  these  celestial  raptures.  Par- 
don me  if  that's  not  the  right  expression ;  but  1  don't  know  any 
other  so  applicable  at  present.  In  short,  be  just  what  you  were 
before  your  journey  ;  at  least,  be  so  before  the  world.  Are  you 
angry  with  me  ?     Your  face  contracts  so  painfully  !" 

"  Oh  no ;  you're  wise  and  good,  and  I'll  take  your  advice." 
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As  if  a  new  stop  had  been  pulled,  Prancken  asked  immc-' 
d  lately : 

"  How's  everything  at  Villa  Eden  ?  Is  the  AUwise,  the  SouJ- 
of-the-world,  there  yet  f" 

Bella  smiled ;  her  brother's  old,  sarcastic  tone  had  returned , 
and  Prancken  was  glad  toa  that  it  had  come  back,  and  intend- 
ed to  retain  it  a  long  time,  perhaps  forever ;  it  is  a  good  weapor.i 
against  a  free-thinker. 

"  You  must  mean  your  friend,"  said  Bella,  not  being  able  to. 
keep  from  bantering  her  brother. 

"My  friend?  He  never  was  my  friend,  and  I  have  never.' 
called  him  so.  It  was  only  out  of  pity  that  1  let  myself  bi^ 
humbugged.  It's  a  peculiarity  of  our  family  that  we  can't  bea;r 
to  see  an  unfortunate  person;  and  when  I  help  such  a  man  I'm 
very  likely  to  get  on  more  intimate  terms  with  him  than  I  ought 
to,  or  than  it's  natural  and  right  that  1  should.  If  one  wants 
to  take  a  man  out  of  the  water  he  has  to  take  him  in  his  arms 
and  to  his  heart,  but  that  doesn't  make  him  a  bosom-friend." 

Prancken  said  this  in  his  old  sarcastic,  galloping  tone,  but  the 
mode  of  expression  had  behind  it  a  thought  more  of  earnest- 
ness than  was  usual  with  him,  as  was  natural  after  what  he  had 
experienced  during  the  last  few  days. 

Bella  gave  her  brother  a  letter  which  Miss  Perini  had  in- 
trusted to  her  for  him.  Prancken  opened  it,  and  his  face  bright- 
ened as  he  read  it.  He  put  it  in  his  breast-pocket,  but  it  did 
not  seem  fit  company  for  Thomas  fi  Kempis;  so  he  took  it  out 
and  placed  it  in  another  pocket.  Then  he  folded  his  arms  over 
his  breast  and  fell  into  a  quiet,  pleasing  reverie. 

"May  I  read  Miss  Perini's  note  too?"  said  Bella,  stretching: 
out  her  hand. 

Otto  took  out  the  note,  glanced  hastily  over  it  and  gave  it  tr< 
his  sister.  It  contained  the  information  that  Erich  had  gone' 
away,  but  that  he  had  had  a  secret  interview  with  Frau  Ceres,  un- 
known to  the  other  inmates  of  the  house :  the  more  important 
part  would  be  told  by  word  of  mouth. 

Otto    said    that    he  would  like   to  know  what  this  mystery 

"  I  know  what  it  means,"  said  Bella  triumphantly.  "  Lina 
Justice — by  the  way,  this  Egmontian  Cliirchen*  has  no  family 
name,  and  doesn't  need  any — Lina  Justice  has  told  everybody 
that  Captain  Soul- of- the- world  was  at  the  convent  with  her, 
and  saw  Manna,  and,  without  saying  a  word  about  it,  had  him- 
self introduced  by  you  at  her  father's  house  the  next  day.  You, 
as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  us,  have  been  deceived  by  this  exceed- 
ingly exalted  Sou  1-of-the- world. 

*Clflrchen,  in  Gofthe's  EEoionr,  lias  no  surname. 
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Prancken  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  clenched  his  fist,  and  made 
■\  contemptuous  motion  with  his  hand.  Bella  went  on  to  tell 
him,  thiit,  while  at  the  coffee-party,  she  had  taken  care  that  this 
.Soul-of-the-world  (the  term  seemed  to  her  to  be  very  appropriate 
to  Erich),  should  have  to  seek  another  home.  The  Justice 
would  put  an  end  to  him.  Bella  learned,  to  her  astonishment, 
that  Otto  did  not  like  this  proceeding.  It  was  absolutely  at 
variance.with  the  higher  life^he  left  it  undecided  whether  he 
meant  Social  or  spiritual  life— to  make  use  of  intrigue  against 
a  poor,  deceitful  wretch.  He  would  much  rather  go  to  work 
jpenly,  and  explain  it  all  to  Herr  Sonnenkamp  immediately. 

Bella  was  very  serene,  and  not  at  all  sensitive.  She  said  that 
it  was  extremely  ridiculous  to  make  such  a  disturbance  about 
the  situation  of  a  tutor :  such  a  person,  unless  invested  with  an 
importance  not  his  own,  would  always  remain  subordinate. 

She  admonished  her  brother  that,  in  case  he  wished  to  profit 
by  tlie  affair,  he  had  better  not  let  the  Justice  be  before  him 
with  it. 

Otto  determined  to  visit  Herr  Sonnenkamp  the  next  day,  and 
then  and  there  cut  through  the  meshes  of  Dournay's  intrigue ; 
but  he  let  the  next  day  pass,  and  the  next,  before  he  went  to 
Villa  Eden.  If  others'  hands  and  others'  tools  should  bring 
the  affair  to  nought,  it  would  be  better  yet.  The  Justice  should 
have  ample  time  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

Otto  read  in  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  looked  for  a  rule  tliac 
would  apply  ia  such  a  case,  but  found  none. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

TACTICAL  [- 


ON  the  third  day  after  his  return  home,  Prancken  started  for 
Villa  Eden.  He  stopped  at  the  Justice's  house,  for  he 
wished  to  know  what  had  already  been  done  by  him ;  but  the 
Justice  said,  not  less  shrewdly  than  modestly,  that  he  had  con- 
sidered it  improper  to  make  any  move  before  Herr  von  Pranck- 
en, who  had  recommended  his  friend  to  the  house,  had  told  him 
to.  He  was  ready  to  go  immediately  to  Villa  Eden  with  Herr 
von  Prancken. 

Prancken  bowed  his  obligations ;  and  so  he  was  obliged  after 
all  to  be  personally  engaged  in  the  business.  He  did  not  de- 
cline the  Justice's  offer,  for  perhaps  this  pedantic  little  man 
would  let  himself  be  used  as  a  sort  of  scout,  and  by  means  of 
him  he  would  be  able  to  tell  how  and  where  the  enemy  was 

In  his  new  state  of  mind,  Prancken  did  not  relish  entering  up- 
on intrigue,  and  told  himself  that  he  was  not  doing  so;  but  ma- 
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nceuvring  tactics  arc  always  permissible — nay,  even  commanded. 
One  may  and  must  injure  the  enemy  where  and  how  he  can. 
Prancken  drew  himself  bolt-upright  and  laid  his  plan  properly ; 
he  would  pretend  to  support  Erich,  so  that  he  might  give  the 
Justice  better  and  more. energetic  aid  in  accomplishing  his  de- 
sign. He  was  again  the  jolly,  self-reliant  dragoon,  ready  to 
spring  over  any  barrier. 

The  Justice  asked  him  to  see  the  ladies  for  a  few  minutes,  as 
he  had  to  prepare  for  the  journey.  He  was  not  yet  shaved. 
The  good  Justice  hved  Che  whole  year  in  open  violation  of  the 
law :  every  day  his  moustache  was  liable  to  be  destroyed  in  con- 
lormity  to  the  law;  for,  according  to  the  rigid  letter  of  the 
Prince's  orders,  no  civil  magistrate  was  allowed  to  wear  a  mous- 
tache. He  always  excused  his  moustache  by  saying  that  he 
wore  it  for  the  toothache;  but  the  truth  was  that  he  wore  it  be- 
cause his  teeth  were  all  gone. 

Prancken  went  up  stairs.  The  Justice's  wife  welcomed  him, 
and  could  not  sufficiently  express  how  she  had  been  enchanted 
by  Bella,  and  the  disappointment  which  the  whole  company 
had  felt  because  he  had  not  come  in  a  moment. 

"  May  one  ask  where  you  had  been  ?"  asked  she. 

"  1  was  in  the  Lower  Rhine,  at  the  house  of  a  dear  friend. " 

"  May  I  ask  who  he  was  ?" 

"  Herr  von  Kempen." 

The  hostess  congratulated  Prancken  on  having  such  warm 
friends :  if  they  were  only  always  worthy  I  At  this  point  the  con- 
vei-sation  might  easily  have  turned  upon  Erich ;  but  Prancken 
prevented  this,  and  asked  about  Miss  Lina.  The  mother  said 
that  her  child  was  now  learning  to  cook;  for  it  was  very  neces- 
sary that  a  good  wife  should  understand  this  part  of  her  duties. 
It  was,  however,  a  great  pity  that  cooks  no  longer  understand 
how  to  teach  their  art.  Prancken  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  her 
wisdom  in  having  her  daughter  learn  this;  and  spoke  of  the 
worthlessness  of  servants,  for  which  the  revolutionists  were  cer- 
tainly to  blame,  as  they  had  demolished  all  fidelity  and  religion. 

The  lady  found  all  this  extremely  true,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  speaking  about  Erich,  when,  fortunately,  the  Justice  entered. 
He  had  donned  his  uniform,  wore  his  sword  by  his  side,  and 
looked  very  ridiculous  ;  but  Prancken  was  highly  pleased  by 
this  attention  to  the  obvious  requirements  of  the  situation. 

They  set  out  together  for  the  Villa. 

Whenever  Prancken  left  the  Justice's  house,  he  twirled  his 
moustache  with  great  pleasure  and  self-satisfaction.  It  was  ex- 
tremely honorable — outrageously  brave  many  of  his  comrades 
would  call  it — in  him  to  pay  so  little  attention  to  the  daughter. 
And  the  consciousness  of  his  virtue  (this  was  also  a  fine  ex- 
pression) made  him  very  amiable  and  full  of  buoyancy ;  he  was 
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ptTsuaded  that  not  a  second  passed  in  which  he  was  not  giving 
something  to  the  family,  and  such  a  present  as  was  connected 
with  no  little  sacrifice  on  his  own  part. 

Lina  looked  after  them  from  the  window  near  the  kitchen. 
She  stood  behind  the  flowers  on  the  sill  smelling  a  monthly- 
rose  which  had  just  opened,  and  a  fragrance  not  less  sweet  filled 
her  soul.  When  she  could  no  longer  see  the  carriage  in  which 
her  father  sat  with  the  Baron,  she  hastened  to  the  parlor 


hair,  and  could  not  conceive  how  she  could  be  singing  here 
while  two  kettles  were  boiling  over  in  the  kitchen. 

"  You're  a  stupid  all  your  life  long ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  little  language  you  learned  there,  the  convent  only  made 
you  stupider  than  ever  !" 

Lina  went  back  to  the  kitchen  and  stood  before  the  hearth, 
and  dreamed  that  she  was  out  in  the  world.  She  would  have 
liked  to  hear  what  her  lather  and  Prancken  were  talking  about. 

Rut  they  were  both  talking  very  reservedly.  Prancken 
praised  the  Justice  for  being  so  thoughtful  of  the  purity  of  his 
district :  the  Justice  lamented  that  he  had  accomplished  nothing 
tangible,  nothing  but  his  own  conscious  satisfaction  in  the  matter. 
He  knew  how  to  get  Prancken  to  talk,  and  was  told  by  him  of 
many  things  of  which  Erich  was,  of  course  unwarrantedly,  ac- 
cused— even  of  something  which  looked  very  much  like  treason. 
But  yet  Prancken  begged  him  to  spare  the  poor  young  man,  on 
whom  even  the  Prince  had  had  mercy,  and  thanked  the  Justice 
for  counterbalancing  an  evil  which  he,  being  carried  away  by 
his  good-nature,  had  brought  about.  The  Justice  did  not 
exactly  understand  what  he  was  to  do,  and  felt  uneasy  when. 
Villa  Eden  came  in  sight. 

CHAPTER  VII. 


ON  the  evening  of  their  separation,  Roland  had  fallen  asleep 
with  anger  in  his  soul,  and  he  awoke  with  longing.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  Erich  could  have  forsaken  him  ;  and  so 
firm  was  his  belief  that  they  were  to  live  together,  that  he  longed 
logo  to  Erich's  room  to  beg  hb  forgiveness  for  having  had  so  bad 
a  dream  about  him.  And  yet  all,  all  was  true.  He  entered  the 
room.  It  was  empty,  and  only  Erich's  Doctor's  thesis  lay  on  the 
table  as  a  proof  that  it  had  not  all  been  a  dream. 

Roland  was  not  left  alone  long.  He  was  called  to  his  father's 
room  and  introduced  to  a  man  of  elegant  manners,  who  spoke 
only   French   and   a   little   broken    German.      This   agreeable 
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young  gentleman  was  called  the  Chevalier  de  Canne ;  he  was 
from  French  Switzerland,  and  was  warmly  recommended  by 
Sonnenkamp's  banker  at  the  capital.  The  banker  himself  did 
not  know  the  ultimate  authority  by  which  this  man  had  been  sent 
to  him,  for  Miss  Perini  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair. 

Miss  Perini  was  never  seen  to  give  a  letter  to  the  postman,  for 
all  that  she  wrote  went  through  the  Priest's  hands ;  but  her 
■  connections  with  the  French  clergy  were  of  such  a  nature  that, 
through  means  entirely  unsuspected,  a  lay-pupil  who  could 
be  relied  on  had  been  brought  to  apply  to  Sonnenkamp  for  the 
vacant  position.  The  scorn  with  which  Sonnenkamp  would 
have  received  references  from  such  a  source  as  the  French 
clergy  was  well  known,  and,  consequently,  Miss  Perini  had  been 
obliged  to  act  with  great  circumspection. 


By  means  of  his  modest  and  quiet  deportment,  the  Chevalier 
soon  succeeded  in  captivating  all  the  household,  Sonnenkamp 
not  excepted.  His  want  of  individuality  was  in  strong  contrast 
with  Erich's  nature.  He  never  obtruded  a  strange  or  startling 
idea,  he  entered  upon  everything  adroitly,  and  knew  how,  with- 
out a  suspicion  of  flattery,  to  reiterate  every  person's  words  in 
such  a  way  that  what  had  been  said  would  seem  extremely  fine 
and  lucid  to  him  who  said  it.  He  understood  how  to  explain 
and  interpret  even  the  few_words  which  Frau  Ceres  spoke,  with 
a  dexterity  that  would  make  one  believe  that  he  had  known  her 
for  years.  Such  characteristics  made  him  agreeable  ;  and  what 
made  him  doubly  welcome  to  Herr  Sonnenkamp  was  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  botany. 

He  prayed  with  Miss  Perini  before  eating,  but  so  modestly,  so 
delicately,  that  doing  so  only  made  him  more  pleasant  to  look 
at.  Everybody  except  Roland  was  enchanted  :  the  boy  was 
always  comparing  the  Chevalier  with  Erich,  he  could  not  say 
why;  and  now  for  the  first  time  he  asked  his  father  to  send  him 
to  some  school — somewhere,  he  did  not  care  where — and 
promised  absolute  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  institution.  His 
father,  however,  would  not  consent ;  but  rather  congratulated 
Roland  on  the  fact  that  such  an  instructor  as  the  Chevalier  hail 
been  found  for  him. 

Roland  could  not  complain  that  it  was  one  whit  more  diffi- 
cult to  learn  under  the  Chevalier's  instructions,  and  yet  he 
could  not  banish  Erich  from  his  mind  He  had  already  written 
two  clandestine  letters  to  Fnch  and  they  were  like  the  com- 
plaint of  a  maiden  who  is  be  ng  forced  ito  a  loveless  mar- 
riage, praying  her  lover  to  hasten  to  the  rescue.  He  begged 
a  thousand  times  that  Erich —  ho  kne  v  nothing  of  the  boy's 
rage  against  him — would  p  rdon  h  for  being  for  a  mo- 
ment unfaithful  to  him.  He  s  s  ea  If-^t  in  the  hope  that 
his  father,  who   always   spoke      ell  of  E   ch,  would  ask   hini 
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to  return.  So  Roland  wrote,  but  did  not  send  the  letters ; 
and  even  carelessly  left  them  lying  open :  the  Chevalier  saw 
them  and  gave  Miss  PerinL  an  abstract  of  their  contents. 

Erich  had  an  invincible  advocate  in  Sonnenkamp's  house ; 
and  that  was  Joseph.  He  kept  asking  Roland  when  Erich  was 
coming  back.  He  told  the  boy  many  things  about  Eiich's 
parents,  and  even  about  his  grandfather,  and  a  brother  he  had 
who  was  about  as  old  as  Roland.  A  new  longing  for  Erich  was 
aroused  in  the  boy's  soul,  for  he  thought  that  he  would  bring 
his  brother  with  him,  and  then  he  himself  would  have  a  brother 
and  companion. 

In  this  way  several  days  had  passed.  Roland  was  sitting  on  a 
camp-stoo!  on  one  side  of  the  road  which  commanded  a  beauti- 
ful view  of  the  park,  from  the  midst  of  which  the  tower  of  the 
principal  building  rose  as  if  it  had  grown  there.  Roland  was 
drawing,  and  the  Chevalier,  who  was  a  master  of  the  art,  sat  near 
him.  Roland  soon  saw  that  hitherto  too  much  of  his  work  had 
been  done  by  his  master,  and  now  he  was  very  attentive  and 
zealous.  They  were  both  drawing  the  same  object,  and  com- 
pared their  work  from  time  to  time. 

The  teacher  had  advised  Roland  to  make  a  drawing  of  every 
view  of  the  castle  before  it  should  be  restored,  and  Roland 
had  done  so.  Sometimes  he  believed  that  he  had  done  it 
all  himself;  and  then  again  the  whole  proceeding  seemed  to 
him  like  a  force,  for  his  master  had  drawn  the  greater  part  for 

Roland  heard  a  carriage  approaching :  his  heart  gave  a  bound 
— surely  Erich  was  coming.  He  hastened  to  the  road  and  saw 
Prancken  and  the  Justice.  The  Chevalier  had  followed  Roland, 
who  now  stood  motionless,  looking  at  them.  Prancken  gave 
the  boy  his  hand  and  asked  hirh  to  introduce  the  Chevalier. 
Roland  did  so ;  and  the  Chevalier  added  in  a  tone  of  measured 
deference  that  he  was  Roland's  tutor.  Prancken  nodded  pleas- 
antly, alighted  and  walked  with  Roland,  gave  his  sister's  love  to 
him,  and  said,  that  he  wished  to  have  a  confidential  talk  with 
him  soon,  as  he  had  something  of  importance  to  tell  him. 

Prancken  praised  the  noble  bearing  of  the  stranger,  and  said 
that  such  a  man  was  far  better  than  a  conceited  German  doctor. 

"  Erich  might  well  be  conceited,  but  he  isn't,"  answered  Ro- 
land boldly. 

Prancken  pulled  his  moustache;  he  must  go  to  work  more 
quietly :   Erich  might  be  let  alone,  now  that  he  was  gone. 

Roland  felt  anxious,  he  knew  not  why,  but  he  suspected  that 
something  was  going  on  in  regard  to  Erich. 

At  the  Villa,  Prancken  left  Roland  with  the  Chevalier,  to 
whom  he  nodded  very  graciously.  He  asked  the  Justice  to  see 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  alone  first.     The  Justice  looked  at  him  with 
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astonishment;  but  Prancken  left  him  abruptly  without  waiting 
for  a  reply,  and  went  to  Miss  Perini. 

A  very  touching  greeting  passed  between  them — they  gave 
each  other  both  hands. 

When  Prancken  asked  about  the  Chevalier,  Miss  Perini  pre- 
tended to  know  nothing  about  him.  Prancken  spoke  of  the 
good  impression  which  the  Chevalier  had  made  0:1  him,  and 
acted  as  though  he  did  not  dream  that  Miss  Perini  had  brought 
any  secret  influence  to  bear  in  the  matter. 

Then  Prancken  gave  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Manna,  and 
told  partially — not  completely — what  a  transformation  he  was 
undergoing.  Miss  Perini  listened  attentively,  holding  her 
mother-of-pearl  cross  in  her  left  hand,  and  then  told  him  about 
what  she  had  only  hinted  at  in  her  letter — Erich's  secret  inter- 
view with  Frau  Ceres.  She  also  showed  Prancken  the  letter 
which  the  Lady  Superior  had  written  in  answer  to  her  inquiries 
about  the  meeting  between  Erich  and  Manna,  enclosing  an  ab- 
stract from  Roland's  letter  to  Manna,  in  which  Erich  was  men- 
tioned. 

And  now  beamed  forth  all  of  Prancken's  knightly  soul,  lifted 
to  new  heights  by  a  flight  of  moral  and  religious  sentiment. 
He  stretched  forth  his  hand  as  if  to  stay  every  breath  that  spoke 
of  Manna,  and  said  in  clear  and  determined  tones,  tliat  not  by 
another  syllable  should  Manna  be  drawn  into  such  unseemly 
company.  The  whole  tale  was  in  reality  nought  but  a  phan- 
tasm engendered  in  the  giddy  brain  of  Lina,  the  Justice's  daugh- 
ter, by  her  convent-life.  Not  by  the  cloudlet  of  human  breath 
should  the  glorious  nature  of  Manna  be  obscured,  for  she  was 
pure,  and  great,  and  exalted.  Prancken  felt  that  he  was  her 
knight,  the  chivalrous  protector  of  innocence,  and  he  was  noble 
enough  to  exercise  his  knightly  spirit  toward  Erich  ;  for  in  this 
matter  Erich  was  perfectly  blameless :  honor  as  well  as  dignity 
required  that  justice  should  be  granted  him. 

Miss  Perini  regarded  Prancken's  noble  ardorwith  amazement, 
as  he  continued : 

"From  this  instant  let  us  consider  Lina's  childish  fancy  as 
annihilated :  neither  you  nor  I,  nor  my  sister,  nor  Sonnenkanip, 
who,  as  you  say,  fortunately  knows  nothing  of  the  whole  affair, 
will  even  cherish  one  thought  of  it  in  our  souls." 

Miss  Perini,  instead  of  being  wounded  by  the  magnanimity 
and  penetration  of  Prancken,  was  delighted  with  it,  and  was  dis- 
creet enough  to  make  some  little  jest  about  the  pettiness  of 
women.  She  even  said  quite  dexterously,  that  this  was  indeed 
knight-service ;  for  the  plain  on  which  the  tournament  is 
fought  in  these  latter  days,  is  higher  than  in  olden  times. 

Miss  Perini  was  unwilling  to  be  opposed  to  Prancken  under  any 
circumstances,  for  she  knew  what  power  she  would  lose  if  she  were. 
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Quiet  and  well  pleased  with  himself,  Pranckcn  left  Miss 
Perini,  in  order  to  go  to  Herr  Sonnenkamp.  He  could  almost 
make  apologies  for  Erich  now,  for  Erich  was  no  longer  in  his 
way.  Calmly  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  book  in  his  breast-pocket 
— the  man  who  spoke  there  might  well  be  pleased  with  him. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


PRANCKEN  found  the  Justice  and  Sonnenkamp  engaged  in 
general  conversation.  The  greeting  between  the  master  of 
the  house  and  Prancken  was  very  hearty,  and  Prancken  seated 
himself  astride  a  chair, 

"  I'll  tell  you,  my  esteemed  friend,"  began  Prancken — m  pub- 
lit  he  always  called  Herr  Sonnenkamp  "  my  esteemed  friend" 
— "  I'll  tell  you  about  iny  trip  by  and  by.  For  the  present 
let  me  congratulate  you  that  we've  at  last  found  for  Roland  a 
man  who,  ;o  all  appearance,  isjust  what  he  should  be." 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  answered  that  he  had  hardly  engaged  the 
Chevalier  yet — he  was  only  in  the  house  on  trial.  A  i~ertain 
something  told  him  that  this  very  learned  Swiss  was  perhaps 
moulding  Roland's  dispositio-,  too  much  according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  priests  and  churchmi  h.  Erich  was  precisely  the  man 
whom  he,  for  his  part,  would  like  to  have. 

Prancken  looked  around  a;  if  obliged  to  convince  himself 
that  the  enemy  was  taking  another  position,  and  then  said ; 

"  We  must  by  all  means  test  the  market-value  of  this  nan 
accurately," 

Sonnenkamp  looked  at  him  sharply,  as  Prancken  snarled 
forth  the  term  "  market- value."  Did  the  Baron  think  that  he 
must  accommodate  himself  to  him  as  to  a  merchant?  He  covld 
not  know  that  Prancken  was  proud  of  the  phrase,  and  had 
saved  it  up  very  careflilly,  and  Sonnenkamp  answered : 

"  The  market-value  of  this  man  is  not  small ;  and  yet  thit 
Captain-doctor  is  an  eccentric  fellow.  Eccentric  men  are  very 
agreeable  ;  but  one  can't  rely  on  them." 

With  the  vehemence  of  a  person  newly  converted  to  the  faith, 
Prancken  now  spoke  of  Erich's  infidelity,  and  represented  h"w 
necessary  it  was  that  Roland  should  be  placed  under  the  gui- 
dance of  a  man  who  was  truly  pious,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
accomplished   man   of  the   world.     Sonnenkamp   smiled,   a^d 

"  Yoii  seem  to  advise  th.it  Roland  should  be  made  a  parson." 
"  If  it  were  his   passion."     Prancken  played  with  his  mous- 
tache ;  but  as  he  saw  the  lowering  glance  of  Sonnenkamp,  he 
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bit  his  lip,  and  hastily  corrected  himself.  "If  it  were  the 
natural  bent  of  his  mind,  who  would  justify  his  being  thwarted? 
It  would  probably  be  the  fulfilment  of  his  highest  possibilities, 
;  the  things  of  the  world  and  gain  everlasting  treas- 


-  The  perplexed  Justice  played  with  his  sword-belt.  These 
pious  words  of  the  cavalrj-  officer  seemed  inexplicable  to  him, 
and  yet  they  certainly  were  not  said  in  jest.  He  avoided  meet- 
ing the  eyes,  both  of  the  speaker  and  the  person  addressed. 
But  Sonnenkamp  looked  very  serious.  It  was  incomprehensi- 
ble to  him  that  the  young  man  should  tell  him  so  openly  that 
Manna's  rich  dowry  was  not  enough  for  him,  and  that  he 
wanted  to  get  his  hands  on  Roland's  portion  to  boot. 

In  conscious  superiority  and  triumph  at  being  able  to  play 
with  the  men,  Sonnenkamp  told  how  Doctor  Richard  had  de- 
picted Erich  so  enthusiastically  that  one  could  hardly  hurry 
fast  enough  with  six  horses  to  fetch  the  man  back. 

"Oh,  the  Doctor!"  cried  Prancken,  moving  his  hand  as 
though  he  had  an  invisible  whip  in  it.  "Oh,  the  Doctor! 
Quite  natural  1  Atheists  and  communists  hang  together.  Did 
the  Doctor  tell  you  that  he  had  a  private  talk  with  Herr  Dour- 
nay  on  Sunday  ?" 

"  No.  Where  did  you  learn  that  ?" 

"  By  accident  I  heard — from— from  a  servant  .  .  .  They  were 
pretending  to  have  a  medical  discussion,  and  rubbed  their 
hands  and  said  that  there  was  no  need  of  having  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  know  that  there  had  long  been  a  bond  of  union 
between  them." 

Sonnenkamp  was  very  grateful  for  this  intelligence,  but  was 
filled  with  suppressed  anger.  This  confirmed  his  suspicion 
that  Prancken  had  one  of  his  servants  in  his  pay.  The  Pole,  to 
whom  Prancken  always  spoke  in  such  a  peculiarly  friendly  way, 
was  the  man,  and  should  be  discharged  from  seryice. 

Sonnenkamp  whistled  inaudibly,  and  only  by  looking  at  the 
corner  of  his  mouth  could  it  be  known  that  he  was  whistling  at 
all. 

The  Justice  considered  it  his  duty  not  to  let  the  Doctor— the 
Court- physician — be  assailed ;  solidarity  demanded  that  he 
should  not  After  freeing  the  Doctor  from  every  disgrace- 
ful imputation,  "which  certainly  could  not  have  been  cast 
upon  him  in  earnest" — during  which  proceeding  Prancken  had 
been  twirling  his  moustache— the  Justice  made  an  unexpected 
turn  by  saying: 

"  Herr  von  Prancken  recommended  the  young  man,  with  the 
best  intentions,  but  might  I  be  allowed  to  express  ray  opinion 
of  the  young  man  ?" 

Sonnenkamp  answered  that  he  had   attached  great   impor- 
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taiicc  to  the  opinion  of  the  Justice.  Now  was  the  opportu- 
nity of  bringing  the  tactical  manceuvre  into  play!  Pranckcn 
seated  himself  more  securely  in  his  saddle,  encouraged  the 
Justice   to   go   right   under   fire  and  discharge  his   guns,  and 

'^'^'"  Tell  it  right  off!— I'm  ashamed  that  1  didn't  think  of  it 
myself  Connection  with 'this  Herr  Do  urn  ay  would  be  looked 
upon  by  the  highest  circles  as  an  impropriety,  and  very  proba- 
bly as  a  piece  of  hostility  toward  them." 

"Permit  me,"  said  the  Justice,  with  somethmg  of  the  voice 
and  manner  one  might  use  to  call  a  prisoner  to  order  in  court— 
"permit  me  to  remain  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  my  posi- 

Prancken  was  exasperated  with  the  Justice.  This  insignifi- 
cant almost  decrepit  littie  man,  preserved  a  dignity  which 
seemed  quite  incomprehensible.  '  Praneken  had  expected  that 
he  would  frighten  Herr  Sonnenkamp  out  of  his  wits,  and  espe- 
cially impress  upon  him  the  hatred  of  Ihe  Prince  toward  Erich, 
and  now  what  did  he  hear?  An  exceedingly  mild,  most  care- 
fully weighed,  and  even  friendly  view  of  the  case.  The  Justice 
had  called  Erich  "a  dangerous  man,"  only  as  a  man— as,  a 
member  of  society;  he  said  that  he  did  not  exactly  know  how 
to  express  himself  correctly :  he  had  meant  it  "  only  in  a  moral 
sense."  He  immediately  retracted  the  word  "  moral,  however, 
becai.se  Erich  was  known  as  a  strictly  moral  man.  And  as  he 
now  touched  upon  the  consideration  that  a  connection  with  Erich 
would  give  rise  to  disfavor  at  Court,  the  face  of  the  bttle  man 
shone  with  a  mild  and  genial  loyalty. 

"The  princes  of  our  house,"  he  said,  "are  not  revengeful, 
but  exceedingly  mild  and  peaceful;  and  our  present  ruling  sover- 
elen  is  especpilly  so.  Bless  my  soul  1  he  has  his  peculiarities,  but 
tliey're  very  mnocent  ones,  and  then  his  kindness  is  inexhausti- 
ble. And  how  then  could  he  persecute  the  son  of  his  teacher, 
the  pUymate  of  his  own  brother  ?  1  would  rather  ^ert  that  he 
will  confer  his  favor  on  him  who  patronizes  Herr  Ench,  sinceHerr 
Erich  has  made  it  impossible  that  he  could  patronize  him. 

Praneken  was  in  despair.  He  looked  at  the  Justice,  as  at  a 
pointer  who  won't  mind  the  whisde.  He  incessantly  opened  and 
Closed  his  band-the  hand  really  hche_d  for  a  whip  ;he^^^^^^^^ 


:  the  Jus 


Praneken  at  last  smiled  bitterly. 


He  looked  in  the  little  man's  mouth,  he  thought  that  he  11 
have  teeth  a'^-ain— he  spoke  so  fluently,  so  decidedly  in  fact. 
He  had  never  spoken  so  before.  "  Oh,  these  officials,'^  thought 
Praneken,  while  drawing  up  his  top-boots—"  Oh,  these  officials, 
there's  no  accounting  for  them  I"  ,  .       .     .,,,       r    .-...1 

"I'm  very  much  pleased,"  he  finally  exclaimed  with  a  forced 
smile,  "  I'm  most  happy  that  our  esteemed  Justice  banishes  all 
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fears.  Oil,  tliese  office-holders  know  how  to  arrange  theif 
performances  admirably." 

The  Justice  caught  the  thrust,  but  it  barely  went  through 
his  uniform. 

Sonnenkamp  seemed  tired  of  taunting  them.  With  a 
triumphant  expression,  he  went  to  his  work-tahle,  where  several 
closed  letters  lay,  tore  off  the  envelope  of  one  he  had  picked 
out,  handed  over  the  letter,  and  said :  "  Read,  Herr  Prancken, 
and  you,  too,  Justice — read  it  aloud." 

The  Justice  of  the  Peace  read ; 

Villa  EoEN,  May  1 8  6-. 
"Honored  Herr  Captain- Doctor  Donmay : 

"  You  will  not  blame  an  old  man  of  much  experience  if  he, 
from  his  onesided  practical  point  of  view,  begs  you  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  doing  wrong  in  devoting  your  mind, 
which  is  so  richly  gifted  by  nature  and  so  well  stocked  with 
kiiowledge,  to  a  siagle  boy  instead  of  a  great  communitj-.  Per- 
mit me  to  tell  you  that  I  look  upon  wisdom  and  knowledge  as 
capital,  and  that  you  are  investing  your  capital  at  much  too  low 
a  rate  of  interest.  I  respect  your  liberality  and  your  modesty, 
which  are  apparent  in  your  offer,  but  being  confident  that  you 
are  deceiring  yourself  in  thinking  that  you  could  be  contented 
in  so  narrow  a  sphere,  1  must  thankfully  but  decidedly  decline 
your  offer  to  undertake  the  education  of  my  son. 

"  I  wish  that  you  might  give  me  an  opportunity,  through 
placing  you,  by  my  exertions,  in  an  independent  position  for  a 
year,  to  prove  to  you  that  I  am, 

"  With  high  esteem,  yours, 

"Heikrich  Sonnenkamp." 

Thus  read  the  Justice,  and  Sonnenkamp  whistled  softly  to 
himself,  beating  time  with  his  crossed  foot ;  he  evidently  was 
very  well  pleased  with  the  letter. 

With  a  triumphant  look,  Sonnenkamp  took  back  the  letter, 
put  it  in  an  envelope,  and  addressed  it  to  Erich.  While  writing 
the  address,  he  said : 

"  I  would  like  to  take  the  man  into  my  house  in  another 
way— he  should  do  nothing  but  sit  at  the  table  and  talk  well. 
Why  shouldn't  that  be  had  for  money  ?  If  1  were  a  prince,  i 
would  appoint  conversation  councillors.  Aren't  the  chamber- 
lains something  of  that  kind?"  he  asked  Herr  von  Prancken 
with  a  touch  of  irony. 

Prancken  was  indignant.  This  man  was  sometimes  so 
arrogant  that  not  even  the  Court  was  sacred  to  him.  Yet 
Prancken  smiled  graciously. 

Lutz  was  called  through  the  speaking-trumpet.  The  letter 
was  put  in  the  mail-bag,  and  Lutz  went  off. 
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Roland  wns  waiting  for  Prancken,  who  now  took  him  to  a 
still  place  in  the  park,  described  his  journey,  and  handed  him 
a  duplicate  copy  of  Thomas  S  Kempis.  He  showed  Roland  the 
pLice  where  he  should  begin  to  read  to-day ;  and  keep  on,  but 
always  secretly,  whether  he  had  a  skeptical  or  orthodox  tutor. 

' '  Isn't  Erich  coming  back  any  more  ?"  asked  Roland, 

"Before  I  came,  your  father  had  written  him  a  decided 
refusal,  which  is  already  posted." 

The  boy  sat  on  the  bench  in  the  park  with  the  open  book  in 
his  hand. 

CHAPTER  IX. 


FRAU  CERES  noticed  at  table  that  her  son  ivas  very  pale. 
She  requested  the  Chevalier  not  to  let  him  work  so  hard ; 
and  particularly,  not  to  let  him  draw  so  long  out  of  doors.  The 
Chevalier  found  this  in  entire  accordance  with  his  views,  and 
would  have  Roland  turn  his  attention  to  drawing  plaster-figures 
before  taking  him  into  the  free  open  air  again. 

"  The  free  open  air,"  said  Roland  to  himself,  and  wondered 
how  that  could  be  free  into  which  one  had  to  be  taken. 

Sonnenkamp  was  unusually  pleasant  at  table,  for  to-day  he 
had  found  new  reasons  for  despising  men,  and  had  felt  his  own 
ability  to  play  with  them.  He  felt  wonderfully  relieved  to  know  ■ 
that  this  Herr  Dournay,  who  caused  him  and  others  so  much 
trouble,  was  at  last  out  of  the  way.  And  yet  he  was  obliged  to 
confess  to  himself  that  probably  he  could  not  have  selected  a 
better  tutor  for  his  son. 

After  dinner  Prancken  had  the  Justice,  who  was  in  haste, 
taken  to  the  vilhige  in  one  of  Sonnenkamp's  carriages,  but  he 
himself  remained  and  engaged  in  a  very  confidential  conversa- 
tion with  Sonnenkamp,  who  wondei-ed  at  the  art  with  which  a 
young  man  who  is  courting  an  heiress  works  himself  up  into  an 
enthusiast. 

When  Prancken  had  left,  Sonnenkamp  went  into  the  green- 
house, where  Roland  soon  joined  him  and  said : 

"  Father,  I  want  to  ask  you  to  do  something." 

"I'm  glad,  if  you  have  a' wish  that  I  can  gratify." 

"Father,  I'll  promise  you  to  learn  the  names  of  twenty 
plants   by   heart   every   day,    if  you'll   give   Herr   Erich   back 

"  It  was  very  kind  in  Herr  Dournay  to  teach  you  to  say  that 
to  me." 

The  boy  looked  at  his  father  in  surprise  ;  his  lips  quivered, 
and  looking  timidly  around  as  if  to  call  the  plants  themselves 
to  witness  that  he  was  speaking  the  truth,  he  said : 
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"Erich  did  not  tell  me  to  say  anything  of  the  kind,  any 
niore  than  the  plants  did ;  he  did  net  teach  it  to  mc ;  and  even 
if  he  had,  he's  the  only  pei-son  from  whom  I  would  have 
learned  it." 

"  Not  even  from  me  ?"  cried  Sonnenkamp. 

The  boy  was  silent,  and  the  father  repeated  ; 

"  Not  even  from  me  ?" 

His  voice  was  full  of  passion,  and  his  large  hand  was 
clenched. 

"  Not  even  from  me  ?"  he  asked  the  third  time. 

The  boy  drew  back,  and  cried  in  a  heart- picrcinjr  tone : 

"  Father  1" 

Sonnenkamp's  hand  relaxed,  and  he  said  with  forced  calm- 

"  I  was  not  going  to  strike  you,  Roland.  Come  here  :  nearer 
—nearer  yet." 

The  boy  went  to  him,  and  the  father  laid  his  hand  on  his 
forehead.  The  boy's  forehead  was  hot,  the  father's  hand  was 
cold. 

"  I  love  you  more  than  you  can  understand,"  said  the  father. 
He  bent  down,  but  the  boy  stretched  out  both  hands  and  cried 
in  an  agonized  voice : 

"  I  beg  you,  father !     Oh,   I  beg  you,  father,  don't  kiss  me 

Sonnenkamp  turned  and  left  the  place.  He  expected  that 
the  boy  would  come  after  him  and  embrace  him,  but  he  did 

Sonnenkamp  stood  in  the  hothouse  by  the  palm-trees.  He 
shuddered,  for  he  was  asking  his  heart:  "Why  hast  thou  not 
the  child's  love  ?  Was  that  crazy  agitator,  that  Dr.  Fritz,  right 
when  he  told  Eliee  in  a  public  letter,  'Thou  who  hast  de- 
stroyed the  love  of  parent  and  child,  how  canst  thou  hope  for 
thy  children's  love  ?'  " 

He  could  not  comprehend  why  he  should  think  of  these 
words,  spoken  in  a  quarrel  which  he  wished  to  forget,  which  had 
long  since  died  ouL  Suddenly  a  loud  call  made  the  strong  man 
shudder : 

"  God  bless  you,  massa  1  God  bless  you,  massa  !"  was  cried 
out  as  if  by  a  spirit. 

He  looked  round  and  found  his  wife's  parrot,  which  had  been 
brought  into  the  hothouse,  in  its  cage.  The  gardener  being 
called,  said  that  Frau  Ceres  had  ordered  that  the  parrot  should 
be  piaced  here,  as  it  was  too  cold  in  the  house. 

"  God  bless  you,  massa  !  God  bless  you,  massa  !"  the  parrot 
again  called  after  Sonnenkamp,  in  English,  as  he  was  leaving 
the  palm-house. 

In  the  mean  time  Roland  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  where  his 
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rather  had  left  him.  The  park,  the  house,  everything  s«am 
before  his  eyes.  Joseph  came  to  him,  and  Roland  was  glad 
that  there  was  one  person  who  would  sympathize  with  him  in 
regard  to  Erich's  rejection.  He  related  what  had  taken  place, 
and  complained  of  his  father. 

"  Don't  tell  me  anything  that  I  may  not  repeat  to  your 
father,"  said  Joseph,  interrupting  him.  He  was  a  shrewd  and 
faithful  servant,  never  allowing  himself  to  be  used  as  confidant 
or  tale-bearer;  but  zealously  following,  in  this  respect,  the 
advice  his  father  had  given  him  when  he  left  home. 

Roland  asked  him  if  he  did  not  intend  soon  to  return  to  his 
native  city;  and  Joseph  answered  in  the  negative,  but  gave  a 
glowing  account  of  how  beautiful  it  had  seemed  to  him  when  be 
had  first  gone  home  after  taking  his  present  position  at  the 
Villa,  He  described  the  road  accurately,  the  persons  he  had 
met  here  and  there,  how  his  mother  was  peeling  potatoes 
when  he  entered  the  house;  and  how  his  father  had  come  in 
afterward,  followed  by  all  the  neighbors,  who  believed  that  he 
certainly  must  wear  goiden  clothes,  being  in  such  a  rich  man's 
service.  Joseph  laughed  at  their  simplicity,  but  Roland  did  not 
even  smile.  He  went  back  to  the  house,  and  felt  as  if  everj-- 
body  had  cast  him  off.  He  entered  Manna's  room,  thinking 
that  perhaps  that  place  would  seem  more  like  home  to  him ;  but 
the  pictures  on  the  wall  and  the  flowers  by  the  hearth  looked 
at  him,  strange  and  questioning.  He  wanted  to  write  to 
Manna  and  lay  all  his  sorrows  before  her,  but  he  eould  not. 

Again  he  left  the  house,  and  went  into  the  courtyard.  He 
stood  there  a  little  while,  looking  around  as  if  in  a  dream.  The 
Chevalier  came,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  want  to  work;  but 
:Roland  looked  at  him  as  if  he  did  not  know  him,  and  ^ve  him 
no  answer.  He  got  his  crossbow,  but  did  not  use  it.  The 
sparlings  and  doves  flew  hither  and  thither,  the  dogs  came  up 
and  snuffed  around  him,  but  Roland  hardly  noticed  them. 

Followed  by  his  big  dog  Satan,  he  went  to  the  shore,  and  sat 
down  under  the  dense,  tall  willows.  .  He  laid  aside  his  hat, 
for  his  head  was  burning-hot.  He  tried  to  cool  his  forehead 
with  the  water,  but  it  would  not  cool.  He  knew  not  how  long 
he  had  been  sitting  there  gazing  at  the  water  and  lost  in  reverie, 
when  he  heard  his  name  called.  Involuntarily  he  put  his  hand 
on  the  muzzle  of  his  dog,  who  was  lying  near  him ;  and  he  him- 
self hardly  dared  to  breathe,  lest  his  hiding-place  should  be  dis- 
covered. The  voice  receded  and  was  lost,  and  yet  the  boy  sat 
perfectly  stillj  softly  bidding  the  dog  to  be  quiet ;  and  the  dog 
seemed  to  understand  him.  Roland  took  from  hLs  pocket  the 
letter  which  he  had  written  to  Erich,  and  read  it.  Hiseyesover- 
flowed  with  longing  and  sorrow,  and  rising,  he  tossed  the  lettet 
into  the  stream. 
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Night  broke,  and,  silently  as  tlie  hunter  steals  after  his  game 
Roland  left  his  hiding-place,  and  followed  the  road  leading  fron 
the  river — a  narrow  path  through  the  wine-hills.  He  wanted  ti 
go  to  the  Krischer,  to  the  Major,  to  some  one  who  would  hel| 
him.     Suddenly  he  stopped. 

"  No,  to  no  one— to  no  one,"  he  breathed  softly  to  himself, 
as  if  he  would  hardly  trust  the  silent    night.      "To  him!    f 

I!e  crouched  so  that  no  one  among  the  vineyards  might  see 
him  i  and  yet  it  was  night.  He  did  not  rise  to  his  full  height 
till  he  struck  a  public  road. 

CHAPTER  X. 
MAKE  A  PLACE,  OR  FIND  ONE. 

AS  one  who  has  left  a  brilliantly  lighted  room,  and,  returning 
to  the  solitary  lamp  in  his  study,  involuntarily  rubs  his 
eyes,  which  having  became  accustomed  to  a  bright  light,  need 
it  in  order  to  see  clearly,  so  Erich  returned  to  his  home. 

The  danger  of  wealth  consists  not  merely  in  the  feet  that  it 
can  corrupt  him  who  has  it,  but  rather  in  the  fact  that  it  can 
work  banefuUy  on  him  who  has  it  not.  It  is  neither  just  nor 
philosophic,  that  the  dejection  and  unrest  which  often  exist  in 
the  soul  of  a  poor  man,  should  be  named  covetousness,  jealousy, 
or  envy.  Properly  it  is  none  of  these,  but  rather  is  that  burden- 
some feeling  which  asks  :  "  Why  am  I  not  as  rich  as  he  ?  Nay, 
I  do  not  wish  for  that,  but  why  am  I  not  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  care  at  least?  The  struggles  of  human  life  are  harii 
enough,  why  then  should  be  added  this  wrestling  for  the  cotri- 
monest  necessities  of  life?" 

The  most  disastrous  of  all  the  effects  which  the  sight  01' 
wealth  produces  on  the  poor  man,  is  that  it  instils  into  him  a 
distaste  for  all  work,  disgust  and  consciousness  of  servitude  ;  nay, 
more,  it  makes  all  exertion  appear  questionable.  To  what  end 
is  all  this  thinking  and  striving,  this  building  up  of  lofiy 
thoughts,  so  long  as  your  fellow-man  must  be  in  want.  The  con- 
dition of  the  ant  by  the  wayside  is  better,  for  he  has  no  neigh- 
bor who  swills  while  he  goes  hungry.  How  can  toiling  help  us, 
so  long  as  this  fiend  stalks  in  our  midst .?  Can  any  philosophv, 
any  religion,  have  valid  claims  to  truth — that  conquering  force 
— if  it  cannot  o\;erthrow  this  monster? 

Erich  closed  his  eyes,  and  while  the  train  rumbled  forward, 
he  dreamed  this  troubled  dream  of  our  age.  The  engine  rushed 
on,  and  its  motion  played  a  strange  accompaniment  to  the  rev- 
eries of  the  silent  traveller.  His  eyes  were  shut,  and  yet  he 
noticed  that  the  train  was  passing  through  a  tunnel.     Entrance 
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ilo  the  darkness  of  the  earth  ititciTupts  all  c 

).  too,  does  it  break  in  upon  every  internal  and  unexpressed 

When  the  cars  had  emerged  into  the  !ight,  Erich's  reflections 
ad  changed.  Over  his  face,  which  looked  as  if  he  were  sleep- 
ig,  a  smile  passed;  for  he  thought  of  how  suggestive  an  essay 
light  be  written  by  taking  as  a  theme,  the  way  in  which  the 
ncienCs  admitted  the  fact  as  well  as  the  idea  of  poverty  Into  their 
hilosophy,  religion,  politics,  and  morals.  The  feelings  in- 
pired  by  poverty  were  thereby  transformed  and  elevated,  for 
poverty  was  a  subject  of  philosophical  contemplation. 

His  thoughts  went  on,  till  he  perceived  that  the  natural  aspect 
of  poverty  is  the  same  as  the  historical.  Man  alone  can  be  rich 
and  poor.  All  social  life  is  a  chain  of  questioning  glances  from 
one  individual  to  another,  asking  or  saying:  "Thou  hast 
what  I  have  not."  Out  in  nature,  no  being  regards  another, 
no  living  creature  troubles  itself  about  its  neighbor.  Every 
bird  of  the  forest  has  its  oivn  domain,  and  no  other  bird 
of  the  same  kind  builds  its  nest  ivithin  the  circle  which  an- 
other has  marked  out  for  itself,  and  consequently  has  not  to 
struggle  daily  for  insects  and  larva  for  its  brood.  Only  animals 
who  herd  with  those  of  the  same  nature,  the  same  capacities 
and  means  of  protection,  live  as  one,  but  not  united.  It  is  only 
man  who  compares  his  own  condition  with  that  of  others  of  the 
same  species,  who  are  endowed  by  nature  with  the  same  facul- 
ties as  he,  but  to  whom  fate  has  given  greater  power. 

The  train  moved  monotonously  forward,  the  locomotive 
w'histled;  and  the  thought  arose  in  Erich's  mind,  that  the 
gveatest  idea  which  has  ever  been  revealed  to  humanity  from 
the  lips  of  any  one  man,  is  this :  Rich  and  poor  shall  not  exist, 
Jo  not  exist,  when  we  turn  our  eyes  upon  eternity.  The 
ii.iiversal  fatherhood  of  God  annuls  inequality  and  degradation. 
The  rattling  of  the  wheels  on  the  rails,  as  they  went  swiftly  on, 
gave  a  new  rhythm  to  thethoughtsof  Erich,  who  now  openedbis 
eyes,  and  said  to  himself,  smiling:  "  Thus  it  is  hers,  rich  and 
ijoor  alike  are  carried  to  their  destination  by  one  power— the 
lower  of  steam  ;  and  so  one  great  power  impels  the  children  of 
God  to  the  destiny  that  awaits  them." 

At  the  various  stations,  the  confiision  arising  from  the  en- 
trance and  exit  of  passengers  was  unnoticed  by  Erich ;  neither 
ilid  it  interrupt  his  thoughts.  He  smiled  to  all,  and  looked  at 
rhem  abstractedly,  as  in  a  dream,  or  as  he  would  look  at  ants 
running  hither  and  thither  near  an  ant-hill,  each  with  its  little 

Erich  did  not  wake  from  his  reverie  till  he  was  asked  for  his 
ticket,  when  the  train  arrived  at  the  University  city.  Then  he 
irose  as  one  arises  from  a  heavy,  dreamful  sleep  :    he  prepared 
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himscK  to  meet  his  mother.  He  alighted,  but  no  one  had  boer. 
awaitinf;  his  a:' rival. 

The  sun-Qunding  hills,  which  used  to  seem  so  beautiful,  sr 
delightful  to  Erich,  and  amid  which  he  and  his  father  used  tc. 
wander  filled  with  great  world-moving  thoughts,  now  seemec 
small  and  mean ;  and  even  the  stream  looked  thirsty.  His  eyes 
had  become  accustomed  to  larger  and  freer  prospects,  and  he 
had  unconsciously  learned  to  compare  all  things  with  a  highei 
standard  than  he  had  known  in  former  days. 

He  saw  the  old  figures  by  the  rail  way- station,  among  them  the 
half-idiotic  hanger-on  who  is  an  institution  among  the  students 
at  every  little  University.  He  grinned  at  the  Doctor  and  bid 
him  welcome.  He  saw  students  sporting  their  many-colored 
caps,  and  fencing  at  the  air  with  their  canes  or  playing  with 
their  dogs.  It  all  seemed  like  a  forgotten  dream ;  and  yet — had 
it  not  once  been  his  highest  wish  to  live  and  teadi  here  ? 

He  walked  through  the  town,  but  saw  nothing  which  pleased 
his  eye  ;  everything  looked  narrow,  angular,  and  insignificant. 
He  entered  his  father's  house,  and  the  naiTow  wooden  steps 
seemed  so  steep  1  He  entered  the  sitting  room,  but  found  no 
one  there,  for  his  mother  and  his  aunt  had  gone  out  He  went  to 
the  library,  and  there  saw  most  of  the  books  h  hich  used  to  be  so 
carefully  kept  on  their  shelves,  where  no  one  dared  to  disturb 
them,  lying  in  confusion  on  the  floor;  and  a  tall,  thm  man 
raised  his  eyes  in  astonishment,  and  looked  at  hun  over  his 
spectacles,  which  sat  on  the  tip  of  his  nose. 

Erich  introduced  himself.  The  man  took  his  spectacles  in 
his  hand,  and  gave  his  name,  which  Erich  recognized  as  that  of  a 
well-known  antiquarian  from  the  capital.  This  man  had  come 
to  buy  the  library. 

"Then  my  mother's  hopes  have  also  failed,"  thought  Erich. 
He  called  the  antiquarian's  attention  to  the  valuable  notes 
which  his  fether  had  made  on  almost  everj  page  in  the  library 

The  antiquarian  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  answered  thit 
these  notes  were  worthless,  and  would  rather  detiaet  from 
than  enhance  the  value  of  the  books.  If  his  father  had  writ 
ten  a  great  work  which  had  rendered  his  name  celebrated  the 
notes  would  have  been  of  consequence  ;  but  inasmuch  aa  his 
whole  life  had  produced  nothing  more  than  the  conception  of  a 
great  work,  all  that  he  had  written  in  the  books  even  though 
it  might  he  of  the  greatest  value  when  cons  de red  in  itself, 
would   simply  lessen   the  value   of  the  books  to  the  antiqua 

Erich's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  for  after  all  that  he  had  under 
gone,  he  did  not  need  this  last  blow.  Was  it  possible  that  all 
the  work  to  which  his  father  had  devoted  his  whole  life  should 
be  lost,  or,  what  was  yet  harder  to  bear,  be  set  aside  is  woise 
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than  useless  I  There  was  no  page  on  which  the  e>e  of  the 
dead  had  not  rested,  here  was  the  home  of  his  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  the  rich  stores  of  his  knowledge .  and  now  should  all 
this  be  scattered  abroad  in  the  world,  despised,  or  seized  upon 
by  some  stranger  and  converted  to  his  own  use  !  Ench  blamed 
himself  for  not  having  accepted  immediatelj  and  decidedly  the 
situation  which  Sonnenkamp  had  offered  him  he  should  have 
done  so,  ajid  then,  when  his  work  was  accomplished,  he  would 
have  had  a  considerable  sum  of  money  He  upbraided  him- 
self for  having  allowed  the  old  chivalrous  pride  to  get  the  mas- 
tery of  him. 

Erich  looked  sorrowfully  at  a  large  pile  of  manusLnpts  and 
matter  for  the  press,  which  his  father  had  been  ^thcring  and 
perfecting  during  his  whole  life. 

Erich's  father  had  intended  to  write  a  book  which  was  to  be 
called  "  The  True  Men  of  History,"  but  had  died  before  being 
able  to  accomplish  his  design.  Many  admirable  sketches  and 
even  separate  portions  of  the  work  were  1)  ing  there  completed , 
but  hardly  any  of  them  could  be  put  to  use,  as.  for  the  most 
part,  every  conception  had  three  ditlerent  relations,  and  the 
leading  idea  had  existed  only  in  the  brain  of  the  dead  Profes- 
sor. All  the  sciences,  and  even  the  most  recondite  facts  of 
history,  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  but  the  leading 
and  connecting  idea  had  been  buried  in  the  grave  with  its 
originator;  and  there  was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  shaping 
the  work  as  he  would  have  shaped  it.  Only  one  thing  was 
often  intimated^that  the  title  should  be  "  The  True  Men." 

The  first  and  larger  volume  was  to  collect  those  traits  which, 
although  dissipated  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  rehabilitate  in 
man  the  image  of  God  as  it  once  appeared  in  true  men.  The 
stK:ond  volume  was  to  give  an  exact  statement  of  the  processes 
o  f  the  soul,  which  were  to  be  as  clearly  defined  as  the  processes 
•jf  external  nature;  and  then  was  to  be  shown  the  point  at 
which  Genius— that  seeming  miracle  in  the  life  of  the  soul — ap- 
pears and  forms  the  basis  of  new  facts.  Thus  at  least  had 
Erich  thought  when  he  attempted  to  arrange  the  papers  after 
his  father's  death  ;  but  the  leading  idea  had  again  escaped  his 
mind,  and  the  collection  made  with  such  difficult  and  laborious 
endeavor  seemed  work  thrown  away.  His  father  appeared  to 
have  shut  up  in  his  own  breast  the  secret  of  what  he  had  dis- 
covered and  what  he  yet  intended  to  discover, — like  a  seeker  for 
hidden  treasure,  who  is  forced  to- carry  away  in  silence  the 
wealth  that  he  has  found. 

Erich  went  back  to  the  sitting-room ;  and  the  deep  emotions 
of  his  heart,  the  whole  enigma  of  his  existence,  the  strange  ap- 
pearance of  his  home,  all  came  with  renewed  force  as  he 
thought  of  the  labor  and  trouble  his  father  had  undergone  in 
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vain.  He  looked  about  him  over  the  room,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  oppressively  full  of  old  furniture.  He,  who  was  accustomed 
to  anfjyze  his  own  mind  so  closely,  did  not  suspect  that  the  con- 
trast between  the  luxury  in  the  midst  of  which  he  had  lately 
been  living  and  the  poverty  which  he  now  saw,  had  cast  a  dark 
veil  over  all  his  present  surroundings.  He  collected  himself  in 
a  moment,  for  he  heard  his  mother  and  aunt  coming  back. 

His  mother  gave  him  a  warm  welcome,  but  Erich  was  greatly 
moved  when  she  told  him  that  she  would  have  considered  it 
perfectly  right  if  he  had  accepted  the  situation  at  Sonnen- 
kamp's  house,  without  waiting  to  consult  her,  for  in  their 
present  situation  this  would  have  been  a  doubly  good  fortune. 

Erich  saw  that  his  mother,  who  never  before  had  been  bent 
by  misfortune,  was  now  not  only  bent  but  broken ;  and  as  he 
looked  at  her  sorrowful  face,  he  felt,  with  pain,  that  she  thought 
his  self-sacrifice  and  deference  to  her  had  been  superfluous. 

Sorely  at  the  expense  of  her  pride,  his  mother  had  laid  before 
the  widowed  Princess,  at  whose  court  she'  had  once  been  a 
favorite,  an  account  of  her  trouble.  She  had  opened  hef  whole 
heart  to  het,  and  had  said  that  she  thought  the  position  of  the 
Princess  enviable,  in  being  able  to  aid  her  who  had  never  before 
asked  a  (avor.  She  only  wished  an  inconsiderable  sum,  in  order 
K  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  her  husband's  library,  which  was  a 
family  treasure  and  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  her  son. 
The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  reviewed  her  letter. 

And  then  the  mother  gave  her  son  the  answer  of  the  Prin- 
cess, which  had  been  beautifully  written  by  her  secretary,  in  a 
few  sympathizing  and  respectful  words.  A  small  amount  of 
money  had  been  enclosed,  which  was  far  from  being  sufficient, 
and  which  his  mother  had  thought  of  returning — telling  the 
Princess  sarcastically  that  some  underling  had  probably  en- 
closed a  less  amount  than  had  been  directed.  She  did  not, 
however,  do  this,  for  great  people  must  not  be  affronted,  and 
one  must  even  thank  them  most  submissively,  so  as  not  to  lose 
their  worthless  favor. 

Erich  promised  that  within  a  week  the  library  should  be 
secured  to  them. 

He  went  immediately  to  his  own  room  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
Count  Wolfsgarten.  In  a  few  straightfoi-ward  words  he  told 
him  what  had  happened  on  his  arrival,  in  what  condition  he  had 
found  his  father's  house  and  his  mother,  and  in  conclusion 
echoed  the  words  that  Clodwig  had  once  used  to  him  ;  "  I  have 
such  a  strong  friendship  for  you,  that   I   can  let  you  do  me  a 

Erich  had  written  that  his  feelings  toward  Wolfegarten  would 
remain  the  same,  even  though  his  wishes  should  not  be  com- 
plied with.     He  felt  that  this  was  untrue,  tore  up  the  letter  and 
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\na\it  another,  omitting  the  objectionable  expression.  It  was 
no  small  thing  for  Erich  to  appear  for  the  tirst  time  as  a 
petitioner — almost  {and  he  tormented  himself  with  the  word) 
ES  a  beggar. 

Erich  now  gave  his  mother  a  full  account  of  his  journej'. 
She  listened  to  him  quietly  ;  but  when  he  spoke  of  Bella,  she 
said :   "  Bella  Prancken  is  an  unaccountable  woman." 

Their  old  plans  were  discussed.  Erich  wished  to  establish  a 
school,  and  bis  mother  and  aunt  agreed  with  him.  Both  of 
them  had  connections  with  the  best  families  of  the  land,  and 
the  only  point  on  which  all  could  not  agree  was  whether  it 
would  be  best  for  him  to  teach  in  a  boys'  school  or  one  for  girls. 
En.  h  was  tor  the  former,  because  he  could  co-operate  better 
with  his  pupUs  if  they  were  boys.  His  mother,  however, 
thought  that  It  would  be  best  for  him  to  pursue  scientific 
studies  for  a  few  years  longer,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
uouid  undoubtedly  be  able  to  produce  some  great  work  which 
«uuld  immediately  make  him  famous:  this  would  be  fcr  pre- 
feiable  to  todmg  on  in  some  insignificant  calling.  In  the 
mean  time  she  and  his  aunt  would  earn  enough  in  the  capital, 
to  let  Erich  live  without  anxiety. 

They  were  all  agreed  that  nothing  was  to  be  positively  de- 
termined until  Sonnenkamp's  letter  should  come.  Erich's 
mother  said  that  it  would  fulfil  the  ideal  of  her  life  to  occupy 
the  little  vine-covered  cottage,  and  thought  that  she  would  be 
able  to  do  great  good  to  the  boy,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  the 
dangers  of  wealth  ;  and  she  would  do  so  with  redoubled  wil- 
lingness, for  he  was  of  the  same  age  as  her  dead  son. 

Erich  went  to  see  his  old  friend  and  teacher,  Professor  Einsie- 
del.  This  man  had  been  his  favorite  instructor.  He  was  a  high- 
priest  of  science — a  man  who  lived  steadily  and  exclusively  in  a 
world  of  thought  and  investigation,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  adding 
to  the  stores  of  human  knowledge.  He  was  frugal,  living  by  law, 
unruffled  by  passion,  eating  and  drinking  with  almost  inconceiv- 
able abstinence,  yet  always  smiling,  always  agreeable,  always  oc- 
cupied with  some  new  thought  or  discovery,  always  looking  about 
on  all  sides  in  the  wide  kingdom  of  thought.  Professor  Einsie- 
del  had  been  intimate  with  Erich's  father,  and  always  lamented 
that  his  friend,  who  always  wanted  to  do  the  best  and  most  perfect 
thing,  had  not  done  anything  complete  in  itself.  "We  must 
always,"  was  his  maxim,  "be  content  to  have  given  some  litde 
thing  as  a  contribution ;  and  this  will  take  its  OH'n  place  in  the 
great  totality.  We  produce  a  something  which  is  up  to  the  limit 
of  our  power,  and  to  which  we  have  nothing  more  to  contrib- 
ute. Only  of  God  is  it  related  in  the  history  of  creation  that 
he  could  say  of  what  he  had  made  that  it  was  good.  Nothing 
but  absolute  -.pirit  can  make  that  which  is  produced  correspond 
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wilh  that  which  was  intended— the  deed  with  the  idea;  but 
the  immortal  spirit  always  holds  by  the  idea  of  that  which  it 
believed  and  intended  itself  to  be  able  to  do." 

Whatever  scientific  problem  Erich  brought  to  Professor 
Einsiedel,  immediately  received  a  solution,  and  directions  would 
be  added  as  to  the  sources  where  it  might  be  found.  The 
Professor  was  always  ready  to  give  any  one  who  asked  it  the 
benefit  of  his  own  laborious  researches,  and  this  he  did  with 
entire  disregard  of  his  own  interests.  It  was  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  hira  whether  it  appeared  under  his  name  or  that  of 
another,  provided  only  that  it  appeared. 

A  picture  by  Rembrandt  hung  in  the  Professor's  room— a 
little  copperplate,  which  looked  almost  like  a  portrait  of  the 
Professor  himself.  The  picture  represented  Faust  in  his  night- 
cap, gazing  at  the  magic  circle  illuminated  by  itself.  Faust 
is  an  old,  dried-up  little  man,  who  evidently  needs  the  rejuve- 
nating power  of  magic.  Professor  Einsiedel  bad  no  such  magic 
draught;  but  every  day  he  drank  new  youth  from  the  writings 
of  the  classic  world. 

Erich  vUited  him  now  to  get  aid  and  counsel ;  and  as  he  en- 
tered, found  the  good  old  Professor  (who  lived  quite  alone,  and 
was  not  near  so  much  troubled  by  his  solitude  as  by  his  want  of 
means)  in  an  unusual  frame  of  mind.  He  considered  it  a  pity 
that  Erich  did  not  intend  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  science  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  admitted  that  his  nature  was  fitted  for  a  prac- 
tical, personal  field  of  action.  His  face  wore  a  peculiar  smile  as 
he  said : 

"  You're  a  well-built  man,  and  you  must  turn  that  fact  into 
money,  which  is  certainly  a  good  thing.  Yes,  yes,  that  will 
help  you." 

In  his  restlessness  and  strong  desire  not  to  wait,  but  to  ac- 
complish something  unaided  by  others,  Erich  went  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  the  capital  city;  for  he  had  heard  from  the  anti- 
quary that  an  elderly  man  who  had  hitherto  conducted  a  school 
was  about  to  withdraw  from  it,  and  was  desirous  of  placing  it  in 
good  hands. 

He  entered  the  city  where  for  a  whole  year  he  had  lived  the 
life  of  a  careless  soldier,  looked  up  to  by  the  good  citizens. 
Many  of  his  comrades,  dressed  in  the  old  uniform,  went  by  him, 
and  then  turning,  cried  out,  "  Oh,  is  it  you?  Good-morning  !" 
and  then  went  their  way.  Erich  walked  through  the  streets  of 
his  native  city,  inquiring  and  studying  his  way  as  if  he  had  been 
a  stranger ;  but  he  hoped  that  soon,  when  he  should  become  a 
penrianent  resident,  he  would  feel  at  home  once  more. 

The  proprietor  of  the  school  received  him  well,  and  the  terms 
were  acceptable.  The  good  position  of  his  parents  was  of  great 
service  to  htm  now ;  but  he  left  the  building  without  coming  tt 
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a  determination,  for  it  would  be  necessary  for  him,  in  taking  the 
school,  to  accept  the  old  regulations  and  the  old  corps  of  teach- 
ers, and  this  fact  made  him  hesitate. 

As  he  was  walking  the  streets  again,  he  met  an  old  friend  of 
his  father,  who  was  now  Minister  of  Education,  and  who  called 
out  to  him  as  he  was  passing.  This  gentleman  inquired  about 
him  and  his  mother,  and  offered  him  the  position  of  custodian  of 
the  cabinet  of  antiquities,  with  the  assurance  that  he  had  no  doubt 
that  in  a  short  time  he  could  become  a  director.  Erich  promised 
to  consider  the  subject. 

Just  as  he  left  the  Minister,  an  elderly  man,  who  had  been 
waiting  at  the  door  of  a  house,  approached  and  saluted  him  as 
if  he  were  an  old  acquaintance.  Erich  was  unable  to  recall  his 
face,  and  the  man  told  him  gratefully  that  he  had  once  been 
kind  to  him  in  the  House  of  Correction.  The  man  said  that  he 
was  now  pretty  well  off,  and  was  the  beadle's  servant ;  and  with 
an  expression  of  face  which  was  half  cunning  and  half  pious,  he 
offered  himself  for  any  service  in  which  Erich  might  require  him. 
Erich  thanked  him,  and  did  not  reflect  that  many  persons  who 
passed  by  and  recognized  him,  might  think  it  strange  to  see  him 
in  such  company.  And  now  the  man  who  had  taken  Erich's  po- 
sition in  the  army,  and  had  become  a  veritable  captain,  returned 
from  parade,  and  took  Erich  with  him  to  the  military  casino; 
and  Erich  was  in  good  spirits,  and  forgot  all  the  troubles  of  life. 
In  the  casino  there  was  much  talking  about  how  Otto  von 
Prancken  was  going  to  marry  a  Creole,  who  was  worth  a  good 
many  millions.  Erich  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  say 
that  Manna  was  not  a  Creole,  and  that  he  himself  knew  some- 
thing about  the  affair. 

CHAPTER   Xr, 
ROLAND!    WHERE  ARE  YOU? 

WHERE'S  Roland?" 
Sonnenkamp  asks  Joseph,  Joseph  asks  Bertram,  Ber- 
tram asks  the  head- gardener,  the  head-gardener  asks  the 
"  Squirrel,"  the  Squirrel  asks  the  peasants,  the  peasants  ask  the 
children,  the  children  ask  the  air.  Miss  Perini  asks  the  Chev- 
alier, the  Chevalier  asks  the  dogs-— and  Frau  Ceres  must  not 
hear  anything  about  all  the  whole  affair. 

Sonnenkamp  rides  hastily  to  the  Major,  the  Major  asks  Fritu- 
iein  Milch  ;  but  this  time,  the  omniscient  does  not  know.  The 
Major  rides  to  the  castle,  Roland's  name  is  shouted  into  all  the 
caverns  and  dark  places,  but  there  comes  no  answer. 

Sonnenkamp  sends  the  groom  to  the  Krischer,  the  Krischer 
is  out  in  the  fields,  and  cannot  be  found. 
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Soniieiikamp  rides  to  the  railway  station,  taking  Roland's 
pony  "Puck"  with  him,  and  he  often  looks  at  the  empty 
saddle.  At  the  station  he  asks  unconcernedly  if  Roland  has 
not  arrived  yet,  as  though  he  was  an'aiting  his  return  from  a 
journey.  Nothing  has  been  seen  of  him.  Sonnenkamp  rides 
back  to  the  Villa,  and  asks  if  he  hasn't  got  back  yet,  and  when 
he  receives  an  answer  in  the  negative,  he  rides  away  to  the 
nearest  railway  station  up  the  river.  Here  also  he  asks,  but  no 
less  guardedly ;  but  the  boy  has  not  been  seen.  The  em- 
ployees seem  to  spin  round  as  if  they  were  drunk. 

Sonnenkamp  returns  to  the  Villa.  The  Major  is  there. 
Miss  Perini  has  sent  for  him — perhaps  he  may  be  of  service. 
She  asserts  that  Roland  has  certainly  gone  to  the  convent  to 
see  Manna.  The  Major  and  Sonnenkamp  rush  to  the  tele- 
graph-office, and  send  a  despatch  to  the  convent :  everybody  is 
fuU  of  impatience,  for  there  is  no  immediate  connection  with  the 
island,  and  it  will  be  tivo  hours  before  an  answer  will  be 
received.  Sonnenkamp  will  wait  here,  but  sends  the  Major  to 
the  village,  to  ask  the  Doctor  and  everybody  else  for  news— bnt 
quietly,  so  as  not  to  make  any  fxdtement, 

Sonnenkamp  walks  about  the  station,  and  lays  his  burning 
forehead  against  the  cold  stone  pillars :  all  is  silent  and  empty. 
He  goes  into  the  waiting-room,  and  finds  that  the  seats  there 
were  never  made  to  be  rested  on,  which  is  horribly  inhuman. 
In  America  things  are  different— or  else  there  are  no  seats  at  all. 
He  goes  out  again,  and  watches  the  workmen  couple  a  freight- 
car  to  the  train — how  slowly  they  do  it !  He  looks  at  a  stone- 
cutter, who  is  using  both  a  sharp  and  a  blunt  hammer — he  ex- 
amines as  closely  as  if  he  wanted  to  learn  the  trade.  These 
men  all  work  so  placidly.  And  so  they  might :  they  had  not  lost 
a  son  !  He  eyes  the  telegraph-wires,  and  wants  to  ask  all  the 
world,  even  those  quarters  of  it  where  nobody  knows  either  him 
or  his  son — "Where's  my  boy'" 
Night  is  coming 

The  train  comes  thundermg  toward  him,  md  Sonnenkamp 
shrinks  back,  for  it  seemed  to  be  rushing  at  him  purpo'idy 
He  collects  himself,  liioka  around,  strams  his  ejea,  but  sees 
nothing  of  Roland  The  passengers  go  to  their  homes,  and 
again  all  is  still 

Sonnenkamp  went  back  to  the  tele  graph -office  and  sent  an- 
other despatch  to  see  if  the  first  one  had  been  received  The 
answer  s^d.  Yes  The  tapping  of  the  telegraphic  instrument 
made  him  shudder,  for  he  had  often  felt  that  same  motion  in 
the  veins  of  his  hand, ,  at  night  when  he  tried  to  sleep.  He 
wanted  the  operator  to  stay  at  the  office  all  night,  for  who  could 
tell  whether  some  message  might  not  come  from  somewhere,  or 
he  might  wish  to  send  one  ?    But  the  operator  refused,  notwith- 
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standing  a  large  sum  of  money  was  offered  him  :  he  was  not 
permitted  to  alter  the  arrangements  of  the  office  without 
authority  from  his  superiors.  He  ordered  the  messenger  to 
remain.  In  the  room  while  he  was  av/ay :  he  slammed  the  door  of 
the  office  and  left.     He  was  evidently  afraid  of  Sonnenkamp. 

Again  Sonnenkamp  was  alone.  He  heard  the  stroke  of  an 
oar— somebody  was  coming  up  the  river. 

"  Is  that  vou,  Major  ?"  he  called  out  irito  the  starry  night. 

"Yes."      ' 

"  Is  he  with  you?" 

"No." 

The  Major  got  out  of  the  boat :  there  was  no  trace  of  Roland 
in  the  village.  An  answer  cannot  be  received  from  the  convent 
before  early  in  the  morning.  And  now  they  think  that  perhaps 
Roland  has  gone  to  Wolfsgarten.  A  message  is  sent  thither, 
and  they  return  to  the  Villa. 

As  Sonnenkamp  gave  his  hand  to  the  Major  on  entering  the 
carriage,  the  Major  said  : 

"  Your  hand  is  cold  to-day." 

It  shot  through  Sonnenkamp's  mind  like  an  arrow,  that  with 
that  hand  he  had  that  day  offered  to  strike  Roland.  What  if 
the  boy  had  gone  to  his  death  in  the  waters  of  the  Rhine,  with 
that  thought ! 

The  ring  on  his  thumb  pressed  into  his  flesh  as  if  it  were  red- 
hot, 

Joseph  met  them  as  they  were  returning  to  the  Villa. 

"  Is  he  there  ?"  cried  the  Major. 

Sonnenkamp  could  not  speak. 

"  No  ;  but  my  lady  has  learned  it." 

In  the  village  through  which  they  were  passing,  men  and 
women  were  standing  round  in  groups  chatting  in  the  mild 
Spring  night.  They  met  the  Priest,  and  Sonnenkamp  asked 
him  to  accompany  them  to  the  Villa. 

Arrived  at  the  courtyard  of  the  Villa,  Sonnenkamp  remained 
sitting  in  the  carriage.  He  had  forgotten  where  he  was,  and  had 
to  be  spoken  to  before  he  would  alight.  When  he  touched  the 
ground,  he  came  to  himself.  Lights  were  being  carried  hither 
and  thither  in  the  house — they  could  be  seen  through  the 
windows.  And  now  they  heard  a  shriek,  and  hastened  up 
stairs.  Frau  Ceres  was  in  her  night-dress  on  the  floor  of  the 
great  saloon,  half-kneeling  by  a  chair,  and  pressing  her  face 
against  the  cushions.  The  Priest  stood  near  her,  and  Miss 
Perini  was  shaking  a  powder  into  a  glass.  Sonnenkamp  walked 
quickly  to  his  wife,  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  said: 

"  Ceres,  be  calm  I" 

The  woman  turned  and  looked  at  him  with  gleaming  eyes. 
Then  she  sprang  up,  and  grasping  him  by  the  breast,  cried ; 
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"  Give  me  my  son  !  Give  me  my  son,  you — " 
Sonncnkamp  covered  her  mouth  with  his  broad  hand.  She 
tried  to  bile  him ;  but  he  held  her  mouth  fast,  and  she  was  still, 
Sonnenkamp  told  the  Priest  and  Miss  Perini  to  leave  his 
wife.  Miss  Perini  wished  to  remain,  but  a  motion  of  his  hand 
bade  her  go,  and  she  lefi  the  room  with  the  Priest.  Sonnen- 
kamp took  his  wife  in  his  arms  as  if  she  had  been  a  child, 
carried  her  into  her  bedroom,  and  laid  her  on  the  bed.  Her 
feet  were  cold :  he  covered  them  with  a  spread  and  wrapped 
them  up  so  that  she  could  not  use  them.  After  awhile,  Frau 
Ceres  seemed  to  be  asleep.  If  she  was  only  pretending,  that  was 
sufficient.  He  went  to  the  room  adjoining  the  balcony,  where  the 
Priest,  the  Major,  and  Miss  Perini  were  sitting  together.  He  told 
the  Priest  that  he  was  very  thankful  for  his  kindness,  but  thought 
he  had  better  go  and  take  some  rest.  He  told  IMiss  Perini  the 
same  thing  in  a  singularly  courtly  manner,  and  she  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  obey ;  but  he  asked  the  Major  to  remain  with 
him. 

They  sat  together  by  the  open  door  for  an  hour,  looking  at 
the  heavens  studd  d       h  d  1  d        th     1  pp        of 

the  Rhine.     Th       S  k      p  b  d     th     M  j      t,  st, 

(or  the  morrow  \      Id  b     ^  p  d    11        Id  b        11  th  n. 

He  himself  intend  d  1  p  h  t  h  b  f  h  fe's 
bedroom.     He  \      t  t    h      bed     h  d    g  th    1    ht 

with  his  hand ;     h  1    p    g  q      tly        d  h       h     ks       re 

flushed. 

All  was  quiet    t  th    \  1!         S  k      p  k       d  fr  m 

a  sleep,  for  the  h  d      t        d  1     n  W  If  g    t  n : 

Roland  was  not   h 

"  Is   Herr   Pran  k  g  k  d   S  k      p       The 

servant  did  not  k 

Sonnenkamp  was  tdd  tbth  Id  Ip. 

He  stood  on  th    b  1  d  I  t      d  t      h  g     f  the 

birds,  and  the  n  f  tl        t  H  th  he 

heard  the  bells       ^— th       hi  Id,        f     h       d  1      ly, 

seemed  to  him  a  chaos.  His  daughter  in  the  convent,  his  wife 
liable  at  any  moment  to  make  the  most  horrible  disclosures,  and 
his  son  lost — not  a  trace  of  him  to  be  found  I  Perhaps  his 
corpse  is  lying  there  under  the  waves !  For  an  instant  Sonnen- 
kamp felt  as  if  he  must  throw  himself  from  the  balcony  and  die  : 
then  he  straightened  himself  up  and  lit  a  fresh  cigar. 

He  went  down  into  the  park.  The  trees  were  shuddering  in 
the  early  morning  air,  a  rusding  and  whispering  ran  through 
the  leaves  as  if  the  morning  light  had  given  them  sound  and 
motion.  The  birds  were  smging  sweetly — they  had  a  home,  a 
family,  they  had  not  lost  a  child. 

Sonnenkamp   wandered   here  and  there.      This   is  his  own 
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ground-  -these  trees  are  his,  everything  is  blooming  and  breath- 
ing the  freshness  of  morning.  Did  he  yet  breathe— he  for 
whom  all  this  Uved — for  whom  it  should  live,  for  whom  it  had 
been  planted  and  set  in  otder? 

' '  Why  f — Why  ?"  cried  Sonnenkamp  through  the  park,  but  no 
answer  was  returned  from  the  outer  world.  Perhaps  one  came 
from  within,  for  he  pressed  both  hands  against  his  breast. 

He  came  to  the  orchard.  There  stood  the  trees  to  whose 
branches  he  had  given  the  direction  which  he  chose  ;  they  were 
in  bloom,  and  now  in  the  early  light,  their  blossoms  were  Jail- 
ing like  a  light  rustling  rain,  and  covering  the  earth  with  a 
snow-white  mantle. 

And  as  the  morning  wore  on,  Sonnenkamp  knew  that  Roland 
was  there  floating  in  the  waves— they  were  so  purple— the  river 
was  a  river  of  blood.  He  groaned  idoud,  and  stretched  out  his 
hands  as  if  to  grasp  and  strangle  something.  He  seized  a 
tree,  and  shook  it  till  it  had  shed  all  its  blossoms;  he  was 
covered  over  and  over  with  flowers  :  and  now  he  laughed  out- 
right in  his  bitterness,  and  said : 

"  Life  shall  not  subdue  me  !  Nothing !  Not  even  you, 
Roland,  not  even  you  !" 

At  that  moment  he  saw  a  white  figure,  with  a  singular  cover- 
ing on  its  head,  steal  through  the  garden  and  disappear  behind 
the  trees.  What's  that  ?  He  rubbed  his  eyes.  Was  it  a  phan- 
tom or  reality  ? 

He  followed  the  apparition. 

"  Halt !"  he  cried.     "There  are   mantraps  and  spring-guns 

A  woman  cried  out  piteously.  Sonnenkamp  approached, 
and  FrOulein  Milch  stood  before  him. 

"  What  do  you  want  here  ?     What's  the  matter  ?" 

"I  wanted  the  Major." 

"He's  asleep  yet." 

"  I  may  tell  it  to  you  Coo,"  began  FrHulein  Mikh,  collecting 
herself.       "  It  gives  me  no  peace." 

"  Out  with  it — no  introduction  1" 

FrSulein  Milch  drew  herself  proudly  up,  and  said  : 

"  If  you're  rude,  I'll  go  back." 

"  Pardon  me ;  what  is  it  you  wish  ?" 

"  I  had  a  proposition  to  make  to  you." 

Sonnenkamp  controlled  himself  patiently,  and  nodded  to  her 
to  proceed.  She  then  said  that  it  left  her  no  peace — she  did 
not  know  whether  the  Major  had  told  him  yet.  Sonnenkamp  im- 
patiently broke  off  a  twig  covered  with  blossoms,  and  Fraulein 
Milch  continued:  She  believed  that  Captain  Dournay  would 
certainly  know  where  Roland  was  :  a  telegram  ought  tp  be  sent 
to  him. 
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Sonnenkamp  thanked  the  old  lady,  and  said,  with  great  self- 
control,  that  he  would  wake  the  Major  and  send  him  down  into 
the  garden  ;  but  Miss  Milch  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
sleep  quietly.  She  went  back  to  her  house,  and  Sonnenkamp 
walked  back  through  the  park. 

The  roses  had  opened  during  the  night,  and  from  a  hundred 
stems  and  bushes  they  sent  forth  their  fragrance  to  their  owner, 
but  it  gave  him  no  delight.  Here  is  the  park,  here  are  the  trees, 
and  yonder  is  the  house, — such  things  can  be  gained ;  but  one 
tiling  is  unattainable — a  life — the  life  of  a  child,  a  child's  heart, 
a  union  of  soul  with  soul,  inseparable,  indestructible. 

And  back  to  his  heart  came  that  bitter  word :  "  Thou  hast 
slain  the  noblest  emotions  of  thy  fellow-men,  the  love  of  father 
and  mother  and  child.     Now  thou  art  smitten  I" 

Why  should  that  word,  spoken  by  one  who  was  struggling  in 
the  New  World,  haunt  him  so,  to-day  as  well  as  yesterday? 

Perhaps  that  man  is  in  the  boat  which  is  now  coming  up  the 

the  child  of  that 


CHAPTER   Xll. 
HOW  THE  KIGHT  WEARS. 

IN  the  night,  all  the  roses  opened  m  the  garden  and  ni  the 
hoy's  soul. 

■'  To  Erich  I"  said  Roland,  not  aloud,  but  nhispenng  to  h.m- 
self  The  night  was  bright  with  stare  The  crescent  moon  hung 
low,  and  Roland  was  so  happy  in  its  soft  light  that  he  often 
stretched  out  his  arms  as  if  to  try  a  conscious  pouer  of  flight 
He  walked  swiftly,  as  if  pursued  ;  he  heard  steps  behmd  him, 
and  paused— it  was  the  sound  of  his  o«ti  footfalls 

Far  off  he  saw  a  group  of  men  standmg  still,  and  waiting  for 
him.  As  he  approached,  they  changed  to  black-painted  palings, 
enclosing  a  vineyard.  He  slackened  his  pace,  and  wanted  to 
sing,  but  was  afraid  that  some  one  would  hear  him  if  he  should. 
He  paused  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  far  below  him  in  the  river 
he  heard  the  panting  of  a  tow-boat,  and  saw  the  lights  on  the 
masts  of  the  vessei=  as  they  were  dragged  along.  How  fast  the 
lights  moved !     Roland  counted  them  ;  there  were  seven. 

"  They're  awake  there  too,"  said  he  to  himself,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him  that  there  are  men  who  must 
earn  their  bread  by  waking  and  working  through  the  night : 
some  of  them  are  down  yonder  in  the  tow-boat,  working  at  the 
engine ;  the  ferrymen,  too,  and  the  hands  of  the  vessels  that  are 
being  towed  1 
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"Why  should  that  be  so?  What  forces  the  men?"  The  boy 
tossed  his  head  in  indignation.  Yet  what  was  it  all  to  him  ? 
Ill  at  ease,  he  walked  across  the  plateau,  and  ascended  a  hill  be- 
hind it.  He  was  filled  ivith  chddish  pleasure  to  see  that  his 
shadow  accompanied  him.  He  always  kept  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  for  the  ditches  at  the  sides  looked  dark  and  awful,  and 
he  hurried  past  the  shadows  which  the  trees  cast  in  the  moon- 
light, and  was  glad  when  he  emerged  into  the  hght.  When  he 
neared  a  village,  he  felt  safe,  for  although  all  the  inhabitants 
were  asleep,  he  was  yet  among  men.  The  boy  had  always  been 
told  that  thieves  and  murderers  wander  about  all  the  roads  at 
night,  and  seek  for  victims.  What  had  he  with  him  to  be  rob- 
bed of?    His  watch  and  chain.     He  took  them  out  to  conceal 

"  Shame  on  you,"  he  suddenly  cried  out,  for  he  saw  that  he 
was  afraid  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  soul :  and  he  would  not  be  a 
coward.  So  he  thought  of  other  and  greater  dangers  which  he 
would  like  to  encounter :   he  exulted  in  them,  and  cried  aloud '. 

" Come  on !  here  I  am,  and  Satan  tool  Eh  i  Satan?  Just 
let  them  come  once  1"  he  said,  patting  the  dog.  Satan  bounded 
on  by  his  side. 

He  passed  through  a  village.  Everybody  was  asleep.  A  dog 
barked,  knowing  by  his  scent  that  a  strange  dog  was  in  the 
neighborhood.  Roland  bade  Satan  be  quiet,  and  he  obeyed. 
The  boy  knew  the  village,  for  he  had  been  here  one  Sunday 
with  the  Doctor  and  Erich.  Here  was  the  house  where  the  man 
had  died ;  here,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  was  the  gymna- 
sium where  he  and  Erich  had  exercised ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
town  he  saw  the  house  where  the  Seven-piper  had  lived :  the 
whole  orchestra  was  asleep.  He  stood  still  awhile,  thinking 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  rouse  somebody  in  the  house  to 
accompany  him;  or,  why  not  send  a  messenger  to  his  father? 
He  rejected  both  thoughts,  and  walked  on. 

The  night  was  still ;  but  occasionally  he  heard  the  distant 
barking  of  some  dog  aroused  from  sleep.  A  brook  rippled  be- 
side him  as  he  walked,  and  kept  him  company.  How  delight- 
fully it  prattled  to  him  !  But  at  last  its  path  diverged  from  his, 
and  a!!  was  still  again.  He  passed  through  a  ravine  where  the 
tall  trees  on  either  side  cast  such  gloomy  shadows  that  he  could 
not  see  his  path,  yet  he  walked  bravely  forward,  thinking  how 
beautiful  the  spot  must  be  in  the  broad  light  of  day.  He 
emerged  from  the  ravine,  and  welcomed  the  high  road  again. 
Above  the  summit  of  a  hill,  a  star  shone  large  and  bright  [ 
Slowly  and  steadily  it  mounted  the  heavens,  and  the  boy 
wondered:   "Does  Manna  see  that  star?" 

As  he  approached  another  village,  he  saw  a  light  in  the  win- 
dow of  the  first  house  he  passed,  and  heard  people  talking. 
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Tlie  housewife  «as  crying  and  lamenting  that  in  the  morning 
their  only  cow  was  to  be  sold.  He  did  not  deliberate  long,  but 
placed  some  pieces  of  gold  on  the  window-sill,  and,  rapping  at 
the  window  cried  out  :  "  Here,  folks  !  here's  money  for  youi 
cow.     I've  put  it  on  the  siE !" 

He  ran  from  the  spot,  hardly  daring  Co  breathe ;  for  some  un- 
accountable reason,  he  felt  like  a  thief.  He  did  not  stop  run- 
ning till  he  fell  into  a  ditch.  He  lay  there  and  listened,  think- 
ing that  the  whole  household  might  be  pursuing  him,  and 
laughed  as  he  thought  how  they  would  attribute  his  present  to 
some  spirit  who  wanders  abroad  at  night  to  relieve  the  sorrows 
of  mortals,  and  vanishes  before  a  word  of  thanks  can  be  ut- 
tered. When  he  found  that  he  was  not  pursued,  he  proceeded 
on  his  way,  and,  blessed  by  the  thought  of  what  he  had  done, 
said  to  himself  that  some  day  when  he  had  lots  of  money  he 
would  wander  through  the  world  unseen,  and  wherever  he  went 
all  should  be  happy. 

He  had  hardly  struck  the  road  again  when  he  saw  a  frightful- 
looking  man  standing  in  a  neighboring  field,  and  holding  in  his 
hand  a  weapon  pointed  directly  at  him.  The  terrified  boy  stood 
still  and  demanded  what  the  man  wanted,  but  received  no 
answer ;  the  man  did  not  even  move.  Roland  set  Satan  at  him, 
but  the  dog  came  back  and  shook  his  head.  The  boy  ap- 
proached the  apparition,  and  laughed  and  trembled  at  the  same 
time :   the  terrible  phantom  was  only  a  scareciow. 

A  wagon  was  coming  after  him,  rumbling  and  creaking  at  a 
great  rate.  It  screamed  and  clattered  on  its  axles  as  the  wheels 
jolted  heavily  over  the  stones.  Roland  thought  that  he  could 
see  that  it  was  a  two-wheeled  wagon  widi  only  one  horse.  He 
stopped,  in  order  to  see  more  distinctly,  and  heard  the  tramp  of 
two  horses;  when  it  came  nearer,  he  saw  that  in  fact  there 
were  two  horses  hitched  tandem  to  a  two-wheeled  wagon. 
Roland  stepped  to  one  side,  waited  till  it  passed  him,  and  heard 
the  driver  whistling  and  cracking  his  whip.  Roland  walked  be- 
hind the  cart,  keeping  at  a  little  distance  ;  for  during  the  night 
a  certain  timidity  had  come  upon  him  :  and  now  he  felt  that  he 
was  near  a  man  who  was  awake  :— if  anything  should  happen, 
he  could  call  for  assistance.  He  even  thought  how  he  would 
cry  out,   "  Help  I  help  !" 

But  no  danger  came  near  him,  and  as  if  sneering  at  himself, 
he  said  to  his  dog: 

"  It's  too  bad  that  somebody  doesn't  attack  us  !  We  won't 
have  any  chance  to  show  our  metal  !" 

But  he  felt  a  little  afraid  again  when  he  could  no  longer  hear 
the  noise  of  the  wagon,  which  had  stopped  at  the  toll-gate.  His 
courage  came  back  when  he  heard  it  rumble  forward  again.  It 
stopped  at  the  first  house  of  the  next  village.    The  hostler,  whc 
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appeared  to  have  expected  the  driver,  was  not  a  little  surprised 
when  his  lantern  showed  him  a  beautiful,  bright-eyed  boy,  as 
well  as  the  nian  for  whom  he  had  been  waiting. 

"Halloot  who's  that?"  cried  the  hosder;  but  hiswonderand 
terror  were  so  great  that  he  could  not  shut  his  mouth  again,  for 
the  big  dog  was  sniffing  at  his  legs,  and  showing  his  sharp 
teeth,  and  looking  back  at  his  master,  waiting  only  for  the 
order  to   "Seize  him." 

Roland  ordered  tlie  dog  to  come 
voice  appeared  to  have  something  ii 
and  hostler  with  respect. 

They  asked  him  to  drink  a  sckopfien  with  them,  and  he  con- 
sented ;  so  they  sat  down  at  a  table  on  which  burned  a  single 
oil-lamp,  and  Roland  drank  to  the  wagoner. 

The  hostler  was  inquisitive,  and  said  in  a  wheedling  tone,  as 
he  pointed  to  Roland's  delicate  hand  : 

"  That's  a  fine  ring  you've  got  on  your  finger.  Lord  !  how 
the  stone  shines !  Now  that  must  be  worth  a  good  deal.  Make 
me  a  present  of  il." 

The  host,  who  had  heard  what  was  said,  came  into  the  room 
looking  like  a  ghost,  for  he  was  dressed  only  in  his  shirt  and  un- 
derclothes. He  asked  Roland  who  he  was,  where  he  was  from, 
and  whither  he  was  going,  but  received  only  evasive  answers. 

The  wagoner  set  out  again.  Roland  accompanied  him,  and 
listened  to  him  give  an  account  of  himself.  The  lyagon  carried 
new  earthen  Jugs,  which  were  to  be  taken  to  a  neighboring 
mineral-spring,  filled  with  the  water,  and  then  taken  way  oft* 
to  Holland.  Roland  was  astonished  to  learn  how  much  work 
had  to  be  done  before  those  mineral- waters  which  he  saw  every 
morning  on  his  father's  table  could  be  drunk. 

The  wagoner  thought  that  Holland  was  at  the  world's  end, 
and  was  greatly  astonished  when  Roland  told  him  that  there 
were  many  countries,  yes,  even  whole  continents,  more  remote 
than  Holland.  The  wagoner  was  amazed  at  Roland's  vast 
learning,  and  inquired  if  he  had  ever  travelled  so  far. 

Roland  stammered  as  he  answered,  and  then  the  wagoner 
said  that  he  himself  was  an  honest  fellow,  that  everything  he 
wore  had  been  earned  by  hard  work,  and  that  he  would  rather 
go  hungry  or  be  a  heggar  than  possess  wealth  obtained  by  dis- 
honest means.  He  advised  Roland  that  if  he  had  done  any- 
thing wrong  and  feared  punishment — if,  for  instance,  he  had 
stolen  the  ring — it  would  be  best  for  him  to  go  back  and  make 
restitution.     Roland  put  him  at  ease  on  that  score. 

The  road  led  through  a  beautiful  little  oak-forest.  They  heard 
the  night-owl  hoot,  and  the  sound  was  like  elfish  laughter. 

"Thank  God  you're  with  me!"  said  the  wagoner.  "  Did  you 
hear  that  laughing?" 
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"That  wasn't  laughing— it  was  a  night-bird." 

"  Yes,  a  night-bird— the  laughing  ghost." 

"  The  laughing  ghost  ?     What's  that  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  mother  once  heard  it  in  broad  daylight  when  she  was 
a  little  girl.  Once  on  a  time  some  youngsters  went  out  in  the 
woods  to  gather  acorns.  They  put  a  white  cloth  on  the  ground 
to  catch  the  acorns  in,  and  then  shake  the  trees,  you  know. 
Acorns  are  the  best  fodder  for  pigs.  Well,  one  fine  noon  in  the 
Fall,  the  children  went  into  the  woods ;  the  boys  climbed  up  the 
tree,  and  shook  it  till  it  creaked  again.  Then  they  heaid  a 
loud  laugh  in  the  thicket.  '  What's  that  ?'  '  Oh,'  says 
mother,  'that's  a  ghost.'  'Oh,'  says  one  of  the  boj-s,  quite 
bold,  says  he,  'if  it's  a  ghost,  I'd  just  like  to  see  one  once.' 
With  that  he  goes  into  the  thicket,  and  when  he  gets  there, 
what  should  he  see  but  a  litae  man  sitting  on  a  stump,  his  head 
bigger  than  his  body— all  gray,  and  with  a  great  big  long  gray 
beard.  Then  the  youngster  says :  '  Was  that  you  as  laughed 
so?'  'To  be  sure,'  says  the  little  man,  and  gives  another 
laugh  just  like  the  other  one.  '  You  shook  down  the  acorns, 
but  one  went  under  the  cloth,  deep  in  the  moss ;  you  won't  find 
it,  and  out  of  that  acorn  a  tree  will  grow,  and  when  it's  big 
enough,  men  will  come  and  cut  it  down  ;  and  out  of  part  of  the 
boards  they'll  make  a  cradle,  and  out  of  the  other,  a  door,  and 
they'll  put  a  child  in  that  cradle,  and  when  that  child  shall  be 
abb  to  open  that  door  the  first  time,  I'll  be  delivered  Til! 
that  time  1  must  wander  about,  because  I  was  a  poacher  and 
lived  by  ill-gotten  gains.'  The  little  man  gave  another  laugh, 
and  disappeared  into  the  stump.  Since  then  he's  been  heard  ofi" 
and  on,  but  nobody  has  ever  seen  him.  Everybody  knows 
where  that  oak-tree  is,  but  nobody  touches  it." 

Roland  shuddered.  He  did  not  believe  the  story,  but  yet  he 
listened,  as  the  wagoner  proceeded  to  explain  yet  more  clearly 
how  difficult  it  is  to  escape  the  consequences  of  living  by  un- 
righteous means. 

As  the  day  dawned,  Roland  gave  his  hand  to  the  wagoner, 
and  bade  him  farewell,  for  he  wished  to  stop  here  and  wait 
awhile  before  going  on.  The  wagoner  seated  himself  on  the 
thills  of  the  wagon,  and  prepared  to  take  a  comfortable  nap  :  it 
was  day  now,  and  he  could  take  a  little  sleep. 

The  boy  seated  himself  on  a  pile  of  stones  by  the  wayside, 
and  gazed  abstractedly  before  him,  Ustening  to  the  creaking  and 
rattling  of  the  wagon  as  it  slowly  disappeared  in  the  distance. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  followed,  in  thought,  the  life  of 
another  person.  He  saw,  as  in  a  dream,  the  wagoner  arrive  at 
the  end  of  his  Journey,  and  lying  in  his  shed  on  the  hay  which 
he  would  afterward  give  to  his  horses. 

Never  before  had  Roland  been  so  completely  alone,  so  cast 
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upon  himself,  with  the  consciousness  that  there  was  no  one  to 
guide  him.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  never  before  seen  the 
world  and  what  is  in  it.  He  watched  the  path  of  a  beetle  which 
crtpt  swiftl)  along  the  ground,  and  then  clambered  up  the 
stem  of  a  plant.  Thoughts  which  he  could  not  understand 
floated  through  the  boy's  mind.  What  boundless  life  there  is 
m  the  rtorld'  In  the  hedges  by  the  roadside  where  the  wild 
roses  had  just  opened,  beetles  and  flies  of  all  kinds  sat  motion- 
leas  while  large  bees  flew  humming  from  flower  to  flower. 
Here  had  beetle,  butterfly,  spider,  and  fly  passed  the  night,  and 
smils  with  their  protecting  shells  dwelt  in  silence  among  the 

He  S1W  1  held-mouse  coming  from  its  hole :  at  first  it  just 
put  Its  head  above  the  ground,  listening,  watching,  and  moving 
Its  whiskers  but  after  awhile  it  slipped  out,  and  vanished  m 
the  grass,  and  dived  into  another  hole.  A  bright-colored  beetle 
ran  hastily  across  the  road,  for  it  was  afraid  of  the  high- 
uay,  and  felt  perfectly  secure  only  when  safely  hidden  in  the 
cornfield.  ,      ^  .       , 

A  hare  started  up.  Satan  sprang  after  it,  and  Roland  invol- 
untarily brought  up  his  hand  as  if  his  fo.wling-piece  were  in  it. 

Roland  arose  as  if  emerging  from  a  stream  of  over\vhe!ming 
impressions.  The  sun  had  risen;  he  could  not  support  the 
splendor  of  its  beams.  Fixing  his  eyes  on  the  road,  he  pro- 
ceeded ;   but  his  step  was  hesitating,  for  something  within  him 

"  Go  back  to  your  father  and  mother  !" 
But  suddenly  he  cried  aloud  : 

And  "  Erich  !"  was  borne  back  to  him  by  a  thousand  echoes : 
as  if  the  mountains  had  commanded  him,  he  journeyed  on.  He 
felt  as  if  he  did  not  ivalk,  but  as  if  he  were  lifted  and  carried  for- 
ward by  an  invisible  power.  The  sleepless  night,  the  wine,  all  that 
he  had  experienced  were  hke  a  confused  dream,  and  he  thought 
that  surely  he  must  find  something  never  before  known  by  man 

something   nameless,  unimaginable,  wonderful.     He   looked 

about  to  see  if  it  would  not  appear:  something  inust  come, 
something  that  would  say  to  him :  "  I  have  been  watching  for 
thee  ;  hast  thou  come  at  last?"  And  now  as  he  looked  round, 
he  found  that  his  dog  had  left  him.  There  was  the  wood  close 
at  hand,  he  must  have  run  into  it  after  another  hare  or  wild 
rabbit.  Roland  whistled,  and  called,  "  Satan  !  Satan  1"  but 
with  no  result.  Then  he  shouted  the  old  name,  "Grip!" 
The  dog  came  running  joyfully  toward  him :  his  tongue  was 
hanging  out  of  his  mouth,  and  he  was  wet  with  the  dew  of  the 
grain-field  through  which  he  had  been  running.  Roland  had 
some  trouble  to  keep  the  dog  from  jumping  on  him,  it  was  so 
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well  pleased  to  hear  its  old  name,  and  looked  up  panting  as  if 
it  perfectly  understood  the  change. 

"  Yes,  j-our  name's  Grip  !"  cried  Roland. 

The  dog  followed  at  his  heels. 

As  the  path  now  led  through  the  forest,  Roland  left  the  road- 
side, and  lay  do«Ti  under  a  fir-tree ;  above  him  the  birds  sang, 
and  the  cuckoo  called.  Grip  sat  beside  him,  and  seemed 
quite  disappointed  at  receiving  no  glance  from  his  master.  At 
length  Roland  turned  his  lips  back  and  examined  his  teeth — 
how  glorious  they  were  I  Then  he  said,  for  hunger  had  made 
him  think  of  this  : 

"  At  the  next  town,  where  there's  a  butcher,  you  shall  have  a 
sausage." 

Grip  licked  his  chops,  sprang  around  as  if  he  understood 
what  was  said,  scared  up  the  crows,  who  were  already  at  work 
in  the  cornfield,  and  barked  at  the  rising  sun. 

But  soon  the  weary  child  fell  asleep.  Grip  sat  beside  him, 
but  knew  his  duty  too  well  to  lie  down ;  he  remained  sitting, 
and  would  not  sleep.  He  winked  occasionally,  as  if  it  was  hard 
to  keep  his  tired  eyes  open ;  then  he  would  shake  his  head,  and 
keep  faithful  watch  and  ward  over  his  sleeping  master. 

Suddenly  Roland  awoke.  A  child's  voice  iiad  broken  his 
slumbers. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 
THE  LILY   OF  THE  VALLEY. 

ROLAND  rubbed  his  eyes  ;  a  child  stood  before  him,  a  gitl 
dressed  in  white  and  wearing  a  blue  scarf.  Her  fece  was 
rosy,  her  eyes  large  and  blue,  and  her  long  loosened  hair  fell  in 
brown  ripples  over  her  shoulders.  In  each  hand  she  held  a 
bunch  of  wild-flowers. 

Grip  stood  before  the  child  and  would  not  let  her  pass. 

"  Back,  Grip !"  cried  Roland,  rising,  and  the  dog  went  be- 
hind his  master. 

"This  is  the  German  forest !"  said  the  child  with  a  foreign 
accent,  and  in  a  voice  that  might  have  belonged  to  the  prin- 
cess in  the  feiry-tale.  "  This  is  the  German  forest !  I've  only 
been  gathering  flowers.     Are  you  the  forest-prince  ?" 

"  No.     Who  are  you?" 

"  I'm  from  America.  My  uncle  brought  me  here  this  morn- 
ing, and  now  I'm  going  to  stay  in  Germany." 

"  Come,  Lilian  !  Where  are  -you  staying  so  long  ?"  cried  a 
man's  voice  from  the  road. 

Roland  looked  through  the  trees  and  saw  an  open  carriage 
and  a  tall,  stately  gentleman  with  snow-white  hair. 
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"  ru  come  pretty  soon,"  answered  the  child,  "I've  got  such 
lovely  (lowers  !" 

"Accept  this  from  me,"  said  Roland,  plucking  a  fulMjlown 
lily  from  the  stem. 

She  threw  away  all  the  flowers  which  she  had  in  her  hands, 
and  took  the  one  he  offered  ;  then,  saying  in  English,  "  Good- 
bye!" turned  and  ran  toward  the  carriage.  The  gentleman 
lifted  her  in,  she  pointed  back  into  the  forest,  and  then  the 
c:irriage  rolled  forward,  and  Roland  was  again  alone. 

If  one  had  been  able  to  look  down  from  the  sky  he  would 
have  seen  a  singular  sight,  for  at  the  very  instant  when  the 
child  was  speaking  to  Roland,  Sonnenkamp  was  standing  on 
the  terrace  buried  in  thought  and  shuddering  in  the  morning 

Roland  pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead. 

Had  this  really  taken  place,  or  had  he  dreamed  it  ?  The 
rumbling  of  the  carriage,  and  the  flowers  lying  on  the  ground 
told  him  that  it  was  reality.  But  had  the  child  really  said  that 
she  came  from  America  ?  "Why  didn't  I  run  after  her?  Why 
didn't  I  speak  to  the  old  gentleman  ?  And  now  no  one  can 
tell  me  who  the  little  girl  is,  or  where  they  are  taking  her." 

Roland  stared  at  the  flowers  lying  at  his  feet,  but  did  not  pick 
them  up.  Grip  barked,  as  if  to  say:  "  Yes,  and  then  folks 
say  there  aren't  any  miracles  now-a-days."  He  sniffed  at  the 
flowers,  and  then  followed  the  child's  path  and  ran  after  the 
carriage,  as  if  wishing  to  fulfil  his  master's  desire  and  detain 
the  old  man  and  child,  so  that  Roland  might  converse  with 
them.  Roland  whistled  and  shouted,  and  so  the  dog  re- 
turned and  received  a  good  scolding. 

"  Vou  don't  deserve  a  sausage,  you  didn't  obey  me." 
Grip  lay  down  at  his  master's  feet  quite  humbly ;  he  could  no' 
tell  what  good  intentions  he  had  had. 

"  Now  we'll  go,"  said  Roland,  and  they  started  on  again. 
They  heard  a  locomotive  whistle  in  the  distance,  and  walked  in 
the  direction  of  it.     The  two  soon  emerged  from  the  forest  anu 
walked  through  the  vineyards. 

Roland  saw  some  women  walking  up  and  down  a  by-road, 
carrying  earth  from  a  pile  and  placing  it  in  a  vineyard  which 
had  been  recently  laid  out.  By  the  hedge  which  bordered  the 
field,  kettles  were  standing  over  a  large  fire,  and  an  old  wo- 
man was  stirring  their  contents  with  a  dry  branch.  Roland 
stood  still,  and  the  crone  called  to  him,  asking  if  he  would 
not  like  to  share  with  them.  He  approached  the  group  and 
found  that  they  were  boiling  coffee.  Presently  the  rest  of  the 
women,  young  and  old,  came  up,  and  there  ivas  great  laugh- 
ing and  talking;  then  they  turned  their  baskets  upside-down 
and  seated  themselves  oh  these  improvised  chairs.      They  pre- 
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pared  a  similiar  scat  for  Roland,  put  some  more  fuel  under  thi 
pots,  and  asked  if  he  was  not  a  prince.  Roland  said  no.  Bu 
the  question  flattered  him;  he  was  very  condescending,  ana 
joked  with  the  women. 

An  old  vine-dresser  who  was  overseeing  the  work,  seemed  la 
consider  it  worth  while  to  speak  to  Roland,  seeing  that  he  was 
of  the  masculine  gender,  and  advised  him  not  to  drink  coffee,  as 
that  was  a  way  in  which  stupid  folks  send  money  over  to 
America  and  never  get  it  back  again. 

Roland  was  struck  at  hearing  America  mentioned  again,  and 
the  whole  assembly  listened  with  great  attention  when  he  said 
that  it  was  not  coffee  that  came  from  America,  but  sugar. 

"  AU  our  sugar  stayed  in  America,  then,"  said  the  old  woman, 
"  for  we  haven't  got  a  bit." 

The  first  cup  and  the  cream  of  the  milk  were  given  to 
Roland,  together  with  a  piece  of  black  bread.  He  would  will- 
ingly  have  paid  something  for  what  he  ate,  but  he  noticed  now 
for  the  first  time  that  he  no  longer  had  his  porte-monnaie.  He 
knew  that  he  had  it  at  the  tavern:  that  sly-looking  hostler 
must  have  stolen  it.  He  suppressed  his  disappointment,  and 
fold  the  women  that  at  some  future  time  he  would  pay  for  what 
he  had  enjoyed  by  benefiting  some  one  who  was  in  want! 

Again  he  sat  out  on  his  journey. 

Thus  had  he  at  jast  experienced  even  this :  Poor  and  help- 
less, he  had  enjoyed  the  goodness  and  generosity  of  poor  people ; 
this  was  the  best  thing  thathad  befallen  him. 

The  world  is  beautiful  and  men  are  good,  even-  though 
hostlers  are  unable  to  withstand  the  temptation  of  a  well-filled 
pocket-book.  Feeling  in  this  happy  mood  Roland  walked  on, 
ajid  soon  reached  the  railway-station. 

He  had  carefully  avoided  entering  the  cars  at  one  of  the 
nearer  stations,  for  he  would  in  that  case  be  easily  recognized 
and  found;  he  had  therefore  made  a  detour,  so  that  he  might 
take  the  train  at  a  station  further  from  home. 

At  the  station,  Roland  was  saluted  with  great  familiarity  by  a 
man  in  tattered  clothes,  who  had  a  boot  on  one  foot  and  a 
slipper  on  the  other. 

"Good-morning,  my  dear  Baron — good-morning,  my  dear 
Baron!"    said   the   poor   fellow,    forcing   himself  on   Roland's 


In  such  charming  morning  air,  and  after  such  a  night,  it  was 
doubly  disagreeable  to  enter  an  atmosphere  of  brandy  fumes, 
such  as  ivas  breathed  by  this  half-drunk,  half-crazy  man,  who 
became  at  last  so  disagreeably  intimate,  that  one  of  the  railway 
ofiiciais  politely  told  him  to  leave  the  stranger  in  peace. 

The  poor  man  relieved  Roland  of  his  presence,  but  con- 
tinued to  make  signs  to  him  from  a  distance,  veiy  confiden- 
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tially,   and   as  if  they  had  some  mysterious  secret  with   each 
other. 

Roland  learned  that  this  man  was  connected  with  an  illustri- 
ous, noble  family.  His  relations  being  willing  to  aid  him,  gave 
him  a  yearly  allowance,  but  this  was  entirely  useless.  He  was 
at  present  boarding  with  one  of  the  baggage-men,  and  the  sta- 
tion was  the  only  thing  in  which  he  took  pleasure.  He  was 
treated  with  respect,  for  he  was  a  baron,  and  very  much  to  be 

Roland  was  as  much  afraid  of  the  man  as  if  he  had  been  a 
ghost.  The  agitation  of  the  night,  and  all  that  he  had  experi- 
enced, was  having  its  effect,  and  yet  he  could  not  help  thinking 
how  wonderful  it  was  that  this  half-drunk,  half-crazy  man 
should  be  treated  so  respectfully  because  he  was  a  baron. 

Roland  induced  the  restaurateur  at  the  station  to  lend  him 
enough  money  to  pay  his  passage,  and  receive  his  ring  in  pawn 
for   it.     He   purchased   a   ticket  for   the   University  city,   and   . 
when  at  last  he  was  comfortably  seated  in  the  car,  he  could  not 
help  saying  to  his  neighbor : 

"  How  pleasant  it  is  to  be  carried  fonvard  now !" 

His  neighbor  looked  at  him  in  surprise  :  how  could  he  linow 
how  happy  it  made  the  weary  boy  to  be  carried  fonvard  toward 
Erich,  without  any  exertion  on  his  own  part  ? 

"  Where  are  you  going.  Baron  ?"  asked  his  neighbor. 

Roland  named  his  destination,  but  he  was  greatly  surprised 
to  hear  the  man  call  him  "Baron."  Had  he  indeed  become 
one  during  (he  night?  At  a  branch-road  where  other  guards 
entered  the  cars  and  his  neighbor  left,  Roland  caught  the 

"  Pay  good  attention  to  the  young  baron  inside." 

He  was  very  well  pleased  to  hear  this  title  applied  to  himself, 
and  thought  how  fine  a  thing  it  must  be  to  be  a  baron:  every- 
body would  call  him  by  his  title  and  pay  him  great  respect. 
The  thought  soon  passed  from  his  mind,  from  which  Erich  was 
never  absent.  How  happy  he  would  be  to  see  him  !  His  face 
glowed  with  impatience  and  longing. 

Suddenly  a  fear  fell  upon  him.  Where  had  he  left  the  dog? 
He  had  forgotten  and  lost  him.  The  train  rumbled  on  through 
valleys,  gorges,  and  tunnels,  and  Roland  felt  as  though  a  year 
had  passed  since  he  had  left  home. 

Not  far  from  the  University,  where  the  road  branched  off 
again,  some  students  entered  the  cars,  and  soon  let  their  fellow- 
travellers  see  that  they  had  been  performing  the  heroic  exploit 
of  drinking  a  bowl  of  May-wine  bought  with  their  fathers' 
money ;  and  most  certainly  each  one  of  their  class  can  hold  his 
own  at  a  genuine  drinking-bout !  They  had  also  brought  some 
of  the  May-wine  into  the  cars  with  them,  and,  in  their  gencr- 
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osity  or  exuberant  spirits,  wanted  Roland  to  drink  with  them  ; 
but  he.  modestly  though  decidedly  declined. 

Twilight  had  come  when  they  reached  the  University  city 
Roland  inquired  for  Doctor  Dournay.     O         f   1  d      ■;, 

with   a  fine  face,  who  had  held  himself  alo  f  f    m    h  y 

young  fellows,  told  Roland  that  he  might  g         h  h  m   as  he 
lived  near  the   Professor's  widow.     Roland  mp        d  h  m. 

And  now  a  singular  and  anxious  fear  came     po     h  m      What 
if  Erich  could  not  fae  found — if  Erich  would  1  1     g        e 

to  do  with  him?     How   much  might  have  1    pp       d   bj     his 

His  heart  beat  fast  as  he  ascended  the  s  p  1  k  n  rr  w 
wooden  steps,  A  door  opened  on  the  landing  nd  a  h  d  or 
stood  a  woman  and  asked: 

"  Who  do  you  want  to  see  ?" 

"Captain  Dournay," 

"  He's  gone  away." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  NEW  SON, 

ROLAND  asked  if  he  might  wait  there  for  awhile,  and  was 
conducted  into  the  sitting-room.  The  servant-girl  told 
him  that  Erich  had  gone  to  the  capital  city,  but  might  possibly 
return  that  day.  His  mother  had  gone  to  the  grave  of  her  son, 
for  to-day  was  the  anniversary  of  his  death. 

The  girl  left  the  room  to  get  a  lamp,  and  Roland  was  alone 
in  the  chamber  which  was  darkening  in  the  twilight ;  he  sat  in 
the  corner  of  a  sofa,  tired  and  filled  with  thought. 

Strange  that  there  should  be  so  many  dwellings  in  the  world 
into  which  a  man  can  enter  and  be  a  stranger  in  a  strange 

In  the  tower  of  the  city,  trumpets  were  sounding  a  choral  as 
they  had  sounded  it  for  many  years  past.  Roland  was  lost  in 
dreams ;  he  no  longer  knew  where  he  was,  he  only  remembered 
that  he  had  travelled  through  many  lands  and  cities,  and  thai 
everywhere  men  dwelt  in  houses  and  led  their  own  lives,  of 
which  nothing  was  known  outside. 

Erich's  mother  entered  and  remained  standing  near  the  door. 
Roland  rose  and  said ; 

"Good-evening,  Mother." 

Stretching  out  her  hands,  the  lady  cried  : 

"  My  God,  Herman n^you  ?" 

"  I'm  not  Hermann,  I'm  Roland." 

The  lady  tottered  toward  him  :   the  aunt  entered  with  a  ligh) 
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and  now  all  was  explained.  Roland  was  so  weary  that  he 
could  hardly  say  that  he  had  followed  Erich,  for  he  was  never 
to  leave  him  again.      The  lady  kissed  him,  crying  and  sob- 

A  step  was  heard  on  the  stair.  Erich  entered.  Roland  had 
not  strength  to  stir,  and  Erich  cried  in  astonishment ; 

"You  here?" 
'     Roland  could   hardly  tell  what  he  had  done.     He  was  per- 
plexed and  motionless  to  see  Erich  stand  so  coldly  beiore  him, 
not  even  offering  his  hand.     When  Roland  had  finished,  Erich 
said  firmly ; 

"  If  you  were  my  son,  I  would  punish  you  severely  for  this 
self-will  and  the  anxiety  you  have  inflicted  on  your  friends 
by  it." 

"You  may  punish  me— I  won't  stir.  Nb  one  in  the  world 
may  punish  me  as  you  may.     You  don't  punish  like — " 

His  emotion  prevented  him  from  telling  with  what  ?ie  had 
been  threatened,  and  perhaps  a  certain  delicacy  withheld  him 
from  complaining  of  his  father.  He  had  forgotten  the  other 
motive  that  drove  him  from  home,  and  only  felt  his  longing  for 
Erich.  Now  he  looked  around,  as  if  he  saw  hb  father's  up- 
hfted  and  threatening  hand! 

Erich's  mother  took  him  in  her  arms  and  said  : 

"Your  willingness  to  be   punished  atones  for  all   and  blots 

"  Stay  here  with  my  mother,"  said  Erich   firmly,  "  I  will   re- 
He  went  hastily  away  and  sent  a  telegram  to  Sonnenkamp 
asking  whether  he  should  send  Roland  home,  or  wait  for  some 
one  to  come  for  him. 

On  his  return,  Erich  found  that  Roland  had  already  fallen 
asleep  on  the  sofa.  He  was  utteily  exhausted,  and  only  with 
ithe  greatest  difficulty  could  be  awakened  and  put  to  bed.  Erich 
.■ind  his  mother  sat  and  talked  for  a  long  time  about  how  won- 
derfully Fate  was  playing  with  them. 

The  mother  told  how  she  had  returned  from  the  churchyard 
oppressed  by  the  sorrowful  thought  that  she — his  own  mother-— 
could  no  longer  remember  how  Hermann  had  looked  and  acted. 
She  could  recall  his  face,  which  was  represented  in  the  photo- 
graph, surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  immortelles,  that  hung  m  the 
window-niche,  just  above  her  sewing-machine :  but  how  *he 
moved,  how  he  stepped  out,  how  he  threw  back  his  head  with  its 
heavy  brown  hair,  how  he  laughed  and  joked,  the  caressing  tone 
of  his  voice,  the  gentle  cooing  laugh— all  had  vanished  from 
her — her,  his  mother.  Thinking  of  this,  she  had  walked  home, 
her  eyes  bent  on  the  ground— sometimes  suddenly  stopping  and 
struggling  to  recall  his  image.     As  she  entered  the  house,  a 
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figure  had  started  up  before  her— the  exact  image  of  Hermann, 
and  with  her  dead  boy's  voice  had  said:  "  Good-evenmg, 
Mother !"  She  could  not  understand  what  kept  her  from  faint- 
ing, and  spoke  of  Roland  with  the  same  emotion  that  Erich  had 
experienced  when  he  first  met  him. 

Then  Erich  spoke  of  the  attractive  and  repellant  circum- 
stances connected  with  taking  charge  of  the  school,  and 
also  mentioned  the  offer  which  the  minister  had  made  him. 
He  had  now  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  position  which  his 
father  had  been  unable  to  obtain ;  and  which  might  perhaps 
have  given  him  a  longer  life.  His  chief  objection  was,  that  he 
wouid  receive  the  position  simply  because  it  was  open  and  he 
had  a  patron,  and  through  no  personal  merit  of  his  own. 

His  mother  endeavored  to  set  his  mind  at  ease  in  regard  to 
both  of  these  scruples,  which  were,  in  reality,  but  one,  and  that 
one  superfluous,  for  he  most  certainly  had  a  right  to  compen- 
sate himself  for  a  wrong  done  to  his  father;  or  rather  to  collect 
an  outstanding  debt  due  to  his  father. 

She  quietly  gave  him  to  understand  that  this  was  one  of  the 
advantages  of  being  connected  with  the  nobility;  in  acceptmg 
this  position,  he  would  only  be  receiving  what  had  long  ago  been 
earned  by  his  ancestors,  and  wouid  be  able  to  transmit  it  to  hjs 
descendants.     She  playfully  added :  .  ■    i 

"  Our  professor  of  Political  Economy  always  said  that  capital 
is  accumulated  labor;  and  in  the  same  manner  family-position 
is  nothing  but  accumulated  honor." 

There  were  moments,  which  however  were  by  no  means  fre- 
quent, when  Erich's  mother  looked  from  her  hereditary  stand- 
point of  tradition  and  custom,  and  saw  in  many  of  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  tlie  commonalty  a  perversity,  and  even  con-- 
tumacy,  which  she  deemed  utterly  inexcusable.  Her  husband', 
had  exhibited  this  objectionable  state  of  mind  very  mildly,  and 
only  on  rare  occasions,  but  in  Erich  the  feeling  was  more  fully- 
developed;  he  had  that  violent  self-reliance  which  dislikes  to 
be  indebted  to  another  for  position  or  power.  She  never  re 
gretted  that  she  had  forsaken  her  rank  in  marrying  her  husbanc. 
—she  had  been  too  happy  to  do  this— hut  in  Erich's  iiite  she 
saw  a  disagreeable  result  of  her  own  action.  She  never  gave 
utterance  to  these  thoughts,  but  nevertheless  they  influenced 
her  words  as  she  said  t  , 

"  I  can  readily  see  that  you  are  attracted  to  this  American,  foi 
it's  a  gi-and  thing  to  be  a  self-made  man.  Let  us  then  accom- 
plish both  objects  at  once.  You  can  effect  this,  for  you  havt 
the  boy  so  completely  under  your  influence,  that  the  Amcricar 
will  feel  necessitated  to  put  him  in  your  tare,  and  at  the  sami 
time  you'll  have  an   independent  position  in  the  service  of  thi 
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Erich  replied  that  his  reason  for  objecting  to  the  position  did 
not  lie  merely  in  the  feet  that  he  would  obtain  it  through  patron- 
age ;  but  he  hated  the  thought  of  being  obliged  to  conduct 
through  the  art  galleries  parties  of  aristocrats  to  whom  he  was 
an  utter  stranger.     He  thought  that  he  should  decline  the  offer. 

His  mother  suddenly  remembered  that  there  was  a  letter  for 
him.     She  brought  it ;  it  was  from  Clodwig. 

The  noble  man  had  placed  at  his  service  double  th  n  nt 
hi!  had  asked  for. 

Erich  was  delighted  with  the  news,  and  his  motl  d    lly 

nodded  her  approval  as  he  said,  that  although  the  g  f  pi  d 
him,  he  was  far  more  rejoiced  at  meeting  such  striking,  nti  n 
ation  of  his  belief  in  the  natural  goodness  of  men. 

Erich  and  his  mother  sat  together  till  after  mid  ht  d 
then  Erich  advised  her  to  go  to  bed,  saying  that  he  would  wait 
till  an  answer  came  from  Sonnenkamp. 

He  sat  for  a  long  time,  buried  in  thought,  but  at  last,  sleep 
overcame  him. 

The  ordinary  course  of  individual  human  life  as  well  as  the 
life  of  nations  seems  to  be,  partially  at  least,  under  the  control 
of  the  will;  but  at  any  moment  an  unlooked-for  event  may 
oct'ir  which  suddenly  shows  that  ali  this  seeming  freedom  is  in 
reality  subordinate  to  immutable  necessity  ;  and  thus  had  Ro- 
land's singular  action  seemed  Co  make  Erich's  entrance  into 
Sonnenkamp's  house  an  inevitable  necessity. 

Erich  went  noiselessly  to  Roland's  room  ;  and  so  intently  was 
the  boy's  soul  fixed  on  Erich,  that  in  his  sleep  he  moved  unea- 
sily and  muttered  his  name.  Erich  returned  to  the  sitting-room, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  no 
telegraph-station  in  the  vicinity  of  Villa  Eden,  from  which  a  de- 
spatch sent  at  night  could  reach  Sonnenkamp.  The  father  could 
not  receive  the  news  until  morning.     Then  Erich  went  to  bed. 

In  the  house  of  the  Professor's  widow  everything  was  belated 
next  morning.  Erich  was'  the  last  to  rise.  As  he  entered  the 
sitting-room,  he  found  Roland  with  his  mother.  The  boy  was 
holding  in  his  left  hand  a  little  wooden  coffee-mill,  the  handle 
of  which  he  was  turning  with  his  right.  The  mill  was  an  heir- 
loom handed  down  from  the  time  of  Erich's  grandfather,  who 
had  been  well  known  as  a  professor  of  anatomy  at  the 
University.  The  mother  had  been  telling  Roland  this,  and 
had  also  shown  him  various  pieces  of  old  furniture,  some  of 
which  had  come  down  to  her  from  the  times  of  the  Huguenots. 

"Oh,  how  nice  it  is  here!"  said  Roland,  as  Erich  entered. 
The  atmosphere  of  antiquity  which  sunounded  the  femily  was 
not  without  its  effect  upon  the  boy,  and  now  in  the  morning  as 
they  all  ate  together  exchanging  pleasant  glances,  Roland  was 
happy  in  the  simple  old-fashioned  house. 
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A  SPECIAL-TRAIN. 

I'VE  gone  through  a  great  deal  in  my  life — hope  I  may  get 
through  this!  We'll  be  lucky  if  we  come  out  with 
whole  skins  !  This  is  what  you  might  call  tempting  Providence. 
And  you  can't  help  yourself  either !" 

The  Major  found  great  difficulty  in  sputtering  out  these 
words,  for  he  had  fast  hold  of  a  tassel  in  a  first-class  car  as  it 
went  rattling  forward ;  he  and  Herr  Sonnenkamp  were  rushing 
like  thewind  in  a  special- train.  The  Major  looked  sorrowfully  at 
his  dog  Laadi  which  lay  at  his  feet,  but  Sonnenkamp  gloried  in 
the  foolhardy  speed. 

"  In  America,  a  special-train  goes  three  times  as  fast  as  this," 
said  he. 

He  appeared  to  take  a  mysterious  delight  in  realizing  and 
pointing  out  to  the  Major,  that  there  is  a  courage  very  different 
from  that  displayed  on  the  field  of  battle,  which  he  pos- 
sessed and  the  Major  did  not.  He  described  how  trains  race  in 
America.  They  stopped  at  a  station  to  take  in  water,  and  Son- 
nenkamp left  the  Major,  saying  that  he  thought  he'd  take  a 
ride  on  the  engine,  as  he  hadn't  tried  that  sensation  in  some 

There  was  only  one  car  attached  to  the  engine,  and  in  that 
the  Major  sat  alone  with  Laadi.  He  watched  the  trees,  hills, 
and  villages  fly  past  as  if  torn  up  by  a  whirlwind,  and  thanked 
God  that  Fraulein  Milch  did  not  know  that  he  had  promised 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  to  accompany  him  on  such  a  breakneck 
journey  in  a  special- train. 

Why  was  the  man  in  such  haste?  The  Major  could  not  un- 
derstand it.  Sometimes  he  was  extremely  parsimonious  and  re- 
tiring, did  not  wish  to  attract  attention  or  be  noticed ;  and  then  at 
other  times  he  would  almost  throw  money  away,  and  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  render  himself  conspicuous.  The  Major 
could  not  understand  him.  Evidently  among  all  the  things 
that  he  had  been,  he  might  have  been  a  locomotive  engineer  ! 

"  Yes,  yes,  Laadi,"  said  the  Major  to  his  dog,  "  come  here 
beside  me.  We  never  thought  to  live  to  see  this,  did  we  ? 
Hope  we  may  come  well  out  of  it.  Yes,  Laadi,  she'd  be  sorry 
for  you  too,  if  we  should  be  killed  !" 

The  dog  gave  a  low  growl,  as  if  bitterly  enraged  against  this 
foolhardy  Sonnenkamp. 

Yet  wilder  became  the  chase;  on  they  flew  along  the  verge 
of  hills  which  overhung  the  river,  and  the  Major  was  in  mortal 
terror  every  instant  lest  the  engine  should  run  off  the  track, 
and  the  car  go  crashing  into  the  waters  below.     There  came 
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upon  him  such  a  settled  fear,  or  rather,  expectation  of  approach- 
ing death,  that  he  braced  his  feet  against  the  seat  bclore  him, 
and  said  in  the  silent  depths  of  his  heart : 

"Come,  Death!  Thank  God  I've  injured  no  mortal  man, 
and  have  cared  for  FrSukin  Milch  so  well,  that  she  shall  ncvei 

Tears  trickled  from  between  his  closed  eyelids,  and  he  made 
a  remarkable  face  in  order  to  dam  the  swelling  flood :  he  did 
rot  wish  to  die,  especially  when  his  death  was  so  uncalled  for. 
He  opened  his  eyes  fiercely  and  clenched  his  fist ;  this  special- 
train  was  ail  foolishness !  To  be  sure,  Roland  ought  to  be 
secured,  but  so  ought  this  madman  ! 

The  Major  was  very  angry  with  Sonnenkamp,  and  still  more 
so  with  himself  for  having  consented  to  engage  in  this  mad  ex- 
ploit. All  his  heroism  had  fled.  He  had  not  agreed  to  this,  he 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  overreached— he  must  look  out  better 
in  future  I  Fraulei,n  Milch  was  right ;  he  was  weak— he  could 
not  say  No !  ■  ■     j 

Every  time  that  he  looked  out  of  the  window  he  was  seized 
with  vertigo.  He  found  a  way  of  escaping  this  difficulty,  by 
sitting  on  the  other  seat,  through  which  manceuvre  he  saw 
what  had  been  passed,  but  not  what  was  to  come.  But  this, 
far  from  bettering  matters,  only  made  them  worse,  since  he  now 
for  the  first  time  saw  all  the  terribly  sharp  curves  which  the 
track  made,  and  on  which  the  car  tipped  up  and  almost  turned 
over.  And  now  indeed  tears  did  fall  from  the  Major's 
eyes.  He  thought  of  the  Lodge  of  Sorrow  which  would  be  held 
for  him  when  he  should  be  dead,  he  heard  the  peal  of  the  organ 
and  the  songs,  and  he  said  to  himself; 

''You  praise  me  more  than  I  deserve,  but  I've  been  a  good 
brother.  The  Architect  of  all  the  worlds  is  my  witness  that  I 
wanted  to  be  so  !"  ,    ,      ,,  - 

The  car  rumbled  forward  at  the  same  rale,  and  the  Major 
tried  to  find  comfort  in  the  thought  that  there  never  had  been 
an  accident  on  this  road.  "  But  no,"  continued  he  to  himself, 
"  it's  probably  safer  to  travel  on  a  road  where  there  has  been  an 
accident ;  for  where  there  has  not  been  one,  the  people  get  so 
careless,  and  now  I  must  be  the  first  victim.  Which  would 
seem  more  dangerous  to  Fraulein  Milch— a  road  on  which  there 
have  been  accidents  or  one  which  is  yet  to  have  them?  I  must 
remember  to  ask  her  that  question.  Don't  forget,  Laadi,  we 
must  ask  her."  _  ,  .  .     ._  , 

He  had  by  this  time  entirely  recovered  his  equanimity  and 
was  sufficiently  at  his  ease  to  jest  at  his  own  anxiety,  and  think  : 
"  The  millionaire  out  on  the  locomotive  has  a  much  more  valu- 
able life  to  risk,  and  wouldn't  do  this  if  there  were  any  danger 
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The  dog  must  have  scented  p«ril  in  such  swift  travelling, 
for   he   kept  trembling  and  looking  anxiously  in  his  master's 

"You're  a  female,  and  you're  afraid!"  scolded  the  Major. 
"  Take  courage  !  You  didn't  use  to  be  such  a  coward.  Come  t 
S<)— so ! — put  your  head  in  my  lap.  There— there !"  said-  he 
smiling,  as  the  dog  licked  his  hand. 

In  the  very  midst  of  the  danger  the  Major  drew  pleasure 
from  thinking  how  in  a  few  days  he  would  tell  it  all  to 
Frttulein  Milch,  when  they  should  be  sitting  together  in  the 
garden,  in  the  peaceful  shade.  He  stroked  Laadi  and  ran  over 
the  whole  danger  in  his  mind,  in  anticipation  of  telling 
J'raulein  Milch  about  it. 

They  reached  the  station  where  the  track  switched  off  and 
led  to  the  University  city.  Here  they  were  told  that  no  special- 
train  could  be  furnished  them,  as  the  only  track  was  In  use. 
They  would  have  to  wait  an  hour  for  the  next  regular  train, 

Soanenkamp  stormed  and  fretted  at  these  stupid  Europeans 
who  hadn't  the  remotest  idea  of  how  to  manage  a  railroad.  He 
had  ordered  an  open  track  by  telegraph.  All  was  of  no  avail. 
The  Major  stood  at  the  station  and  thanked  the  Architect  of  all 
the  worlds  that  everything  was  arranged  with  such  nicety.  He 
took  a  walk  into  the  interior  and  saluted  the  grain-fields,  which 
stood  so  quiet  and  flourishing,  and  would  not  be  disturbed  m 
their  placidity  by  villainous  locomotives.  He  was  delighted  to 
hear  for  the  first  time  this  year,  the  whistle  of  the  tjuail,  which 
has  no  home  amid  the  wine-hills,  and  he  gazed  upward  at  the 
lark  as  it  soared  singing  through  the  heavens. 

A  train  had  stopped  at  the  station.  The  Mapr  heard  men 
singing  beautifully,  and  learned  that  many  of  the  villagers  who 
had  just  taken  their  seals  in  the  cars  were  emigrating  to  Amer- 
ica. He  saw  mothers  crying,  fathers  nodding;  and  while  the 
engine  stood  still  and  roared,  a  troop  of  young  fellows  stood 
by  the  station  singing  songs  of  parting  to  their  comrades.  Their 
voices  were  filled  with  emotion,  but  they  controlled  their  feelings 
as  well  as  they  could. 

"FrSulein  Milch  will  be  pleased  when  1  tell  her  of  this," 
thought  the  Major,  as,  joining  a  group  of  those  who  were 
soon  to  be  left  behind  by  those  they  loved,  he  endeavored  to 
comfort  them  ;  he  also  approached  the  emigrants  and  bade 
them  remain  good  Germans  in  America. 

An  old  man  cried  out  through  his  tears:  "What  are 
you  waiting  for?     Tell  them  to  go  ahead  1" 

The  others  were  provoked,  and  gave  vent  to  their  feelings 
against  such  a  hard-hearted  speech,  but  the  Major  said  ; 

"  Don't  misunderstand  him  :  he  feels  so  badly  that  he  wants 
to  have  it  over  with." 
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The  old  man  nodded  to  him,  and  the  others  looked  at  him  in 
astonishment. 

In  the  mean  time  the  local  train  had  arrived  on  which  they 
were  to  go  to  the  city. 

"Major!  Major!"  cried  the  guards  from  all  directions,  and 
the  Major  with  much  difficulty  succeeded  in  getting  on  the  other 
side  of  the  train. 

Half  laughing,  half  scolding,  Sonnenkamp  said  to  hun  t 
"  One  might  almost  forgive  you,  you're  such  a  hoy ;  you  al- 
low yourself  to  be  attracted  by  every  circumst:mce  and  drawn 
aside  from  your  object  like  a  child." 

"Yes,  yes,"  laughed  the  Majors-he  had  completely  recovered 
his  jolly  laugh — "  Frtlulein  Milch  often  tells  me  so." 

He  told  Sonnenkamp  of  the  sorrowful  parting  of  the  emi- 
giants  Irom  their  friends,  but  Sonnenkamp  appeared  to  pay  no 
attention  to  it.  Yes,  even  when  the  Major  said  that  the  Free- 
masons take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  frustrate  the  designs  of 
those  wretches  who  would  cheat  the  emigrants,  even  then  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  said  nothing.  The  Major  sat  quietly  beside 
him. 

They  reached  the  University  city,  but  no  one  was  there  wait- 
ing for  them.      Sonnenkamp  was  very  indignant. 

Breakfast  ivas  spread  at  the  house  of  the  Professor's  widow. 
Roland  was  drinking  his  coffee  from  a  cup  on  which  Hermann's 
name  was  inscribed ;  and  Erich  was  saying  that  in  an  hour  he 
must  be  at  the  station,  as  Herr  Sonnenkamp  would  probably 
:\rrive  in  the  express- train,  for  no  one  could  have  foreseen  that 
he  was  coming  on  the  local  train  which  did  not  connect  with 
the  train  from  the  West.  Just  as  Erich  was  saying  this,  a  knock 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  the  Major  entered  followed  by 
Sonnenkamp. 

"  Here's  the  young  scamp !"  cried  the  Major,  "  here's  the  de- 

This  remark  prevented  the  embarrassment  which  would  have 
othenvise  occurred.  Roland  sat  motionless  on  his  chair.  Erich 
rose  and  went  forward  to  meet  Sonnenkamp,  and  then  turned  to 
the  boy  and  bade  him  instandy  beg  his  father's  pardon  for  what 
he  had  done.     Roland  obeyed. 

Erich's  mother  begged  Herr  Sonnenkamp  not  to  punish  the 
boy  for  his  self-will.  Sonnenkamp  answered  good-humoredly, 
that  on.  the  contrary,  this  bold  exploit  of  Roland's  was  remark- 
ably pleasing  to  him,  it  showed  courage,  determination,  and  self- 
reliance  ;  he  would  rather  reward  than  punish  him  for  it. 
Roland  looked  at  his  father  in  surprise.  He  took  his  hand  again 
and  held  it  fast. 

Erich  begged  his  mother  and  aunt  to  take  Roland  with  them 
to   the  study ;    but   he   remained  with    Sonnenkamp   and   the 
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Major.  Sonnenkamp  expressed  his  pleasure  and  gratitude  to 
Erich,  who  must  certainly  be  a  magician,  for  he  had  enchanted 
his  son  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them 
ever  to  be  separated. 

"Indeed?"  said  Erich;  "I'm  obliged  to  express  my  own 
surprise." 

"  Your  surprise?" 

"  Yes      U   f  rt       t  I>  I  h  h  p  b  t  )      I     -ly 

say  thai  I    !m     t  p  tj    h  h    h 

Sonne  K  mp     ast        q  est  1    k     t  E  I         n- 

"You  h  mpl  hd      mtp  fpdgg  I 

see  now  tht  IdRldhtj       hddl     d      yr- 

vices,  ind  dmh  tktltf  h  n 

hands :     h  t  w     Id  -is        dly  pi        h  )  p  n  th    g 

else  could." 

Sonnenkamp  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  Was  the  man 
amusing  himself  at  his  expense  ?  Did  he  wish  to  mock  him,  or 
to  obtain  yet  further  victory  over  him  by  means  of  this  finely 
drawn  shrewdness  ?  Prancken  was  certainly  right ;  under  the 
mask  of  virtuous  simplicity  Erich  was  a  sly  trickster.  Good ; 
let  it  go  at  that. 

Sonnenkamp  whistled  his  old  inaudible  whistle  ;  he  would 
pretend  that  he  didn't  see  through  Erich.  He  acknowledged 
that  he  had  been  playing  a  subtle  part  with  Roland,  and  smiled 
as  the  Major  cried  out  : 

"  FrKulein  Milch  said— yes,  she  understands  everything,  and 
she  said  :  '  Herr  Erich  is  the  man  who  sees  completely  through 
Herr  Sonnenkamp's  shrewdness."  Yes,  yes,  that  was  a  regular 
special-train  of  cleverness." 

Sonnenkamp  smiled  yet  more  modestly  and  gratefully,  but 
his  astonishment  returned  as  Erich  said ; 

"  Unfortunately,  life  is  such  a  self-willed  thing,  that  it  some- 
times interrupts  a  line  of  conduct  laid  down  with  logical  accu- 
racy. I  find  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  decline  vour 
kind  proposition." 

Again  Sonnenkamp  whistled  inaudiblv. 

Another  stroke  of  diplomacy  !  He  could  not  understand  it. 
His  enemy  had  lured  him  'from  his  fortress:  Sonnenkamp 
would  engage  him  in  the  open  field. 

Erich  said  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  accept  the  situation  of 
provisional  director  of  the  Cabinet  of  Antiquities,  and  soon  to 
become  full  director. 

"Goodl"  thought  the  Major,  as  he  nodded  to  himself— 
"  good  !  give  it  to  him  !  Make  your  own  terms,  like  a  prima 
donna  whom  every  manager  wants ;  you  can  have  all  you  want, 
he  must  give  it !" 
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But  his  expression  suddenly  changed  as  Erich  continued  ; 

"From  your  practical  American  standpoint,  you  would  cer- 
tainly excuse  me  if,  as  I  am  free  to  choose,  I  should  use  my  re- 
fusal for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  better  terms,  of  some  nature  : 
but  I  tell  you  candidly,  that  I  have  no  other  reason  for  this  re- 
fusal than  the  duty  of  gratitude  toward  my  patrons." 

Sonnenkamp  perfectly  agreed  with  this,  and  said: 

"I'm  very  tar  from  wishing  to  interfere  with  your  prospects 
in  any  respect.     I'm  sorry  to  be  forced  to  relinquish  you,  hut  I 

"Yes,"  said  the  Major,  interrupting,  "you  relinquish  and 
he  declines;  but  the  boy— what's  to  become  of  him?" 

Sonnenkamp  and  Erich  looked  silently  at  the  Major,  who  had 
spoken  the  decisive  word — "  what's  to  become  of  Roland  ?" 

Erich  was  the  first  to  collect  himself,  and  asked  Sonnenkamp 
to  put  Roland  in  his  charge  for  a  year  at  the  capital  city;  for 
he  himself  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  would  have  no  happi- 
ness or  rest  till  he  had  exerted  his  best  powers  on  the  boy,  to 
steady  him  in  the  right  path  of  life.  It  would  also  be  best  for 
Roland  to  be  educated  in  company  with  others,  and  he  himself 
would  see  that  he  should  have  only  good  associates. 

Sonnenkamp   pressed  his  lip  between  his  fingers,  and  then 

"I  can't  think  of  it.  I  can  hardly  breathe  when  I  don't 
know  that  that  boy's  near  mc.  I  must  therefore  beg  you  not  to 
speak  of  it." 

Then  he  asked  the  Major  to  leave  him  alone  with  the  Cap- 
tain. The  Major  readily  complied,  and  seemed  to  think  noth- 
ing of  being  so  cavalierly  disposed  of. 

When  they  were  alone,  Sonnenkamp  said,  as  he  rubbed  his 
chin  : 

"I  clearly  see  the  difficulty  of  placing  Roland  in  any  ones 
charge  but  yours.  I've  already  discharged  the  man  who  was  at 
my  house.  But  now,  one  question  :  Were  you  not  a  voluntary 
inmate  of  the  House  of  Correction  ?" 

"Why  do  you  ask,  when  your  question  itself  tells  me  that 
you  know  the  answer  ?" 

"And  yet  you  think  that  you  could  be  Roland's  teacher? 

"Why  not?" 

"  Don't  you  believe  that  the  hoy  would  be  deeply  shocked,  or 
least  grieved,  if  he  should  accidentally  hear  that  his  in- 
ictor  is  a  man  who  has  also  been  the  instructor  of  criminals?" 


..^.ui  .=  =.  ...^n  who  has  also  been  the  ir__ 

"  Roland  will  not  hear  it  accidentally,  I  myself  will  tell  hira; 
and  he'll  have  sense  enough  to  see  that  this  does  not  degrade 
my  personality,  but  rather— 1  say  it  with  all  modesty— elevates 
it.  I  voluntarily  resigned  an  honorable  calling  in  older  to  ben- 
efit  my  fallen   feUow-creatures,   and   only  regret   my  want   of 
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ability  to  do  so.  I'm  convinced  that  every  man,  no  matter 
what  fault  he  has  committed,  can  again  become  pure  and  up- 
right. In  that  position,  unfortunately,  I  was  unable  to  advance 
the  good  work." 

Sonnenkamp  listened  with  closed  eyes.  He  nodded;  he  felt 
that  he  ought  to  say  something  to  show  Erich  how  much  he  ap- 
preciated these  lofty  sentiments,  but  appeared  unable  to  express 
his  feelings.     At  last  he  said : 

"  1  spoke  of  the  subject  merely  to  show  you  that  I  have  left 
nothing  unsaid.  It's  to  be  hoped  that  now  we  understand  each 
other  perfectly.  May  I  ask  you  to  call  the  Major  and  present  me 
to  the  ladies  ?" 

The  Major  came,  and. as  soon  as  Erich  and  he  were  alone  to- 
gether, it  was  natural  that  the  Major  should  give  an  account  of 
all  the  horrors  of  the  special-train  ; — the  clatter  had  lost  all 
rhythm — it  had  been  one  continuous  crash  and  roar.  He  gave  a 
wonderfully  vivid  description  of  how  they  had  rushed  like  light- 
ning past  the  stations,  through  the  hills,  and  over  the  bridges — 
everything  was  told  exactly. 

Erich  might  have  answered  that  he  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  road,  having  gone  over  it  only  a  few  daj's 
before  without  saying  a  word,  but  buried  in  reflection ;  but  the 
Major  would  not  be  interrupted.  He  asserted  that  no  one  else 
ever  had  travelled  at  such  a  rate,  or  ever  would  do  so  as  long  as 
Europe  should  be  covered  with  rails,  for  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
had  built  an  American  lire  under  the  boiler. 

Then  he  said  ; 

"  I've  gotten  to  know  Herr  Sonnenkamp  thoroughly  since  his 

boy's  been  gone To  be  sure,  I've  no  son  of  my  own, 

and,  therefore,  can't  fully  sympathize  with  him  ;  but  such  la- 
mentings,  such  self-reproaches,  such  ravings,  such  curses  I  The 
wickedest  corporal  in  the  service  is  a  pious  man  compared  with 
him  1  What  words  he  used !  What  Frilulein  Milch  says  must  be 
true — that  in  countries  where  good  tobacco  grows,  and  snakes 
and  parrots,  the  hearts  of  men  are  a  hotter  soil,  and  things  grow 
from  them,  and  crawling  and  flying  creatures  abound,  of  which 
we  can  have  no  conception  !  I  shan't  say  a  single  word  about 
how  Frau  Ceres  acted  !  But  guess  who  was  the  first  one  to  say 
where  the  young  one  was  ?  Frftulein  Milch !  And  what  else  do 
you  suppose  she  said :  '  If  I  were  a  young  girl,  I'd  pursue  Herr 
Erich  over  hill  and  dale  !'  But  she  said  it  in  the  most  innocent 
way  in  the  world ;  for  she  never  loved  any  one  but  me,  and 
we've  known  each  other  for  nine-and-forty  years,  and  that 
tells  the  story.  But  why  should  we  speak  of  such  things  ! 
There'll  be  plenty  of  time  for  that  by  and  by.  You're  right; 
you're  cleverer  than  I  thought  you.  It  was  a  good  idea  not 
to  consent  immediately.     Now  that  he's  come  to  your  house, 
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you  can  make  what  terms  you  please.  When  he  was  so  tor- 
mented, he  cried  out :  'A  milhon  to  him  who  gives  me  back 
my  son  !'     You  may  have  a  million ;   it  belongs  to  you,  as  I'll 

Erich  explained,  that  although  he  felt  almost  irresistibly  drawn 
toward  the  boy,  he  could  not  accept  the  offer  without  being 
guilty  of  the  highest  degree  of  ingratitude  ;  for  he  would  thus 
be  obUged  to  decline  the  position  so  kindly  tendered  him,  and 
in  regard  to  which  the  Prince  was  certainly  being  consulted 
at  that  very  hour.  How  could  he  stand  before  his  patron  and 
his  Prince,  who  already  had  some  cause  of  complaint  against 
him,  and  say,  "I  thank  you;  but  in  the  mean  time  tVe  made 
another  engagement?" 

The  Major  drummed  as  rapidly  on  the  table  with  the  first  and 
second  fingers  of  his  right  hand  as  if  his  fingere  were  drum- 

"  Bad,  veiy  bad!"  said  he.  "Yes,  yes;  Fate  occasionally 
travels  on  a  special-train  !  Yes,  everything  goes  on  a  special- 
Erich  added  that  there  were  difficulties  connected  with  the 
acceptance  of  private  service ;  and  though  he  would  probably 
be  able  to  avoid  any  lasting  loss  of  favor  at  Court,  yet  he  feared 
that  dependence  on  a  jich  individual  would  sometimes  force  him 
to  think  hoiv  much  more  independent  he  might  be  in  the  sei-vice 
of  the  state. 

The  Major  continued  to  drum  and  say : 
"Bad,  very  bad!" 

He  pronounced  these  words  with  such  a  singular  inflection  ot 
voice,  that  it  sounded  like  a  crow  gulping  a  grub  in  an  open 
furrow. 

CHAPTER   XVI. 


WHILE  Erich  and  the  Major  were  sitting  together,  Sonner.- 
kamp  and  the  Professor's  widow  were  in  the  library. 
Roland  sat  at  the  window,  beside  the  aunt,  looking  at  a  large 
book  containing  outline-drawings  of  Greek  sculpture. 

The  boy  looked  up,  and  cried  : 

"Only  think,  father,  Erich  has  got  to  sell  all  this  beautiful 
library,  that  once  belonged  to  his  father;  and  there's  not  a 
single  leaf  on  which  his  father  has  not  written,  and  now  it  must 
all  go  to  strangers !"  ,  .        , 

"I  would  be  glad.  Madam,"  said  Sonnenkamp,  turning  to 
the  aunt,  "  if  you  would  take  a  walk  with  my  son  ;  1  wish  to 
speak  to  Frau  Dournay." 
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Roland  and  the  aunt  left  the  room. 

Sonnenkamp  asked  if  what  the  boy  had  said  was  true. 

Frau  Dournay  answered  that  it  would  have  been  true,  if  Ihe 
danger  had  not  been  obviated  by  Count  Wolfsgarten,  who  had 
sent  sufficient  money  to  preserve  the  books. 

As  Sonnenkamp  heard  this  name,  and  the  amount  which  the 
Count  had  sent,  a  sudden  change  took  place  in  his  feelings.  He 
said  that  he  could  allow  no  one  but  himself  the  right  of  aiding 
Erich  in  pecuniary  affairs.  And  now  that  he  had  entered  the 
sphere  of  beneficence,  a  new  force  seemed  to  bear  sway  in  his 
breast;  he  congratulated  himself  on  his  ability  to  aid  so  noble  a 
family,  even  though  Erich  was  not  to  be  connected  with  him. 

The  widow  could  not  avoid  acknowledging,  in  a  trembling 
voice,  that  great  strength  of  mind  was  needed  to  receive  favors, 
and  that  her  family  was  not  accustomed  to  them.  She  then  said 
in  regard  to  her  son  : 

"  He's  a  child  in  disposition,  without  guile  and  incapable  of 
intrigue,  but  at  the  same  time  strong,  steady,  faithful,  and 
manly,  clinging  to  all  that  is  noble.  I'm  his  mother,  and  per- 
haps ought  not  to  say  this,  but  I  can  only  wish  for  your  happi- 
ness. You  may  intrust  to  Erich  the  treasure  of  your  life ;  and 
I  tell  you  that  he  who  loves  Erich  has  a  heaven  in  his  heart, 
and  he  who  does  not  love  him  has  no  heart." 

Sonnenkamp  rose  and  drew  a  long  breath ;  he  would  will- 
ingly have  said  that  he  who  could  call  such  a  woman  his 
mother  was  a  happy  man,  but  he  restrained  himself.  He  stood 
before  a  flower-stand,  which  was  so  artistically  and  modestly 
arranged  and  so  skilfully  made  to  preserve  the  form  of  a  pyra- 
mid, that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  look  at  it.  He  turned  the  con- 
versation to  botany,  Erich  had  told  him  that  his  mother 
understood  the  science,  and  he  was  happy  to  find  in  her  a 
co-worker  in  his  profession,  for  he  regarded  botany  as  his  pro- 
He  now  dexterously  and  with  real  sympathy  led  the  widow  to 
speak  of  the  past.  He  opened  the  subject  by  asking  her  if  she 
would  not  like  (o  visit  the  Rhine  once  more. 

She  answered  that  this  would  certainly  give  her  pleasure,  and 
particularly  would  she  be  glad  to  see  again  an  old  friend  who 
was  at  present  the  Superior  of  the  Island  Convent,  and  director 
of  the  school. 

"  Are  you  so  intimate  with  the  Lady  Superior  ?"  said  Sonnen- 
kamp, and  a  feeling  passed  through  him  which  he  could  not 
define;  but  he  had  evidently  impressed  this  fact  on  his  mind 
for  future  use.  He  smiled  pleasantly  as  the  widow  laughingly  said 
that  life  ivas  a  very  strange  thing  ;  there  sat  one  lady  in  her 
cage,  and  the  other  had  built  her  nest  in  a  little  garden,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  visit  each  other.     The  older  one 
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grows,  the  more'  enigmatical  do  the  arrangements  of  the  world 

She  quietly  closed  her  eyes,  and  added  that  this  had  been 
her  lot  only  since  the  death  of  her  husband;  she  used  to  tcU 
him  all  her  thoughts,  and  he  would  explain  and  harmonize  all 
that  seemed  to  her  so  confused  and  mysterious. 

A  feeling  nearly  akin  to  piety  was  awakened  in  Sonnenkamp'a 
breast  while  she  spoke. 

Then  she  told  him  about  her  life  at  Court,  and  her  eyes 
glistened  as  she  spoke  of  the  Princess  Dowager. 

"  I  had  the  good  fortune  and  the  honor,"  said  she,  "  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  various  benevolent  institutions  of  which  her 
Highness  is  patron — not  only  with  her,  but  oftener  in  her  name 
and  by  her  authority.  It  was  a  far  more  important,  but  often 
a  sorrowful  and  yet  blessed  duty  to  visit  or  make  inquiries  in  re- 
gard to  those  unfortunates  who  addressed  to  the  Princess  heart- 
rending appeals  for  aid.  The  greater  part  of  her  letters  was 
given  to  me  to  notice  and  answer.  This  was  a  difficult  but, 
also,  as  I  said,  a  blessed  and  elevating  office." 

As  the  lady  spoke  thus,  and  laid  her  delicate  hand  upon 
her  heart  as  if  to  still  the  welling  emotions  caused  by  this 
remembrance,  her  whole  face  was  lighted  up  and  glorified  by 
ineffable  goodness, 

Sonnenkamp  rose  abruptly,  as  if  violently  moved,  and  said 
with  emotion  : 

"  Might  I  offer  you,  noble  lady,  a  recompense  for  what  you 
have  lost,  by  asking  you  to  live  near  us,  if  you  feel  so  disposed. 
1  am  no  prince,  but  probably  am  not  therefore  less  a  recipient  of 
letters  which  call  for  my  benevolence.  Our  good  Major  helps 
me  in  many  a  situation  where  inquiry  is  needed.  But,  honored 
Madam,  you  could  give  me  yet  more  aid,  for  even  if  one  can- 
not be  of  practical  service  in  every  case,  it  is  always  a  source  of 
comfort  to  the  poor  to  receive  at  least  a  friendly  answer,  and  your 
ver>'  Inok  carries  with  it  the  blessing  of  a  mother." 

It  was  an  hour  in  which  Sonnenkamp  experienced  a  happi- 
ness of  which  he  had  not  thought  himself  capable,  and  his 
firm  determination  was :  "  It  must  be ;  at  this  point  I  can  be- 
gin a  life  for  which  I  have  long  wished,  and  which  will  redeem 
the  past." 

Sonnenkamp  had  preconceived  a  very  different  opinion  of 
Frau  Dournay  and  her  sister-in-law,  from  that  which  he  now 
entertained.  In  Erich's  mother,  he  saw  a  dignified,  refined,  and 
noble  woman ;  she  was  pale,  and  this  paleness  was  heightened 
by  her  black  cap  and  mourning-dress. 

But  the  aunt  seemed  to  him  yet  more  beautiful 
Sonnenkamp  made  a  singular  grasping  motion  in  the  air,  as 
if  seizing  both  the  women,  for  in  spirit  he  had  transported  them 
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to  his  own  beautiful  apartments,  where  he  saw  them  doing  the 
honors  of  his  home,  adorning  and  adorned  by  the  house ;  and 
he  thought  how,  on  reception  evenings,  whist-parties  would 
spring  into  existence  almost  of  their  own  accord. 

Sonnenkamp  could  hardly  keep  from  asking  the  ladies  at 
once  if  they  played  whist,  and  his  face  i\«s  flushed  by  the 
consciousness  of  thinking  of  such  a  thing  and  his  endeavor  to 
master  himself. 

During  the  conversation  Roland  had  left  the  room,  holding 
the  aimt's  hand ;  he  now  returned  with  Erich  and  the  Major, 
bringing  a  letter  which  bore  the  ministerial  seal. 

Roland  said : 

"Please,  let  me  read  it,  Aunt." 

They  were  all  astonished  at  the  boy's  appearance,  as,  raising 
the  letter,  he  explained : 

"Aunt  told  me  that  here  is  the  decree  which  places  in  your 
charge  the  beautiful  antique  statues  of  bronze  and  marble. 
Erich,  I'm  neither  bronze  nor  marble,  and  when  you  go  there 
among  the  figures,  you'll  freeze,  and  I  shall  freeze  too,  always, 
if  you  leave  me.  Erich,  don't  go — for  your  sake  as  well  as 
mine.  Stay  with  me;  I'll  stay  with  you.  1  beg  you,  Erich, 
don't  leave  me.  I'm  not  clay  and  marble — don't  forsake  me. 
Oh,  don't  leave  me,  Erich,  don't  leave  me  1" 

AH  shuddered  at  the  sight,  and  .as  the  boy  ended,  the  Major 

"  He's  no  longer  a  child  !  The  boy  spoke  as  if  a  holy  spirit 
had  descended  upon  him  !" 

Erich  went  to  Roland,  lifted  him  in  his  strong  arms,  and 
held  him  close,  and  said : 

'  "  Roland,  as  1  hold  you  and  you  hold  mc,  so  cling  to  me  with 
all  the  strength  of  your  life  !  We'll  fulfil  our  destiny  together; 
here's  my  hand  upon  it." 

The  letter  had  been  forgotten.  The  mother  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  open  it,  and  had  hardly  glanced  at  it,  when  she  cried 
out  joyfully : 

"  Thank  God,  Erich,  you  needn't  be  ungrateful !" 

The  letter  expressed  regret  that  the  situation  had  already  been 
given  to  a  young  man  of  noble  family,  who  had  rendered  him- 
self invaluable  by  diplomatic  services. 

Sonnenkamp  requested  that  the  letter  might  be  given  to  him, 
as  he  might  probably  find  use  for  it  as  a  document  against  those 
enemies  of  Erich  who  pretended  that  he  was  in  disgrace  at 
Court.  Then  he  wanted  the  mother  and  aunt  to  set  out  imme- 
diately with  him  for  Villa  Eden  ;  but  Erich  decidedly  objected  to 
this.  He,  for  his  part,  had  promised  to  come,  but  his  mother 
and  aunt  would  not  be  ready  before  Autumn :  he  wished  to  be 
alone  in  the  house  with  Roland  for  a  time. 
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No  one  was  happier  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken  than  the 
Major.  He  was  obhged  to  depart  to-day,  but  when  the  ladies 
should  become  his  neighbors,  Fraulein  Milch  and  he  would  do 
ail  in  their  power  to  render  them  comfortable.  The  Major 
could  never  avoid  an  opportunity  of  speaking  of  Fraulein  Milch. 
Then  he  asked  to  be  excused  for  an  hour,  as  he  had  friends  here 
in  the  city  whom  he  wished  to  visit,  and  with  whom  he  was  not 
yet  personally  acquainted. 

When  the  Major  had  gone,  Sonnenkamp  said  with  a  benei'o- 
"ent  and  patronizing  air,  that  the  Major  had  certainl;-  gone  to 
visit  his  brother  Freemasons.  Erich  also  asked  to  be  excused. 
He  merely  wanted  to  bid  a  friend  good-bye. 

He  went  to  Professor  Einsiedel. 

The  Professor  was  always  ready  for  a  friendly  visit,  but  he  was 
nlso  always  vexed  when  his  visitor  forgot  at  what  hour  he  lec- 
tured, and  if  any  one  came  within  half  an  hour  of  this  time,  he 
was  apt  to  be  very  angry.  His  wrath  expressed  itselt  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"But,  my  dear  friend,  how  can  you  forget,  when  you  certainly 
know  that  at  two  o'clock  I  lecture,  and  can  talk  with  nobody. 
No,  I  must  beg  you  to  be  very,  very,  very  careful  to  remember 
wl)=n  I  lecture." 

Then  he  would  clasp  his  friend's  hands  with  great  ivarmth. 

As  Erich  said  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  him  to  remember 
this  hereafter,  Einsiedel  asked  him  at  what  time  the  train  de- 
parted— he  would  probably  meet  him  at  the  station ;  he  would 
not  promise  to  do  so,  for  if  he  promised,  it  would  disturb  him 
in  his  lecture.     Erich  left  the  house. 

The  Professor  accompanied  him  to  the  door  of  the  room,  took 
off  his  little  black  cap,  and  excused  himself  for  not  seeing  him 
do«'n  the  stairs.  Then  he  returned  to  his  room,  muttering  lo 
himself,  "  I  beg  you  to  be  very,  very— I  lecture  at  two  o'clock." 
Erich  knew  that  the  Professor  would  meet  him. 

The  towns-people  ivere  greatly  excited  when  they  saw  the  six 
persons  going  together  to  the  station.  Sonnenkamp  escorted 
Frau  Dournay,  the  Major,  the  aunt ;  and  Erich  held  Roland  by 
the  hand.  They  were  obliged  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the 
train.  Suddenly,  Professor  Einsiedel  appeared.  This  was  a 
great  feat,  for  the  lean  little  man  had  interrupted  his  day's  ar- 

Krich  introduced  the  Major  and  Sonnenkamp  to  him.  Son- 
nenkamp did  not  know  what  to  say,  and  even  the  Major,  in 
spite  of  his  love  for  all  mankind,  could  find  no  point  of  contact 
with  this  delicate,  fragile  apparition  whom  Erich  presented  as 
his  master  and  teacher.  But  Roland,  on  the  contrary,  grasped 
the  soft,  childlike  hand  of  the  little  man,  and  said : 

"Do   yOM  know  how  you  seem  to  me?     You're  my  grand- 
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father,  for  Herr  Erich  is  to  be  my  tcaclier,  and  you're  his 
teacher ;  so  you're  my  grand- teacher,  and  if  you'd  like  to  have  a 
dog  I'll  send  you  one." 

The  Professor  quoted  in  Greek  a  few  words  from  Plato,  ex- 
pressing delight  in  a  beautiful  spirited  youth,  and  then  patted 
the  hoy's  shoulder,  thanked  him  for  presenting  him  with  a  dog, 
and  said  that  he  did  not  like  to  take  leave  amid  noise  and  bustk, 
and  would  therefore  say  farewell  before  the  tram  arrived.  He 
now  appeared  to  regard  the  rest  as  already  gone,  and,  taking 
Erich  aside,  said  in  a  voice  filled  with  emotion  : 

"You're  now  well  enough  provided  for,  and  must  get  mar- 
ried, for  the  Apostle  Paul  says:  'He  who  careth  for  the  things 
of  the  world  should  marry.' " 

Then  he  asked  him  to  write  him  a  further  account  of  Clod- 
wig's  investigations,  and  gave  him  his  hand,  Roland  also  shook 
hands  with  the  Professor. 

Erich  gazed  after  the  little  man,  who,  as  he  walked  away, 
seemed  to  him  like  a  wandering  temple  of  the  spirit  of  science ; 
and  the  good  man  rubbed  his  tiny  hand  on  his  coat,  for  Roland 
had  grasped  it  a  little  hard. 

The  train  arrived.  The  parting  was  brief.  Roland  kissed  his 
mother  and  aunt  again  and  again,  and  Sonnenkamp  kissed  the 
mother's  hand.  x-  -  i. 

As  they  were  parting,  the  mother  said  softly  to  Lrich: 
"  Thou  art  leaving  me ;   I  am  at  peace,  for  I  know  that  thou 
wilt  not  forsake  thyself,  and  thus  thou  wilt  ever  be  near  me. 
Go  then ;  keep  thyself  in  thyself,  and  me  in  thee,  and  I  will  be 
at  rest  and  thou  also." 

When  they  were  seated  in  the  car,  the  Major  bent  toward 
Erich  and  whispered  softly  in  his  ear : 

"  I've  learned  something  about  your  father." 
"What?"  ^  ,  .     . 

"  It's  good  news  for  you  and  me  too.  Your  father,  who  has 
gone  to  his  eternal  home,  was  a  member  of  our  order.  You 
have  now  the  right  to  ask,  and  I  the  duty  to  give  you  support. 
My  only  request  is,  that  you  will  never  thank  me:  we  must  not 
thank  each  other."  .      ,    j 

At  the  next  station  the  Major  look  Erich  aside,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  made  any  agreement  in  regard  to  salary,  and  in- 
demnity in  ease  he  should  be  dismissed,  as  well  as  a  pension 
after  the  conclusion  of  his  duties.  Erich  treated  this  matter 
very  lightly,  and  the  Major  gave  him  to  understand  that  he 
could  make  his  own  terms.  He  advised  Erich  to  strike  now 
while  the  iron  was  hot ;  but  as  Erich  did  not  seem  to  agree  wilh 
him,  he  desisted  and,  laughing  to  himself,  muttered : 

"  And  then  FrSulein  Milch  is  always  saying  that  I'm  not  a 
practical  man;  but  here's  a  man  who's  studied  ever  so  much, 
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and  who  coidd  tuin  and  twist  seven  times  before  I  could  get  oq 
my  feet,  and  yet  he's  less  practical  than  I  am  !" 

The  Major  was  almost  jubilant  as  he  thought  how  unpracti- 
cal Erich  was;  Ma/ would  be  something  worth  telling  FrBulcin 
Milch. 

During  the  journey,  the  diamond-ring  was  released  from 
pawn,  and  Erich  said  to  Roland : 

"  Give  the  ring  to  your  father ;  I  prefer  that  you  should  not 
wear  a  ring  hereafter." 

Roland  obeyed,  and  the  Major  murmured  to  himself: 

"  He's  got  him  \     He's  got  him  by  curb  and  snaffle. " 

It  was  evening  when  they  passed  the  vine-clad  cottage.  Ro- 
land's face  beamed  with  pleasure  as  he  nodded  to  Erich  and 
pointed  to  the  house;  but  he  did  not  speak.  They  entered  the 
grounds  of  Villa  Eden  ;  a  flood  of  air  redolent  of  roses  blew 
upon  them  as  they  rode  toward  the  house,  for  all  the  roses  in 
Sonnenkamp's  garden  had  bloomed. 

"  We've  got  it  1"  said  the  Architect  to  the  Major,  as  the  hitter 
alighted. 

"  You've  got  what  ?" 

"  We've  found  the  fountain  at  the  castle." 

"We've  got  something  too,"  cried   the  IVIajor,  pointing   to 

From  that  day  on,  the  Major  would  often  commence  his 
stories  with  the  words  : 

"  About  the  time  I  went  with  Herr  Sonnenkamp  in  a  special. 
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IN  the  garden,  during  this  Spring  night,  thc^roses  had  opened ; 
and   in  the  youth's  soul,    blossoms  for  which  there  is  no 

Roland  welcomed  this  Erich  whom  he  had  conquered,  with 
unbounded  bliss.  Swiftly  and  lightly  he  ran  through  the  house 
to  his  mother ;  but  she  was  so  affected  that  he  was  not  allowed  to 
see  her.  He  forgot  what  a  stranger  Miss  Perini  was  to  him, 
and  informed  her  with  joyful  eagerness,  that  Erich  was  in  the 
house,  and  would  stay ;  she  should  please  tell  his  mother  so. 

"  And  you  do  not  inquire  for  the  Chevalier  at  all  ?" 

"  No,  he's  gone — I  know  it :  he  wasn't  with  me,  even  while 
he  was  here.  Ali  1  forgive  me,  I  hardly  know  what  I'm  saying. 
Why  doesn't  the  whole  world  dance  with  joy  ?" 

But  Roland's  joy  received  its  first  rebuff,  when  Miss  Perini 
said  that  it  was  still  impossible  to  tell  what  irremediable  in- 
jury his  mother  might  retain,  from  the  pain  which  Roland's 
flight  had  caused  her. 

The  boy  stood  silent,  but  he  was  convinced  that  now  every- 
thing would   come  right;   the  whole  world  must  be  well  and 

In  the  yard  he  met  Joseph,  and  informed  him  joyously,  that 
now  he  knew  Joseph's  native  city  too.  He  nodded  to  all  the 
servants,  he  smiled  at  the  horses,  the  trees,  the  dogs ;  all  should 
know  and  rejoice  at  the  tidings  ;  "  Erich  is  here."  The  servants 
looked  at  him  with  astonishment ;  and  Bertram,  the  coachman, 
pulled  his  long  beard  with  both  hands  and  said  : 

"  The  young  master  has  got  a  man's  voice  in  these  last  two 

Joseph  added  with  a  smile: 

"Why  yes,  one  day  at  the  University  has  made  another 
man  of  him,  and  what  a  man  too  I" 

Roland  had  indeed  changed  entirely.  He  returned  home  as 
from  a  voyage  across  the  ocean,  almost  as  from  another  world. 
He  could  not  yet  believe  it,  everything  seemed  changed, 
brighter :  he  had  been  alone  with  himself,  and  he  had  gained 
himself. 

Erich  had  decided  nothing  about  salary,  and  Sonnenkamp 
said  smilingly  to  the  Major  : 
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"There's  always  a  hidden  smartness  in  these  exahcd  idealists. 
This  man  acts  like  one  asked  to  dinner;  he  lets  the  master  or 
mistress  of  the  house  help  him  to  a  good  dish  ;  and  is  sure  to 
get  more  of  it  than  if  he  helped  himself" 

Erich  had  made  only  one  demand,  that  he  and  Roland  should 
occupy  together  the  remote  suite  of  rooms  in  the  tower,  which 
commanded  a  beautiful  prospect.  ,   ,     , 

This  was  granted,  and  Erich  felt  himself  wonderfully  free,  in 
these  large,  handsome  rooms,  with  the  view  of  the  river  and 
the  landscape. 

How  compressed  life  is,  in  the  little  low  room  of  the  Uni- 
versity town  !  but  how  widely  can  the  spirit  expand,  away  beyond 
these  narrow  limits !  And  these  carpets,  this  well-ordered 
furniture,  how  soon  one  gets  accustomed  to  it  all,  and  it  is  for- 
gotten and  unnoticed,  just  like  the  prospect  of  the  wide  country 
beyond  !  Still,  Erich  felt  so  well  here,  so  contented,  so  exalted  ; 
as  though— he  could  not  help  laughing,  when  the  comparison 
passed  through  his  mind— as  though  he  lived  on  horseback. 
It  is  pleasant  enough  to  ply  your  staff  over  hiH  and  valley,  but 
to  be  on  a  horse,  and  dash  away  and  be  one  with  an  outside 
pov;5r,  which  may  be  doubled,  tripled,  and  which  raises  you 
above  your  ordinary  level— that  fills  you  with  a  rare  joy. 

Roland  came  to  Erich,  and  the  latter  expressed  his  pleasure 
to  the  boy  about  the  beauty  and  tranquillity  which  would  mark 
their  life  here ;  but  Roland  begged ; 

"Give  me  something  to  do;  something  real  hard:  pray  think 
of  something."  ,  ■  ,     .     , 

Erich  understood  very  well  the  emotion  under  which  the  boy 
was  laboring,  and  placing  him  by  his  side,  he  took  his  hand, 
and  explained  to  him  with  great  calmness,  that  life  but  very 
seldom  offers  us  the  chance  of  any  one  deed  to  which  we  could 
devote  the  whole  force  of  our  will,  but  that  they  should  work 
together  steadily  and  calmly,  and  thus  continually  make  each 
other  better  and  wiser.  The  boy  was  satisfied;  he  looked  long 
at  Erich,  as  though  he  must  take  him  into  his  soul  through  his 
eyes  so  that  he  should  be  his  own.  Then  he  softly  touched 
Erich's  shoulder,  as  if  to  get  new  assurance  that  he  was  really 
with  him.  J    T.   1      J 

Now  they  setded  themselves  comfortably,  and  Koland  was 
happy  in  doing  all  sorts  of  little  offices  for  Erich.  Erich  had 
entered  into  the  new  relation  so  suddenly,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
reflection,  so  hastily  and  rashly,  that  he  had  scarcely  regained 
his  self-possession.  Moreover,  much  had  been  left  to  be  dis- 
cussed with  his  mother,  as  to  what  he  should  take  along,  what 
leave  with  her  ;  but  everything  was  postponed  for  future  ar- 
rangement by  letter. 

When   some  degree  of  order  had  been  attained,  Erich  con- 
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sented  to  go  up  to  the  platform  of  the  ton-cr  with  Roland 
Here  they  sat  for  a  long  time  in  silence,  and  looked  all  about 
them.  Erich  could  not  refrain  from  telling  the  boy  how  fiesh 
and  fair  life  appeared  to  him.  In  old  times  they  built  castles  on 
these  heights,  for  war  and  strife,  apd  plunder  of  the  men  who 
might  pass  by :  but  we,  we  work  with  the  forces  of  Nature,  we 
tiy  to  acquire  wealth;  and  then  we  build  our  dwelling  on  a 
height  or  in  a  lovely  valley,  and  desire  nothing  but  to  enjoy 
the  eternal  beauty,  which  robs  no  one  of  anything.  The  great 
stream  becomes. a  thoroughfare,  along  which  extend  the  villas 
of  industrious  and  liberal  people.  Coming  generations  will 
have  to  acknowledge  that  in  our  day  men  commenced  to  wor- 
ship Nature  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  ours 
was  a  new  religion,  even  if  it  have  no  form,  nor  should  ever 
acquire  one. 

"  Speak  on,  speak  on  forever !"  said  Roland,  nestling 
againft  Erich.  He  could  not  say  that  he  only  desired  to  listen 
to  his  voice:  he  closed  his  eyes  and  repeated  again,  "  Speak  on." 

Erich  understood  the  appeal,  and  he  related  how,  when 
standing  on  the  Rigi  for  the  first  time,  watching  the  setting 
sun,  he  tried  to  imagine  some  act,  some  arrangement,  some- 
thing which  could  serve  as  the  expression  of  the  Nature-wor- 
ship of  all  the  persons  there  assembled.  But  he  had  learned 
that  this  was  not  possible,  nor  even  necessary  ;  that  Nature  and 
the  love  of  Nature  gave  to  each  one  his  own  happiness  and 
peace  independent  of  association  with  men.  Tlien  speak- 
ing enthusiastically  of  the  good  fortune  of  being  able  to  take  in 
the  world  and  the  whole  beauty  thereof,  from  a  tower  built  by 
one's  self  to  one's  own  house,  he  explained  how  wealth,  both  in  its 
acquisition  and  in  its  possession,  could  form  a  great  moral  power. 
Wealth,  he  declared,  is  but  a  result  of  liberty,  of  the  unrestrained 
exercise  of  strength,  and  it  must  lead  back  to  liberty. 

Roland  was  happy.  He  did  not  yet  comprehend  all  this,  but 
lie  felt  that,  for  the  first  time,  Wealth  was  represented  to  him 
neither  as  something  objectionable,  nor  yet  as  a  source  of  pride. 

Till  now,  all  his  teachers  had  sought  to  instil  into  his  mind 
either  the  one  view  or  the  other. 

Joseph  came  up  to  the  tower,  and  asked  whether  Erich  and 
Roland  wished  to  dine  alone  in  their  rooms.    Both  said,  "  Yes." 

The  two  sat  together  happy,  and  Roland  exclaimed  re- 
peatedly : 

"  We,  too,  are  living  on  an  island ;  and  when  1  shall  live  in 
the  castle  you  must  be  with  me  too.  Do  you  know  what  else 
I  wish  for  ?" 

"  Ah  !  you  have  still  another  wish  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  Manna  ought  to  be  with  us.  Don't  you  believe  that 
she's  thinking  of  us  now  too  ?" 
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"  Most  certainly  not  of  me." 

"  Oh  yes ;  I've  wriKen  to  her  about  you,  and  this  evening  I 
shall  write  to  her  again  and  tell  her  everything." 

Erich  was  embarrassed  for  a  moment,  and  he  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  do.  Should  he  prevent  the  boy  from  writing  to  his 
sister  about  him  ?  There  was  no  reason  for  it,  and  be  would 
not  disturb  Roland's  ii 


CHAPTER    11. 
THE  VOICE  OF  A  SPIRIT  IN  THE  NIGHT. 

ROLAN'D  sat  in  liis  room  writing,  and  occasionally  he  spoke 
aloud  the  words  that  he  wrote,  firieh  sat  by,  and  stared 
into  the  lamp.  But  of  what  avail  was  all  meditation  now?  He 
stood  long  before  the  books  he  had  unpacked :  there  were  but 
few  of  them.  During  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  before  enter- 
ing the  carriage,  he  had  gone  again  into  his  father's  study,  and 
put  away  his  father's  papers ;  and  as  he  glanced  over  the  library 
he  took  out  a  book,  it  was  the  first  volume  of  Sparks's  line  edi- 
tion of  Benjamin  Franklin's  works.  This  volume  contained  the 
autobiography  and  its  continuation.  Some  extra  leaves  had 
been  festened  into  it,  and  bore  his  father's  handwriting. 

And  now,  during  the  first  night  of  his  new  vocation,  he  read 
these  words  written  by  his  father.     They  were  as  follows  : 

"  So !  Here  is  a  true  man,  the  genius  of  sound  sense  and  fiim 
will.  The  air  always  contains  electricity ;  but  the  electricity 
does  not  always  collect  and  form  the  lightning  which  clears 
the  atmosphere.  This  is  genius.  Genius  is  nothing  but  the 
collected  electricit)-  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  mind." 


"  By  profession,  neither  philosopher,  poet,  5 
nor  a  student,  and  stiil  all  of  these  at  once ;  a  mother's  darling 
—the  darling  of  Mother  Nature  and  Nurse  Experience ;  a  lost 
child,  who,  without  scientific  guidance,  finds  all  the  healing  herbs 
in  the  wild  forest  by  himself." 

"  If  I  had  to  educate  a  youth,  not  for  any  definite  calling,  but 
only  for  true  manhood  and  good  citizenship,  I  should  lay  my 
hands  on  his  hcjd,  and  say  :   hiy  son,  grow  to  be  like  Benjamin 
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Franklin,  no,  not  like  him,  but  develop  yourself,  as  Benjamin 
Franklin  developed  himself." 

Erich  rested  his  chin  on  his  hand,  and  peered  into  the  dark 
night.  How  is  this  ?  do  miracles  occur  in  our  life  ?  He  looked 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  as  though  he  expected  to  hear  his 
father's  voice,  not  in  the  written  page,  but  speaking:  "My  son, 
grow  to  be  like  Benjamin  Franklin  I"  Erich  forced  himself  to 
continue,  and  he  read ; 

"It  is  well,  if  we  form  ourselves  after  the  first  people  of  the 
ncient  world ;  that  was  the  time  of  elementary  creative  being. 
The  figures  in  the  Bible  and  Homer  are  not  the  creations  of  one 
single  highly  gifted  mind ;  they  are  the  creations  of  the  primeval 
united  spirit  of  a  whole  people,  extending  far  beyond  the  span 
of  one  man's  life.  Understand  me  well.  1  declare  that  1  know 
no  other  man  in  modern  history,  after  whose  life  and  thought 
•  a  man  of  our  days  should  be  modelled,  but  Benjamin  Franklin. 

"  Why  not  after  Washington— a  man  so  great  and  pure  ? 

"  Washington  was  both  statesman  and  soldier,  but  he  did  ntt 
construct  his  universe  within  himself,  he  did  not  develop  it  out 
of  his  thought.  His  influence  lay  in  governing  and  guiding 
others,  Franklin's  only  in  governing  and  guiding  himself. 
When  the  time  shall  come,  and  it  will  come,  when  men  will 
spetk  of  war,  as  ^¥e  to-day  speak  of  cannibalism,  when  honest, 
industrious,  faithful  work  shall  constitute  the  history  of  man- 
kind, then  Franklin  will  reign." 

"  I  should  not  like  to  fall  into  the  sermonizing  tone,  yet  that 
relic  of  priestcraft  always  revives  in  us  when  we  approach  the 
eternal  sanctities.  But  our  strain  should  be  entirely  different 
from  theirs  who  profess  to  speak  in  the   name  of  a  spirit  which 

"  To  Moses,  Christ,  Mohamtned,  God  appeared  in  the  solitude 
of  the  wilderness,  to  Spinoia  in  the  solitude  of  his  study,  to 
Franklin  in  the  solitude  of  the  ocean."  (This  last  sentence  had 
been  crossed  out,  and  then  restored.)  "Franklin  is  the  man  of 
sober  intellect,  who  knows  nothing  of  sentimentalism." 

"  The  world  would  not  be  remarkable  for  beauty,  if  all  man- 
kind were  like  Franklin  ;  his  being  was  entirely  devoid  of  ro- 
mantic flavor,"  ("  to  be  expressed  differently,"  was  the  remark 
set  in  the  margin  opposite  this  last  sentence,)  "but  the  world 
would  know  uprightness,  truthfulness,  industry,  and  charity. 
Now  they  speak  of  love,  and  revel  in  their  fine  feelings,  but 
you  cannot  speak  of  love,  until  you  have  verified  these  other 
four."     (This  last  phrase  was  underscored  in  red  ink.) 

"Franklin  has  something  of  Socrates  in  hiin,  with  a  spice  of 
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"  Franklin's  whole  being  is  good  prose,  sensible,  tangible,  clear." 

"  It  is  not  our  function  in  this  world  to  educate  geniuses.  Every 
genius  educates  himself,  and  can  have  no  other  instructor.  For 
this  world,  we  must  educate  thorough,  effective  citizens.  What- 
ever else  you  make,  whether  shoe-nails  or  marble  statues,  is  not 
my  affair  but  yours."  

"  We  shall  never  judge  the  world  fairly  till  we  believe  in  its 
purity,  that  its  motives  are  the  highest :  otherwise  the  inmost 
soul  of  mankind  will  never  be  revealed  to  us.  There  is  no  safei 
armor  against  temptation,  than  the  belief  in  the  good  which 
others  do,  and  which  we  ourselves  ought  to  do;  and  this  faith 
plays  within  us  a  march  with  which  we  can  keep  step,  freely 
and  cheerfully,  through  the  battle  of  life." 

"The  most  honorable  and  distinctive  feature  in  Franklin's 
life  is  just  this  ; — That  he  was  the  first  self-made  man."  (The 
words  "self-made  man"  were  written  in  English.)  "  He  was 
self-taught,  he  discovered  for  himself  the  treasures  of  knowledge 
and  the  forces  of  nature,  he  is  the  representative  of  those  who, 
transplanted  from  Europe  to  America,  expand  and  flourish  anew, 
after  the  danger  of  withering  and  perishing  is  safely  passed." 


"Were  we  to  intend,  like  the  ancients,  to  form  a  mythi- 
cal figure  representative  of  that  other  world  which'  is  called 
America,  which  took  its  material,  I  mean  its  historical  ideas 
from  Europe,  and  yet  created  a  life  independent  and  individual — 
were  we  to  wish  a  human  form  to  represent  this  conception — 
there  stands  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  was  full  of  knowledge, 
though  he  had  no  teacher;  full  of  rehgion,  though  he  had  no 
church,  and  full  of  love  of  men,  though  no  eye  was  keener  than 
his  to  detect  the  evil  in  them.  He  knew  how  to  control  the 
lightning,  not  only  in  the  clouds,  but  in  the  stormy  passions  of 
the  human  soul.  He  had  mastered  that  wisdom  which  shields  us 
from  inner  discord  and  fits  us  for  self-control." 

"The  reason  why  1  would  take  him  for  a  guide  and  an  example 
in  the  training  of  a  man  is  this  :  he  represents  simple,  sound, 
common-sense,  firmandsure,  not  the  intellect  which  dazzles  by  its 
hriUiancy,  but  that  homely  intellect  which  builds  up  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people,  which  is  calmly  scientific  and  moral,  and 
which  improves  always." 
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"  Lutlier  was  the  conqueror  of  the  middle  ages  ;  Franklin  is 
the  first  modern,  self-made  man.  The  man  of  our  day  is  no 
longer  a  martyr  :  Luther  vias  none,  Franklin  much  less.  Na 
more  martyrdom."  

"  Franklin  introduced  no  new  principles  into  the  world,  but 
he  developed- fully  whatever  an  honest  man  can  find  within  him- 
self. There  was  about  Franklin,  neither  for  himself  nor  for 
others,  anything  strange,  exciting,  intoxicating,  mysterious, 
brightly  luminous,  dazzling;  he  was  as  the  water  of  life,  the  water 
which  is  essential  to  all  creation."  A  note  in  the  margin  read : 
"  Here  deep  waters  lie  hidden ;  they  must  be  bored  for  and 
collected  in  wells.  The  man  of  the  past  eighteenth  century  had 
no  conception  of  popular  life,  and  could  not  have  il,  it  was  all 
simply  a  striving  and  fermenting  of  independent  thought,  onward 
to  the  climax  at  the  close  of  the  century — to  the  revolution." 

"  Whoever  wants  to  create,  stands  in  opposition  to  that  which 
is,  or  at  least,  stands  independent  of  it." 

"  Franklin  is  the  son  of  this  century;  he  acknowledges  only 
the  powers  innate  in  men,  not  those  conventionally  inherited. 
(This  must  be  developed.")  

In  pale  ink,  apparently  of  later  date,  were  the  words :  "  It  is 
not  a  mere  chance  that  this  first  free  man — free  not  only  in 
thought,  for  many  philosophers  have  been  thus  free — but  also 
free  in  action,  was  a  printer.  In  a  world  of  books  there  is  no 
room  for  'heroism;'  (for  I  believe  that  the  conditions  which 
produce  '  heroism'  are  past) ;  but  in  them  lies  the  manhood  of 
the  later  time."  

"  While  we  work  through  books,  there  can  never  again  be  a 
great  personal  redeemer."  Here  between  two  brackets  w«re  two 
interrogation  and  two  exclamation  points,  and  across  the  last , 
remark,  the  words,  "To  be  expressed  more  accurately,"  were 

Then  in  conclusion,  in  Roman  letters  and  in  blue  ink:  "Ab- 
stract rules  form  no  being,  no  man,  and  produce  no  work  of  art. 
Living  man,  and  every  organic  work  of  art  contain  all  laws,  as 
language  contains  all  grammar ;   and  this  is  good  and  beautiful." 

"  Whoever  knows  the  true  men  who  lived  before  him,  in  such 
a  way  that  they  revive  in  him,  enters  into  their  ranks ;  he  enters 
the  hallowed  ground  of  existence,  which  has  been  consecrated 
by  the  predecessors  who  have  trodden  it." 
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And  again,  much  later,  with  a  trembling  hand,  running  across 
the  whole,  was  written : 

"  Whoever  takes  an  active  part  in  the  political  and  social  or- 
ganization of  his  day,  either  through  holding  an  office  or  mak- 
ing laws,  and  whoever  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  science  of  his 
day,  must,  in  the  process  of  reconstruction  which  comes  after 
him,  become  antiquated ;  consequently  he  is  no  prototype  for  the 
future.  Such  is  he  only  who  conceives  the  eternal  Uws  of  the 
human  mind,  which  are  the  same  from  the  beginning  to  all 
eternity,  who  analyzes  them  and  masters  them;  therefore 
Franklin  is  not  a  pattern,  but  rather  a  method." 

And  last  came  these  words,  which  were  doubly  underscored: 
"  My  last  proposition  is — Organic  Life,  Abstract  Laws.     You 
can  make  brandy  of  grain,  but  you  can  never  make  grain  of  bran- 
dy.   Whoever  understands  this,  knows  all  that  1  would  say." 

This  was  what  Erich  read,  and  now  he  leaned  back  and  tried  to 
enter  into  his  father's  spirit  and  into  the  thoughts  which  he  often 
but  half  expressed.  He  felt  as  if  on  a  mountain  height,  wander- 
ing through  a  mist,  and  yet  he  saw  the  path  and  the  goal  clearly 
before  him. 

He  placed  his  hand  on  the  written  leaves,  and  a  happy  smile 
passed  over  his  face ;  then  he  rose  and  almost  laughed  aloud, 
as  the  words  which  the  Architect  exclaimed  at  his  arrival,  oc- 
curred to  him—"  We've  got  him  now  1" 

"  Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I've  got  it  now.  I  have  the  fount  w-hxch 
shall  yield  its  pure,  life-giving  waters  to  Roland  and  to  me.'' 

He  could  not  sleep ;  he  opened  the  window  and  looked  long 
out  into  the  night.  The  air  was  full  of  the  odor  of  roses,  the 
sky  full  of  the  brightness  of  stars ;  here  and  there  a  nightin- 
gale sang,  and  then  was  still;  and  in  the  disUnce,  where  a  por- 
tion of  the  Rhine  had  been  dyked  off  near  the  bank,  the  frogs 
croaked  in  noisy  confusion. 

Now  Erich  heard  a  man's  voice  on  the  balcony  below.  It 
Has  Prancken,  who  said: 

"We're  making  too  much  ado  about  nothing.  The  best 
way  would  be,  to  put  such  a  tutor  in  livery." 

"You're  very  merry  to-night,"  replied  Sonnenkamp. 
"Quite   the   reverse;    very   serious.     The   sacred   order   of 
things,  without  which  neither  society  nor  the  state  can  exist, 
has  a  firm  support  in  the  preservation  of  rank.     Let  every  one 
show  his  station.     Servitude — " 

Erich  closed  the  window  softly ;  it  was  beneath  him  to  listen. 
Without,  the  nightingale  sang  in  the  bushes,  the  frogs  croaked 
in  the  marsh. 

"  Every  one  sings  his  own  song,"  thought  Erich,  as  he  thought 
of  his  father's  message,  and  of  the  young  Baron's  remark. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OLD  FRIENDS  WITH  NKW   FACES. 

THE  first  thing  in  the  morning  Roland  wanted  to  go  out 
riding,  but  Erich,  whose  principle  it  was,  that  Che  only  way 
of  consecrating  a  day  was  to  take  something  good  into  (he  soul, 
made  Roland  read  to  him  the  opening  chapters  of  the  life  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  This  was  the  consecration  of  their  new 
activity,  and  when  they  were  called  to  breakfast,  they  both  felt 
a  new  life  within  themselves.  They  could  boast  of  an  edifica- 
tion equal  to  Miss  Perini's  who  came  from  mass  with  Herr  von 
Prancken. 

Erich  had  not  been  mistaken,  Prancken  was  here.  He  sa- 
luted Erich  with  a  certain  respectful  elegance,  but  he  likewise 
fulfilled  the  demands  of  truthiuiness,  by  openly  acknowledging, 
as  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  conceal,  that  he  had  at  times  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  better  if  Erich  should  not  take  this  position. 
He  added  with  much  firmness  and  with  a  tone  of  satisfaction, 
that  there  are  mysterious  processes  of  the  soul,  which  we  must 
accept  humbly;  and  Roland's  spontaneous  action  was  a  sign  of 
destiny,  which  imposed  on  Erich,  as  well  as  on  all  of  them,  the 
duty  of  submission. 

Erich  gazed  at  Prancken  with  astonishment.  He  had  been 
mistaken  in  this  man  ;  Prancken  could  assign  reasons  for  his 
actions — a  thing  of  which  he  had  never  supposed  him  capable. 

Breakfast  went  off  merrily,  for  the  Major  furnished  topics  for 
conversation,  even  more  by  his  absence  than  by  his  pres- 
ence. He  had  of  course  related  to  Prancken  the  terrors  of  that 
ride  on  the  special-train,  and  Prancken  repeated  the  tale  in  a 
manner  which  caused  much  amusement  to  his  listeneis ;  he 
imitated  the  Major's  peculiarities  of  speech  with  his  heavy  pro- 
nunciation, and  Fraulein  Milch  he  never  mentioned  othenvise 
than  as  Miss  Milch  with  the  black  eyes  and  the  white  cap. 

After  breakfast,  Erich  requested  Herr  Sonnenkamp  to  excuse 
him  and  Roland  in  future  from  appearing  at  this  general  meal, 
so  that  they  might  be  left  to  themselves  till  dinner. 

Sonnenkamp  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  Erich  explained 
that  he  demanded  this  on  the  first  day,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  any  custom.  It  was  very  necessary  to  keep  Ro- 
land attentive,  and  his  mind  free  from  distraction ;  and  this  could 
only  be  attained  by  having  at  least  half  the  day  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  morning.  Sonnenkamp  agreed  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders. 

At  breakfast,  it  had  been  casually  mentioned,  that  Bella  and 
Clodwig  were  expected  to  dinner  the  same  day. 
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Erich  comprehended  at  once,  that  the  principal  difficulty  of 
his  position  lay  in  his  preventing  diversions  from  becoming  in- 
terruptions. He  drew  a  boundary  line,  invisible,  yet  impassible, 
between  himself  and  all  the  other  inmates  of  the  house ;  but 
especially  against  Sonnenkamp.  This  was  particularly  difficult, 
as  Erich  was  not  reticent,  and  always  willing  to  discuss  a  thing. 
But  where  was  this  boundary  line  ?  There  was  something 
about  him  which  told  every  one  not  to  ask  him  for  more  than 
he  communicated  of  his  own  accord.  He  worked  with  Roland, 
and  informed  himself  carefully  where  the  boy  had  thorough 
knowledge,  where  it  was  imperfect,  and  where  entirely  wanting. 
A  carriage  rolled  into  the  courtyard. 

Roland  glanced  up  at  Erich.  But  the  latter  seemed  not  to 
have  heard  the  sound  of  the  wheels. 

"  Your  friends  have  come,"  said  Roland.  He  did  not  like 
to  say  that  he  himself  was  eager  to  greet  Clodwig  and  Bella, 
and  hear  their  praise  under  the  guise  of  blame  for  his  having 
done  the  bold  deed. 

But  Erich  insisted  that  they  had  no  friends  just  now  except 
duty  ;  nothing  and  nobody  ought  to  exist  for  them  till  they  had 
done  their  work. 

Roland  clenched  his  hands  under  the  table,  to  force  himself 
to  patience. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a  mathematical  problem,  he  said  : 
"  1  beg  pardon,  but  they've  chained  up  Grip— I  can  tell  it  by 
his  bark.     It's  wrong,  it  spoils  him." 

"  Never  mind  Grip  or  any  thing  else  ;  everything  must  wait," 
persisted  Erich. 

Roland  threw  himself  back  like  a  horse  which  feels  (he  bridle 
and  the  thighs  of  his  rider.  But  soon  Erich  went  down  to  the 
yard  with  him.  Roland  had  heard  aright — Grip  was  chained. 
He  released  hiin,  and  the  hoy  and  the  dog  both  seemed  freed 
from  chains  as  they  frolicked  together. 
Bella  was  with  Frau  Ceres. 

A  servant  informed  Erich  that  Clodwig  was  expecting  him. 
Clodwig  advanced  toward  him  with  much  heartiness,  greeted 
him  as  "  neighbor,"  and  expressed  much  pleasure  at  the  energy 
jvhich  the  boy  had  displayed.  "  If  we  still  lived  the  life  of  the 
ancients,"  he  added,  "  this  deed  would  have  given  the  boy  a  new 

There  was  noble-mindedness  as  well  as  good-breeding  in 
Clodwig's  manner  of  speaking  of  Roland. 

When  they  were  assembled  for  dinner,  Erich  heard  Bella  jok- 
ing  with  Roland  ;  the  boy's  face  beamed  with  joy,  for  Bella  was 
telling  him  of  Roland  the  hero. 

Bella's  reception  of  Erich  was  very  friendly,  but  reserved; 
she  called  him  "  neighbor"  repeatedly,  and  was  very  tnuch  al 
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her  ease.  Perhaps  she  now  looked  back  upon  it  a?  a  foohsh 
whhn  and  piece  of  timidity,  that  she  had  done  her  part  in  trying 
to  keep  Erich  away  from  the  neighborhood.  Had  this  man 
indeed  made  an  extraordinary  impression  on  her  f  It  seemed 
to  her  a  dream,  a  mistake. 

Erich  had  looked  forward  to  this  first  meeting  with  some 
dread,  now  he  blamed  himself  for  his  vanity. 

"Shall  you  have  your  father's  library  brought  here?"  asked 

Erich  answered  affirmatively,  and  Bella  looked  at  him  fixedly. 
Now  he  knew  why  Bella  treated  him  with  so  much  ease  and 
freedom — he  had  received  money  from  her  husband  ;  this  had  at 
once  changed  his  relation  to  them. 

At  table  he  also  saw  Frau  Ceres  for  the  first  time,  and  when 
he  approached  her,  she  said  in  a  very  low  voice,  "I  thank 
you  ;"  nothing  more.      The  words  were  very  significant 

At  table  the  company  ivas  in  good  spirits.  They  said  the 
trip  would  do  Frau  Ceres  much  good— the  journey  to  the  baths. 
It  would  be  a  good  experiment  They  discussed  one  day  and 
another,  as  feasible  for  beginning  the  trip. 

Erich  did  not  know  what  all  this  signified.  Roland  saw  his 
questioning  look,  and  whispered  to  him : 

"  We're  ail  going  together  to  get  Manna  to  go  with  us  to  the 
baths.     Then  we'll  have  a  good  jolly  time !" 

Again  it  struck  Erich  that  the  principal  objection  to  so  luxuri-  ■ 
ous  hut  aimless  a  life  was,  that  the  whole  family,  and  the  boy 
perhaps  most  of  all,  lived  either  on  the  remembrance  of  some 
diversion,  or  in  the  hope  of  one.  He  thought  he  would  wait 
quietly  till  his  views  were  asked,  and  then  make  his  decision 
tell. 

After  dinner,  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  by  chance,  Bella  ivalked 
with  Erich.  She  told  him,  first,  how  happy  Clodi\'ig  was  that 
Erich  was  going  to  remain  in  the  neighborhood  after  all ;  then 
suddenly  standing  still,  she  said  with  a  searching  glance : 

"  Vou  will  meet  Miss  Sonnenkamp  again  within  a  few  days." 

,  "Yes;  aren't  you  going  with  us?" 

"  No  one  has  decided  anything  about  it  as  vet." 

Bella  smiled. 

"But  you  will  surely  like  to  meet  Miss  Manna  again?" 

"  I  didn't  know  it  was  she,  when  I  met  her." 

Bella  smiled  again  and  said : 

"I've  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  have  no  prejudices. 
The  daughter  of  the  house,  and  my  brother  Olto — But  you 
know  what  1  mean." 

"  No,  Madam,  you  give  me  credit  for  too  much  knowledge." 

"1  ought  to  feel  offended  to  see  you  reserved  toward  me, 
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while  yoQ  have  such  friendly  intercourse  with  all  the  depend- 
ants of  the  house.  The  Major's  servant  is  said  to  boast  of 
your  being  her  (avorite,  and  you  pretend  not  to  know  of  the 
secret  engagement  ?" 

"  Not  till  the  present  moment.  I  congratulate  you,  and  feel 
myself  honored  that  you,  Madam,  initiate  me  with  so  much 
confidence  into  your  family  affairs." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Bella  suddenly,  "  do  you  know  that  I 
expect  much  enjoyment  from  you  ?" 

"From  me?   what  can  I  do?" 

"Oh!  I  don't  mean  that:  let's  speak  openly.  I've  thought 
much  about  you  ;  you're  of  an  impulsive  nature,  but  are  still  a 
riddle  for  me,  and  I  hope  I'm  one  for  you  too." 

"  I've  not  yet  permitted  myself — " 

"  i  permit  that  you  permit  yourself  Well  then,  Captain  or 
Doctor  or  Herr  Dournay,  or  neighbor,  which  is  perhaps  best  of 
all,  let's  enter  into  an  agreement.  I  shall  try  to  comprehend 
the  contradictions  and  peculiarities  of  your  being,  and  watch 
you  as  much  as  possible  ;  but  I  shall  allow  you  to  do  the  same 
in  regard  to  me.     Don't  you  find  the  prospect  attractive  ?" 

"  Attractive  and  dangerous." 

Bella  drew   herself  up   to   her   full   height,  and   Erich  con- 

"  Dangerous  for  me,  for  you  know  what  friend  Hamlet 
says:  '  Use  every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  should  'scape 
whipping?' " 

"I'm  glad  to  find  that  you're  not  polite,  but  then  you 
should  not  be  modest  either." 

"I  mean  that  it  might  be  dangerous  for  me,  not  for  you, 
Madam." 

"  I'm  too  proud  either  to  owe  politeness  or  squander  it.  I  m 
glad  to  see  that  you're  too  proud  also.  And  now  tell  me  how 
you  saw  Manna,  and  how  she  impressed  you." 

Erich  described  the  chance  meeting,  and  how  he  had  not 
known  the  name  of  her  he  had  met  until  he  heard  it  from  the 
Justice's  daughter. 

"Take  care,  take  care,  Lina,"  s^d  Bella,  andher  fingers  moved 
very  fest,  as  if  she  were  playing  the  piano  in  the  air.  It  was  an 
agreeable  discovery  to  behold  this  play  of  feeling,  for  Lma  had 
a  decided  inclination  for  Otto.  But  the  nalive  innocent  knew 
also  that  Otto  turned  to  Manna ;  so  it  was  not  a  bad  speculation 
to  procure  Manna  such  a  handsome  suitor. 

While  Bella  was  walking  with  Erich,  Prancken  had  very  af- 
fectionately taken  hold  of  Roland's  hand  and  gone  with  him  to 
inspect  the  stables  and  the  young  dogs:  then  he  led  him  to 
the  less-frequented  part  of  the  park,  which  extended  along 
the  road.     The  conversation  seemed  to  turn  spontaneously  on 
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Eiich,  and  Roland  did  not  tire  of  relating  how  all-wise  and  all- 
good  he  was.  In  a  severe  manner,  Prancken  blamed  Roland 
for  applying  such  words  to  a  man  ;  and  he  impressed  on  him, 
strongly,  that  although  he  could  learn  from  this  worldly  man 
much  that  was  of  use  in  the  world,  there  was  a  supreme  interest, 
with  which  he  must  not  trust  him,  and  in  which  he  must  in  no 
wise  obey  him. 

And  now  he  spoke  of  Manna.  There  was  an  expression  of 
reverence  in  his  words  as  well  as  in  his  tone.  He  drew  the  book, 
which  he  always  carried  on  his  heart,  from  his  pocket,  and 
showed  Roland  precisely  what  Manna  would  read  to-day;  and 
though  by  his  flight  Roiand  had  missed  several  days'  readings, 
he  could  nevertheless  now  catch  up  with  her  at  his  leisure.  But 
above  all,  Herr  Dournay  must  know  nothing  of  it,  for  Roland 
must  let  no  unbeliever  come  in  between  himself  and  his  God. 

Prancken  sat  down  with  Roland  under  a  nut-tree  by  the 
roadside,  and  read  him  some  impressive  passages.  The  boy 
regarded  him  with  astonishment.  The  Wine-cavalier  rode  past ; 
he  greeted  Prancken  boisterously:  the  latter  answered  with  a 
motion  of  the  hand,  but  immediately  resumed  reading. 

It  seemed  a  release  to  Roland  when  he  saw  Bella  and  Erich 
approaching,  laughing  and  talking  merrily.  He  called  to  them, 
and  soon  he  walked  with  Erich,  leaving  Bella  next  to  her  brother, 
who  twisted  his  moustache  and  admired  his  fine  boots  for  a 
long  time.  When  Roland  and  Erich  had  left  them,  Prancken 
drew  himself  up  and  commenced  to  reprove  Bella  severely  for 
trifling  and  jesting  with  a  young  man. 

Bella  stood  still;  she  seemed  undecided  whether  to  laugh  at 
her  brother,  or  to  retort  upon  him  shatply;  she  decided  for  the 
former,  and  ridiculed  the  new  convert. 

"Ahl"  she  exclaimed ;  "it  seems  you're  somewhat  afraid  that 
this  Herr  Doumay  might  find  favor  with  the  sainted  Manna,  and 
think  me  capable  of  the  same  weakness.  Well,  you've  hit  it. 
The  man  Kas  about  him  something  fascinating  for  us  women, 
whether  we  live  under  the  restraint  of  the  marriage  tie  or  of  the 


Prancken  did  not  enter  into  her  mood ;  he  repeated,  that  all 
trifling,  all  jesting,  are  borderers  upon  sin  itself,  and  that  by 
jesting,  especially,  the  border  lines  are  imperceptibly  changed. 
He  grew  so  earnest  that  he  drew  the  book  from  his  breast- 
pocket and  read  Bella  an  appropriate  passage. 

Bella  opened  her  eyes  wide,  to  see  Otto  with  such  a  pious 
book;  but  she  explained  to  him  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
proven  virtue,  that  she  was  simply  playing  with  the  young  man, 
who  had  a  self-confidence  which  was  perfectly  exasperating. 
Besides,  Otto  might  be  well  satisfied  if  the  semblance  of  a  con- 
nection between  Erich  and  herself  should  arise ;  why,  she  would 
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even  make  this  sacrifice  for  him,  her  virtue  was  safe  from  all 
niisinterpretation  ;  she  would  assume  appearances,  in  order  to 
free  Otto  from  a  dangerous  rival. 

But  now,  seriously,  she  concluded:  "Must  good  people 
deny  themselves  alt  bright  enlivening  intercourse,  because 
wicked  people  hide  all  improper  things  under  its  guise  ?  That 
would  be  a  strange  order  of  things,  that  would  be  a  subjection 
of  the  good  to  the  bad." 

Bella  did  not  know,  or  did  not  care  to  know,  that  in  sayin;^ 
this  she  was  decking  herself  with  one  of  her  husband's  maxims. 

Prancken  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  Was  he  indeed  mis- 
guided by  his  new  zeal,  or  was  all  this  only  disguise,  woven  of 
arrant  hypocrisy?  He  was  embarrassed ;  he  did  not  know  what 
to  say  in  reply  to  her  frolicking,  laughing  tone,  and  her  smooth 
and  ready  evasions. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

IT  was  a  difficult  task  for  Erich  to  keep  the  attention  of  his 
pupil  centred  on  his  studies,  for  he  thought  of  nothing  but 
the  journey. 

The  day  of  the  trip  to  the  convent  had  come ;  and  it  was 
bright  and  sunny. 

Erich  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remain  at  home.  Sonnenkamp 
agreed  at  once,  with  the  kind  remark  that  it  would  be  pleasant 
for  Erich  too  to  have  a  few  quiet  days  to  himself.  Erich  was 
very  much  pleased  with  this  considerateness,  and  returned  it,  in 
expressing  his  desire  not  to  place  himself  between  RoWd  and 
his  family. 

Prancken  drove  up  with  his  sister  ;  and  Bella  told  Erich  that 
Clodwig  invited  him  to  keep  him  company  during  these  few 
days.  Erich  remarked  only  now,  that  he  had  not  been  invited 
at  all  tc  join  the  excursionists ;  but  he  at  once  dismissed  the 
whole  train  of  sensitive  feelings  which  are  apt  to  arise  from 
such  occurrences.  Roland  alone  begged,  earnestly,  that  Erich 
should  accompany  them,  and  he  said  frankly ; 

"  Manna  will  be  very  angry  if  you  don't  come  with  us:  she 
will  want  to  see  you  too." 

Sonnenkamp  smiled  strangely  at  this  argument,  and  Prancken 
turned  away  to  hide  the  expression  of  his  face. 

Roland  took  a  passionate  leave  of  Erich ;  he  was  for  the  first 
time  to  be  parted  from  Erich  for  hours,  even  for  a  whole  night  j 
but  he  promised  to  tell  Manna  much  about  him.  Something 
strange  must  have  been  passing  in  the  boy,  for  at  the  very  last 
he  said  to  Erich  : 

"You  and  the  house,  you  stay  safe  at  home." 
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Erich  pressed  his  hand  warmly. 

They  went  to  the  steamboat  in  three  carriages;  Prancken 
rode  with  Fran  Ceres,  Sonnenkamp  with  Miss  Perini  and  BelU, 
and  in  the  third  carriage  were  Roland  and  the  servants. 

They  rode  some  distance  up  the  river  to  meet  the  boat;  and 
when  it  shot  quickly  past  the  Villa— where  Erich  stood  on  the 
beautiful,  shaded  hill  which  commands  a  view  down  the  river  to 
where  the  mountains  overlap  each  other,  as  if  the  river  must  be 
stopped  and  formed  into  a  lake — Roland  waved  his  hat  from  the 
boat.     Erich   answered  in  like   manner  from  shore,  and   said 

"  Farewell,  my  young  soul !" 

Whoever  understands  the  fact  that  Erich  could  not  wave  his 
salutation  even  to  a  distance  where  he  could  not  be  heard,  with- 
out pronouncing  a  distinct  word— some  loving  message,  whoever 
understands  this,  knows  the  profoundest  depths  of  Erich's  soul. 

The  boat  rushed  past;  the  water  near  the  shore  was  stirred 
for  a  little  while,  rocking  the  beautiful  rowboat  from  side  to 
side:   then  everything  was  still. 

The  steamboat  glided  down-stream  and  the  company  on  board 
was  in  excellent  humor.  Prancken  was  most  assiduous  in  his 
attentions  to  Frau  Ceres,  who  sat  on  deck  covered  with  fine 

Roland  had  received  permission  to  take  Grip  along,  and  every 
one  on  board  admired  the  beautiful  boy ;  some  even  expressed 
their  admiration  aloud. 

The  Wine-count  and  his  son,  the  Wine-cavalier,  travelled  part 
of  the  way  with  them.  The  old  gentleman,  a  tall  elegant- 
looking  man,  wore  his  red  ribbon  in  his  button-hole.  The 
young  gentleman  was  extremely  g!ad  to  meet  Prancken,  and 
especially  happy  to  pay  his  respects  to  Bella.  Toward  Sonnen-  - 
kamp  and  his  family  the  two  old  residents  were  rather  reserved ; 
to-day,  to  be  sure,  they  seemed  inclined  to  change  this  reserve 
into  an  advance,  but  Sonnenkamp's  manner  was  rather  repel- 
lant :  he  did  not  want  them  to  approach  him  now,  when  they 
found  him  in  noble  company,  and  he  was  visibly  relieved  when 
the  Wine-count  and  his  son  stepped  ashore  at  the  second  land- 
ing, where  there  was  a  famous  water-cure  establishment.  On  the 
wharf  stood  the  Court-chamberlain,  with  his  sick  son,  expecting 
them.  Bella  was  favored  with  an  especially  respectful  bow  from 
his  excellency,  and  she  told  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  as  they  glided 
on,  that  it  was  as  good  as  settled  that  the  rich  wine-merchant's 
daughter  would  marry  the  sickly  young  nobleman. 

It  was  a  bright  day,  there  was  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  stirring 
on  the  swiftly- gliding  boat.  Roland  occasionally  heard  people 
whisper  to  some  new-comer:  "That's  the  rich  American,  he's 
worth  ten  millions." 
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There  was  a  private  table  set  on  deck  for  the  Sonneiikamp 
party,  which  was  now  being  decorated  with  flowers,  and  ghs- 
tcning  wine-coolers  under  Joseph's  superintendence:  Sonnen- 
kamp's  servants,  in  their  coffee-colored  livery,  waited  on  the 
party. 

At  table  Roland  asked : 

"Father,  is  it  true  that  you're  worth  ten  millions?" 
'    "  No  one  has  ever  counted  my  money,"  Sonnenkamp  replied 
^vith  n  smile.     "At  ail  events,  you'll  always  have  enough  to  order 
a  dinner  like  to-day's." 

The  youth  did  not  seem  satisfied  with  this  answer,  and  Son- 
nenkamp added  :    "  My  son,  all  wealth  is  only  relative." 

"  Remember  those  words,  all  wealth  is  only  relative,"  repeat- 
ed Prancken  ;  "it  is  a  great  thought."  Sonnenkamp  smiled, 
he  was  pleased  to  hear  any  one  endorse  one  of  his  sayings  so 
emphatically, 

'■Ah  !  travelling  is  delightful — so  jolly!  If  only  Erich  were 
with  us  1"  cried  Roland. 

No  one  answered.  The  boy  seemed  very  talkative  to-day, 
for  when  the  champagne  sparkled  in  the  glasses  and  Bella 
drank  to  Manna's  health,  Roland  said  to  Prancken  : 

"  You  ought  to  marry  Manna  1" 

The  women  looked  curiously  at  the  two  men.  Roland  had 
expressed  what  was  the  wish  of  all. 

He  became  more  and  more  exclusively  the  subject  of  their 
jokes  and  conversation,  and  they  made  him  more  loquacious, 
more  excited ;  he  uttered  the  wildest  nonsense,  and  at  last  he 
yielded  to  Prancken's  teasing,  and  mimicked  the  candidate  Knopf. 
He  pushed  back  his  hair,  took  snuff  from  his  left  hand,  which 
he  held  as  a  snuff-box,  and  tapped  this  snuff-box  repeatedly  ; 
■suddenly  his  voice  and  face  were  completely  changed,  he  went 
through  the  fourth  conjugation  in  a  stiff,  gawky  manner;  ex- 
plained the  Pythagorean  theorem,  and  recited  a  lot  more  of  the 
most  incoherent  stuff 

"  Can  you  iinitate  Herr  Dournay  too  ?"  asked  Prancken. 

Roland  was  struck  dumb ;  his  face  grew  rigid,  as  though  he 
had  seen  a  monster.  He  was  suddenly  sobered,  and  he  regarded 
Prancken  with  a  look  as  if  he  would  crush  him. 

"  I  shall  never  mimic  candidate  Knopf  again,  never  again — 
I  swear,  it ! — from  this  day  !" 

The  boy,  who  had  been  much  excited  ivith  the  wine  and  with 
talking,  became  suddenly  quiet  and  disappeared,  so  that  the 
servants  had  to  look  for  him.  They  found  him  on  the  lower 
deck,  beside  his  dog:  great  tears  were  in  his  eyes.  He  agreed 
to  go  back  to  his  party ;  but  he  was  reticent,  and  remained  so. 

The  boat  glided  on  and  on.  The  vine-clad  hills  shone  in 
the  bright  noonday  sun,  ajid  soon  some  one  said ; 
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"  Only  two  landings  more,  then  comes  1 

Roland  went  back  to  his  dog  and  said : 

"  Grip,  now  we'll  see  Manna  1     Cheer  up  1" 

The  sun  was  still  high  in  the  heavens,  when  they  went  ashore 
under  the  hanging  wiilows,  and  entered  the  refreshingly  cool 
park  which  surrounds  the  convent.  The  servants  had  remained 
m  the  large  hotel  on  the  opposite  shore. 

There  was  no  one  on  the  shore  to  welcome  the  party, 
although  they  had  sent  word  that  they  were  coming. 

"  Manna  not  here  ?"  asked  Sonnenkamp,  as  he  jumped 
ashore;  and  the  ferocity  which  he  knew  how  to  hide  at  other 
times,  appeared  in  his  countenance. 

Frau  Ceres  quietly  turned  her  head  toward  him,  and  he  was 
subdued  and  gentle. 

"  ]  do  hope  the  dear  child  is  not  ill,"  he  added  m  a  vo:ce 
which  would  have  well  suited  a  penitent  hermit. 


They  " 


s  locked,  the  church  alone 


..„s  open,  and  here  a  nun,  with  her  face  hidden,  lay  m  prayer, 
while  without  lay  the  bright  sparkling  sunshine.  The  new- 
comers, who  had  reached  the  threshold,  turned  away  in  silence : 
they  rang  the  bell  at  the  convent ;  the  portress  opened. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  asked  whether  FrSulein  Hermanna  Son- 
nenkamp was  weU.  The  portress  said  she  was;  and  added  that 
if  they  were  the  parents,  the  Superior  invited  them  to  come  into 
the  parlor.  Sonnenkamp  requested  Bella,  Prancken,  and  Miss 
Perini  to  remain  in  the  garden.  He  desired  Roland  to  remain 
with  them,  but  the  boy  said : 

"  No,  I'm  going  with  you." 

His  mother  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  speaking  now  for  the 
first  time,  said  : 

"  Yes,  you  stay  with  me." 

Grip  remained  with  those  outside.  The  parents  and  Roland 
went  in  to  the  lady  Superior,  who  received  them  with  much 
cordiality  and  dignity. 

She  requested  a  Sister  who  was  with  her  to  leave  her,  and 
then  invited  the  visitors  to  he  seated.  It  was  cool  and  pleasant 
in  the  large  room ;  pictures  of  saints,  painted  on  golden  back- 
grounds, hung  on  the  walls. 

"What  about  our  daughter?"  asked  Sonnenkamp  at  last, 
drawing  a  deep  breath. 

"  Your  child,  whom  we  may  also  call  our  child,  for  we  love 
her  no  less  than  you,  is  perfectly  well.  She  is  generally  gende 
and  patient,  but  occasionally  she  has  an  incomprehensible 
obstinacy,  even  stubbornness." 

A  quick  glance  from  Sonnenkamp's  eyes  flashed  to  his  wife, 
but  she  only  looked  at  him,  and  slightly  curled  her  upper  lip. 

The  Superior  did  not  notice  this,  for  while  she  spoke  she 
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generally  dosed  her  eyes,  or  looked  down  into  her  lap ;  there- 
fore she  continued  calmly  : 

"  Our  dear  Manna  consents  to  see  her  parents,  only  on  condi- 
tion that  they  will  first  promise  that  she  may  remain  with  us  in 
the  convent  during  the  coming  winter:  she  declares  that  she 
does  not  yet  feel  hei-self  strong  enough  to  enter  into  the  world." 

"And  you  allowed  her  to  make  this  condition?"  asked  Sonncn- 
kamp,  and  passed  his  left  hand  through  his  white  neckcloth,  to 

"  It  is  not  for  us  to  allow  her  anything.  You  are  her  parents, 
you  have  unconditional  power  over  your  child." 

"Of  course,"  burst  out  Sonnenkamp,  "of  course,  if  such 
thoughts  are  instilled  into  her—  But,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  in- 
terrupted you." 

"  Not  at  all,  I  have  finished.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  whether 
you  grant  this  condition  in  advance ;  you  have  full  parental 
authority.  I  will  call  a  Sister  to  conduct  you  to  Manna's  cell. 
It  is  not  locked.  I  have  but  given  you  the  child's  message  ; 
now  act  according  to  your  own  judgment." 

"  Yes,  1  shall  do  that,  and  she  shall  not  remain  here  another 
h^jr!" 

"  If  her  mother  were  allowed  to  give  her  opinion—,     began 

Sonnenkamp  looked  at  her,  as  though  a  dumb  object  had 
suddenly  commenced  to  speak;  but  Frau  Ceres  was  not  talking 
to  him,  but  to  the  Superior. 

"  I,  as  her  mother,  declare  that  we  shall  not  force  her  to  any- 
thing— I  accept  the  condition." 

Sonnenkamp  got  up  quicUy.  He  took  hold  of  the  chair  con- 
vulsively ;  he  seemetf  to  be  passing  through  a  violent  inward 
struggle ;  but  suddenlv,  he  said  in  an  exceedingly  affable  tone ; 

"  Roland,  go  now  to  Herr  von  Prancken." 

Roland  had  to  leave  the  convent.  His  heart  trembled.  Up 
there  is  his  sister— what  will  happen  to  her?  Why  will  they 
not  let  him  go  to  her,  embrace  her,  kiss  her,  and  loosen  her 
black  locks  as  of  old?  He  went  into  the  open  air,  but  he  did 
not  go  to  Prancken :  he  went  into  the  open  church,  a,nd  there 
he  sank  on  his  knees,  and  prayed  with  deep  devotion.  He 
could  not  say  what  he  was  praying  for,  but  he  prayed  for  peace, 
for  beauty ;  and  suddenly,  on  looking  up,  he  started. 

Before  him  hung  a  large  picture  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  ; 
and— marvellous  !  the  picture  resembled  Erich— the  same  no- 
ble, beautiful  face  as  Erich's.  1  .     ^     j 

The  boy  looked  at  it  long  and  earnestly :  at  last  his  head 
sank  upon  his  hands,  and— oh  blessed  childhood !— he  slept. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LOVE— STILL  AND  SECRET. 

THE  parents  entered  Manna's  cell.  Manna  advanced  calmly 
toward  them,  and  said: 

"  Welcome  !     May  Heaven  bless  you  !" 

She  gave  her  father  her  hand  :  it  shook  as  she  touched  the 
ring  on  his  thumb.  Then  she  threw  herself  on  her  mother's 
breast  and  kissed  her. 

"Forgive  me,"  she  cried,  "forgive  me!  Do  not  think  me 
heartless,  but  I  must — no,  I  will.  I  thank  you,  for  granting  my 
request." 

"Of  course  we  will  not  force  you,"  said  the  mother;  and 
Sonnenkamp,  who  had  not  yet  given  his  consent,  was  obliged 

Manna's  countenance  brightened  suddenlv ;  she  was  very 
glad  to  see  her  parents  looking  so  well,  and  told  them  that  she 
prayed  for  them  dally,  and  that  Heaven  granted  her  prayers. 
Manna  had  a  voice  in  which  one  heard  suppressed  tears  :  this 
voice  seemed  to  induce  Sonnenkamp  to  lay  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  and  his  attitude  and  expression  were  those  of  a  man 
registering  a  silent  vow. 

When  Manna  inquired  after  Roland,  he  said  with  the  air  of 
one  who  talks  to  a  sick  person  who  has  but  just  recovered,  that 
Roland  was  in  the  park,  and  he  hoped  that  she  would  go  down 
with  them  to  see  the  ladies  and  Herr  von  Prancken. 

When  her  father  pronounced  this  name,  a  slight  shudder 
passed  over  Manna ;  but  she  said,  with  ready  self-control  : 

"  I  want  to  see  no  one  but  you  and  Roland." 

A  servant  Sister  was  sent  after  Roland.  In  the  mean  time, 
Manna  declared  that  she  should,  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
return  into  the  world  for  one  year,  and  afterward— she  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  before  she  continued— if  she  were  still  firm  in 
her  present  resolve,  she  should  take  the  veil. 

"And  will  you  never  tell  me  why  and  how  this  thought 
grew  within  you  ?"  asked  Sonnenkamp,  in  eager  supplication. 

"  Indeed  I  will,  father,  when  all  is  over  !" 

"  I  can't  understand  it !  I  can't  understand  it !"  cried  Sonnen- 
kamp aloud. 

Manna  hushed  her  father's  loud  voice,  with  a  motion  of  her 
hand,   telling  him   that  in  the  convent  they  did  not  speak  so 

Roland,  for  whom  a  long  search  had  been  made,  started  up 
and  staggered  back  when,  suddenly  awakened  by  a  black 
figure,  he  foiind  himself  in  the  church. 
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He  was  taken  to  Manna.     He  threw  his  arms  around  his  sis- 
ter with  passionate  tenderne^,  and  cried : 
"You  good,  naughty  girl  you!" 
His  excitement  prevented  him  from  saying  more. 
"  Come,  don't  be  so  impetuous,"   the  girl   said  soothingly. 
"  Dear,  what  a  big  boy  you've  grown  to  be  !" 

"  And  you  so  tall.  And  you  look  something  like  him  too  : 
but  Erich  is  still  handsomer  than  you.  Yes,  you  may  laugh! 
Isn't  it  so,  Mother  ?  isn't  it  so.  Father  ?  Ah  I  how  glad  he'll  be 
when  you  come  home,  and  how  much  you'll  like  him  too  !" 

Talking  incoherently,  now  of  St.  Anthony,  and  now  of 
Erich,  Roland  told  what  an  excellent  man  his  teacher  and  friend 
was  ;  and  when  Manna  declared  that  she  should  not  come  home 
before  Spring,  Roland  concluded  : 

"You  can  very  easily  picture  Herr  Erich  to  yourself  If  you 
go  into  the  church,  only  look  at  St.  Anthony ;  that's  just  his 
foce,  just  so  good.  But  he  can  be  strict  too,  he  was  an  otftcer 
in  the  artillery." 

Her  father  again  assuring  her,  and  her  mother  jommg  m  the 
assurance,  that  she  should  be  free  to  return  to  the  convent,  they 
both  begged  her  to  accompany  them  a  few  days  on  their 
ioarney  to  the  baths. 

Manna  replied  that  she  must  not  interrupt  her  studies  and 
the  habits  of  her  convent  life. 

The  wondrous,  heart-reaching  tone  of  her  voice  had  some- 
thing overpowering  in  it ;  and  while  she  told  them  how  she 
hoped  to  grow  firm  and  clear  in  all  things,  and  to  face  life 
bravely,  the  tears  came  into  her  mother's  eyes.  But  her  father 
stared  at  her  in  wonder;  yet  he  scarcely  saw  his  child,  he  scarcely 
knew  where  he  was.  He  heard  a  voice  which  he  had  heard  once 
before,  many,  many  years  ago;  and  as  he  stood  there,  he  no 
longer  noticed  the  girl,  or  anything  around  him ;  he  saw  nothmg 
but  a  neglected  grave  in  the  churchyard  of  a  Polish  village.  He 
passed  his  broad  hand  over  his  whole  face,  and  like  one  just 
waking  up,  he  looked  around  and  heard  his  child  repeating  : 
"  I  shall  face  life  bravely." 

He  had  heard  everything  that  had  passed  here,  but  his 
thoughts  and  his  eyes  had  been  far  away  :  it  was  a  twofold  ex- 
istence, hardly  comprehensible. 

Now  he  repeated  his  request  that  Manna  would  come  into 
the  park  to  welcome  her  friends— she  ought  not  to  olfend  them  1 
but  Manna  insisted  that  it  was  impossible. 

Manna  had  requested  a  servant  Sister  to  go  for  Cricket.  The 
child  came,  and  looked  wonderingly  at  the  strangers.  Manna 
told  the  child  that  they  were  her  parents  and  her  brother. 

The  child  scarcely  looked  at  the  parents,  but  clung  to  Roland 
when  Manna  said ; 
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"  See,  this  is  my  brother,  of  whom  I  have  told  you." 

"  I  Uke  you,"  said  the  child,  "  I  like  you." 

And  she  was  as  much  at  home  with  Roland  as  if  she  had 
always  played  with  him. 

"Will  you  be  my  brother 

Manna  said   how  happy  i 
so  much  to  the  child. 

Sonnenkamp  grumbled  to  himself : 

"  Yes,  yes,  that's  the  way.  I  know  what  you  are— a  child 
fostering  a  strange  child.     But  enough  !" 

He  rose  quickly. 

The  parents  and  Roland  left  the  cell.  Manna  remained  alone 
with  Cricket. 

On  the  stairs,  Sonnenkamp  said  to  his  wife : 

"  You  have  brought  this  on  me  !  The  child  turns  from  me ; 
you  have  estranged  her  from  my  heart,  you  have  told  hei^-;" 

A  strange  laugh,  a  laugh  that  seemed  as  if  it  came  from  a 
different  person,  burst  forth  from  Frau  Ceres.  Roland  looked  at 
her  fixedly;  here  was  something  which  he  could  not  understand. 

The  parents  and  the  boy  joined  their  friends  in  the  park,  and 
Sonnenkamp  explained,  with  much  composure,  that  to  prevent 
all  interruption  of  her  studies,  and  the  disturbing  influence  of 
the  outer  world,  he  had  permitted  his  daughter  to  remain  in  the 
convent  tillnext  Easter.  Prancken  cast  a  curious  glance  on  Son- 
nenkatnpi  then  he  quickly  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  great 
ease  with  which  Herr  Sonnenkamp  managed  everything. 

Bella  and  Miss  Perini  had  taken  a  walk  through  the  island. 
They  were  not  to  be  found  for  a  long  while ;  at  last  they  came 
from  the  room  of  the  lady  Superior. 

Evening  had  set  in,  and  when  they  got  into  the  boat,  Roland 
called  up  to  the  convent : 

"  Good-night,  Manna  !" 

Manna  had  heard  the  cry;  she  had  Molen  down  into  the 
park,  she  had  looked  after  the  departing  friends,  and  tlicn  she 
had  quietly  entered  the  church. 

When  they  reached  the  opposite  shore,  they  heard  the 
chorus  of  clear  girl-voices  ringing  from  the  convent  above. 

"  That  may  sound  well  to  him  who  has  no  child  among  them," 
said  Sonnenkamp  to  himself. 

In  the  large  hotel,  there  was  a  stir  and  a  hustle,  as  if  some 
prince  with  his  suite  had  arrived,  for  sometimes  Sonnenkamp 
liked  to  make  a  show  of  his  wealth.  Tlie  large  garden  was 
brilhantly  illuminated,  the  Sonnenkamp  party  was  most  assidu- 
ously ivaitcd  upon,  and  whatever  guests  arrived  that  evenin" 
were  scarcely  noticed.  " 

When  al!  was  quiet,  a  small  boat  crossed  to  the  convent.  In 
it   sat    Prancken.      He    stood    on    the    island,     and    listened 
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to  the  sounds  of  the  harp  from  an  open  window.  It 
was  Manna,  he  knew  it.  Gradually  lights  hecame  visi- 
hle  in  different  cells,  windows  were  opened,  girlish  heads  ap- 
peared, and  looked  out  into  the  night ;  then  the  windows  were 
closed,  the  lights  were  put  out,  and  the  tones  of  the  harp  were 
still,  Prancken  saw  the  open  church ;  he  entered,  knelt  down, 
and  prayed  in  silence.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  low  footstep,  he 
heard  some  one  kneel  before  the  altar;  he  started,  never- 
theless he  did  not  rise,  he  could  recognize  nothing  by  the  dim 
ligl  t  of  the  solitary,  eternal  lamp.  The  figure  rose,  and  went 
toward  the  open  door.  The  moon  threw  a  broad  stream  of 
light  into  the  middle  aisle  ;  and  now,  as  she  stood  in  the  door- 
ivay,  Prancken  advanced  toward  the  figure,  and  said  : 

"  Frauleiii  Manna^  a  friend.  Do  not  be  alarmed — a  man 
who  owes  his  highest  bliss  to  you,  stands  before  you.  I  did 
not  come  to  shake  your  sacred  resolution,  I  wish  only 
to  tell  you  what  I  have  become  through  you.  No,  I  cannot 
express  it,  but  this  you  must  know :  if  you  take  the  veil,  1  also 
shall  renounce  the  world,  and  as  long  as  we  remain  on  this 
earth,  we  will,  separated  from  each  other,  live  only  for  Heaven. 
Farewell,  a  thousand  times  farewell,  thou  pure,  thou  lovely  one  I 
Fareweill" 

The  young  man  and  the  maiden  regarded  each  other  as  if 
both  were  transported  from  earth.  Manna  could  utter  no  word, 
bhe  only  dipped  her  hand  into  the  font,  and  sprinkled  Pranck- 
cn's  face  three  times. 

With  hasty  steps,  Prancken  went  away  toward  the  shore. 
Manna  stood  still,  and  passed  her  hand  over  her  brow.  Was 
all  this  a  mere  dream  of  her  imagination  ? 

Then  she  heard  the  stroke  of  the  oars  in  the  river,  and  once 

"  Thou  pure,  thou  lovely  one  !" 

Then  all  was  quiet. 

A  chain  rattled  on  the  other  side,  the  boat  was  fastened  to 
the  shore ;  no  sound  was  heard ;  only  the  waves  of  the  river, 
iihose  sound  is  not  noticed  through  the  day,  tossed  and 
splashed  and  murmured  audibly  in  the  silent  night  Manna 
thought  she  must  hear  the  coursing  of  her  blood,  which  now 
rushed  to  her  heart— her  heart  so  full,  so  heavy,  and  still  so 
happy. 

CHAPTF,R    VI. 

A  DAY  FREE  FROM  WORDS. 

ERICH    Stood  on  the   shore,  looking   after   the   boat  from 
which,  far  off,  Roland  was  still  waving  his  handkerchief 
to  him.     Seeing  a  person  so  faithfully  attached  to  you  fly  past 
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on  a  boat,  is  like  loving  a  bird  in  the  air,  which  soars  aloft,  free 
and  unattainable.  And  still  it  is  difierent :  Love  binds  men  to- 
gether with  invisible  ties ;  and  this  beckoning  from  a  distance  is  a 
sign  of  community  of  thought,  of  a  mutnal  grasping  and  hold- 
ing, in  spite  of  all  separation  of  space. 

When  the  boat  had  disappeared,  and  only  a  lingering  smoke- 
cloud  melted  softly  away  on  the  mountains,  Erich  yet  stood 
on  the  hill ;  and  like  the  clouds  floating  in  the  air,  Roland's 
parting  words  floated  through  his  mind :  "You  and  the  house, 
you  stay  safe  at  home  !" 

What  a  heaving,  working,  seething,  there  is  in  a  young  soul, 
before  it  bursts  forth  like  a  flower  into  the  full  expression  of 
itself!  The  reserved  and  the  concealed  has  no  less  beauty  and  ten- 
derness within  itself,  but  it  does  not  appear  before  us,  does  not 
charm  us  with  its  bloom  and  fragrance.  Thus  thought  Erich, 
as  he  stood  looking  at  an  acacia,  which  was  loaded  with  blos- 
soms, but  showed  not  a  single  green  leaf. 

Erich  was  now  quite  alone  in  the  Villa.  He  inhaled  the 
silence,  the  peace,  the  perfect  calm  in  full  deep  breathings,  as 
if,  after  standing  long  days  and  nights  on  the  roaring  locomotive, 
he  had  suddenly  come  into  the  quiet  forest ;  nay  more,  as  if  he 
lay  deep  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  above  him  rippled 
softly  the  cool  waves.  He  did  not  read,  he  did  not  write,  he 
only  indulged  in  an  infinite  repose.  He  would  not  respond  to 
Clodwig's  invitation  before  the  following  day.  Erich  was  cer- 
tainly free  from  all  egotism,  but  the  libertj'  of  living  a  whole 
day  with  closed  lips  and  alone,  charmed  him  as  if  he  were  now 
for  the  first  time,  after  the  long  imprisonment  of  servitude, 
given  back  to  himself  and  to  freedom  again.  Once  more  he 
remembered  that  Clodwig  was  expecting  him,  but  he  said 
almost  aloud: 

"  I  cannot  1 — I  dare  not  1" 

For  one  single  day  he  wanted  to  live  for  himself,  to  hear  no 
strange  word,  to  speak  to  no  one,  to  be  alone,  mute,  solitary, 
independent.  For  a  moment  he  thought  of  writing  to  his 
mother,  but  rejected  even  that.  Nobody  should  have  anvthing 
of  him,  he  wanted  all  of  himself.  He  felt  his  constant  thinking 
for  others,  his  foiling  for  them,  his  love  for  them,  like  a  pain, 
like  a  sickness,  and  from  the  depths  of  his  soul  he  longed  for 
solitude.  Only  for  one  single  day  he  wanted  to  be  an  egotist, 
to  live  in  perfect  quiet ;  no  book,  no  human  tie,  no  purpose 
should  rob  him  of  a  particle  of  his  solitariness.  Eden  was  the 
name  of  this  Villa;  he  would  be  for  one  day  the  first  man —alone 
in  Eden.  He  contemplated  a  tree,  and  nodded  to  it.  As  im- 
movable, as  self-contained  as  this  tree,  he  would  live  for  one 
single  day.  He  lay  in  the  park  under  a  large  beech,  in  kizy 
reverie.     There  is  an  easy,  blissful  rippling  of  being  and  feeling. 
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without  decided  thought  or  will,  of  which  the  incessantly  think- 
ing and  working  man  is  most  deeply  conscious.     Thus  Erich 
lay,  happy  with  himself,  merely  gazing  and  breathing,  alone,  so 
that  a  gardener's  step  on  the  grating  sand  roused  him  as  from 
a   dream.      The   gardener   commenced    raking   the   path :     it 
scratched  strangely.     Erich  would  have  liked  to  ask  him  to  stop, 
but  he  refrained,  and  smiling,  said  to  himself: 
"You  are  yourself  a  path-raker  like  him." 
He  looked  into  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  as  the  soft  wind 
moved  them  to  and  fro,  so  he  let  his  thoughts  move  hither  and 
thither;  with  no  desire,  except  to  live  without  aim. 
Everj'thing  was  peace. 

How  often,  from  its  first  budding,  is  a  leaf  moved  to  and  fro 
by  the  wind,  the  long  summer  through,  till  it  falls  I  and  then — 
what  then  ? 

A  smile  passed  over  his  face. 

We  are  no  longer  alone,  for  here  is  another  man,  and  he  too 
is  conscious  that  he  is  a  thing  to  be  forgotten.  And  the  thought 
carried  him  still  further  on.  Yes,  solitude  means  rest  on  mother 
Earth ;  it  is  the  legend  of  Antaeus,  who  was  permeated  with  new 
strength  out  of  the  eternal  strength  of  mother  Earth,  every 
time  he  touched  her.  Our  thinking  continually  raises  us  from 
the  grotmd,  and  renders  us  powerless.  And  still  further,  ever 
further,  his  thought  and  fancy  strayed.  This  is  one  of  the  bur- 
dens of  wealth,  its  curse,  that  it  can  neither  enter  Heaven  nor 
descend  into  the  primitive  power  of  earthly  bemg;  for  the  nch 
man  possesses  all  things  save  one,  and  that  is  separation  from 
the  world,  seclusion  in  himself — "  Ballast,  ballast,  too  much 
ballast !"  ,    „ 

The  doctor's  words  occurred  to  him ;  and  the  word  ballast  was 
repeated  constantly  in  his  brain,  as  the  finch  on  the  tree  above 
him  repealed  again  and  again  the  same  tones. 

With  all  his  dreaming  and  thinking,  sleep  overcame  him ; 
and  when  he  awoke,  he  felt  fresh  and  endued  with  new  life.  It 
was  the  first  time,  in  a  long  while,  that  he  had  come  to  himself 
again.  He  smiled  to  himself,  for  now  it  was  all  clear  to  him; 
he  was  like  one  enlightened.  Adam  slept  in  Paradise,  and 
when  he  awoke,  he  saw  his  wife  before  him  ;  a  world  was  his 
own,  and  also  another  being  who  was  to  be  one  with  him. 

It  was  a  day  and  an  hour  in  which  all  that  has  past  away,  and 
all  that  exists,  and  all  that  humanity  has  ever  dreamed  of  and 
conquered  by  labor,  stands  before  the  eye,  newly  illuminated, 
and  shining  by  its  own  light.  All  riddles  seem  solved,  all  is 
peace,  eternity,  and  unison.  So  must  he  feel  who  realizes  the 
waking  fr«m  death,  and  eternal  life  opening  before  him. 

But  for  the  present,  he  must  nerve  himself  afresh,  to  encountei 
the  struggle  of  ei"- 
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Erich  wandered  about  in  the  park,  through  the  house,  and 
greeted  everything  with  eyes  that  seemed  new  and  fresh;  he  had 
forgotten  everything— put  it  far  away  from  him ;  and  now  he  saw 
it  as  a  new,  recuperated  man.  It  is  well  for  us  that  the  world 
stands  firm,  and  is  ever  ready  when,  forgetting  ourselves,  we 

A  whole  day  passed,  during  which  Erich  neitlier  read  noj 
wrote  a  single  word. 

The  next  morning  Erich  had  his  horse  saddled :  he  mounted, 
and  rode  on  his  way  to  see  Clodwig. 

But  he  had  scarcely  ridden  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  a  boy 
called  to  him  and  handed  him  a  paper.  He  read,  nodded,  and 
turned  cheerfully  toward  the  village. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

OUR  FRIEND   KNOPF. 

ON  a  bright  summer  day  the  people  sail  merrily  up  and  down 
the  river;  everything  sparkles  and  glistens  in  the  sunshine 
and  is  full  of  joy.  Who  stops  to  think  then  how  much  misery, 
how  much  labor,  care,  and  sorrow  are  in  the  houses  yonder  ? 
Look  up  there  to  the  village  on  the  hill,  which  looks  so  fair 
when  seen  from  the  river,  and  even  now  sends  us  the  sound  of 
its  beils ;  there  a  poor  village-schoolmaster  wends  his  way  from 
the  church  to  the  school-house,  with  sad,  sorrowful  mien.  But 
to-day  his  countenance  brightens,  for  before  the  school-house 
stands  a  faithful  fiiend,  and  holds  out  his  hand  to  him. 

"What!  you  here,  Herr  Knopf?"  cries  the  schoolmaster. 

"  The  free  republic  of  the  United  States  has  made  this  a  free 
day  for  me.  You  see  an  independent  man  before  you.  Ah  ! 
dear  Fassbender,  I  seem  born  Co  be  a  teacher  of  girls.  I  tell  you, 
before  the  deluge  of  their  first  ball,  the  girls  are  the  loveliest 
flowers  on  our  planet." 

Knopf  related  to  his  colleague  how  fortunate  he  was  in  having 
a  lively,  uncommonly  apt  American  lady  as  a  pupil :  his  by  no 
means  handsome  face  gained  an  entirely  fresh  expression  as  he 

Knopf's  face  was  indeed  ugly;  everything  was  so  knotted 
there.  The  nose,  the  mouth,  the  forehead,  yes,  even  the  eye- 
brows, which  projected  rather  far  over  the  pale  blue  eyes 
(especially  when,  as  now,  he  had  removed  his  spectacles),  ei'Cry- 
thing  seemed  as  if  kneaded  of  dough.  But  now  as  he  spoke  of 
his  pupil,  a  light  passed  over  his  features. 

He  explained  that  he  had  come  to  give  Roland's  present  tutor 
some  hints  about  the  character  of  his  pupil,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  to  be  governed  in  future.     He  had  started  on  his 
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journey  early  in  the  morning  before  sunrise.  It  had  been  a  re- 
freshing walk;  but  now  he  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  go  to  the 
Villa,  so  he  intended  asking  the  new  tutor  to  come  here,  and  he 
begged  for  a  boy  to  take  a  note  to  Captain  Dournay.  Gradually 
the  children  came  up  and  greeted  Herr  Knopf,  whom  they 
recognized  as  an  old  acquaintance.  A  curiy-headed  boy  was 
very  happy  to  carry  the  message  to  Villa  Eden,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  sit  in  school.  Knopf  knew  a  pretty  spot  beyond  the 
village  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  under  a  wide-spreading 
linden-tree  :  to  this  place  he  walked  leisurely,  and  lying  down 
under  the  tree  he  gazed  upon  the  landscape  with  delighted  eyes. 

"  I  love  to  lie  the  flowcta  among, 


he  said  almost  aloud  to  himself.  And  as  in  our  steam-roanng 
times  the  flute  is  heard  no  more,  Knopf  screwed  up  his  cane, 
which  was  a  perfectly  constructed  flute,  and  played  the  tune  to 
which  Koniadin  Kreutzer  has  set  Uhland's  song. 

The  thought  that  others  would  hear  this  at  a  distance,  pleased 
him  more,  almost,  than  his  own  enjoyment  of  it. 

He  allowed  no  vessel  tO  pass  up  or  down  the  river,  without 
waving  his  white  handkerchief  to  it.  Even  if  they  were  stran- 
gers, what  did  it  matter  i"  He  has  given  them  a  sign  that  he  is 
happy  up  here  ;  may  they  be  happy  on  their  journey  down 
there  !     This  is  what  the  signal  is  meant  to  tell  them. 

Yes,  Knopf  deserves  that  we  should  know  him  better.  The 
son  of  a  poor  schoolmaster,  Knopf  had  struggled  through  the 
University  with  much  difficulty,  and  had  passed  his  examination ; 
and  then  his  great  misfortune  befell  him.  In  his  trial-year  he 
was  hooted  by  the  boys  the  very  first  day ;  and  the  more  he 
begged  for  silence,  the  more  insolently  did  they  deride  him.  The 
directorcame  Co  hisassistance;  but  scarcely  had  he  left  the  school- 
room, when  the  noise  and  the  hooting  began  anew.  Knopf  was 
allowed  to  pass  his  trial-year  in  a  distant  town,  but  an  invisible 
power  seemed  to  have  noised  his  misfortune  abroad,  for  soon  after 
he  commenced  his  regular  instruction  he  was  hooted  there  too. 
Then  he  withdrev/  altogether  from  the  field  of  public  education. 
In  the  capital,  Knopf  ivas  much  liked  as  a  teacher  of  girls ;  he 
was  so  fabulously  ugly  that  mothers  could  allow  him  to  instruct 
tlieir  half-grown  daughters,  quite  confidentially,  without  the 
fear  of  their  falling  in  love  with  him.  He  was  also  conscientious 
and  careful,  but  he  had  no  success.  He  was  very  popular  in 
every  household,  but  no  parent  cared  to  have  him  as  an  inmate 
for  any  length  of  time  :  he  was  a  teacher  in  case  of  need.  No 
other  man  had  as  many  deceased  pupils  as  he,  for  many  were 
given  to  him  for  instruction  only  after  they  had  fallen  sick 
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Knopf  had  also  been  much  at  watering-places.  If  the  par 
ents  could  not  take  their  children  to  the  baths  themselves, 
especially  to  the  all-curing  salt-springs,  they  were  put  in  Knopf's 
charge,  and  he  was  teacher  and  nurse  at  once.  For  a  short 
time  he  was  even  teacher  in  an  institute  for  idiots,  and  his  con- 
science reproached  him  then,  and  sometimes  does  even  to  this 
day,  for  not  having  remained  there;  but  he  insisted  that  he  was 
too  much  accustomed  to  the  sigiit  of  beauty.  Indeed,  he  wanted 
to  mvestigate  how  the  Greeks  and  Romans  conducted  their 
philanthropic  institutions.  He  found  that  their  children  were 
neglected  in  a  far  less  degree,  both  morally  and  physically. 
Then  Knopf  formed  a  project  which  he  revolved  in  his  mind 
for  a  iong  time :  he  meant  to  found  an  institution  for  the  care 
of  sick  children,  at  some  salt-spring;  for  Iodine  is  now  the 
panacea  of  all  scrofulous  and  cultivated,  that  is  to  say  all 
wealthy  people.  He  hoped  St.  Iodine  would  send  him  a  help- 
meet  in  recognition  of  his  devotion. 

In  the  mean  time  he  was  and  remained  an  assistant  teacher, 
especially  for  girls. 

Greek  and  Roman  mythology  was  his  specialty ;  and  it  is 
very  important  for  girls  of  the  upper  classes  to  be  perfect  in  this 
study.  But  his  favorite  subject  was-  the  explanation  of  the 
poets,  especially  of  the  romantic  school.  Of  course  he  was  a 
poet  himself,  but  ly  odes  Ij  d  p  t  Th 
the  capital,  but  f  alb  m  mm  d  1>  d  h 
gle^ted,  which  A  t  tl  tt  t  1 11 

more  frequently     t     ItfmE      IK     pff      h      d        ppl 
He   was    also    suttt        tly   m  1  p        t     d    th      g   1 

practising.     He    as     p       lly  firm        k    p       t  m  — 
merciful.     He  co  Id    1     draw  h  Ch     b       h 

especially  in  dra       g  fl  H  k  !1  d         1 

popular  in  the  a        g  m     t    f  gam      f      th     b    d  1  h 

one  of  his  pupils  gtmrrdH         tly        dtdh       t 
let  the  allegorical       1  fl        rs      y       I  th  —I  h 

violet;"  but  he        Id    1  1  ,  k  f 

personal  nature.     Wl  1     th     b   d      be     t  f  11    d         d   f        1 
acted  and  formed   hmggp  ht  h  <h 

prompter's  box,  adhpdh  dth  Adh 

happy  he  was  at  th     f      t         d  h  w     pp  ly   h         dd  d 

when  this  or  that  speaker  delivered,  either  by  heart  or  from  the 
written  page,  the  toasts  which  he  had  composed  ! 

Emil  Knopf  was  one  of  the  handiest  of  men.  He  was  proud  of 
never  havmg  advertised  in  the  newspapers :  he  had  always  been 
recommended  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  for  the  most  part,  by 
beautiful  mouths  ;  one  mother  praised  him  to  another,  and  the 
fathers  smiled  and  said  :  "  Yes,  Herr  Knopf  is  a  most  conscien- 
tious teacher."    When  he  was  in  a  house  where  smoking  was 
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not  sanctioned,  he  chewed  roasted  coffee-beans,  and  got  along 
very  well  on  them.  Knopf  was  very  fond  of  taking  snuff,  but 
he  did  it  very  quietly,  and  only  when  he  was  alone :  he  carried 
a  colored  pocket-handkerchief  and  a  white  one,  to  prevent  his 
patrons  from  noticing  that  he  took  snuff.  Only  one  single, 
very  queer  habit  he  could  not  give  up^he  was  constantly  hitch- 
ing up  his  trowsers  on  both  legs,  as  if  he  feared  that  they  would 
fall  off. 

But  this  is  surely  no  sufficient  reason  for  his  being  apparently 
destined  to  be  forever  only  a  needy  assistant,  forever  only  a 
pedagogic  nurse  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time.  Knopf  is  kept  until 
trouble  and  sickness  or  any  thing  else  is  past  in  the  house ; 
then  he  is  dismissed  again  with  very  polite,  very  cordial  words, 
—but  still  he  is  always  dismissed.  For  fourteen  semesters 
(Knopf  always  reckoned  by  semesters,  and  we  must  do  like  him) 
Knopf  had  lived  in  the  capital,  and  during  this  time  he  always 
intended  laying  in  a  large  stock  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  cigars 
which  suited  him  ;  but  he  never  did  it.  For  fourteen  semesters, 
from  one  week  to  the  next,  he  always  smoked  sample-cigars :  he 
asked  continually  how  much  they  were  by  the  thousand,  but  he 
never  got  a  thousand. 

Knopf  was  by  nature  one  of  the  most  awkward  of  men,  but 
he  trained  himself  and  became  a  most  able  swimmer  and 
gymnast ;  so  that  for  awhile  he  became  a  teacher  of  gj-mnas- 
tics.  Two  positions  which  he  had  filled  in  the  country,  where  it 
was  so  difficult  to  get  a  piano-tuner,  had  induced  him  to  learn 
even  this  accomplishment;  but  this  he  only  practised  in  the 
house  in  which  he  lived  at  the  time.  Some  people  averred  that 
he  could  even  knit  and  do  fine  sewing,  but  this  was  decidedly  a 
calumny.  The  darning  of  stockings  he  really  did  understand  to 
perfection,  but  no  one  had  ever  yet  seen  him  at  it.  He  ahvays 
did  it  secretly  by  himself. 

To  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  Knopf  had  of  course  come  as  a  candi- 
date in  need,  and  as  an  instructor  in  need ;  but  here  a  longer 
stay  seemed  promised  him,  and  a  future  free  from  care.  Knopf 
had  an  enthusiastic  love  for  Roland,  and  although  the  boy 
really  learned  nothing  under  him,  Knopf  often  said  to  the 
schoolmaster  Fassbender,  to  whom  he  had  become  attached : 

"  The  gods  did  not  learn  either — they  had  everything.  Who 
can  say  who  was  Apollo's  music- teacher,  under  what  butler 
Ganymede  learned  to  wait?  Beautiful  natures  have  everything 
in  themselves,  and  need  not  learn  anything.  We  are,  after  all, 
but  cripples,  with  all  our  studying;  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
imprisoned  by  the  tyranny  of  the  four  faculties,  but  life  is  no 
square." 

Such,  then,  is  "our  friend  Knopf,"  and  "our  friend  Knopf' 
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Knopf  had  just  stopped  his  flute-playing;  now  he  sat  there, 
his  tablets  on  his  knee,  and  looked  first  at  the  landscapes,  then 
hastily  wrote  a  few  words,  then  took  his  pencil  between  his 
teeth  again,  and  seemed  to  be  chewing  a  phrase. 

To  a  great  distance  he  could  look  along  the  road  which  leads 
from  the  village  past  the  Villa  to  the  neighboring  hamlet. 
Presently  Knopf  saw  a  horseman  approaching.  He  quickly 
transformed  the  flute  again  into  a  walking-stick,  concealed  his 
memorandum-book,  and  hastened  through  the  vineyards  down 
to  the  road. 

"  Yes,  one  who  sits  a  horse  like  that  is  the  proper  teacher  for 
him,"  said  Knopf.  He  took  off  his  hat  while  still  at  a  distance  ; 
the  horseman  nodded  to  him. 

CHAPTER   Vni. 


THE  horseman  came  nearer,  and  now  he  was  beside  Knopf. 
The   latter  looked  wonderingly  at  the  splendid  man,   he 
could  not  utter  a  word ;  but  Erich  said : 

"  Have  I  the  honor  of  seeing  my  colleague,  Herr  Knopf?" 

"I  am  he." 

Erich  quickly  jumped  from  the  saddle,  and  held  out  his  hand 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  he.  And  with  every  word  that  he  spoke, 
at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  Knopfs  countenance  brightened  more 
and  more,  and  all  over  his  face  still  more  elevations  and  depres- 
sions appeared.     Erich  continued : 

"  It  was  my  intention  to  call  to  ! 
want  to  do  so  until  I  had  formed  a 
thoroughly  proved  it." 

"Very  proper,"  replied  Knopf;  "the  judgment  of  anothtr 
may  give  rise  to  a  prejudice." 

With  still  increasing  admiration,  Knopf  looked  at  Erich  and 
said — it  sounded  like  a  declaration  of  love :  "  I  am  really  glad 
that  you  are  a  handsome  man.  Smile,  if  you  will,  and  shake 
your  head.  It  gives  you  great  influence  in  that  family,  and 
tipon  Roland  especially.  It  was  a  wise  practice,  that  of  the 
Spartans— to  be  sure,  it  was  cruel,  very  cruel,  but  there  was 
deep  wisdom  in  it  too — their  practice  of  putting  misshapen 
children  to  death.     Really,  all  men  ought  to  be  handsome." 

Erich  laid  his  hand  on  Knopfs  shoulder.  He  could  not  utter 
a  single  word ;  admiration  and  inclination  to  laughter  struggled 
within  him :  admiration  was  victorious.  -A  man  of  Knopfs  ap- 
pearance must  have  celebrated  many  a  conquest  over  himself, 
before  he  could  reach  the  philosophy  of  such  expressions.    Erich 
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walked  with  Knopf  toward  the  village,  and  said  that  Knopf 
could  just  as  well  have  called  upon  him  at  the  Villa;  and  if  he 
wished  to  avoid  the  family,  he  would  have  found  him  quite 
alone,  because  they  had  gone  with  Herr  von  Prancken  to  the 
convent  to  get  Manna. 

"Ah!  poor  girl!"  lamented  Knopf.  "I  may  say  that  I 
have  had  more  than  fifty  pupils,  fine  girls  all  of  them,  and  not 
half,  no,  not  a  third  of  them  have  married  as  I  should  have 
wished.  Ah !  my  dear  colleague,  I've  never  in  my  life  lold  one 
family  how  another  lives;  and  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  it 
has  been  a  difficult  job  too.  The  old  ladies,  as  a  rule,  want  to 
know  what  happens  here  and  there,  but  I  never  tell  a  thing. 
It's  a  matter  of  principle,  you  see.  Whoever  talks  to  me  of 
other  people,  will  talk  to  other  people  of  me ;  that's  what  my 
mother  used  to  say.  I've  remembered  it,  and  I've  got  along 
the  better  for  it" 

Erich  was  delighted  with  the  honest  fellow,  and  soon  banished 
all  thoughts  about  Prancken  having  gone  to  get  the  rich  bride 
from  the  convent.     What  was  the  girl  to  him  ? 

He  left  his  horse  at  the  village  tavern,  and  Knopf  led  him  to 
the  linden  on  the  hill-top,  and  there  developed  for  him  his  con- 
ception of  Roland. 

"  I'm  like  a  child,"  he  began.  "  I  must  always  acquaint  you 
first  with  my  latest  discoveries,  and  my  most  recent  pains.  You 
are  not  in  haste,  I  hope.  I  confess  openly  that  nothing  in  our 
age  vexes  me  so  much  as  the  everlasting  hurry  that  everybody 

Erich  told  him  that  he  had  the  whole  day  at  his  disposal,  and 
bade  Knopf  go  on. 

"  So  this  is  my  latest  pain ;  it  dates  from  this  morning,  when 
I  came  over  the  mountain,  up  there  past  the  forest  chapel.  The 
fresh  dew  lay  on  everything,  the  birds  sang  merrily,  alike  un-. 
mindful  of  die  morning  chimes  of  the  chapel  above  and  the 
ringing  of  the  bell  in  the  depot  below.  What  does  self-contained 
Nature  care  for  these  things,  in  the  time  of  young  spring-love  ? 
But,  dear  me,  this  isn't  at  all  what  I  mean  to  tell  you,"  he  in- 
terrupted himself,  placing  his  hand  on  the  memorandum-book, 
which  no  doubt  contained  a  poem  on  this  subject. 

"It  was  only  this.  As  J  walked  along  the  forest  path,  I 
heard  children's  voices,  clear  and  merry ;  and  another  soft  and 
pacifying  one  seemed  to  control  them.  And  up  the  mountain 
came  a  lovely  girl — -I  beg  your  pardon,  but  how  lovely  she  was  I 
found  out  afterward,  for  1  had  given  myself  a  treat,  and  taken  off 
myspectadesin  the  green  woods.  Now  I  put  them  on  again,  and 
the  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  two  beautiful  round  white 
hands.  The  girl  saw  me — and — who  knows  what  she  had  just 
bijen  thinking  of? —but  she  seemed  to  be  frightened,  and  took  the 
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cltlcr  brother,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  by  the  hand  :  two  younger  ones 
walked  beside  her.  I  passed  them  and  xvished  them  good-morn- 
ing. The  girl  thanked  me  in  a  low  voice,  but  the  boys  said  a 
hearty  '  Good-morning  !'     We  passed  each  other. 

"  I  looked  after  them  a  long  while.  I  returned  to  the  chapel. 
The  silence,  the  whole  aspect  of  things  up  there,  where  no 
people  dwell,  but  all  is  prepared  for  their  worship,  the  vessels, 
the  pictures,  the  candlesticks,  and  the  priest  so  reverend — it 
does  not  seem  to  me  possible  that  a  man  who  bends  as  he  did, 
kneels  down  and  raises  his  hands  aloft  as  he  did,  can  do  it  all 
in  mere  mockery.  If  he  could,  the  lowest  criminal  in  a  house 
of  correction  would  be  an  angel  in  comparison  with  hira.  The 
sermon  itself  was,  of  course,  no  better  than  a  hospital  broth. 
But  would  you  believe  it,  i  had  hoped  to  see  the  girl  again 
there;  but  I  was  ashamed  of  having  come  to  the  chapel  with 
that  intention,  and  stole  softly  away.  Then  all  personal  interest 
fell  from  me,  and  the  great  misery  came  over  me." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  The  misery  of  our  freedom  oppressed  me.  Here's  a  young 
girl  but  just  from  school,  walking  with  three  younger  brothers 
in  the  early  morning  through  the  mountain  forest,  and  they  are 
going  to  the  forest  chapel,  whose  bells  are  calling  to  them  to 
come.  But  consider  these  four  human  beings  to  have  no  object 
for  their  morning  walk,  no  such  good,  fixed  object— what  would 
pilgrimage  be  in  that  ease  !  A  walk  in  the  open  air,  nothing 
more  I  The  open  air,  what  does  that  mean  ?  It  is  nothing,  it  is 
nowhere.  But  to  enter  a  temple  where  the  organ  sounds 
and  holy  hymns  are  sung,  must  have  a  refreshing  influence  on 
these  young  souls,  and  they  must  take  home  with  them  a 
greater  and  entirely  different  satisfaction  from  that  given  by  a 
mere  morning  walk  in  the  open  air.  And  up  there,  divine 
service  is  performed  xvhether  the  people  come  or  not ;  there  is 
nothing  designed  for  the  peculiar  character  of  a  community  or 
for  any  one  degree  of  culture  of  any  one  man.  Like  eternal 
iiature  itself,  it  always  goes  on  unconcerned  whether  it  is 
received  or  not:  whoever  comes  may  take  part — no  one  asks 
where  he  came  from,  and  no  one  needs  to  know.  Could  1  be- 
lieve, I  should  be  a  Catholic  or  an  orthodox  Jew.  But  what  is 
our  life?  A  walk  into  the  open  air — into  the  unbounded,  but 
also  into  the  uncertain !  You  can  conceive  that  this  must 
make  me  sad,  fori  cannot  force  myself  into  anything  else,  to  any- 
thing positive.  And  this  is  as  impossible  to  all  my  fellow-crea- 
tures as  to  myself:  still,  we  must  try  to  arrive  at  something, 
our  life  must  not  be  a  simple  walk  into  the  open  air,  but 
through  the  open  air  to  some  sure,  safe,  homelike,  peace-giving 
goal.  Oh  1  if  I  could  only  express  it,  only  conceive  it,  and  the 
millions  of  languishing  souls  with  me !  And  then  you  see,"  con- 
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eluded  Knopfs"  then  1  thought  of  you  and  Roland.  You  un- 
derstand me  fully,  do  you  not?" 

"  Not  quite." 

"Of  course,  I  haven't  kept  dose  enough  to  the  point.  Well, 
then,  to  speak  in  plain  words,  the  thought  that  oecurred  to  me 
was  and  is :  '  Whither  can  you  lead  Roland  ?'  Into  the  open 
<ur  ?  But  what  will  he  do  there?  what  does  he  find?  what  has 
he  ?  what  binds  him,  what  attracts  him  ?  There's  the  rub, 
there  Ues  the  difficult  problem.  The  faith— the  moral  castle  to 
which  we  must  guide  the  rich  youth,  has  neither  walls  nor  roof, 
it  has  no  pictures,  it  has  no  hymns,  it  has  no  consecrating 
formula.     There,  that's  it.     Is  it  plain  to  you  now?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  understand  you  now,"  said  Erich,  taking  the 
other's  hand  ;  "you've  touched  the  thoughts  at  the  bottom  of 
my  soul  i  but  I  trust  that  we  may  succeed  in  giving  a  man  a 
hold  within  himself,  without  the  support  of  any  datum  from 
without.     Both  of  us  here,  have  we  not  this  hold?" 

' '  I  think  so ;  or,  I  venture  to  say,  I  know  so.  I  thank  you, 
vou  make  me  happy,"  cried  Knopf  enthusiastically.  "Oh, 
the  world  !  To  think  of  our  sitting  down  gazing  ahead,  waiting 
for  some  sign  to  appear,  some  all -penetrating  or  re-creative 
word  !  But  it  will  not.  come  from  without,  it  can  only  come  from 
within.  And  in  Roland  there  is  the  germ  of  a  thorough  man, 
a  sterling  original  nature,  in  spite  of  all  the  slune  with  which 
they  have  covered  it ;  he  unites  an  obstinate  daring  with  a  sur- 
prising tenderness.  He  has  many  good  impulses,  but  youth 
cannot  analyze  its  feelings ;  if  it  could,  it  would  no  longer  be 
youth.  Roland  has  all  the  needful  elements,  but  we  grown 
people  do  not  understand  a  child's  heart.  Let  us  ask  ourselves, 
whether  in  our  childhood  we  were  understood,  even  by  the 
wisest  and  nearest  ?  You'll  accomplish  it,  you  have  a  call  to 
do  it." 

"  Yes,  you  !  A  great  inscrutable  plan  guides  and  governs 
all  existence.  A  wondrous  law  reigns  over  the  world,  call  it 
Providence  or  call  it  Fate,  which  ordains  that  a  man  like  you, 
at  a  distance,  must  pass  through  various  callings  and  be  prepared, 
and  now  stand  here  so  beautiful  and  noble.  Ab  !  do  not  shake 
your  head,  let  me  say  it.  It  inspires  a  feeling  of  devotion  to  re- 
flect that  a  recondite  power,  which  we  must  call  God,  brings  you 
here  to  develop  a  man,  by  and  to  the  beautiful—an  Apollo-like 
man,  who  has  no  business  on  earth  but  to  be  beautiful  and  to  feel 
the  Beautiful.  I  did  not  guide  Roland  rightly.  1  sowed  my 
seed,  before  I  knew  that  the  ground  was  loosened.  To-day, 
when  I  watched  a  man  harrowing  in  the  vineyards,  I  thought, 
'  This  is  Copernicus.'  " 

"Copernicus?"  asked  Erich  with  astonishment. 
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"  Do  not  misunderstand  mc ;  the  first  man  who  took  a  sharp 
stick,  a  horn,  a  bone,  or  a  piece  of  stone,  and  dug  up  the  earth 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  seed,  moved  the  world;  hebecams 
the  sire  of  modern  culture,  as  truly  as  Copernicus  who  at  last 
discovered  that  the  whole  planet  moves." 

"  What  would  you  propose  now  to  make  of  Roland  ?"  asked 
Erich,  returning  to  the  subject  of  conversation. 

"What  to  make  of  him?  A  man  whose  existence  is  beauty. 
Is  it  not  a  mistaken  idea  to  educate  a  man  to  good  by  the  sight 
of  all  sorts  of  misery  and  crime  ?  That  makes  one  low-spirited, 
sentimental,  weak.  The  Greeks  had  a  different  method— that 
of  strength,  gayety,  self-confidence, — thai  makes  men  strong. 
Our  virtue  is  no  longer  manliness,  but  womanish  hnt-scraping. 
Ah!"  continued  Knopf,  "the  beautiful  man— the  real  man^ 
is  the  unexamined  man,  a  species  no  more  to  be  found  in 
Europe.  We  are  all  born  to  be  examined.  The  Greeks  were 
great,  inasmuch  as  they  had  no  examining-boards.  Plato 
never  graduated.  And  that's  what  constitutes  the  greatness  of 
America  too — wherein  she  resuscitates  ancient  Greece.  There 
too  they  have  no  real  examinations — " 

"That's  not  as  nearly  true  now  as  it  once  was,"  interposed 

"  Yes,"  resumed  Knopf  once  more,  "  Roland  is  the  unexam- 
ined man  :  Let  him  learn  nothing,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  being 
examined  upon  it.  Why  must  a  modem  man  'be  something?' 
'Civis  romaniis  sum,'  that's  enough  for  the  generality  of  men." 

Again   Erich  led  him   back   to  the   matter   in  question,  by 

"  Do  you  know  of  a  calling  for  Roland  ?" 

"  Calling?  calling  ?  The  best  that  we  learn  is  not  put  down 
in  curriculums,  nor  paid  for  in  ready-money.  This  division  of 
callings,  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  is  at  best  only  a  mechanical 
tyranny,  a  virtue  made  of  necessity.  Vulgar  natures  pay  with  what 
they  accomplish — noble  ones,  with  what  they  are.  That's  a  fact. 
Take  a  handsome  and  harmonious  man  who  lets  himself  develop 
according  to  the  law  of  his  own  being — why,  he  ornaments 
humanity  and  helps  it.  I  attempted  to  preserve  in  Roland  the 
ndi-veti  of  wealth.  People  are  not  made  to  be  drilled  into  Broth- 
ers of  Charity,  It's  not  everybody's  function  to  serve.  Develop- 
ing yourself  is  a  beautiful  calling.  I  honor  that  precept  in 
Cicero,  which  says:  'Whoever  does  nothing,  is  a  free  man.' 
A  free  man  is  an  idler." 

Erich  contested  this,  and  Knopf  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  Erich's  recollection  of  the  passage  in  Cicero  very  exact,  and 
to  hear  him  prove  that  Cicero  advanced  simply  the  proposition, 
"  No  one  is  free  who  cannot  sometimes  be  idle — non  aliqtiands, 
nihil agii."     He  went  on  to  say  that  there  could  be  a  beautiful 
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state  of  being  without  accomplishing  anything,  without  action, 
but  that  the  German  poet's  expression  to  the  contrary  was  a 
mistake.  But  he  tried  to  turn  the  conversation  away  from  these 
general  contemplations  altogether.  Of  what  use  was  all  this  pon- 
dering and  discussing,  concerning  the  vocation  of  mankind,  on 
the  part  of  two  men,  on  the  mountain-side  ?  It  seemed  to  strike 
Knopf  too  that  he  had  strayed  too  far,  and  he  said : 

"  You  ought  to  take  Roland  away  from  home." 

"  That  would  indeed  be  the  wisest  course ;  but  you  know  that 
It's  impossible." 

"Of  course!  of  course!  1  also  frequently  considered  the 
possibility  of  forcing  on  Roland  the  impression  that  he  was 
poor ;  but  if,  logically  speaking,  there's  such  a  thing  as  the  com- 
parative of  a  negation,  then  this  is  even  more  impossible.  I  have 
read  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau's  Emil,  and  found  in  it  much  that 
is  good.  I've  also  studied  the  treatise  on  Wealth,  ascribed  to 
Plato.  Aristophanes  too  has  a  profound  perception  of  the  re- 
lation between  wealth  and  poverty.  When  you  call  to  see  me 
at  Mattenheim,  1  shall  be  i-eady  to  submit  it  all  to  you." 

Erich  made  a  slight  etfort  to  discover  the  reason  why  Knopf 
had  left  the  house ;  but  Knopf  did  not  tell  him,  he  only  indica- 
ted that  Roland  had  been  led  off  by  the  French  valet,  Armand, 
and  Armand  had  then  been  dismissed  from  the  house.  With 
unusual  haste,  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  felt  some  hesitation 
about  going  to  see  Erich ;  but  Herr  Weidmann  had  read  his 
wish  in  his  eyes,  and  persuaded  him  to  do  it. 

Erich  promised  to  come  over  to  Mattenheim  soon,  and  Knopf 
seemed  very  much  pleased  when  Erich  told  him  of  Roland's 
industry  and  devotion,  and  how  the  Life  of  Franklin  not  oiily 
enabled  him  to  give  Roland  a  personal  ideal,  but  also  gave  him 
occasion  to  let  Roland  recognize  and  supply  the  defects  of  his 
nwn  life  and  knowledge,  by  studying  the  process  of  Franklin's 
development. 

"Shall  I  tell  you,"  cried  Knopf,  springing  up,  "what  can 
confer  even  more  happiness  than  Archimedes'  great  word,  '  I 
have  found  it!'  There  lies  even  greater  happiness  in  'Thou 
hast  found  it !'  YesI  You've  found  it,"  cried  Knopf,  giving  his 
trowsers  an  extra  hitch.  He  would  have  liked  to  embrace  Erich, 
but  did  not  dare. 

And  on  Erich's  telling  him  that  he  had  reached  this  simple 
method  through  some  of  his  father's  memoranda,  Knopf  cried 

"  Blessed  be  thy  father !  and  blessed  be  thou.  Eternal  Spirit ! 
Oh  world,  how  fair  and  great  thou  art !  Now  we  know  where 
we  are  goingwhen  we  walk  in  the  open  air — the  free  air;  we  are 
o-nino-ro  a  free  man — Benjamin  Franklin.  Here  are  two  men  on 
on  the  Rhine,  who  hail  thee  to  all  eternity! 
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But  pardon  me,"  he  said,  "  I'm  not  often  thus,  you  may  take  my 
word  for  it.  IJut,  Captain,  if  ever  you  want  me  to  do  sometliing 
great  for  yoii,  something  hard,  remind  me  of  this  hour;  you 
shall  see  what  I  can  do." 

Erich  ingeniously  slid  past  this  topic,  by  begging  Knopf  to 
tell  him  something  about  his  pupil. 

"Yes,"  began  Knopf,  "there's  an  example.  The  parents 
have  sent  the  child  to  Germany,  because  they  feared  that  her 
soul  might  not  remain  free  in  yonder  land  of  freedom,  for  Doc- 
tor Friti  and  his  wife  are  liberal  in  their  religion,  and  are  gen- 
erally looked  upon  as  noble  characters.  They  sent  the  child  to 
an  American  school,  and  after  the  lapse  of  six  months  she  com- 
menced trying  to  convert  her  parents  to  the  Church,  and  always 
pronounced  her  intention  of  becoming  a  Presbyterian.  She 
wept  and  prayed,  and  said  she  could  find  no  peace,  because  her 
parents  were  unbelievers.  Isn't  this  a  remarkable  experience  ? 
So  the  parents  sent  the  child  to  Germany — of  course  to  the  best 
family  that  could  be  found." 

Knopf  took  the  letter  from  his  pocket;  it  was  from  Doctor 
Fritz,  who,  as  a  representative  of  German  honor  and  philan- 
thropy in  the  New  World,  was  busily  working  at  the  removal  of 
that  blemish  which  still  rests  on  mankind  in  the  existence  of 
slavery.  Doctor  Fritz  gave  the  teacher  a  very  accurate  charac- 
terization of  his  daughter,  which  gave  evidence  of  the  father's 
entire  impartiality.  He  explained,  in  like  manner,  how  the  child 
was  to  be  guided.  The  letter  also  enclosed  a  photograph  of 
Doctor  Fritz,  a  vigorous-looking  man,  with  fair  curly  hair  and 
full  beard;  something  childlike,  andyetsomething  thatspote  of 
great  aspirations,  shone  through  the  strong,  manly  features. 

Very  mysteriously,  Knopf  then  confided  to  Erich  that,  though 
her  lot  had  been  cast  in  the  New  World,  the  child  had  lived  en- 
tirely within  the  magic  circle  of  Griram's  fairy-tales ;  and — it 
■was  wonderful,  and  he  could  not  make  out  whether  it  was  imag- 
ination or  reality,  but  something  had  happened  to  the  child 
on  her  journey  which  sounded  like  a  fairy-tale. 

"■  The  child's  name  is  Lilian,"  continued  Knopf;  "  and,  as  you 
know,  the  Mayflower  is  called  lily-of-the-valley  in  English  ;  and 
the  child  received  a  mayflower  from  an  apparition  in  the  woods 
which  did  not  know  her  name.  This  has  started  a  wonderful 
fairy-tale  in  her  little  golden  head,  for  the  child  insists  that  she 
has  seen  the  wood-prince." 

"  You're  a  poet  at  the  bottom,"  said  Erich. 

Involuntarily  Knopf's  hand  felt  for  his  breast-pocket,  where 
his  tablets  were  concealed,  as  if  Erich  had  taken  them  out. 

"I  allow  myself  to  hammer  out  a  stanza  occasionally,  but 
you  needn't  fear,  I've  never  yet  tormented  another's  ear  with 
my  poetry." 
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Erich  grew  very  fond  of  this  man,  apparently  so  prosy,  and 
still  so  deeply  enthusiastic  ;  and  wheu  the  bells  again  rang  in 
the  village,  Erich  said : 

"Now  come,  and  make  me  acquainted  with  the  village 
schoolmaster." 

CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  village  schoolmaster  was  an  awkward,  forjiial  appari- 
tion ;  he  behaved  very  humbly  when  the  Captain  called  on 
him.  Soon  the  three  sat  together  in  the  tavern,  and  he  related 
tlie  history  of  his  life. 

He  was  sixty-four  years  old,  but  still  appeared  very  active. 
The  complaint  unfortunately  universal  among  vilLage-teachers, 
had  in  this  instance  special  justification.  With  a  blending  of 
pride  and  bitterness,  he  said  that  he  had  a  son  twenty-one  years 
old,  who  was  now  in  young  Herr  Weidmann's  ccment-fiictory, 
getting  double  the  salary  that  he — the  father,  had,  after  thirty- 
two  years  of  sei-vice.  He  had  four  sons,  but  not  one  of  them 
should  be  a  schoolmaster.  A  second  son  was  a  merchant,  and 
the  eldest  was  a  master-builder  in  America.  "Yes,"  said  he 
aloud,  "  we  schoolmasters  will  never  be  any  better  oiT  till  there's 
a  general  strike." 

"  Would  you  continue  to  teach,"  asked  Erich,  "  If  you  had  a 
good  enough  income  without  ?" 

"No." 

"  Then  if  you  had  had  the  income,  you  would  never  have  be- 
come a  teacher  ?" 

"  I  believe  not." 

"That's  the  worst  of  it,"  cried  Knopf,  "that  wealth  always 
says,  and  with  truth  too,  '  I  must  not  relieve  want,  for  it  is  want 
which  produces  and  forms  the  great  and  the  beautiful— ivant 
makes  our  aspirations  and  our  virtues.'  Do  you  see.  Captain 
colleague,  tiiat  Herr  Sonnenkamp  is  an  important  man  of  much 
worldly  wisdoti),  and  he  says :  '  I  must  take  no  notice  of  the 
lives  round  about  me.  Neither  shall  Roland,  else  he  will  be 
cheated  out  of  his  life;  he  can't  drive  out  in  his  carriages 
without  thinking  of  the  misery  and  hardship  everywhere.' 
See,  that's  where  we  again  come  upon  our  riddle.  How  can 
one  be  an  ideally  disposed  man,  and  at  the  same  time  rich  ? 
We  teachers  are  the  guardians  of  ideality.  Look  at  the 
villages  round  about :  each  one  has  a  visible  steeple  and  an  in- 
visible steeple,  and  this  invisible  steeple  is  the  ideality  of 
the  viliage-teacher,  who  sits  there  with-his  children.  I  honor 
you  for  having  become  a  schoolmaster." 

Erich  looked  around  as  if  aggrieved;  in  his  inmost  soul  a 
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certain  vaiiily  wns  hurt  at  his  being  called  a  school  master,  but 
he  got  over  it  quickly,  and  was  glad  of  it. 

He  succeeded  in  inducing  the  village-teacher  to  continue  his 
history.  He  was  a  good  mathematician  ;  he  had  entered  the 
revenue  service  and  become  an  officer  of  the  custom-house, 
had  lost  his  position  when  the  German  ZoUverein  was  es- 
tiiblished,  had  roved  about  nearly  starved  for  two  years,  and 
linally  had  taken  to  school-teaching.  But  he  had  married 
well— that  is,  richly;  so  that  he  had  been  able  to  give  his  sons  a 
better  education. 

The  evening  had  come  on. 

Erich  promised  the  schoolmaster  to  employ  him  in  the  in- 
struction of  Roland. 

Knopf  accompanied  Erich  a  good  part  of  the  way;  then  he 
begged  him  to  mount  his  horse. 

Knopf  stood  still  a  long  while,  looking  after  Erich  till  he  dis- 
appeared behind  a  bend  of  the  mountain,  and  Knopf's  thick 
lips  murmured  low  words  after  him. 

On  his  way  home,  it  seemed  strange  to  Erich  that  he  thought 
less  about  Roland  than  about  Manna — for  Manna  would  be 
liome  to-night. 

Foolbh  old  stories  floated  through  his  brain — of  a  poor  tutor 
falling  in  love  with  the  rich  daughter  of  the  house,  and  being 
sent  away  by  the  hard-hearted  father.  And  then  he  stands 
before  the  illuminated  house ;  he  hears  music ;  above,  the  fair 
one  celebrates  her  marriage  with  a  high-born  fop.  Then  a  pistol- 
shot — no,  some  other  situation  on  a  more  solid  basis  would  be, 
after  all,  rather  more  sensible. 

Erich  had  sufficient  good  sense  to  ward  off  any  such  notions 
toward  the  daughter  of  the  house;  he  would  remain  distant, 
reserved,  and  respectful. 

When  he  entered  the  Villa  the  carriages  had  arrived ;  and 
Erich  was  immediately  given  to  understand  that  Herr  Sonneu- 
kamp  had  been  displeased  with  him  for  not  having  had  the 
complaisance  to  remain  at  home,  or  to  remember  the  hour  fixed 
for  the  return. 

After  all  that  he  had  been  discussing  with  Knopf,  the  sensa- 
tion of  servitude  seemed  something  strange  to  him  ;  or  was  this 
reception  only  meant  as  a  lesson  in  regard  to  his  behavior 
toward  Manna  ? 

Erich  took  the  reprimand,  for  such  it  was,  without  replying. 

He  went  to  Roland,  who  embraced  him  ardently,  crying ; 

"  Oh !   it's  sweet  to  be  with  you  !    All  others  are — " 

"  Don't  speak  of  "others,"  interrupted  Erich. 

But  he  could  not  prevent  Roland  from  telling  of  the  univeisnl 
iU-humor  caused  by  Manna's  not  returning  with  tliem, 

Erich  breathed  more  freely. 
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Roland  related,  rather  mcohcrenlly,  tliat,  on  the  way  back, 
Bella  had  gone  ashore  at  the  water-cure  establishment,  because 
she  had  received  a  telegram  from  Clodwig,  who  expected  her 
there.     But  he  linished : 

' '  What  does  all  this  concern  us !  You're  at  the  convent  too, 
and  I've  told  Manna  so :  you  look  just  like  St.  Anthony  in  the 
convent  church,  Yes,  you  may  laugh  !  Jf  he  were  to  laugh, 
he'd  have  to  laugh  just  as  you  do;  he  looks  at  one  exactly  as 
you  are  looking  at  me  now.  ■  Manna  told  me  the  legend.  The 
saint  was  praying  earnestly  to  Heaven,  and  then  the  infant 
Christ  lay  down  on  his  arm  in  the  solilude,  and  he's  looking  at 
him  so  devoutly,  so  fondly  !" 

A  thrill  passed  through  Erich :  upon  his  hands  too  is  a  pure 
child-life.  Is  he  worthy  of  holding  it,  and  of  letting  the  child's 
pure  gaze  rest  upon  him? 

The  two  sat  for  a  long  while  without  speaking,  then  Roland 
cried:  •■ 

■'  We'll  leave  each  other  no  more,  never  again  !  To-day,  as  I 
was  sitting  on  deck,  it  seemed  to  me — I  was  not  asleep,  I  was 
perfectly  wide  awake— it  seemed  to  me  as  if  you  came  and  took 
me  on  your  arm,  and  held  me  there." 

Roland's  face  glowed,  ail  his  pulses  throbbed  feverishly,  and 
it  cost  Erich  much  trouble  to  reduce  his  overexcited  mind  down 
to  its  usual  tone.  But  the  dogs  succeeded  easily  in  accomplish- 
ing what  was  so  difficult  for  him.  Roland  was  again  the  same 
light-hearted  child  when  he  saw  the  puppies,  which  had  grown 
wonderfully  during  these  few  days. 

Prancken  also  joined  Erich  with  great  familiarity,  and  told 
liim  how  he  admired  his  power  of  arousing  younger  intelligences ; 
for  Roland  had  displayed  an  activity  of  mind  and  an  adaptive 
tenderness  of  feeling  which  one  could  not  have  expected  in  him. 
Frank  reader,  you  may  say  what  you  will !  Yesterday— yes, 
even  one  short  hour  ago — ^you  thought  meanly  of  a  man's  judg- 
ment, you  recognized  plainly  the  pettiness  of  his  being.  Sud- 
denly he  shows  how  he  understands  you,  he  praises  you,  he 
exalts  you,  and  as  suddenly,  without  your  acknowledging  it  to 
yourself,  your  opinion  of  the  man  formerly  looked  upon  as  one- 
sided and  narrow-minded,  changes — especially  if  you  be  still 
wrestling  with  yourself,  still  educating  yourself,  if  you  despair 
frequently  of  yourself. 
And  so  it  happened  with  Erich. 

Prancken  seemed  to  hirn  possessed  of  good  judgment,  amia- 
ble indeed ;  and  Erich  even  went  far  enough  to  say  that  it  would 
please  him  very  much  if  the  friends  of  the  family  would  assist 
and  encourage  him  in  his  difficult  vocation  of  instructor, 

Prancken  was  satisfied:  Erich  obviously  recognized  his  posi- 
tion ;   he  proved  it  in  not  taking  part  ia  the  trip,  and  in  thus  re- 
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framing  from  intrusion  upon  the  family  ;  and  though  a  certain 
pride  had  part  in  it,  insomuch  as  he  might  not  wish  to  travel 
and  be  confounded  with  the  "companion"  and  servants,  at  all 
events  Erich  seemed  not  quite  devoid  of  tact. 

Prancken  knew  how  to  give  to  this  patronizing  protection  the 
air  of  a  sort  of  friendly  familiarity. 

CHArTER    X. 
THE  ALLUREMENTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

ERICH  and  Roland  lived  together  in  "the  castle"— as  the 
apartments  in  the  tower  were  called — as  if  they  had  en- 
tered a  remote  dwelling-place  and  were  entirely  alone.  No  noise 
came  to  them  from  the  outer  world^nothing  but  the  song  of 
birds  and  the  chiming  of  the  village  bells. 

Regular  work  was  their  rule ;  until  noon  they  knew  nothing 
of  what  was  taking  place  in  the  house,  and  Roland  lived  almost 
absorbed  in  thoughts  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Roland  was  continually  finding  something  new  and  attractive 
in  Franklin's  character;  and  when  (his  American  youth,  who 
had  never  in  his  life  felt  want,  saw  before  him  a  life  full  of  re- 
nunciation, his  ideas  underwent  a  surprising  change.  He  lived 
and  moved  in  the  life  of  Franklin.  He  spoke  of  him  at  table  as 
if  he  had  just  come  into  existence ;  and  as  if  he  was  the  unseen 
companion  of  all  his  thoughts  and  actions.  Roland  immediately 
wished  to  follow  Franklin's  example,  and  keep  a  diary  by  which 
to  criticise  his  own  conduct,  but  Erich  dissuaded  him ;  for  he 
knew  that  the  boy  was  too  unstable  to  cany  out  his  project  for 
any  length  of  time.  Such  strict  self-judgment  is  only  fitted  for 
cne  who  lives  alone  or  strives  to  find  the  right  path  without  as- 
sistance ;  but  Roland  was  continually  with  Erich.  They  imitated 
Franklin's  physical  experiments,  pondered  his  little  stories ;  and 
almost  at  every  occurrence,  Roland  would  exclaim : 

"What  would  Franklin  say  of  this?" 

Erich  had  been  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  be  best  to 
tell  Roland  that  he  had  conversed  with  Herr  Knopf;  but  he 
considerately  waited  for  a  more  fitting  opportunity,  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  a  life  that  was  every  day  be- 
coming more  and  more  firmly  settled. 

Prancken  came  almost  every  day  for  a  short  time,  and  at  table 
spoke  much  of  the  Prince  of  the  Church :  he  never  called  the 
Bishop  anything  but  the  Prince  of  the  Church.  A  second  court- 
life  seemed  to  have  opened  before  his  vision,  and  this  court  had 
some  holy  prerogati\'e,  some  power  of  arranging  its  own  con- 
duct, without  the  need  of  a  chamberlain.  Herr  Sonnenkamp  was 
continually,  and  with  great  interest,  asking  questions  in  regard 
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to  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Episcopal  court ;  but  Frau  Ceres 
showed  not  the  slightest  curiosity ;  for  she  had  understood  that 
it  gave  no  balls,  and  that,  as  a  general  thing,  there  were  no 
ladies  to  be  see^  there— excepting,  perhaps,  some  of  the  most 
noble  and  distinguished  nuns.  But  Frau  Ceres  had  a  great 
aversion  to  nuns,  principally  because  they  have  such  large  leet, 
and  wear  such  awkward  shoes,  and  cotton  gloves.  Frau  Ceres 
liated  cotton  gloves,  and  whenever  she  thought  of  them,  a  nerv- 
ous shudder  ran  through  her. 

The  days  were  quiet.  The  fragrant  southern  trees  grew  green 
with  those  that  were  growing  in  their  native  soil.  But  the  silent 
days  were  numbered,  for  the  family  began  to  make  preparations 
for  a  journey.  Luti  was  the  director;  and  already  great  trunks 
had  been  made  ready  and  sent  forward.  .   .      , 

It  was  a  rainy  morning.  Erich  and  Roland  were  sitting  to- 
gether reading  the  Life  of  Franklin.  Erich  found  that  the  boy 
was  inattentive,  and  often  looked  toward  the  door. 

At  last  there  was  a  knock,  and  Sonnenkamp,  who  had  never 
before  disturbed  their  morning  work,  entered.  He  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  seeing  the  course  of  instruction  so  well  begun, 
a-  d  hoped  that  the  journey  would  occasion  only  a  short  inter- 
ruption of  it ;  for,  on  their  arrival  at  Vichy,  it  could  proceed 

^^Erich  asked,  in  surprise,  what  was  meant  by  speaking  of 
Vichv,  and  heard  that  the  whole  family,  together  with  the 
servants,  male  and  female,  as  well  as  Roland  and  himself,  were 
to  go  to  the  springs  at  Vichy,  and  thence  to  the  sea-shore  at 

Erich  endeavored  to  compose  himself,  and  succeeded  sooner 
than  he  had  hoped;  he  then  said  that  he  did  not  know- what 
Roland  thought  of  it,  but,  for  his  part,  he  had  decided  that  he 
could  not  go  to  the  springs. 

"  You  cannot  go  with  us?     Why  not? 

"  It  pains  me  to  be  forced  to  discuss  the  question  in  presence 
of  Roi^d,  but  I  think  that  he  is  old  enough  to  understand  the 
affair.  I  think-I  am  perfectly  convinced,  that  earnest  study 
cannot  at  present  be  taken  up  at  a  fashionable  watering-place, 
and  then  continued  at  Biarritz.  1  cannot  commence  my  instruc- 
tion after  my  pupil  has  been  at  the  spring,  early  in  the  morning, 
listening  to  pot-pourri  music.  Under  such  circumstances  no 
one  can  think  quietly  or  clearly.  As  I  said,  I  consider  Roland 
old  enough  to  decide  for  himself.  I  will,  if  you  wish,  remain 
here  at  the  Villa  until  you  return."  a  -o  ^     a 

Sonnenkamp  looked  at  Erich  in  amazement;  and  Roland, 
imploringly.  Sonnenkamp  did  not  seem  to  give  himself  credit 
for  sufficient  self-command  to  oppose  the  tutor  in  a  becoming 
manner;  therefore  he  said,  quietly,  that  they  would  speak  of 
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the  subject  again  in  the  evening.  He  excused  himself,  half  sar- 
castically, for  not  having  told  Erich  of  his  summer  arrangements 
when  he  visited  him  in  the  University  city. 

Again  Erich  sat  alone  with  Roland,  who  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
ground  and  did  not  speak.  Erich  did  not  disturb  him  for 
awhile ;  but  said,  at  last,  that  now  the  first  decision  was  to  be 
made — now  he  was  to  be  put  to  proof. 

"  Do  you  understand  why  I  am  unable  and  unwilling  to  pur- 
sue this  work-life  of  ours  at  a  place  of  pleasure?"  he  asked  at 
last. 

"  1  do  not,"  Roland  answered,  obstinately. 

"Bhall  1  explain?" 

"  It's  not  necessary,"  the  boy  answered,  sulkily. 

Erich  did  not  reply,  and  the  silence  gave  the  boy  an  opportu- 
nity of  thinking  of  his  conduct ;  but  a  struggle  was  taking  place 
in  his  breast ;  something  within  him  revolted  against  anything 
resembling  servility.     He  gave  no  intimation  of  this,  hut  said ; 

"  Haven't  I  been  sufficiently  industrious  and  obedient?" 

"  As  was  your  duty." 

"Don't  1  deserve  a  little  pleasure  now?" 

"  No.  One  cannot  be  paid  for  doing  his  duty— certainly  not 
paid  by  pleasure," 

The  boy  did  not  answer,  but  sat  angrily  turning  the  leaves  of 
Franklin's  biography,  which  he  had  been  reading.  Erich,  with- 
out speaking,  took  the  book  fi-om  him  and  laid  it  aside.  Laying 
his  hand  on  the  cover,  he  said : 

"  What  do  you  think  Franklin  would  say  to  yoii  now?" 

"I  can't  tell." 

"  You  can,  but  you  won't." 

"No,  I  cannot,"  said  the  boy.  He  stamped  with  childish 
rage,  and  his  voice  was  choked  with  tears. 

"  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  you  than  you  have  yourself,"  said 
Erich,  taking  Roland's  chin  in  his  hands.  "  Look  at  me---don't 
look  at  the  floor — don't  be  pettish." 

Roland's  face  was  unmoved.  Tears  stood  in  liis  eyes,  but  did 
not  fall.     Erich  continued ; 

"  Is  there  any  good  thing  in  the  ivorld  that  I  would  not  like 
you  to  have  ?" 

"  Well,  but— " 

"But  what?     Go  on." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  And  yet — yet — you  might  go  with  us  just 
to  please  me,  I  couldn't  enjoy  myself  if  you  were  not  with  us — ■ 
I  there,  and  you  here  all  alone  I " 

"  And  would  you  like  to  go  without  me  ?" 

"1  won't — you  must  go  with  me!"  and  the  boy  sprang  up 
and  thre\v  his  arms  around  Erich's  neck. 

"I  tell  you  most  decidedly  that  1  shall  not  go." 
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Roland  loosened  his  hands.  Erich  took  them,  and  said  : 
"  I  might  do  as  you  did,  and  say  :  '  Do  it  for  my  sake,  and 
stay  with  mel'  but  I  wilL  not.  Come,  look  up  pleasantly, 
and  think  what  a  fine  time  we  might  have  here,  all  alone. 
Your  parents  go  to  the  baths,  and  we  stay  here  till  they  come 
back,  studying  regularly,  and  much  more  comfortable  than  we 
would  be  on  the  promenade  amid  the  music — happier  than  at 
the  sea-shore.  Think,  Roland,  I  have  never  seen  France  and 
the  ocean ;  1  renounce  it  for  the  sake  of  duty ;  and  do  you  know 
where  mj'  duty  is  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Duty  could  travel  along  with  us  1"  said  the  boy,  smiling 
through  his  tears.  Erich  was  obliged  to  laugh  too,  and  said 
after  awhile ; 

"  This  duty  cannot  travel  with  us.  Your  attention  has  been 
sufficiently  distracted  all  your  life.  Come,  be  my  dear  comrade, 
my  good  boy.  Trust  to  me,  even  though  you  do  not  entirely 
see  the  use  of  what  I  want  you  to  do." 

"  Yes,  I  trust  you,  but  you  can't  think  how  beautiful  it  is  ;  and 
1  want  to  show  it  all  to  you." 

Roland  seemed  seized  and  whirled  about  by  a  tempest  of  in- 
congruous feelings.  Should  he  who  had  subdued  Erich  and 
forced  him  to  be  his  daily  companion— who  had  compelled  his 
fether  to  give  Erich  to  him— should  he  now  leave  his  friend  ? 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  pleasures  enticing  him,  mu- 
sic and  the  delights  of  travel,  ladies,  and  those  jolly  giris  who 
would  play  with  him  i  The  boy  rose  and  knew  not  what  to  do. 
Suddenly  he  cried  out:  "Erich!  your  mother!"  for  she  had 
said  to  him  at  parting ;  "  Be  worthy  of  Erich's  eternal  compan- 
ionship." The  thought  of  this  awoke  in  his  soul,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  there  were  the  coaches,  and  the  gay  equestrians,  and 
he  himself  riding  in  their  midst.  How  was  it  possible  that  that 
aged,  melancholy  lady  in  mourning,  who  stood  that  day  by  the 
wayside,  could  hold  him  back?     It  was  like  a  waking  fever- 

"  Erich  I  your  mother  I"  he  cried  again ;  and  then  said,  as  he 
embraced  his  friend ; 

"  Erich,  I  will  stay  with  you  !  But  now  you  must  help  me, 
or  I  shall  be  taken  away  without  you." 

"  You  should  not  be  disobedient  to  your  parents,  but  now  you 
have  a  duty  to  me  as  well  as  to  them  ;  you  must  not  leave  me, 
as  I  will  not  leave  you." 

It  was  only  after  a  hard  struggle,  that  the  parents  could,  be 
brought  to  consent  to  leave  Erich  and  Roland  at  the  Villa. 
Frau  Ceres  was  the  first  to  yield,  but  Sonnenkamp  continued  his 
opposition,  and  Roland  was  in  continual  perplexity.  The  wish 
again  arose  in  his  mind  that  his  father  would  remain  inftexible 
and  Erich  be  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  them. 
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Erich  took  Sonnciikamp  aside  and  told  him  that,  in  his  opin 
ion,  it  would  be  ruinous  to  withdraw  Roland  from  the  path 
which  he  had  voluntarily  selected ;  the  boy  had  hitherto  been 
hindered  from  being  steady  in  his  pursuits  by  sheer  idle  dis- 
tractions. He  said  further,  that  although  it  would  give  him 
great  pain  to  do  so,  yet  he  would  feel  obliged  to  leave  the  house 
if  Roland  should  go  to  the  baths.  He  had  not  toM  this  to  Ro- 
land, for  Roland  should  never  think  of  the  possibility  of  their 
separation.  He  then  asked  Sonnenkamp  to  use  a  little  strategy, 
which,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  by  no  means  inexcusable.  He 
requested  him  to  tell  Roland  that  he  had  been  testing  his  sta- 
bility, and  was  glad  that  he  had  stood  the  trial — he  had  hoped 
that  Roland  would  make  the  proposal  to  remain  at  home  with 
Erich,  and  then  he  would  have  agreed  to  it. 

Sonnenkamp  was  vexed,  but  nevertheless  acceded  to  this 
proposition,  and  Roland  found  himself  rejected  on  the  one  hand 
and  bound  by  his  promise  on  the  other. 

On  the  next  day,  the  parents  set  out  for  the  baths.  Erich  and 
Roland  accompanied  them  to  the  station,  and  just  as  the  ap- 
proach of  the  train  was  signalled,  Sonnenkamp  took  his  son 
aside  and  said  to  him ; 

"  My  boy,  if  you  find  it  too  h.ird,  jump  into  the  cars  and  leave 
the  Doctor  alone.  Believe  me,  he  won't  run  away;  I've  a  golden 
whistle  that  charms  everybody.     Pluck  up  courage,  my  son!" 

"  Father,  is  this  another  proof  of  my  steadiness  ?" 

"You're  a  brave  boy,"  replied  Sonnenkamp,  surprised  and 
touched. 

The  train  arrived.  A  great  number  of  black  trunks,  studded 
with  yellow  nails,  was  put  aboard,  while  Joseph  and  Lutz 
showed  their  surpassing  abilities  as  marshals  of  the  journey. 
Trunks,  chests,  boxes,  bottles,  and  bundles  were  placed  in  the 
first-class  carriage,  in  which  sat  Sonnenkamp,  Frau  Ceres,  and 
Miss  Perini.  Roland  was  kissed  once  more,  and  his  father 
whispered  something  in  his  ear.  The  train  rolled  away,  and 
Erich  and  Roland  were  left  standing  alone  on  the  steps. 

They  went  silently  to  the  Villa.  Roland  looked  pale,  every 
drop  of  blood  had  receded  from  his  face.  They  entered  the 
grounds ;  how  quiet  and  deserted  it  all  seemed  I 

When  they  had  alighted  from  the  carriage,  Roland  took 
Erich's  hand,  and  said  ; 

"  We  two  ate  alone  in  the  world  now." 

What  was  to  be  done  at  such  a  time  ? 

A  storm-wind  rushed  through  the  park,  shaking  the  trees  and 
making  the  blossoms  dance  and  whirl  in  the  air :  the  river  cast 
high  waves  on  the  shore.     A  storm  was  brewing, 

Erich  hastily  had  the  carriage  made  ready  again,  and  entered 
it  with  Roland,  who  asked  ; 
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"Where  are  we  going?" 

Erich  assured  him  that  he  would  show  hitn  sotnething  won- 
derful. They  rode  along  the  road  where  the  wind  shook  the 
nut-trees  till  they  roared.  Overhead  lightning  flashed  and 
thunder  rolled. 

"  Where  are  we  going?"  Roland  asked  again. 

"  We're  going  to  school  with  Franklin.  1  cai)  show  you  now 
hoii'  lightning  is  made  prisoner."     They  rode  swiftly  back  to 

The  telegraph  operator  saluted  Erich  very  cordially,  and 
Erich  showed  his  pupil  how  the  electric  current  was  collected  in 
a  delicate  little  glass  box,  where  a  blue  spark  jumped  about  and 
disappeared  in  the  conductor  which  was  connected  with  the 
wires.  At  every  flash  a  report  could  be  heard  in  the  feeder,  and 
at  the  same  instant  a  little  blue  spark  appeared  and  vanished. 

Erich  was  delighted  at  being  able  to  show  this  to  his  pupil, 
and  the  operator  was  very  ready  to  give  all  the  information 
needed.  He  told  how  sometimes,  while  standing  near  the  con- 
ductor during  a  storm,  one  would  be  seized  by  a  nameless  fear; 
how  unintelligible  words  would  come  over  the  wires;  and  how 
he  had  once  been  struck  by  the  Ughtning.  He  showed  the 
manner  in  which  the  electricity  was  led  to  the  ground,  and  said 
that  sometimes  the  feeders  would  be  cut  in  two  as  if  by  a  deli- 
cate file. 

All  hght  had  been  excluded,  and  only  the  blue  sparks  could 
be  seen,  at  which  Roland  looked  with  childish  curiosity.  Here 
was  a  good  opportunity  to  explain  the  modtis  operandi  of  the 
telegraph,  and  Roland  said; 

"Even  if  Franklin  did  not  foresee  this,  he  was  the  first  to 
chain  the  lightning.  Do  you  suppose  that  he  knew  what 
would  be  the  result  ?" 

Erich  tried  to  make  Roland  understand  that  all  action,  all  in- 
vestigation and  thought,  are  but  a  vast  unity,  a  continuous,  self- 
promulgating  revelation ;  and  there,  in  that  dark  room,  while 
the  blue  sparks  appeared  and  vanished,  and  where  the  three  sat, 
scarcely  speaking  above  their  breath,  a  feeling  of  devotion 
entered  the  boy's  soul  and  elevated  it  far  above  the  petty  aflairs 
of  common  life.  The  separation  frotn  his  parents,  the  pleasure 
which  had  seemed  so  enticing  to  him  had  vanished,  as  if  he 
had  ascended  to  a  star  far  above  the  earth. 

The  storm  had  ceased,  but  the  rain  was  yet  falling,  and  as  the 
windows  were  opened,  Roland  said,  as  he  looked  out  in  the 
night  and  pressed  Erich's  hand  ; 

"Might  not  one  think  that  the  soul  moves  in  the  human 
body  as  the  electric  spark  moves  in  the  wires  ?" 

Erich  did  not  answer.  He  saw  that  the  enigma  of  life  was  pre- 
senting itself  to  the  boy's  mind  ;   he  must  ponder  it  for  himself. 
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Erich  could  not  and  dared  not  help  him  yet.  But  this  subtle 
cjucstioii  gave  assurance  that  the  boy  could  be  brought  into  the 
higher  life ;  he  had  subdued  the  desire  for  distracting  amuse- 
ment, and  had  given  himself  to  something  that  could  not  be 
rendered  subservient  to  his  ivill. 

The  operator  gave  a  description  of  the  singular  way  in  which 
Sonnenkamp  had  looked  and  acted  at  the  office  on  the  night 
of  Roland's  disappearance.  He  told  Erich  in  a  low  voice  that 
>ie  had  been  afraid  of  the  man,  and  in  spite  of  the  large  sum 
jiromised  him  if  he  would  remain  and  watch  all  night,  he  had 
pretended  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  duties,  whereas  the 
real  reason  was  that  he  would  not  be  alone  with  Sonnenkamp 
for  all  the  money  in  the  world. 

Erich  noticed  that  Roland  had  heard  the  latter  part  of  this 
discourse,  despite  the  low  tone  in  which  it  had  been  spoken  ;  so 
he  said  laughingly,  that  a  man  who  is  always  manipulating  the 
nervous  system  of  the  earth  is  very  apt  to  become  nervous 
himself. 

The  operator  agreed  with  this,  and  knew  of  a  very  curious 
incident  bearing  on  the  point 

As  Erich  entered  the  waiting-room  with  Roland,  he  noticed 
how  quick  the  boy  was  to  remark  any  ridiculous  peculiarities  in 
men.  He  had  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  singularities  of  the 
operator,  that  he  was  now  able  to  give  very  skilful  imitations  of 
them.  Without  expressing  any  decided  objection  to  this,  Erich 
sought  to  impress  on  his  mind  the  fact  that  men  whose  profes- 
sions place  tliem  on  the  territory  which  separates  manual  from 
scientific  labor,  as  apothecaries,  leechers,  li&ographers,  photog- 
raphers and  telegraphers,  easily  acquire  a  sort  of  double  nature, 
in  which  the  artisan  and  scientific  man  are  both  represented. 
Telegraphing  engenders  a  certain  sensitiveness  and  nervous 
quickness,  for  it  forces  one  to  be  always  on  the  qui  vive,  and 
places  his  mind  in  a  perpetual  state  of  tension. 

Erich  tried  to  explain  all  this  to  his  pupil,  for  he  wished  to 
instil  into  his  mind  that  sense  of  justice  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
perception  of  psychological  truths,  but  he  soon  recurred  to  the 
wonderful  things  they  had  just  seen,  in  order  to  impress  them 
firmly  upon  the  boy's  mind;  and  he  succeeded. 

The  stars  were  shining  brightly  again  as  they  rode  toward 
home.  They  had  been  contemplating  the  mysterious  primitive 
force  of  the  world. 

Erich  could  not  help  fancying  that  he  had  awakened  in  the 
soul  of  his  pupil  emotions  like  those  which,  of  old,  the  people  of 
the  desert  must  have  felt  on  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which  the 
Godhead  revealed  itself  to  them  amid  the  thunders  and  light- 
nings of  Sinai; — that  he  fek  as  those  thousands  must  have 
felt — as  though  the  earth  had  been  created  anew. 
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Erich  hardly  knew  what  he  said  as  they  rode  homeward  thus 
amid  the  cool  air,  in  the  starry  night ;  but  they  both— the  boy  as 
well  as  the  man— were  filled  with  holy  thoughts,  and  when  they 
reached  home  neither  wished  to  speak,  and  they  silently  bade 
each  other  good-night.  Is  the  light  in  the  soul  of  man  a  mys- 
terious electric  spark  which  cannot  be  detained  for  an  instant, 
but  flashes  out  in  a  resolution  or  an  action  and  then  vanishes  f 
When  ail  is  calm  and  no  storm  vexes  the  sky,  we  send  at  will 
our  messages  over  the  wires ;  but  when  the  great,  eternal,  and 
unconquerable  powers  speak,  the  word  of  man  ceases,  and  the 
sparks  flash  of  their  own  accord  along  the  wires.  Chaos  speaks 
the  Incomprehensible. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  thou  wilt  no  longer  be  lord  of 
thy  pupil's  inner  life — when  the  all-moving  powers  let  loose  shall 
rule  within  his  soul  and  accomplish  that  for  which  they  were 
destined.     What  then  ? 

Nothing  is  sure  for  all  time.  Now  thou  must  be  content  to 
accomplish  the  duty  of  thy  day,  silently  and  strong. 

CHAPTER   XI. 
THE  VINE  EUDS  AND    BEARS. 

ALL  is  quiet  amid  the  vine-hills ;  there  are  no  longer  men  be- 
tween the  green  rows  called  "  Zellen,"  for  the  vines 
which  have  hitherto  been  allowed  to  grow  free  are  now  bound 
up,  so  that  the  blossoms  may  not  be  destroyed  by  the  wind. 
The  buds  have  not  yet  appeared,  but  a  soft,  sweet  fragrance 
fills  the  air.  Now  the  stock  needs  the  quiet  sunshine  of  day 
and  the  soft  breath  of  night.  The  blossom^ust  become  fruit ; 
but  the  fire  and  seasoning  and  all  the  strength  shall  not  come 
till  the  autumn  months.  When  the  blossom  has  developed, 
then  storm  and  wind  may  come — the  fruit  is  strong  and  sure  of 
its  future  worthy  end. 

Erich  and  Roland  wandered  hand-in-hand  through  the  coun- 
try ;  their  way  did  not  lead  to  men.  How  quiet  it  was  in  the 
village  1  how  deserted  the  scattered  country-houses  seemed  1 

Bella,  Clodwig,  and  Prancken  had  gone  to  Gastein,  the  Major 
to  Tepliti,  the  Justice  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  to  Kissingen. 
No  one  but  the  Doctor  had  remained  at  his  post;  and  he  was 
:ilone,  for  his  wife  had  gone  to  visit  her  daughter  and  other 
relatives. 

Even  before  Erich  had  heard  of  the  proposed  trip  to  the 
baths,  or  had  known  that  he  would  be  left  alone  with  Roland, 
he  had  determined  to  avoid  everything  likely  to  distract  his 
pupil,  and  every  temptation  to  enter  upon  other  pursuits ;  he 
wished   to   ally  himse;lf  exclusively  and   implicitly  to   Roland. 
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They  were   now   inseparable    companions    from   morning   (ill 

Only  he  who  lives  day  after  day  with  Nature,  knows  all  the 
fitful  changes  of  Her  light  and  shade  ;  and  only  he  who  lives 
aione  with  one  man,  knows  and  understands  how  suddenly  every- 
thing within  him  is  lighted  up,  and  how  his  character  is  newly 
illumined  and  more  clearly  defined.  Erich  noticed  that  Rolaiid 
occasionally  thought  of  the  pleasure  and  distraction  of  the 
baths,  and  was  obliged  to  conquer  himself  in  order  to  remain 
within  his  settled  round  of  duties.  Something  within  him  yet 
revolted  and  resisted;  but  Erich  knew  that  this  was  only  the 
intractability  of  the  unbroken  horse,  who  will  yet  be  proud  of 
the  bit  and  bridle  against  which  he  now  rebels. 

Innumerable  elements  are  busied  with  a  growth  ;  they  move, 
form,  and  pour  in  upon  it :  man  chooses  and  directs  that  which 
moulds  itself,  but  he  cannot  coinrol  the  action  of  the  powers 
which  he  has  used. 

Erich  employed  three  different  elements  with  his  pupil. 
They  read  steadily  at  the  Life  of  Franklin,  for  it  was  desirable 
that  Roland  should  view  a  whole  man  from  every  point.  Ro- 
land was  yet  too  young  to  comprehend  the  political  life  into 
which  Franklin  gradually  entered  ;  but  it  would  be  well  for  him 
to  learn  to  aspire  toward  that  higher  field  of  action ;  and  Erich 
well  knew  that  no  one  can  comprehend  the  power  which  the 
half- understood  has  over  a  young  mind.  The  White  House  at 
Washington  became,  in  Roland's  imagination,  like  the  Acrop-. 
olis  at  Athens,  or  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  and  the  boy  often  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  make  a  pilgrimage 

It  was   difficult  for   the   boy  to   fi      h        tt     t  p         h 

founding  of  the  American  republic,       d   h  hi   h  f 

constitution ;    but  he  was  obliged  to  p  rs  E     h     1    t  d 

for  particular  remark,  Bancroft's  Hist    >     f  \  n 

Then   they  read   Plutarch's   Life      f  C  as  d     f  d 

Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha.     Th     mp    ss    n  n  d    bj  th 
poem  was  so  great,  as  almost  to  obii       t   h    p  d    g 

for  in  it  the  New  World  has  enshrin  d    t    h  d      m     t 

age  of  Indian  life,  in  such  a  manne  t  k  m  g  n 

that  the  poem  was  not  written  by  a         1     m        b  t  th       II 
poetic  spirit  of  the  people.     The   pi  t     1      m 

mythological  picture,   not  excelled  j,  d  1  f    b)    th 

mythologists  of  antiquity.     Hiawath  t     th     sa  1     m  kes 

the  stream  navigable,  and  annihilate        k     ss     b     R  I     d 
most  impressed  by  Hiawatha's  fast,        d     h     f  h.  Id 

forgetting  life  of  self-devotion  that  is  shown  in  it. 

"  No  one  but  a  man  could  do  that !"  cried  Roland. 

"  Do  what  ?"  inquired  Erich. 

"  No  one  but  a  man  could  fast— voluntarily  renounce  food." 
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From  this  dreamland  of  the  past,  which  must  nectssarily 
yield  to  the  world  of  reality  as  civilization  progresses,  they  re- 
turned to  the  history  of  the  founding  of  the  great  American 
republic,  Franklin,  who  again  made  his  appearance,  seemed 
to  Roland  the  central  point  of  the  record,  even  surpassing 
Jefferson,  who  not  only  first  clearly  enunciated  the  doctrine  of 
the  eternal  and  inalienable  rights  of  man,  but  also  made  them 
the  basis  on  which  to  build  up  the  life  of  a  government.  Roland 
ajid  Erich  studied  together,  and  saw  how  this  "  Robinsonade" 
on  a  large  scale — as  Friedrich  Kapp  calls  it — was  made  the  basis 
of  a  civilized  government;  but  thai  miserable  weakness  and  ti- 
midity which  dared  not  at  once  abolish  slavery,  presented  a  diffi- 
cult subject  for  contemplation. 

"  Do  you  think  that  negroes  are  men  like  us  ?"  asked  Roland. 

"  Undoubtedly ;  they  speak  and  think  as  we  do," 

"I  heard  once  that  they  can't  learn  mathematics,"  said 
Roland,  interrupting  him. 

"  That's  new  to  me,  and  is  evidently  a  mistake." 

Erich  would  enter  no  further  into  the  subject.  He  did  not 
wish  to  cast  biame  on  Sonnenkamp,  who  had  once  owned  a 
large  plantation  worked  by  slaves;  it  was  sufficient  that  the  boy 
had  begun  to  question. 

Nothing  better  could  have  happened  to  Erich  and  Roland, 
than  that  they  should  learn  something  together.  The  Architect,  a 
man  skilled  in  his  profession,  and  fortunate  in  having  been  per- 
mitted to  work  out  such  a  beautiful  undertaking  while  yet     - 


young,  \ 


The  castle,  like  si 


many  others  in  the  Rhine  country,  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
barbarous  acts  of  the  soldiers  of  Louis  XIV.,  just  one  hundred 
years  before  the  French  Revolution.  One  of  the  old  principal 
towers  still  had  remains  of  Roman  masonry — gutter- walls ^as 
the  Architect  called  them. 

"  What  is  a  gutter-wall  ?"  asked  Roland. 

The  Architect  explained  that  it  consisted  of  pieces  of  quarry- 
stone  arranged  in  layers,  which  were  built  with  a  space  between 
them  into  which  stones  were  thrown  irregularly,  and  mortar 
afterward  poured  on  these  stones  to  cement  them.  Only  one- 
third  of  the  tower  was  of  this  nature,  two-thirds  being  solid 
masonry. 

Since  that  time,  the  whole  neighborhood  had  used  the  castle 
as  a  quarry ;  and  the  corners  especially  had  suffered,  for  they 
were  of  the  best  stone.  Itwas  entirely  overgrown  by  shrubbery, 
the  barracks  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  castle  itself, 
which  had  formerly  been  a  Roman  stronghold,  had  been  re- 
built in  the  style  of  the  tenth  century.  Only  very  little  which 
was  characteristic  could  be  gathered  from  a  drawing  in  the 
archives;  but  from  individual  stones   and  angles  much  could 
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yet  be  concluded  in  regard  to  Ehc  form  of  the  building,  and  the 
Architect  showed  tliem  how  he  was  now  building  it,  and  he  was 
particularly  pleased  at  having  discovered  the  fountain,  out  of 
which  had  been  taken,  as  he  said,  "  a  lot  of  stuff  and  rubbish." 

It  was  very  interesting  to  Roland  to  see  a  man  so  completely 
wrapped  up  in  his  profession,  and  master  of  it;  he  followed 
with  delight  the  process  of  restoring  the  building,  and  both  he 
and  Erich  regarded  it  as  a  pleasant  reward  after  the  completion 
of  their  day's  study,  to  be  instructed  by  the  Architect,  and  even 
to  be  allowed  occasionally  to  render  him  assistance.  It  was  a 
favorite  dream  of  Roland  that  one  day  he  might  live  here 
alone  in  the  castle  which  he  had  helped  to  build. 

It  was  by  no  means  accidental  that  Erich  and  Roland  came 
to  the  castle  every  Saturday  evening  when  the  masons  and  other 
laborers  received  their  wages.  On  that  day  the  workmen  left 
their  work  an  hour  earlier  than  usual.  The  barber  came  from 
the  village  and  shaved  the  masons,  who  then  washed  themselves 
at  the  fountain :  the  baker's  wife  came  too  with  bread  to  sell. 
The  workmen  would  gradually  assemble  under  the  shelter  of  a 
little  cottage  which  had  been  built  for  temporary  use  ;  and  Ro- 
land would  sometimes  stand  in  the  room  among  the  overseers 
and  catch  such  words  as  these  : 

"  Your  wages  are  so  and  so  much." 

He  saw  the  toil-hardened  hands  receive  the     m       j       S 
times  he  would  stand  outside  of  the  cottage    m        th  k 

men,  or  a  litde  apart  from  them,  and  watch    1  d 

words, — especially  those  of  the  mortar-boys      h  bo  t 

as  old  as  he,  and  to  whom  he  would  always    p     k  k    dly     h 
they  saluted  him.     Most  of  them  had  under  th  m    1 

of  bread  wrapped  in  cloths.    They  walked  to   h       11  h 

they  lived  ;  and  sometimes  singing  could  be  h      d        th     d 

Erich  knew  that  in   allowing  Roland  to  b  q  d 

with  this  sort  of  life,  he  was  acting  in  opp  t     i 

kamp's  wishes,  for  he  had  once  heard  him  say         A  1 

intends  to  build  a  castle  should  not  know  all    h  d 

stone-breakers  in  the  quarry." 

And  yet  Erich  considered  it  his  duty  to  let  R  1     d  h 
impeded   intercourse   with    this    hitherto    u  k  If        H 

noticed  the  expression  of  Roland's  large  ey  th       sat  t 

gether   on   a   projection   of  the   castle   amid    1       t  f 

thyme,  and  looked  out  over  hill  and  valley,  a  d  h  1  h  b  11 
ring  for  the  coming  Sabbath.  He  was  happ)  f  1  k  th  t 
eyes  that  had  looked  so  pitifully  on  toil-stain  d  h  d  d  f  1 
lowed  so  earnestly  the  path  of  the  weary  1  bo  rs  as  th  j 
turned  to  their  homes,  would  never  look  coldlj  n  th  rr  w 
of  others.     Thus  were  the  seeds  of  moral  and    nt  11    t  al  1  fe 
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sown  in  the  yoinh's  soul,  and  Erich  carefully  fostered  their 
growth. 

One  evening  they  were  sitting  together  near  the  castle.  The 
sun  had  gone  down,  and  only  the  glory  of  departed  sunset 
lingered  on  the  hills;  the  castle  with  its  blue  slate-roofs  seemed 
hovering  in  a  dream  amid  the  mists  of  coming  night,  and  Ro- 
land said  : 

"1  wonder  how  it  seems  in  America— there  are  no  such 
castles  there." 

Erich  repeated  to  Roland  the  following  verses  of  Goethe  : 


:  Gegenwarc  mit  Glficlt 
aun  Euce  Kinder  dichten 

-,  Raflber-,  und  Gespen 


Roland  barned  this  by  heart,  and  wished  to  know  more  of 
Goethe.  ^         , 

In  their  quiet  walks  Erich  often  repeated  the  poetry  of  Goethe, 
in  which  not  a  mere  human  soul,  but  Nature  herself  seems  to 
find  expression. 

The  lofty  spirit  of  Goethe  was  now  united  to  the  calm  and 
considerate  judgment  of  Franklin,  to  Hiawatha  and  Crassus. 

Roland  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  elemental  power  of  the 
master-spirits  in  whose  sphere  he  lived.  When  he  and  Erich 
were  in  the  right  mood,  and  fitting  occasion  was  offered,  Erich 
could— thanks  to  his  retentive  memo  17— furnish  Roland  with 
extracts  from  the  classical  poets  of  antiquity  as  well  as  those  of 
his  own  Fatherland.  This  revealed  to  Roland  the  twofold  basis 
of  all  life,  and  made  him  long  for  that  which  is  genuine  and 
abiding.  , 

One  day  Erich  and  Roland  sat  by  the  border  of  a  field,  and 
saw  a  hare,  which  would  nibble,  and  then  run  and  nibble  agam, 
and  Roland  said :  . .      ,        l 

"  Timid  little  hare !  and  why  shouldn't  he  be  timid,  when  he 
has  no  means  of  attack  or  defence,  and  can  do  nothing  but  run 

Erich  nodded,  and  the  boy  continued : 

"  Why  is  the  dog  the  enemy  of  the  hare  ?" 
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"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"I  mean  that  it's  very  easv  lo  see  why  dogs  and  foxes  are 
enemies,  for  they  can  both  bice;  but  the  dog  hates  the  hare 
and  runs  after  it,  and  the  poor  httle  thing  can  do  nothing  but 
jump  and  run.     I  don't  understand  that." 

With  all  his  learning,  Erich  often  found  himself  in  a  predica- 
ment from  which  there  was  no    escape  but  conjecture,  so  he 

"  I  think  that  in  its  wild  state  the  dog  finds  its  chief  food  in 
destroying  harmless  and  unprotected  animals,  as  the  fox  does 
too.  The  dog  is  nothing  but  a  tame  cousin  of  the  fox,  and  cul- 
tivation has  changed  his  nature  only  so  far  that  he  kills  hares 
but  does  not  eat  them.  Animals  that  hve  on  plants  live  in  the 
open  air;   beasts  of  prey  live  in  dens." 

The  boy  did  not  speak  for  some  time  :  then  he  said  suddenly : 

"Wonderful!"  ' 

"What  is  wonderful?" 

"  You'll  laugh  at  me,  but  I've  just  been  thinking"— and  a 
pleasant  smile  passed  over  his  face,  dimpling  cheek  and  chin — 
"  yes,  it  is  so.  Wild  animals  have  no  regular  meal-time,  they 
eat  all  day  long ;  but  we  men  have  accustomed  dogs  to  eat  only 
at  stated  times." 

"Certainly,"  replied  Erich.  "When  civilization  begins,  men 
learn  to  divide  their  life  into  regular  intervals  of  time." 

Then  Erich,  without  long  or  perplexing  details,  told  his  pupil 
what  it  is  to  measure  time,  and  to  bring  the  universe,  even  the 
whole  starry  heavens,  into  rhythm  with  the  Ufe  of  man. 

It  will  hardly  be  believed,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  from 
the  time  of  this  conversation,  which,  beginning  with  the  small 
and  readily  comprehensible  reached  toward  the  limits  of  the  uni- 
verse, Erich  and  Roland  determined  on  having  stated  hours  for 
study;  the  boy  would  have  no  more  unregulated  time.  What 
had  formerly  seemed  tyranny  to  hith  was  now  law  which  he  him- 
self had  made. 

But  a  few  weeks  had  passed  before  Roland  relinquished  his 
dearest  comrades  for  the  sake  of  Erich.  It  was  quite  natural 
that  they  should  be  accompanied  by  the  dogs  in  their  wander- 
ings over  field  and  hill  and  to  the  castle.  Erich  was  always 
ready  to  agree  to  every  request  of  his  pupil,  but  there  was  al- 
ways a  troublesome  companion  from  whom  it  was  difficult  to  be- 
come separated,  for  Roland  never  went  out  without  taking  one 
of  his  dogs  with  him,  and  it  was  impossible  to  fix  the  boy's  at- 
tention, for  his  eyes  were  continually  wandering  involuntarily  to 
his  dog.  The  dog  would  always  be  looking  at  his  master,  want- 
ing notice,  and  the  boy's  thoughts  would  be  jumping  about  like 
hi?  dog.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Erich  succeeded  in  per- 
suading him  to  leave  the  animals  at  home.     He  did  not  directly 
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order  him  to  do  as  he  wished,  but  often  said,  when  asked  cer- 
tain questions,  that  it  was  impossible  to  answer  them  while  one 
had  to  be  thinking  about  what  the  dog  was  doing,  and  watching 
him  jump.  When  Erich  had  repeated  this  process  several 
times  Roland  left  the  dogs  at  home,  and  knew  from  the  way  in 
which  his  questions  were  answered,  how  Erich  was  rewardmg 
him  for  his  self-denial.  Erich  led  his  pupil  mto  all  the  domains 
of  science,  but  was  careful  not  to  give  him  too  much  at  once. 
He  would  often  promise  to  explain  to  him  at  a  future  time,  and 
encourage  him  to  follow  his  own  thoughts.  .  .  .   ■  , 

In  the  vineyard  grow  the  clustering  grapes  m  which  are  col- 
lected and  transformed  all  the  elements  wafted  in  the  air  or  lying 
quietly  in  the  ground ;  but  more  imporWnt  than  all  is  the  undu- 
lating current  that  bears  to  the  fruit  an  imponderable  strength, 
a  mysterious  fragrance.  Day  and  night  the  fruit  is  growmg; 
sunshine  and  cooling  dew,  rain  and  storm,  and  even  hail  come 
upon  it,  and  yet  the  plant  steadily  develops  to  its  maturity. 

Who  can  say  that  all  which  Erich  fostered  in  Roland  grew 
and  bloomed  at  one  particular  day  or  hour?  And  yet  uninter- 
mitting   persistence    is   the  mysterious   and   yet  obvious  lorce 

"S-^Tm^nii^-d  evening,  Roland  and  Erich  were  present 
when  the  lawns  were  irrigated,  and  the  trees  and  flowers  were 
watered,  and  the  aid  which  they  thus  gave  to  another  growth  than 
theirs-for  they  would  sometimes  assist  the  gardeners-gave 
themafeeling  of  satisfaction ;  they  seemed  to  be  domg  acts  ot 
benevolence  in  thus  furthering  the  growth  of  shrub  and  flower, 
and  aiding  the  day  and  night  in  their  task  of  refreshing  the 

^^Roiand  once  said,  timidly,  "Will  you  tell  me  why  thorns 
erow  on  the  stems  of  roses  ?'^ 

"Whv?"  replied  Erich.  "Certainly  not  that  men  may 
prick  thimsel.es.  Bees  and  butterflies  do  not  get  hurt  by  the 
fhorns  of  the  rose,  nor  by  the  prickles  of  the  th.stle ;  they  draw 
honey  and  pollen  from  the  calyx  of  the  flam.  Nature  has  not 
directed  her  powers  with  reference  to  tie  muscular  system  of 
men  nor  generally  in  such  a  way  as  to  mjure  men.  Everything 
existi  for  itself,  and  tor  us  only  so  far  ai  we  know  how  to  use 
and  enjoy  it.  But,  Roland,"  said  he,  thinkmg  that  the  boy 
did  not  quite  undetatand  this,  "your  question  was  badly  put. 
'  Why  ?'  '  For  what  purpose  ?'  These  are  questions  for  us,  not 
for  rosebushes."  ...  ,  , 

The  park  and  garden  were  in  bloom  A  1  w^  made  ready 
and  in  waiting  for  its  master's  return.  And  in  Roland,  too,  had 
a  garden  been  planted  and  fostered.  What  thought  will  one 
day  be  the  master  of  this  garden  ?  and  will  these  fruits  and 
flowers  refresh  their  owner's  felloxv-beings  ? 
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The  nightingales  had  become  silent  in  the  park,  the  sl^.^^uu 
odor  of  the  blossoms  had  fled ;   everywhere  was  silent  growth. 

And  although  the  days  were  passed  in  intellectual  activity, 
in  the  quiet  nights,  Roland  and  Erich  wandered  together  among 
the  hills,  and  looked  at  the  moonlit  landscape,  where,  on  one 
side,  the  mountains  cast  their  shadoivs,  and  the  sharply-defined 
moonlight  slept  among  the  vineyards  and'  shimmered  in  the 
stream,  and  the  stars  glittered  ove"rhead.  An  atmosphere 
of  silent  rapture  lay  upon  the  landscape,  and  the  wanderers 
breathed  it  silently,  hardly  caring  to  speak.  These  were 
hours  of  deepest  blessedness,  during  which  the  soul  wished 
.or  nothing  but  to  breathe,  see,  dream  with  open  eyes,  and  be 
conscious  of  the  fulness  of  the  nature  within,  and  of  the  power 
silently  yet  mightily  streaming  upon  the  soul  from  without. 

The  vine  draws  from  the  earth,  draws  from  the  air,  and  at 
such  hours  there  ripens  in  the  soul  both  that  which  it  draws  by 
Its  own  ineffable  powers  from  itself,  and  that  which  s 
from  Nature  which  en   ' 


CHAPTER   XII. 
PLEASURES  AND  PAINS  OF  THE  CHASE. 

ERICH  was  very  careful  not  to  change  Roland's  naturally 
bold  and  determined  disposition  into  one  that  would  be 
sentimental  and  brooding.  During  the  intervals  of  study,  he 
gave  the  boy  regular  bodily  exercise  in  fencing,  vaulting,  riding, 
swimming,  and  rowing.  It  was  fortunate  for  Erich  thai  no  other 
teacher  was  needed,  for,  by  instructing  his  pupil  in  such  exer- 
cises he  obtained  new  power  over  him,  and  was  alwa>-s  n-ith  him. 

With  Fassbender's  aid  he  also  taught  Roland  surveying  in 
the  open  air.  Fassbender  was  very  skilful  at  this,  but  had 
a  certain  cringing  manner  of  dealing  with  Roland  that  was  very 
irritating  to  Erich.  Once  when  lie  said  that  he  would  tell 
his  friend  Knopf  how  industrious  and  clever  Roland  had  oe- 
come,  the  boy  shook  his  head,  and  was  much  displeased.  It 
was  evident  that  he  did  not  wish  to  hear  anything  more  about 
Knopf;  perhaps,  too,  he  remembered  something  which  he  did 
not  wish  Erich  to  know. 

Erich  prepared  a  shooting-place  for  Roland.  He  did  not  wish 
to  withdraw  him  from  his  customary  life  in  the  open  air,  or  from 
his  habits  of  wandering  about;  but  he  steadily  maintained  that 
outdoor  exercise  should  only  be  taken  after  mental  exertion. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  which  he  met,  was  in  attempt- 
ing to  moderate  Roland's  love  of  hunting.  Erich  did  not  desire 
to  entirely  suppress  it,  but  to  bring  it  within  proper  bounds.    As 
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il  v/as  now  Summer,  the  only  game  was  wild  rabbits ;  and  the 
Krischer  came  to  invite  Roland  to  hunt  with  hira.  His  former 
teachers  had  always  allowed  the  boy  to  go  alone  with  the 
Krischer;  but  now  Erich  accompajiied  him,  and  had  a  new 
pleasure  as  they  walked  through  the  vine-hills. 

Erich  was  more  than  usually  attentive  when  he  heard  the 
Krischer  say  that  Manna,  even  when  she  was  a  little  child,  hardly 
a  grown  girl,  had  been  not  only  a  bold  rider,  but  had  always 
hunted  in  company  with  her  father,  and  was  untamable  in  her 
iviltiness.  Rose  and  Thistle  had  once  been  her  dogs;  and  even 
now  when  anybody  said  "Manna,"  the  dogs  would  prick  up 
their   ears  and  look  around  as  if  they  thought  that  she  was 

Erich  would  willingly  have  asked  how  it  happened  that  a 
young  girl  who  had  enjoyed  hunting  so  much,  and  had  been  so 
bold  and  courageous,  should  now  be  living  like  a  penitent  in  the 
convent.  How  incompatible  the  two  pictures  seemed ! — this 
one,  a  girl  with  a  gun  and  followed  by  do^,  that,  a  winged 
apparition.  But  he  was  careful  not  to  ask  Roland,  and  acted 
toward  the  Krischer  as  if  he  had  known  it  all  before. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  had  given  Roland  his  two  favorite  dogs, 
Rose  and  Thistle.  They  were  small,  but  strongly  built,  with 
broad  breasts  and  strong  spines,  and  seemed  to  understand 
how  highly  Roland  valued  them.  The  smaller  of  the  two,  a 
female,  had  red  chops,  and  a  head  that  bore  the  scars  of  many 
battles,  and  kept  licking  Roland's  hands  as  he  told  how  brave 
she  was,  but  dropped  her  head  as  he  remarked  that  she  was  not 
as  obedient  as  her  male  friend.  Thistle.  Thistle  blinked  bash- 
fully at  Roland  with  his  bright  eyes,  as  the  boy  told  Erich  that 
he  could  not  govern  this  dog  except  by  using  English  words,  but 
that  then  he  was  very  tractable.  If  he  said:  "Zurl\ck  1"  Thistle 
would  look  at  him  as  if  deaf;  but  as  soon  as  hecried  out,  "  Go 
back  !"  the  dog  would  follow  close  at  his  heels. 

As  they  were  passing  an  oak  whose  branches  were  within 
reach,  RoLind  took  a  twig,  and  shaking  it  over  the  dog,  said  in 
English,  "  Hang !"  Thistle  sprang  into  the  air,  seized  the  twig 
with  his  sharp  teeth,  and  clung  to  it  till  Roland  told  him  to  let 
go  of  it.  Rose  performed  the  same  trick,  and  even  excelled  her- 
self, for  she  whirled  round  two  or  three  times  as  she  hung  in 
the  air,  and  then,  with  a  skilful  tug,  broke  the  switch  and  brought 
it  to  Roland. 

The  boy  and  the  dogs  were  very  happy  with  each  other;  and 
the  dogs  knew  where  diey  n'crc  going. 

When  they  reached  the  Krischer's  house,  the  two  ferrets  were 
placed  in  a  basket ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the 
forest,  Roland  took  the  little  yellow,  snake-like  animals  out,  put 
muzzles  on  them  and  caressed  them.     They  entered  the  thicket 
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and  found  fresh  burrows.  Nets  were  placed  at  the  opening,  the 
ferrets  sent  into  the  hole,  and  Roland  was  delighted  to  see  how 
skilfully  Erich  fastened  the  nets  with  wooden  pegs  which  he 
made  of  twigs.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  ferrets  entered,  a  whir- 
ring sound  was  heard,  and  the  rabbits  came  out  into  the  nets, 
where  the  dogs  worried  them  to  death. 

The  ferrets  were  sent  in  again,  and  the  huntsmen  placed 
themselves  before  the  opening  and  shot,  Roland  missed— Erich 
hit. 

Erich  would  not  say  anything  in  regard  to  the  cruelty  of  net- 
ting the  animals,  and  letting  the  dogs  bite  at  their  eyes  and 
tear  them  till  the  poor  things  gave  their  last  gasp ;  for  he  him- 
self was  sportsman  enough  to  disregard  this.  The  Krischer 
lightened  this  cruelty,  by  continually  scolding  at  the  devilish 
rabbits  that  nibble  and  destroy  the  young  vines,  and  the  best 
of  the  crops.  He  gave  a  very  comical  imitation  of  a  peasant 
rushing  about  with  a  stick  after  a  rabbit,  and  shrieking:  "  I've 
got  ye  at  last,  ye  damned  beast." 

Rose  was  sent  into  the  next  hole,  and  soon  a  bark  like  that 
of  a  fox  was  heard  underground.  Erich  himself  was  excited,  and 
they  all  stood  still,  watching.  Then  Thistle  was  placed  in  the 
hole ;  and  he  barked  too,  but  no  fox  appeared.  Rose  came  out 
presently  with  her  muzzle  covered  with  blood,  looked  at  thS 
sportsmen,  and  ran  back  again.  They  heard  a  whimpering  and 
barking;  and  at  last  the  dogs  came  out  covered  with  blood,  but 
still  no  fox  appeared.    They  waited  a  long  time,  but  it  would  not 

"They've  choked  him,"  said  the  Krischer  triumphantly. 
"  We  won't  fight  him  any  more." 

Roland  was  filled  with  tenderest  sympathy  for  the  dogs,  but 
the  Krischer  comforted  him  by  saying  that  the  wounds  would 
soon  heal.  Roland  told  the  Krischer  that  he  did  not  understand 
how  the  dogs  could  bite  the  fox  to  death,  when  the  fox  had  such 
sharp  teeth.     The  Krischer  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  Erich 

"  Foxes  bite  sharp,  but  don't  hold  on  long." 

Roland  looked  at  Erich  in  surprise.  This  was  a  man  who 
could  teach  him  everything  ! 

All  Erich's  learning  had  probably  not  impressed  the  boy  so 
much  as  this  one  remark. 

The  ferrets  were  again  sent  into  a  fresh  burroiv,  but  only  one 
came  out :  the  other  had  disappeared.  They  waited  a  long  time, 
and  then  left  the  Krischer  to  watch  for  it,  but  the  second  ferret 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Roland  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss 
of  the  animal,  which  was  so  clever  and  which  he  had  tamed  so 
well.  The  boy  walked  silently  beside  Erich  as  he  told  him  that 
now  the  animal's  liberty  would  be  of  no  use  to  it,  for,  being 
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muizlcd,  it  would  die  nf  hunger.  Suddenly  Roland  opened  the 
basket,  took  out  the  remaining  ferret,  placed  it  on  the  ground, 
and  then  deliberately  shot  it.  He  left  the  dead  animal  lying  in 
the  forest,  and  without  saying  a  word  walked  with  Erich  toward 
home.  He  looked  long  and  sorrowfully  at  his  gun ;  Erich  knew 
that  it  would  be  long  before  its  report  would  be  heard  again. 

But  from  this  time  forward,  Roland  was  sullen  and  silent,  a 
certain  dulness  and  unwillingness  to  be  ruled  took  possession  of 
him  ;  he  was  not  precisely  disobedient,  but  seemed  to  take  no 
interest  in  his  pursuits,  and  often  looked  coldly  at  Erich. 

Erich  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  for  several  days  was 
deeply  troubled.  He  felt  that  he  was  no  longer  new  to  Roland, 
and  that  the  restlessness  natural  to  the  wealthy,  who  soon  tire  of 
that  which  presents  no  novelty,  added  to  the  fact  that  Roland 
had  passed  most  of  his  life  In  travelling,  was  engendering  ennui 
and  almost  disgust.  It  was  Erich's  task  to  instruct  him  in  such 
a  way  that  each  new  day  would  be  greeted  with  pleasure,  even 
though  it  brought  nothing  new,  and  was  simply  a  repetition 
of  yesterday. 

One  day  the  Krischer  came,  and  taking  Erich  aside,  said  to 
him : 

"  I've  found  the  ferret  that  ran  away  that  day." 
"Where  is  it?" 

"Out  in  the  woods  starved  to  death  because  of  its  muzzle, 
and  half-eaten  up  by  ants." 

"  We  will  not  tell  Roland  about  it." 

"Certainly  not.     Do  you  know  what  the  ferret's  name  was?" 
"No." 

"  Its  name  was  Knopf.  He  only  called  it  Dominie  when  you 
were  around.  It  often  angered  me,  for  although  Herr  Knopf  is 
superstitious,  awfully  superstitious,  he's  the  best  man  in  the 
world.  He's  spoiled  Roland  with  his  old  fogy  ghost-stories. 
Roland  told  me  as  a  secret,  that  when  he  was  on  the  journey 
that  brought  you  back  by  iriain  force,  he  saw  a  ghost  early  in 
the  morning.  It  came  to  him  in  the  woods,  and  was  a  princess 
out  of  the  story — as  stupid  superstitious  people  call  it  ...  A 
pretty  girl  with  her  hair  all  in  ringlets,  who  spoke  English  .  .  . 
I  wonder  now,  do  ghosts  speak  English  ?  Herr  Knopf  put  that 
in  his  head.  1  don't  want  to  say  anything  against  Herr  Knopf; 
he's  a  good  man,  and  teaches  poor  children  for  nothing,  and 
does  a  great  deal  of  good^but  belief  in  ghosts  and  such  stuff, 
won't  do.  Haven't  you  noticed  how  bad  Roland  looks?  I  be- 
lieve that  it's  all  owing  to  his  taith  in  ghosts.  Drive  it  all  out 
of  his  head  if  you  can." 

Erich  did  not  believe  that  this  was  the  cause  of  Roland's  long- 
continued  iU-humor;  but  it  troubled  him  to  think  that  Roland 
had  preferred  the  Krischer  to  him  as  a  confidant  in  this  matter 
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But  he  would  not  intrude  himself  on   the  boy,  or  dislurb  him ; 
he  would  wait  patiently  till  the  cloud  passed  away. 

CHAPTER   XIII. 
NEW  WINE,   NEW   MUSIC,   AND  NEW  GLORY. 

THE  Doctor  had  called  now  and  then,  hut  only  for  a  brief 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time.  He  praised  Erich  for  having 
taken  such  good  care  of  Roland,  and  for  having  devoted  himself 
so  exclusively  to  him ;  he  didn't  mean,  either,  to  interrupt  in 
the  least,  the  geriial  flow  of  their  daily  intercourse  by  any  intru- 
sion of  himself 

But  as  he  was  now  at  hand,  Erich  held  fast  to  him  and  ex- 
pressed his  anxiety  about  Roland,  who  was  looking  so  pale  that 
Erich  feared  he  was  getting  ill. 

"So,  sol"  cried  the  Doctor.  "Has  it  come  already?  I'm 
glad  that  it  has  broken  out  so  soon  and  so  unmistakably." 

"What  now?     What's  the  matter?" 

"  It's  all  right — all  as  it  should  be,  my  dear  young  friend. 
Simply  a  cold  ;  I  generally  call  it  the  May-cold.  But  be  care- 
ful I  Roland  was  born  a  hunter,  and  I  feared  you  were  try- 
ing to  make  a  collector  of  pebbles  or  beetles  out  of  him.  I 
understand  you,  you  would  bring  him  to  take  a  deeper  hold 
upon  life  ;  but  there  lies  the  danger  too — he  may  take  it  too 
seriously,  while  the  best  thing  for  our  life  is,  that  we  take  ic 

Erich  agreed  with  him;  he  asserted  that  he  was  far  from 
seeking  to  make  a  model  youth  of  Roland — one  who  is  evidently 
just  what  he  ought  to  be.     The  Doctor  went  on : 

"What's  the  matter  with  our  stripling  now  is,  as  I  said,  the 
May-cold.  In  every  new  situation,  notwithstanding  all  the  hap- 
piness in  life— -a  change  of  calling,  marriage,  in  which  one's 
former  independence  is  given  up  after  a  few  weeks  which  are 
the  blossoming-time — a  chilly  spell  comes  on,  just  as  out  tliere 
in  nature  in  the  May  season.  It's  said  that  it  comes  from  the 
Alps,  from  the  melting  of  the  glaciers ;  perhaps  it  is  the  melting 
of  ghiciers  in  the  sou!.  At  any  rate,  it's  the  last  battle  of  Win- 
ter with  Summer — a  battle  of  the  spirit  of  loneliness  with  the 
social  spirit.  Don't  be  concerned  about  '  Let  thest  chill 
saint-days  pass  over  the  youth,  and  all  will  be  veil  aga  n  Give 
way  to  him  freely  at  this  time ;  it's  the  feel  ng  of  con  pulsior 
that's  aroused  in  him.  But  I'll  leave  him  and  ne  He  musi 
be  inade  to  think  that  he's  not  quite  well  la  11  1  Ip  hiir 
and  you  too,  for  then  you  can  indulge  hm  tl  f  eedo  :  ; 
sick  person  may  be  permitted  to  be  wilful,  a  d  one  n  ay  g  ve  ii 
to  him  without  fear." 
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The  Doctor  now  carae  more  frequently.  He  proposed  to 
Ericli,  in  response  to  Weidmann's  invitation,  to  take  Roland  on 
a  visit  of  some  length  to  Mattenheim ;  the  varied  aspect  of  a 
social  life,  bristling  with  industrial  activity  in  all  directions, 
wouid  freshen  up  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Erich  answered  that 
he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  leave  for  so  many  days  the  house 
that  had  been  intrusted  to  his  care.  The  Doctor  agreed  with 
him ;  he  bethought  him,  too,  that  it  would  be  better  for  Roland 
first  to  learn  to  feel  more  at  home  on  the  Rhine.  _ 

After  this,  Erich  and  Roland  frequently  accompanied  the 
Doctor  on  his  rounds,  and  both  of  them  were  thus  brought  into 
more  intimate  contact  with  the  social  life  of  the  Rhineland.  The 
Doctor  declared  that  it  was  not  without  a  good  object  that  he 
thus  led  them  into  the  home-circles  of  the  country,  into  its  inner 
life ;  he  held  it  to  be  a  right  and  proper  aim  of  life  to  seek  to 
make  the  best  possible  wine.  Roland  might  and  ought  to  do 
that  To  offer  Co  the  world  a  good  article  of  wine  was  the  same 
as  Riving  it  a  beautiful  work  of  art  And  if  a  strong  attachment 
for  the  Rhineland  were  implanted  in  RoUnd,  noble  results  would 
flow  from  it,  especially  if  he  were  brought  at  the  same  time  into 
association  with  the  house  ofWeidmann. 

The  Doctor  was  an  excellent  guide ;  he  knew  every  house,  and 
knew  its  occupants  thoroughly,  and  he  weighed  the  character 
of  each  in  nicely-poised  scales— he  brought  out  the  shadows  as 
well  as  the  lights.  From  house  to  house  animating  pictures 
were  presented,  and  from  cellar  to  cellar  refreshing  draughts. 
Tliey  learned  to  drink  as  the  vagrants — on  the  march. 

"  Much  is  said,"  observed  the  Doctor,  "  about  the  decline  ot 
the  race ;  it  seems  to  be  a  long  sickness,  but  at  any  rate  not  a 
very  dangerous  one.  The  people  fight  their  way  and  drink 
their  way  along ;  and  so  it  has  ever  been  and  ever  ivill  be.  If 
the  sun  is  very  hot,  one  must  drink;  if  the  weather  is  disagree- 
able and  damp,  one  must  refresh  himself  with  a  good  drink." 

Tliey  turned  aside  to  a  house  where  the  statue  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  with  a  lantern  in  her  hand,  was  displayed. 

"  Up  there,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  it  is  an  actual  fact  that  pure 
wine  is  made ;  the  occupant  of  this  house  supplies  the  churches 
and  the  heads  of  the  church  with  sacramental  wine.  The  father 
of  the  man  is  a  very  famous  embroiderer  of  church  vestments ; 
his  brother  is  a  respectable  painter  of  sacred  subjects.  If  the 
common  people  do  turn  their  religion  to  their  private  gain,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  sacred  thing  with  them.  The  main  point  is,  we 
must  not  asperse  the  honesty  of  the  believers;  they  should 
therefore  give  us  unbelievers  the  credit  of  honesty  as  well." 
Farther  on  they  came  to  another  house,  and  the  Doctor  said: 
"  There  dwelt  a  lusty  rogue,  who  has,  in  fact,  left  a  ghost  in 
the  house.     He  was  a  wily  old  owl— a  mason  by  trade.     Now, 
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it's  known  that  he  made  himself  a  little  chest  at  the  cabinet- 
maker's, and  fitted  a  key  to  it  at  the  ic«;ksmith's,  and  that  while 
he  was  laying  up  the  walls  of  his  cellar,  when  he  was  alone,  he 
hid  it  in  the  wall  and  stoned  it  in.  It's  thought  that  great  sums 
of  money  are  concealed  in  it ;  and  yet,  perhaps  he  was  rogue 
enough  to  put  an  empty  box  into  the  wall,  so  as  to  cheat  pos- 
terity. The  people  don't  know  whether  to  tear  down  the  hoi^se 
in  search  of  the  box  or  not :  an  empty  box  may  be  found,  and 
then  the  house  is  torn  down." 

The  Doctor  always  gave  his  observations  about  men  and 
things  such  a  turn  as  would  make  them  useful  to  Roland. 

The  Doctor  saluted  a  crafty-looking  old  man,  who  sat  befon; 
his  house,  very  familiarly.  The  man  asked  the  Doctor  whether 
he  would  not  have  another  drop  of  the  "black  eat;"  and  the 
Doctor  followed  him  with  Erich  and  Roland  to  the  cellar,  where 
they  drank  a  fiery  wine  from  a  cask  upon  which,  in  fact,  the 
black  cat  was  couched.  Of  course  it  was  only  an  imitation, 
with  glowing  glass  eyes.  The  old  man  was  very  jovial,  and 
striking  glasses  with  Roland,  he  said: 

"Yes,  yes!  We're  all  mere  bunglers,  compared  with  your 
lather." 

He  praised  Sonnenkamp's  hardness  and  cunning  with  evident 
relish,  and  Erich  looked  anxiously  toward  Roland,  who  mean- 
while seemed  but  little  affected  by  the  old  man's  words.  As 
they  went  away,the  Doctor  said  : 

"  There's  your  true  peasant,  for  your  true  peasant  is  always 
altogether  too  much  of  a  self-seeker ;  he's  always  thinking  only 
of  his  own  advantage — the  rest  of  the  world  may  go  to  ruin. 
Such  a  man  was  the  old  countryman  yonder.  When  his  neigh- 
bors, who  were  working  along  in  a  small  way,  were  hard- 
pressed,  he  lent  them  money ;  and  when  a  bad  year  came,  sud- 
denly foreclosed  upon  them  without  pity,  so  that  the  hillside 
vineyards  which  they  had  cultivated  were  brought  to  public  sale, 
and  now  he's  in  possession  of  the  largest  stock  of  vines  in  the 
neighborhood.     Ah,  he's  a  cunning  old  wretch  !" 

This  story  made  a  much  different  impression  upon  Erich  than 
upon  Roland,  for  the  latter  took  the  roguery  of  the  man  to  be  a 
matter  of  course.  Erich  called  the  Doctor  aside  to  question 
him,  for  he  did  not  understand  how  he  could  be  so  friendly  with 
the  old  man;  he  asked,  too,  whether  the  man  was  respected  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  answer  was  given  with  emphasis,for 
wealth  gives  respectability  in  the  country. 

They  entered  the  house  of  the  ganger,  who  was  truly  "hail 
fellow  well  met"  with  the  whole  country  round.  He  led  them 
through  his  cellar,  and  made  them  drink  many  a  drop  of  wine. 
The  gauger  was  fond  of  telling  good  stories,  which  were  not 
quite  fit  for  the  ears  of  a  youth,  but  the  Doctor  knew  how  to  lead 
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him  off  readily  from  his  bent.  The  ganger  always  had  near  al 
hand  a  loaf  of  white  bread,  which  he  called  his  sponge.  "  With 
straw,"  said  he,  "  our  vin^  are  made  fast,  and  with  this  bread, 
wliich  is  grown  upon  the  straw,  I  tame  down  the  effect  of  wine. 
Water  wastes  one  away,  as  the  nun  said  when  she  washed  her 
veil,  and  then  ate  a  whole  loaf  of  bread.  It  was  reckoned  that 
the  ganger,  in  the  course  of  his  life  thus  far,  had  drank  seventy 
large  casks  of  wine,  but  he  asserted  that  this  was  laying  it  too 
mildly  on  him.     "I've  drunk,"  he  said,  "far  more." 

It  was  a  jovial,  lusty  life  with  which  Erich  and  Roland  were 
brought  into  contact;  and  when  they  returned  to  their  close  work, 
the  consciousness  was  still  in  the  background  of  their  souls,  that 
they  were  living  in  a  joyous  land,  in  which  existence  tlowed 
along  lightly. 

It  was  mid-summer;  then  came  the  cold,  wintry,  blustering 
days,  when  one  begins  to  doubt  of  the  permanence  of  all  things, 
and  yet  the  Summer  is  not  at  an  end  ;  it  must  get  warm  again. 
The  nightingale  became  mute — she  had  not  ceased  altogether 
to  sing — she  still  often  warbled  a  few  tones,  as  from  memory ; 
the  thin  notes  of  the  linnet  or  the  deep  short  calls  of  the  black- 
bird were  more  often  heard.  The  trees  showed  that  the  Sum- 
mer had  reached  its  height,  and  that  it  was  now  receding ;  the 
woods  had  attained  their  growth  for  the  year,  and  now  too  the 
gush  of  song  was  hushed  in  them,  only  the  indefatigable  black- 
cap chirped,  and  the  magpie  chattered. 

Erich  and  Roland  often  rowed  out  upon  the  Rhine,  singing  as 
they  went ;  and  Erich  was  pleased  when  Roland  said  :  "  Yes,  it 
is  time.  Man  can  sing  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  if  he's  in  the 
humor  for  it." 

Erich  nodded;  he  felt  that  a  sense  of  art  and  of  the  superior  free- 
dom of  man  was  springing  up  in  Rolapd :  he  said,  they  would 
now  leave  home  for  a  few  days  on  some  little  trip.  He  proposed 
to  Roland  two  plans :  they  would  stray  off  either  to  Herr  Weid- 
mann's,  of  whom  so  much  had  been  said,  or  to  the  great  musical 
festival  which  was  to  be  held  at  the  garrison-town.  Gayly 
decked  boats  bearing  the  singers  were  stemming  the  current, 
and  were  saluted  at  every  turn  of  the  river  with  discharges  of 
artillery.  Roland  begged  to  go  to  the  festival,  and  he  asked  to 
travel  a  part  of  the  way  afoot ;  for  he  wanted — and  this  time  by 
Erich's  side — again  to  see  the  road  which  he  had  wandered  over 
n  the  night. 

They  went  on  their  way  in  good  spirits,  and  Roland  was  very 
ull  of  talk,  and  related  to  Erich  all  that  happened  to  him. 
rhey  came  to  the  woods ;  Roland  told  him  that  he  had  here 
alien  asleep,  and  had  a  wonderful  dream.  He  blushed  as  he 
;aid  this,  and  Erich  did  not  ask  him  what  the  dream  was.  Ro- 
and  was  silent  and  went  towaid  the  woods. 
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"  There  it  is  !  There  it  is !"  he  cried  abruptly.  "  There  is 
my  porte-monnaie  !  God  be  praised,  it  was  not  stolen  from  me. 
Come,  let's  go  to  the  village  where  the  hostler  is  whom  1  sus- 
pected.    I'll  give  him  all  the  money." 

They  went  to  the  village  :  the  hostler  was  no  longer  there  ; 
he  had  been  drafted  into  the  military  service. 

Roland  was  very  sorry,  and  wrote  down  the  name  of  the  man 
in  his  note -book. 

They  went  on  through  the  country,  which  still  overflowed 
with  the  lusty  life  of  summer :  they  came  to  the  railroad  and 
were  carried  on  their  way  to  the  garrison- town.  There  every- 
thing was  dressed  up  in  gay  bunting.  From  all  directions,  by 
boats  and  by  the  cars,  the  singers  came — men  and  women — 
singing  loudly,  and  heartily  welcomed,  and  Erich,  pleased  with 
the  sight,  said  to  his  pupil : 

"  Look  !  This  is  dl  ours.  Neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  had 
such  festivals  as  this,  nor  any  other  nation  but  us  Germans." 

The  throng  of  people  spent  the  night  in  town,  and  in  the 
morning  they  al!  assembled — hundreds  of  singers,  men  and 
women,  and  a  great  mass  of  listeners — in  the  gayly-deeked  fes- 
tal hall,  where  on  work-days  the  fruit-market  was  held,  ^~hen 
there  ran  a  vague  murmur  among  the  crowd,  the  singers  shook 
their  heads  and  gave  signs  of  anxiety;  and  among  the  listeners 
there  was  a  wavy  motion  and  a  kind  of  seething  process. 

A  man  of  noble  voice  and  of  tried  skill  was  suddenly  taken 

"Look  there  1"  said  Roland;  "  there  sit  some  nuns;  and  these 
are  the  pupils,  all  dressed  as  they  are  in  Manna's  convent.  Oh, 
I  wish  Manna  were  here  !" 

Erich  said  to  Roland  : 

"  Stay  here,  I'll  see  if  I  can  give  any  help.  I  depend  upon  it 
that  you  will  not  leave  this  spot." 

He  went  up  among  the  singers  on  the  platfonn  :  he  placed 
himself  beside  the  Conductor,  and  spoke  earnestly  with  him. 
The  man  kept  passing  to  and  fro  before  them  while  they  were 
talking  together.  Suddenly  all  eyes  were  turned  toward  Erich, 
and  a  buzzing  and  a  murmuring  went  through  the  assembly. 
Ferdinand  the  Conductor  raised  his  baton ;  his  glance,  which 
inspired  and  governed  everything  like  a  charm,  was  bright  and 
pleasant.      Silence  ensued,  and  in  a  winning  voice  he  said: 

"  Our  baritone  is  unfortunately  taken  ill ;  this  gentleman  here 
— he  is  unwilling  to  have  his  name  given — offers  very  obligitigly 
to  undertake  the  solos  of  our  sick  friend.  You  will  join  with 
us  in  gratitude  and  grant  him  your  kind  indulgence,  as  he  has 
not  rehearsed  with  us." 

General  applause  was  the  response. 

The  choral  singing  began,  and  created  deep  c 
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■ioul  of  Roland.  Then  Erich  stood  up— all  hearts  beat.  Rut  at 
the  lirst  tone  he  sent  forth,  every  singer  and  ever;'  listener 
looked  to  bis  neighbor  and  nodded.  It  was  a  voice  so  full,  so 
deep,  so  penetrating,  that  every  one  listened  with  suspended 
breath.  And  when  he  had  ended,  such  a  storm  of  applause 
broke  forth  that  the  hall  seemed  ahout  to  fall  in. 

Erich  sat  down,  the  chorus  and  the  other  solos  followed ;  but 
he  rose  again  and  sang  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  his  voice 
grew  stronger,  and  seemed  to  penetrate  all  hearts  with  increas- 

Buc  among  the  thousands  who  heard  him,  and  felt  the 
echoes  of  that  nianly  voice  in  their  souls,  how  was  it  with  Ro- 
land as  he  listened? 

The  choruses  swelled  up  like  towering  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
as  E'rich  sang,  it  was  as  if  he  stood  upon  a  high  ship  and 
guided  and  governed  all;  and  this  voice  seemed  to  Roland  so 
lo-ingly  near  him,  and  yet  so  high  above  him  I  The  youth  ex- 
perienced that  delicious,  dreamy  pleasure  which  music  brings, 
steeping  the  listener  deep  in  his  own  life,  and  bearing  him 
along  amid  dreams,  until  sunk  in  delicious  melancholy  he  loses 
all  consciousness  of  selt 

Roland  wept.  Erich's  voice  bore  him  up  into  the  mvisible 
worid ;  and  then  the  chorus  began  anew,  and  it  was  as  if  he  was 
born  circling  up  and  up  to  a  heavenly  existence. 

Roland  wanted  to  tell  his  neighbor  who  the  man  was,  for  he 
heard  it  asked  and  guessed  on  all  sides;  but  he  said  softly  to 
himself: 

"  Nobody  knows  him  here  but  me." 

Then  he  turned  his  eyes  again  over  the  cluster  of  maidens 
dressed  in  blue,  and  now  one  of  them  nods  to  him.  Yes,  it's 
she!     It's  Manna! 

He  begged  those  sitting  next  to  him  to  let  him  pass  through : 
he  ivanted  to  go  to  his  sister,  he  wanted  to  tell  her  who  he  was 
who  had  brought  so  much  happiness  to  the  hearts  of  all.  But 
he  was  pointed  back  to  his  seat  with  vehemence;  those  near 
him  scolded  about  the  bold  boy,  who  was  so  unruly  and  wanted 
to  make  a  disturbance. 

Roland  kept  quiet ;  he  let  the  pauses  slip  by,  in  which  he 
might  easily  have  made  his  way  to  Manna. 

The  oratorio  was  finished,  but  the  song  of  jubilee,  in  which 
the  whole  throng  participated,  and  which  was  to  conclude  the 
entertainment,  had  not  yet  been  given.  There  was  3  general 
cry,  that  the  stranger  should  give  his  name. 

"His  name!  His  name!"  was  tossed  and  shrieked  from  a 
thousand  lips. 

The  Conductor  bowing  pleasantly  to  Erich,  who  was  hesita- 
ting, rose  again  by  his  desk,  and  all  cried  out: 
15 
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Erich  rose,  and  said  with  a  subdued  voice ; 

"My  heartfelt  thanks.  It  was  in  the  service  of  God,  in  the 
service  of  the  sacred  art  that  I  appeared  here,  and  as  I  do  not 
wish  that  the  emotion  which  this  work  excites  in  you  should  be 
invaded  by  the  sound  of  a  stranger's  name,  1  am  reluctant  to 
give  you  mine." 

Name  1"      was    again    the  cry   from    the   whole 


n  called  Doctor  Doumay." 

"A  flourish  !  a  flourish  of  trumpets  !"  they  cried  on  all  sides 
to  the  orchestra,  and  the  orchestra  sounded  a  triple  flourish.,  and 
the  entire  throng  cried  out ; 

"  Hurrah  for  Doctor  Dournay  !" 

Erich  was  almost  torn  to  pieces  ;  his  shoulders  were  bruised 
and  sore  with  the  hearty  slaps  they  had  received.  He  saw 
pressing  around  him  those  who  now  recognized  him,  and  those 
who  wanted  to  know  him. 

The  crowd  broke  up. 

Erich  looked  around  for  Roland,  but  did  not  find  him.  He 
went  out  upon  the  courtyard  before  the  music-hall  and  walked 
around  it ;  he  re-entered  the  hall ;  ail  was  noise  and  confusion, 
for  they  were  preparing  the  tables  for  the  feast.  He  stayed 
there  some  time,  for  he  felt  sure  that  Roland  had  lost  himself  in 
the  crowd,  and  would  now  return  thither. 

At  last  Roland  came :   his  cheeks  glowed. 

"It  was  she!"  he  said.  "I  went  with  her  and  her  com- 
panions to  the  boat ;  they  are  gone  already.  Oh,  Erich,  what  a 
grand  thing  it  is  that  she  was  present  and  heard  you  sing ! 
And  she  said  that  you  ought  not  to  be  so  irreligious,  when  you 
sing  so  piously.  She  told  me  not  to  tell  you,  but  she's  a  little 
cheat,  and  really  wanted  me  to  tell  yon.  And  oh,  Erich,  Lina 
the  Justice's  daughter  was  among  the  singers  too ;  and  there  was 
the  Architect  too :  they  went  away  arm-in-arm  ;  they  knew  you 
at  once,  but  they  did  not  betray  you.  Oh,  Erich,  how  you  did 
sing  I  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  you  could  fly  too ;  I  was  all  the 
time  thinking  to  myself— now  you  will  spread  your  wings  and 
fly  away." 

The  youth  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement. 

One  of  the  managers  of  the  festival  came  to  them  and  invited 
Erich  and  his  brother — as  he  took  Roland  to  be — to  remain  to 
the  banquet,  and  to  take  a  seat  beside  the  conductor  of  the  per- 
formance. 

Others  who  knew  him  came  from  this  side  and  that ;  and 
many  strangers  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  him. 

A  photographer,  one  of  the  solo  singers,  begged  Erich, 
before   he   went   to   the   table,    to    let   him   photograph  him ; 
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for  all  the  singers— a  hundred  or  more— would  want  to  have 
his  picture. 

Erich  thanked  them  all  for  their  friendly  advances,  and  with 
the  next  boat  was  on  his  way  to  the  Villa. 

Roland  had  gone  to  the  cabin  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 
Erich  sat  alone  upon  the  deck,  and  began  to  be  troubled  in 
mind  because  be  had  brought  himself  out  so  publicly.  But  he 
said  to  himself:  "  There  axe  moments  when  our  powers  are  not 
our  own,  and  when  we  cannot  determine  for  ourselves  what  we 
shall  do.     1  have  done  what  I  was  obliged  to  do." 

When  they  arrived  at  the  station,  Roland  had  to  be  awakened. 
He  had  to  be  almost  carried  into  the  ferry-boat ;  his  wits  were 
so  turned  about,  that  he  did  not  seem  to  catch  any  recollection 
of  what  had  passed. 

When  they  had  at  last  landed,  Roland  said  : 

"Erich,  your  name  is  now  known  to  tliousands  and  thousands 
of  men ;  you  have  become  very  famous." 

Roland,  who  had  never  taken  to  singing  before,  now  sang  all 
along  the  way  a  melody  from  the  piece  they  had  heard. 

At  the  Villa,  letters  from  Erich's  mother  at  the  University 
city,  afld  others  from  Sonncnkamp  at  Vichy,  awaited  them, 
Erich's  mother  wrote  that  he  must  not  mind  it  if  he  should 
hear  the  reproach  that  he  had  lightly  and  foolishly  sold  his 
genius ;  people  were  only  vexed,  and  partly  with  reason,  because 
he  had  gone  away  so — without  leave-taking. 

Erich  laughed  ;  he  knew  right  well  that  at  the  black-table,  as 
it  is  called,  of  the  club-house,  where  year  in  and  year  out  the 
shiny  oil-cloth  is  spread  upon  the  dirty  table-cover,  people  spent 
their  witty  phrases  on  him.  It  seemed  to  him  incomprehensible 
that  he  couid  ever  have  thought  it  possible  to  spend  his  little 
day  of  life  or  enjoy  the  serenity  of  its  evening-hour  there. 

Sonnenkamp's  letter  left  a  quite  diflerent  impression  upon  him, 
for  Sonnenkamp  authorized  Erich,  in  case  he  thought  it  advi- 
■  sable,  to  set  out  alone  with  Roland  and  come  to  him  at  Biarriti, 

"  It  is  also  gratifying  to  his  father,  that  you  have  been  received 
with  so  much  honor ;  the  nuns  who  accompanied  Manna  said,  of 
coiirse,"itwasnotjudiciou5inyou  to  come  out  so  publicly." 

Erich  looked  about  him  with  a  troubled  air.  The  sense  of 
dependence  and  sei*vitude  came  upon  him.  He  had  devoted 
his  whole  personality  to  the  service  of  Sonnenkamp,  and  he 
must  in  every  act  or  omission  place  before  himself  the  question, 
whether  that  course  will  suit  his  master. 

All  the  rest  of  the  day  was  strewn  with  ashes,  and  instead  of 
the  high  feelings  with  which  he  had  before  been  animated,  he 
now  felt  a  vague  sense  of  depression  in  his  souL 
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AGAIN  the  days  passed         q        1    b  t  k      d 

ation.     One   day   the   K       h       c  d   b     t,  d   th  t 

Roland  would  make  good  h     p    m  d    I       h       t 

the  whole  Villa  from  top  to  b  t    m 

"  What  do  you  wish  that  f  k  d  E     h 

"I  would  hke  to  see  just  1        11    h        1    1  d 

what  they  do  with  so  much  j 

It  was  a  cunning  glance  i  1     h  <li     k   scl       th  f  th 

corners  of  his  eyes.     Erich  g         pm  Hasbtt 

send  a  servant  with  them,  b      h  t  h  m    If    h       as     1  ttl 

suspicious  of  the  Krischer;  hdd      thktl  h        I 

with  Roland.     He  did  not  k  hy     b      h     t        d  tl    t  th 

manner  the  Krischer  kept  ctlyb  frwdhd 

tinction  between  wealth  and  p       t)       gh  f  ae  R  1     d 

They  wandered  on  from  floo         fl  d  th     k   sch  1 

hardly  dared  to  set  down  hf  islj         jghlf 

himself: 

"  Yes,  yes,  all  this  a  man         h       f  )        Wh  t 

a  man  have  for  money  !" 

In  the  great  music-room  the  Krischer  clnnbcd  upon  the  stage 
and  called  down  to  Erich  and  Roland : 

"Captain,  will  you  let  me  ask  a  question?" 

"  Certainly,  if  I  can  answer  it." 

"Tell  me  truly,  and  on  your  honor,  what  would  you  do,  if 
you — you  are,  in  fact,  a  liberal-minded  man  and  a  friend  of  the 
people — what  would  you  do  if  you  were  the  owner  of  this  house, 
and  so  many  millions  besides?" 

The  voice  of  the  Krischer  was  a  sonorous  one,  and  reverbe- 
rated in  the  great  hall. 

"What  would  you  do  ?"  asked  the  Krischer  again.  "  Don't 
you  know  an  answer  ?" 

"  It's  not  necessary  that  !  should  give  you  an  answer?" 

"Well,  well;   it's  aU  clear  enough." 

He  came  down  from  the  stage,  and  said; 

"My  business  is,  as  you  know,  to  keep  watch  over  the  fields ; 
and  so  I  must  keqj  on  the  go  ail  night,  and  it's  as  if  an  evil  spirit 
had  taken  hold  of  me — I  can't  get  rid  of  it.  I  keep  thinking  and 
thinking  to  myself,  what  would  you  do,  now,  if  you  had  so  many 
millions  ?  It  makes  me  almost  wild — I  can't  get  rid  of  it ;  and, 
as  it  seems,  you  don't  know  any  answer  either." 
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"What  would  you  do?"  asked  Erich,  "Don't  you  know 
anything  about  it  ?" 

"If  I  had  a  great  deal  of  money,"  answered  the  Krischer, 
with  a  cunning  laugh,  "I'd  first  beat  the  district  judge  to  a  jelly, 
if  it  cost  a  thousand  florins — it's  worth  it." 
"But  then— ?" 

"  And  then— then  I  don't  know  what  I'd  do." 
Erich  looked  toward  Roland.  Dismayed,  with  lustreless  eyes 
and  compressed  lips,  Roland  gazed  up  to  him.  The  naivete 
of  wealth,  as  Knopf  had  termed  it,  seemed  disturbed— prema- 
turely stirred  up.  The  mischief  could  not  now  be  undone,  and 
yet  Roland  was  not  ripe  enough  to  make  a  clear  way  out. 

Erich  said  to  Roland  in  English,  that  it  was  all  clear  to  him, 
but  that  it  wasn't  possible  to  give  a  just  answer  to  an  uncultiva- 
ted mind. 

"  Is  his  question  then  a  senseless  one  ?"  replied  Roland  in  the 
same  language. 

Erich  was  mute,  for  he  dared  not,  for  his  own  peace  and 
quiet,  confuse  arid  taint  the  frank,  pure  mind  of  his  pupil. 

"He.hel"  laughed  the  half-wit,  scornfully;  "  now  I'm  clear  of 
it — you  have  it  now.  Standing  or  walking,  you  wdl  hear  the 
question  I've  put,  in  all  the  halls— all  the  rooms.  Very  well  1 
If  you  ever  get  an  answer,  let  me  into  it  too." 

He  put  on  his  hat  and  went  away.  For  all  the  rest  of  that  day 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  Roland's  attention  fixed  upon  any 
thing.  Roland  sat  in  his  room  alone.  Late  in  the  night,  when 
Erich  had  already  been  asleep,  he  heard  him  in  the  library- 
room  ;  he  had  gone  to  fetch  something. 

Erich  let  him  take  his  way :  then  he  went  to  the  lilDrary  and 
found  that  Roland  had  taken  away  the  Bible.  He  probably  was 
reading  the  parable  of  the  rich  young  man ;  the  seed  which  had 
hitlierto  lain  dormant  was  springing  up. 

Erich  had  thus  far  worked  along,  quietly  preparing  the  way, 
and  a  power  from  without  had  entered— a  power  that  obeys  no 
rule  or  measure  in  Its  approaches— and  had  awakened  that 
which  ought  as  yet  to  have  slumbered.  But  there  it  was. 
What  is  all  our  teaching — our  well-laid  plans  ?  It  is  just  as 
out  in  nature ;  the  buds  grow  quiedy  in  themselves,  and  a  wild, 
stormy  night  comes  and  breaks  them  open  at  once.  The  wild, 
stormy  night  had  come  upon  Roland.     Erich  could  not  shield 

Early  in  the  morning  Roland  came  to  Erich,  and  said: 
"  1  have  a  favor  to  ask. " 
"  Ask  it,  if  1  can  grant  it." 

"You  can.  Let's  forget  all  about  our  books  lo-day,  and 
come  with  me  to  the  n 
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"Yes  !     I  have  set  my  heart   on  It,      1  will  myself  know  all 
about  it.     Give  me  only  this  one  day  ?" 
"What  then?" 

"  I  will  work  as  the  mason's  apprentices  do  np  there  in  the 
mountain,  and  I  will  cat  nothing  except  what  they  eat  and 
drink,  and  will  trudge  up  and  down  with  burdens  like  them." 

Erich  went  ivith  Roland  to  the  mountain,  but  on  the  wav  he 
said; 

"Roland,  your  purpose  is  a  good  one — I'm  glad  to  see  you 
so  earnest  in  it;  but  think  it  over  again.  You're  not  undertak- 
ing an  equal  task  with  those  up  there;  you're  undertaking  a 
much  harder  one,  you're  not  used  to  it;  a  day  like  this  will  be 
ten  tunes  more  fatiguing  to  you  than  to  them,  for  you  will  set 
about  the  work  under  different  circumstances.  What  is  a  daily 
habit  with  them,  is  new  to  you  and  a  double  burden  ;  and  be- 
sides, you  are  not  equal  to  them,  for  you  bring  muscles  which 
have  been  nursed  and  pampered  for  a  long  time ;  you  come  from 
a  bed  which  they  know  nothing  about,  you  have  tenderly-cared- 
for  hands,  the  strength  you  bring  is  altogether  unequal  to  the 
task.  You  will  not  learn  in  any  such  way,  how  those  poor  people 
feel  who  have  nothing  but  their  own  native  strength  of  limb  to 
sustain  their  lives  with." 

Roland  stood  still  and  asked— it  was  an  echo  from  what  he 
had  read  in  the  night,  for  he  asked  it  with  trembling  voice : 

"  What  shall  I  do,  then,  that  I  may  share  in  the  common  life 
of  my  fellow-men  V 

Erich  was  struck  with  the  tone  and  manner  of  these  words 
He  could  not  tell  Roland  how  happy  he  felt ;  for  he  was  at  that 
mstant  sure  m  heart,  that  a  soul  which  has  willed  what  these 
words  of  Roland's  implied,  which  has  borne  and  cherished  the 
purpose  in  itself,  can  never  more  go  astray,  can  never  lose  its 
hold  upon  the  common  heart  of  men— its  sense  of  a  like  dutv 
and  destmy.  He  forced  himself  meanwhile  to  speak  his  mind 
and  said  : 

"  My  dear  Roland"— it  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  called 
hun  dear  Roland—"  the  world  is  a  great  system  of  work,  the 
same  task  IS  not  laid  upon  every  one;  but  upon  every  one  is 
laid  the  duty  to  feel  as  the  brother  of  his  fellow-men  and  to 
consecrate  himself  as  the  keeper  of  himself  and  his  brother 
What  we  can  do  isonly  to  be  ready,  to  hold  ourselves  ready  and  to 
make  ourselves  ready,  as  often  as  the  call  of  our  brother-man 
comes  to  us,  to  stand  by  his  side  with  a  helpinghand.  The 
task  which  you  will  have  some  day,  is  not  like  that  of  the  man 
yonder  who  is  carrying  stones  and  mortar ;  your  task  is  a  harder 
one,  but  also  a  more  blessed  one.  Come.  A  time  has  come 
when  you  can  see  much  and  learn  much." 
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OVER   THE    WORLn    A'STi    OVER    LIFE, 

IT  is  told  in  the  Bible,  how  the  youthful  Isaac  went  by  the 
side  of  his  father,  the  patriarch  Abraham,  to  the  moun- 
t^iin  where  the  sacrifice  was  to  be  made.  The  boy  walked  on 
in  silence,  thinking  to  himself,  till  finally  he  asked: 

' '  But  where  is  the  victim  ?" 

He  did  not  know  that  it  was  he  himself. 

Thus  Roland  walked  by  the  side  of  Erich,  thinking  quietly 
to  himself  He  had  been  willing  to  sacrifice  himself:  the  sacri- 
fice ivas  refused.     What  shall  riow  be  done  ? 

They  sat  down  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  they  could  look 
down  upon  the  country  lying  below.  The  odor  of  the  thyme 
was  breathed  about  them.  Erich  took  his  pupil's  hand  in  his 
own,  and  began : 

"  It  must  now  come,  i  could  wish  that  it  might  come  upon 
you  later ;  you  ought  to  have  been,  for  a  long  time  yet,  free 
from  this  question,  to  have  approached  it  from  a  different  direc- 
tion.    But,  now,  do  you  know  what  wealth  is  ?" 

"Yes;  when  one  has  more  than  he  needs." 

"  How  do  men  get  this  'more  than  needful,'  this  superfluity?" 

"  Through  inheritance  and  labor  !" 

"  Can  a  beast  become  rich  ?" 

"I  think  not." 

"  Certainly  not.  Every  brute,  has  and  is  only  what  it  had 
and  was  at  the  beginning  of  its  existence.  But  let  us  go  further. 
Are  the  men  of  to-day  further  advanced  than  those  of  old  ?" 

"I  think  so." 

"  And  will  men  continue  to  advance  ?" 

"By  what  means?" 
"Through  knowledge." 

"  Is  knowledge — culture,  possible  where  a  man  is  compelled  to 
work  from  morning  to  night  in  order  to  satisfy  his  mere  bodily 

"  How  then  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  labor  for  his  own  im- 
provement and  that  of  his  kind  ?" 

"By  having  his  time  free," 

' '  And  can  he  have  this  freedom  otherwise  than  by  having  an 
accumulation  of  working-power — thai  is  to  say,  of  riches  ?" 

"  Hold  fast,  then,  to  this.     Wealth  is  ^n  accumulation  of  rSr 
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sewed  force,   of  power  which   :io   funlier  labor   is  required  to 

obtain." 

"Wait  a  little,"  said  Roland.     He  looked  down  thoiifflufuUv 

at  last  he  said :  <^  J  > 

"1  have  it.     I  understand  it  now.     Go  on,  please." 
Erich  continued:    "What  ought  the   man   to  do,   who  has 


"I  don't  know." 

"  I'll  tell  you.  It  is  by  having  more  than  common  necessity 
l-Muires,  that  man  attains  to  the  adornment  and  elevation  of 
life,  to  art  and  to  science.  Wealth  alone  renders  the  progress 
of  the  human  race  possible.  That  man  should  first  become  rich, 
IS  the  condition-  of  his  higher  destiny ;  not  till  then  does  he  live 
through  others  or  for  others.  Without  this  accumulation  of  un- 
expended power,  without  riches,  there  can  he  none  of  the  higher 
ideas  of  life,  no  adornment  of  it,  no  science,  no  art.  Wealth 
therefore  affords  both  for  one's  self  and  one's  fellow's,  the  possi- 
bility and  the  assurance  of  the  nurture  and  increase  of  the  higher 
fruits  of  existence.  The  rich  man  is  not  rich  through  himself; 
whatever  of  knowledge,  of  improved  mechanism,  of  inventive 
skill,  of  enterprise,  has  been  brought  to  bear  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  possess  more  than  necessity  requires— all  this  progress 
he  owes  to  others  who  labored  before  him.  The  rich  man 
therefore  is,  in  fact,  not  rich  through  his  own  exertion,  nor,  in- 
deed, for  his  own  benefit ;  he  is  only  a  manager  of  the  accumu- 
lated results  of  labor,  and  he  must  use  them  so  as  to  make  them 
contribute  to  the  elevation  of  man.  Look  yonder,  over  the  out- 
spread fields  and  the  hillsides  covered  with  vineyards !  Whose 
are  they  ?  Here  and  there  lie  landmarks  upon  the  earth,  and 
the  walls  of  division  run  as  traced  by  the  law,  separating  mine 
from  thine ;  no  one  dares  overstep  the  boundaries  of  another 
and  enter  upon  his  domain.  Yet  these  scattered  stones  are  to 
the  mind's  eve  the  stones  of  a  temple,  the  great  temple  of  law 
and  order,  which  protects  mankind.  The  dividing  walls  that  run 
through  the  entire  sphere  of  life  are  not  as  evident  to  the  sense, 
but  they  are  laid  no  less  firmly.  You  dare  not  break  into  that 
which  belongs  to  another— into  the  products  of  his  labor  and  his 
native  vital  force.  Look!  Down  there  the  seaman  steers  his 
ship,  there  the  vinedresser  rakes  the  ground  so  that  the  roots  of 
his  vines  may  drink  up  the  rains ;  the  bird  flies  above  the  stream 
m  quest  of  food,  men  pull  the  oar  or  dig  the  soil,  and  animals 
fly  above  the  earth  or  creep  along  its  surface.  Then  comes  the 
man,  a  tempting  spirit,  and  speaks:  '  Let  others  work  for  thee; 
maintain  thyself  by  their  sweat,  their  bones  are  thine ;  look  not 
upon  them,  regard  them  not,  instead  of  their  toil  do  thou  take 
gold;   gold  does  not  weep,   gold  hungers  not;   it  only  shines 
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When  thou  hast  me  Ihou  canst  sing,  dance,  walk  upon  men's 
heads,  over  their  crackling  arms.  Be  bold.  The  world  is  a  tield 
of  spoil,  each  one  takes  what  he  can  seize.'  So  speaks  the 
tempter.  But  the  spirit  of  true  life  says:  'Thou  art  only  that 
which  thou  art  in  thyself;  whatever  of  earthly  possession  haa 
been  assigned  to  thee  is  indeed  thine,  but  thou  art  not  one  with 
it ;  in  the  morning  it  may  no  longer  be  thine.  To-day,  how- 
ever, it  is  still  thine,  and  thou  mayst  work  with  it  and  produce 
a  thousand-fold,  so  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee  and  thine,  and 
fioseaboutthee.  Artthouonetowhomgeniushasnotbeen  given? 
Let  not  that  dispirit  thee,  be  of  good  heart  and  seek  culture ;  this 
it  is  in  thy  power  to  attain,  and  with  it  comes  all  that  Is  truly 
worth  the  desire,  fame  and  greatness  are  fine  things,  but  not 
every  one  can  achieve  them ;  but  every  one  can  be  a  contented 
man,  active  in  doing  good.  Wealth  is  an  instrument  placed  in 
the  hands  of  many  a  one,  but  it  only  occasionaliy  happens  that 
the  holder  knows  how  to  use  it.  You  cannot  annul  the  ei'ils  of 
the  world,  hunger,  sickness,  and  ail  its  toils,  but  you  may  not 
throw  aivay  the  power  which  does  lie  in  your  hands ;  it  is  youi 
high  duty  to  achieve  with  it  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Be  glad 
then  of  your  wealth,  for  it  gives  you  the  power  to  create  happi- 
ness and  beauty.  First  of  all,  create  joy  and  beauty  in  your  own 
soul,  the  power  to  deprive  yourself,  the  spirit  of  work,  and  hold 
yourself  ready  to  stand  firm  in  yourself  when  external  supports 
are  removed  from  you.  Whoever  places  his  being's  centre 
on  something  outside  of  himself,  upon  which  he  rests  for  sup- 
port, will  fall  to  the  ground  whenever  the  support  gives  way. 
Sland  firm  in  yourself,  keep  the  centre  of  gravity  within  you, 
learn  to  know  and  govern  yourself,  and  to  know  aud  govern  the 
world  around  you.  Now  is  the  time  of  preparation;  you  have 
as  yet  no  duties  toward  others.  Your  duty  is  now,  first  of  all, 
to  yourself.  Keep  your  powers  well  in  hand,  do  not  waste  ;-our 
own  being,  and  if  you  possess  yourself,  you  are  rich  to  eternity. 
If  you  do  not  possess  yourself  you  are  eternally  poor;  and  if 
millions  were  yours,  and  if  in  addition  to  them  you  owned  your- 
self, you  would  indeed  be  the  lord  of  your  wealth." 

They  sat  in  silence  for  a  long  time.  It  is  impossible  to  divine 
in  what  direction  a  thought  once  seized  may  lead,  what  latent 
germs  in  the  soul  it  may  bring  to  development. 

"  I  would  like  to  know,"  began  Roland,  "  how  it  came  about 
that  America  was  discovered." 

Erich  explained  to  the  youth  what  a  revolution  in  thought 
the  great  discoveries  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  made.  Then 
in  a  small  German  city  arose  a  man,  who  proclaimed  and  proved 
that  the  earth  upon  which  we  live  is  not  a  fixed  point,  that  it 
turns  continually  upon  its  axis  and  revolves  around  the  sun. 
The  entire  system  of  thought,  which  had  prevailed  among  men 
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for  thousands  of  years  was  changed  at  once.  We  wander  about 
on  this  ball  which  we  name  the  earth,  we  heiv  and  build,  we 
journey  by  land  and  sea  upon  a  ball  which  keeps  continually 
turning.  How  must  this  thought  have  first  fallen  upon  the 
heart  of  man  !  a  shudder  must  have  run  through  it ;  the  canopy 
of  heaven  was  removed,  there  was  no  longer  a  heaven,  and 
that  old  representation  of  a  king  of  the  world  sitting  up  there : 
heaven  itself,  and  ail  that  n'as  included  in  that  name,  became 
naught  else  than  the  innumerable  ranks  of  stars,  which  move 
according  to  their  own  laws  and  meet  and   pass  in  the   great 

Another. man  came  and  said  :  There  is  no  man  upon  earth, 
who,  sitting  on  his  throne,  comprehends  within  himself  the  in- 
finite mind,  and  is  competent  to  teach  and  determine  what  men 
shall  believe  and  for  what  they  shall  hope.  The  schism  in  the 
Church  broke  out  and  tore  the  system  of  the  world,  as  it  then 
existed  in  men's  minds,  to  tatters. 

And  still  another  ma.n  embarked  with  his  few  comrades,  and 
sailed  to  the  west  and  discovered  a  New  World.  In  our  human 
dwell ing-piace,  there  was  suddenly  opened  an  immeasurably 
vast  space,  in  which  men  lived  to  whom  as  yet  no  report  of  all 
that  we  had  accomplished  had  come;  and  plants,  and  animals, 
and  measureless  forests  and  streams  ivere  there,  and  we  knew 
nothing  of  them. 

Copernicus,  Luther,  and  Columbus — what  these  three  in  com- 
mon and  at  the  same  period  unfolded  to  the  vision,  must  have 
produced  a  revolution  In  the  minds  of  men,  with  which  nothing 
in  our  time  can  be  compared.  Let  us  suppose  that  to-day  some 
one  was  able  to  remove  from  the  world  ail  the  rights  of  private 
property,  so  that  no  man  could  any  longer  claim  anything  as 
his  own — the  revolution  in  the  thoughts  of  men  would  be  no 
greater  than  it  then  was. 

Roland  looked  with  wonder  upon  the  man,  who  had  thus 
placed  him  upon  a  height,  where  all  life  and  being  rolled  forth 
before  his  eyes  new  and  transformed. 

Erich  checked  himself,  lest  he  should  disturb  or  cover  up  the 
evidently  deep  impression  which  thb  revelation  had  made  upon 
his  pupil.  He  questioned  within  himself,  however,  whether  he 
had  not  set  before  the  boy  ideas  and  views  which  he  was  not 
able  to  comprehend.  But  he  comforted  himself  with  reflecting 
on  the  custom  of  the  Church  ;  there  the  youthful  soul  is  brought 
into  contact  with  truths  for  which  he  feels  no  craving  and  which 
he  cannot  as  yet  fully  seize;  the  hope  is  cherished  that  later  in 
life  they  will  recur  to  him.  Ought  we  not,  aie  we  not  obliged 
to  do  the  same? 

Their  quiet  meditations,  as  they  gazed  out  into  the  illimitable 
space,  were  interrupted  by  the  superintendent's  coming  to  them 
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and  announcing  that  a  h  d 

an  urn,  a  chain,  and  a  Eh  h  R         d      p 

whom  this  exhumatiot  h        d  d     pp       d 

from  the  earth  made  a  p  d    np 

What  is  the  -norld  ?         h  A  fi  d      h 

skeleton  of  a  man ;  i  d  fl 

asks — are  there  any  r  d 

tracesof  some  old  forn  d  S     h      L 

How  attentively  Rod  dhEhp        dh 

satisfaction  oier  this  d  h  d        g  C 

Clodnig      Roland  nog         hhgts         h         b  d 

all  his  broodmgs  seen   d       g  t  p        d         b 

serve  this  double  poiv  h  dp 

immersed   in   some   n  h     gh      b  h  n 

thought  comes  the  firist  li  co\ered  up  and  forgotten,     buch  is 
the  buojant  and  happ>  nature  of  the  youthful  mind. 

Roland  aJso  wanted  to  mike  a  collection,  and  Erich  encour- 
aged him  in  It  He  could  here  point  out  a  kind  of  property 
which  represented  the  puie  idea  of  property;  such  accidental 
discoveries  do  not  belong  to  him  who  calls  them  his ;  they  be- 
long to  the  world,  which  derives  from  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
past ;  no  one  dares  claim  them  for  himself  alone.  That  is  the 
pure  unmixed  idea  of  property,  freed  from  all  material  weight, 
and  thus  we  must  look  at  all  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

After  this  incident,  a  calmer  tone  of  thought  seemed  to  settle 
upon  them.  But,  as  they  were  on  their  way  home,  Roland 
asked  again : 

"  Now  tell  me,  Erich,  what  would  you  do,  if  all  this  wealth 
were  your  own.     Do  you  know  the  answer  yet?" 

"Not  with  certainty.  1  think  that  I  would  spend  much  in  ex- 
periments—in attempts  to  help  and  strengthen  suffering  men.  I 
have  hitherto  pondered  much  on  the  subject.  1,  first  of  all, 
asked  myself,  what  is  a  million,  or  many  millions— what  are 
they  worth  ?" 

Erich  checked  himself,  and  Roland  asked ; 

"Have  you  found  it  out  yet?     What  are  they  worth?" 

"  I  have  made  it  clear  to  myself  in  this  way :  To  know  what 
such  sums  include,  1  have  first  asked  myself  how  much  bread 
could  a  man  get  with  a  million ;  and  by  means  of  this  some- 
what childish-sounding  question  I  hit,  as  I  think,  upon  the  right 

"Anditis— ?" 

"  I  sought  to  calculate  how  many  families  a  million  repre- 
sented; that  is,  how  many  families  could  live  upon  a  million. 
That,  I  think,  is  the  road;  I  haven't  reached  its  end  yet,  of 
course.  But,  I  repeat  it,  we  must  first  of  ail  cultivate  in  our- 
selves the  firm  resolution,  in  every  situation  of  life,  to  do  what  is 
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right.  What  the  hour  and  the  circumstance  may  demand  of  us 
no  one  can  determine  in  advance." 

"Keep  always  by  me,  and  help  me  !'' said  Roland.  Erich 
seized  his  hand  and  pressed  it. 

They  returned  in  silence  to  the  Villa. 

CHAPTER  XVf. 

AT  A  GOOD   NLIGHBOK'S. 

AN  accident  often  occurs  which  seems  a  summons.  While 
at  the  castle  they  had  been  speaking  of  Clodwig,  and 
when  they  got  back  to  the  Vjiia,  they  found  that  he  had  sent 
word  that  he  and  his  wife  had  returned  from  the  springs,  and 
would  visit  Roland  and  Erich  on  the  following  day. 

The  sun  had  browned  Clodwig's  face  during  the  summer  trip, 
and  Bella  looked  rejuvenated ;  and  as  she  walked  about  the 
house  and  park  with  her  train  sweeping  the  ground,  she  bore 
no  little  resemblance  to  a  peacock.  As  soon  as  they  arrived, 
Roland  showed  what  he  had  found  at  the  castle  ;  and  his  face 
lighted  up  as  Clodwig  told  him  that  he  ought  to  make  it  the 
biisis  of  a  collection,  which  would  probably  give  him  more 
pleasure  in  his  future  life  than  almost  anything  else.  Roland 
ucdded  to  Erich.  And  Clodwig  said  that  during  his  journey  he 
had  made  several  valuable  acquisitions  which  would  soon  arrive. 
At  the  baths  he  had  had  daily  intercourse  with  a  celebrated 
antiquary,  who  had  once  been  Erich's  teacher. 

Erich  regretted  that  he  had  so  greatly  neglected  Clodwig's 
friendship,  and  had  not  been  to  see  him  before  he  went  away ; 
but  it  was  again  evident  that  Clodwig's  nature  was  not  easily 
ruffled,  for  he  did  not  show  the  slightest  trace  of  sensitiveness  on 
the  subject.  In  this  respect,  good-nature  and  self-confidence 
aided  him  ;  he  readily  pardoned  any  neglect,  and  like  a  man 
accustomed  to  be  wronged,  hardly  gave  a  thought  to  an  injury 
or  slight, 

"You  are  elevated  beyond  the  necessity  of  making  excuses  tc 
me,"  said  he  to  Erich,  taking  his  hand  and  holding  it  as  if 
Erich  had  been  his  son.  "  You  have  cured  me  of  an  egotism  of 
which  I  would  not  have  believed  myself  capable.  Yes,  mj 
young  friend,  you  must  live  your  own  life,  and  let  me  enjoy  tht 
pleasure  of  being  your  neighbor:  good  neighbors  were  not  i 
political  fiction  among  the  ancient  Romans." 

They  pledged  good  neighborly  feeling ;  and  as  the  old  gentle 
man  drank,  he  looked  widi  beaming  eyes  at  Erich, 

As  the  husband  and  wife  prompted  each  other's  memory,  i 
was  pleasant  for  Erich  to  hear  that  during  their  travels  the; 
had  intentionally  made  a  detour  in  order  to  spend  a  night  a 
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the  University  city,  and  visit  his  mother  and  pass  a  day  with 
her.  At  last  Clodwig  allowed  his  wife  to  speak  without  inter- 
ruption, for  she  spoke  earnestly  and  with  deep  feehng  of  the 
life  of  the  noble  lady. 

How  homelike  seemed  the  picture  she  drew  ol  the  corner 
where  the  piano  stood,  and  where  the  beautiful  and  estimable 
lady  sat  working  at  her  fiower-stand.  By  the  wmdow  before 
her  hung  the  pictures  of  the  dead  husband  and  son,  over  which 
a  lock  of  her  grandmother's  blonde  hair  was  framed  and  covered 
with  glass ;  and  at  the  right  and  left  of  this  hung  pictures  m 
pastil  of  her  grand-parents.  She  was  not  melancholy,  but  on 
the  contrary  was  good-humored,  and  ready  at  any  remark  to 
enter  into  conversation.  . 

Bella  told  of  walks  through  the  lovely  valley,  of  their  excur- 
sion to  the  mountain  chapel,  and  Erich  could  almost  hear  his 
mother's  voice;  he  saw  her  sitting  near  this  beautiful  lady,  and 
nodding  approval  to  Clodwig.  Erich  passed  an  hour  of  deep 
and    homelike   pleasure,   listening    to   what   was    said   of  his 

But  Roland  was  not  less  interested,  and  broke  out  with  the 

"And  didn't  she  say  anything  about  me?" 
"She  hardly  spoke  of  her  son  as  much  as  of  you,    answered 
Bella.  ,  .        r       . 

She  turned  again  to  Erich,  and  seemed  never  to  tire  or  /ay  in  g 
how  deeply  she  had  been  interested  by  the  sight  of  a  lady  wlio 
lived  happily  in  a  world  of  her  own,  not  longing  for  a  wider 
sphere,  but  having  her  world  in  herself;  regretting  nothing,  and 
vet  denied  so  much. 

Clodwig  smiled,  for  Bella  was  repeating  the  very  words  which 
he  had  used,  but  she  added  of  her  own  accord ;  .       ;      •  v 

"I  think  that  it  is  only  since  becoming  acquainted  with 
your  mother  that  1  understand  you,  Herr  Captain.  We 
agreed  to  correspond,  but  she  would  not  let  me  bmd  myself 
to  keep  it  up."  .  , 

Erich  was  continually  growing  more  and  more  at  home  with 
Clodwig  and  Bella;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of  his  mother 
was  present,  blessing  their  friendship. 

"But  we  must  not  forget  the  aunt,"  said  Clodwig,  adding 
that  he  had  renewed  an  old  acquaintanceship  with  her  :  he  well 
remembered  the  dazzling  beauty  of  FrUulein  Dournay,  and  what 
an  excitement  was  caused  when  she,  a  commoner,  was  mtro- 
duced  at  Court,  and  received  in  the  best  society.  It  was  said 
that  she  and  Prince  Hubert,  who  died  when  quite  young,  had 
been  deeply  in  love  with  each  other,  and  that  after  his  death 
Fraulein  Dournay  had  steadily  declined  all  offers  of  marnage ; 
but  of  this  Clodwig  did  not  speak. 
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After  dinner,  as  they  were  strolling  in  the  garden,  Bella  said 

"Your  youth  was  beautiful  and  richly  endowed,  but  one 
thing  you  lack." 

"'And  that  is—?" 

"A  sister." 

"  I  would  fain  ticlievc  that  you  were  my  sister,"  replied  Erich 
softly. 

Bella's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground  for  awhiic,  and  then 
she  called  Roland. 

They  went  to  the  castle,  and  Clodwig,  in  the  interest  of  his 
young  friend  Roland,  desired  the  Architect  to  be  very  careful  of 
any  relic  of  antiquity  that  might  be  found. 

They  sat  down  on  a  ressault  of  the  castle,  where  the  Major 
had  caused  comfortable  seats  to  be  placed. 

Ciodwig  walked  with  Roland,  and  Bella  sat  beside  Erich. 
She  was  in  her  idyllic  mood.  She  had  been  at  Paris  and  brought 
back  the  latest  style ;  but  she  said  to  Erich  :  "  How  siily  it  is  in 
us  to  dress  so  extravagantly." 

Then,  without  any  very  apparent  reason,  she  added  how  muth 
she  was  misunderstood.  People  believed  that  she  was  extrava- 
gant, but  nothing  would  give  her  so  much  pleasure  as  to  live  in 
some  well-warmed  and  comfortable  room  in  some  fisherman's 
cottage  by  the  Rhine. 

"And  who's  to  tend  the  fire  to  keep  this  room  warm?" 

Bella  was  shocked. 

"  You're  right ;  we  must  not  be  idyllic." 

Then  there  was  a  long  pause. 

"You  have  become  acquaintedwith  my  niother,"began  Erich; 
"  had  you  known  my  father  you  would  have  liked  him  too," 

"  I  did  know  him.  But  I  thank  you ;  I  know  that  you  wish 
xne  to  share  everything  that  is  yours." 

She  said  this  with  deep  feeling;  her  eyes  shone,  and  she 
looked  at  Erich  in  such  a  way  that  he  dropped  his  eyes.  Pursing 
her  lips,  she  added  : 

"  It  must  seem  strange  to  you— yes,  it  certainly  has  seemed 
so— to  be  regarded  thus  by  me.  Now,  then,  I  see  that  I  must  ac- 
complish a  wish  of  Clodwig's,  since  I  think  that  I  can  do  so.  Clod- 
wig  wishes  me  to  make  a  drawing  of  you,  I  will  try  to,  but  I 
want  our  young  friend  Roland  in  the  picture.  Herr  Roland, 
come  here,"  she  cried  as  she  saw  Roland  approaching. 

Then,  with  a  blush  on  her  cheek,  she  said  that  she  had  in- 
tended to  give  Clodwig  a  birthday  surprise  by  giving  him  the 
drawing ;  but  she  saw  now  that  this  was  impossible,  and  there- 
fore must  speak  openly. 

"Pray,  Roland,  seat  yourself  in  the  Captain's  lap.  So — that's 
right.     Put  your  right  hand  on  his  shoulder — a  little  further 
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forward.  So--now  turn  your  head  a  little  to  the  left.  Say  some- 
thing, Captain ;  yon  must  seem  to  be  telling  Roland  something." 

"  I  don't  knoiv  what  to  say,"  said  Erich,  smiling. 

"  That's  sufticient,  I  see  the  movement  of  your  lips.  It  will 
be  pretty  hard,  but  I  hope  to  fix  it.     When  will  you  give  me  a 

Clodwig  was  pleased,  and  said  that  he  was  not  very  fond  of 
surprises;  an  expected  and  hoped  for  pleasure  was  much  more 
a<jreeable  and  satisfying.  He  wished  Erich  and  Roland  to  visit 
them  at  Wolfegarten,  and  remain  there  till  the  family  returned, 
but  Erich  declined  not  less  pleasantly  than  decidedly :  he  did  not, 
wish  to  disturb  the  course  of  life  upon  which  they  had  entered. 
Clodwig  instantly  agreed  with  him,  and  promised  that  he  and 
IJslla  would  come  to  the  Villa  again  before  long,  when  the 
drawing  would  be  commenced  and  finished.  Bella  wanted  a 
photograph  of  Roland  and  Erich,  taken  in  the  pose  which  she  ■ 
had  chosen ;  but  Clodwig  opposed  this,  for  a  drawing  made  with 
the  aid  of  a  photograph  always  gives  a  feeling  of  stiffness  and 
unnaturalness.  He  was  opposed  to  photographs  of  human 
figures,  as  they  only  give  the  architectural  elevations  of  what 
they  mean  to  represent,  and  do  even  this  untruthfully. 

Roland  then  expressed  his  opinion;  he  thought  that  Grip 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  picture.  Clodwig  agreed  with  hiai, 
for  this  would  help  fill  out  the  foreground. 

Bella  was  vexed :  after  being  surrounded  with  such  pleasant 
society,  it  was  too  bad  that  she  should  again  be  shut  up  in  a 
solitude  which  was  only  enlivened  bv  specimens  of  the  antique, 
among  which  she  probably  included  some  that  had  not  been 
dug  out  of  the  earth.  A  visit  from  Erich  and  Roland  would  be 
welcome  to  her,  as  a  means  of  passing  away  the  time— she  wished 
for  nothing  more.  But  this  proud  and  learned  Captain  was  so 
reserved,  and  always  had  some  principle  or  other  to  apply  to  the 
most  trifling  affairs  ;  and  her  husband— displaying  his  worst 
infirmity,  the  weakness  of  old  age— immediately  agreed  with 
wiiatever  the  Captain  said,  and  never  had  any  opinion  which 
was  not  that  of  the  young  man. 

Her  face  suddenly  fell;  she  seemed  to  lose  ail  spint,  but 
noticing  this,  she  soon  collected  herself.  She  bei^ame  extremely 
pleasant,  and  as  Erich  kissed  her  hand  at  parting,  he  felt  it 
pressed  against  his  lips ;  but  probably  ihis  was  his  own  imagina- 
tion or  the  effect  of  his  own  awkwardness.  While  he  was  think- 
ing of  the  occurrence,  Roland  said : 

"I  don't  know  why,  but  I  felt  uncomfortable  when  the 
Countess  was  looking  at  me.  Did  you?  And  then  she  looked 
at  you  so  strangely  I" 

"  Oh,  that's  the  way  in  which  artists  look  at  people,"  replied 
Erich ;   but  he  was  bv  no  means  at  ease. 

Who  knows  but  this  answer  expressed  the  whole  truth  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  FASHIONING  OF  A   MAN. 

THE  Major  did  not  send  word  in  advance  that  he  was  com- 
ing, but  came.  He  looked  quite  fresh  with  his  short  snow 
white  hair,  and  his  ruddy  face,  bronned  by  the  sun  and  siid 
that  as  often  as  he  toolc  the  warm  baths  he  thought  that  he  e\ 
perienced  the  same  sensations  that  he  did  when  he  was  bathed 
for  the  first  time  after  he  was  born  He  seemed  hterilly  i 
new-born  child,  and  always  felt  as  though  an  mMsible  nurse 
were   bending   over   him   smiling,   ind  bespattering  him  with 

He  laughed  to  the  trees,  the  walh  the  roofs  and  hmlly  to  the 
faces  of  his  friends. 

He  was  greatly  pleased  to  find  that  Erich  had  taken  his  pupil 
from  die  line,  and  was  drilling  him  in  private  To  be  sure  this 
was  more  difficult,  but  he  would  learn  more  in  one  day  than 
in  whole  weeks  under  the  old  system 

He  begged  Erich  to  send  a  couple  of  words  to  Friiulem  M  Ich 
excusing  himself  for  not  having  \isited  her  during  her  loneli 
tiess,  and  asked  him  to  come  and  see  him  soon  for  he  n  luld 
then  meet  the  old  head-master. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Major  lived  in  one  of  the 
little  houses  belonging  to  the  Villa  estate  which  «as  finelj  sit 
uated  on  a  little  elevation,  over  which  he  had  a  sort  of  luris 
diction.  The  Major  was  very  careful  to  preserve  the  inde 
pendence  of  his  life,  but  always  felt  under  obligations  to  the 
head-master,  who,  although  celebrated  hv  the  Klajor  for  his 
kindness,  was  yet  more  lauded  by  him  for  his  conversational 
powers.  It  was  the  Major's  constant  desire  to  bung  to  him 
every  good  thing  which  he  found;  and  what  did  he  now  possess 
better  than  Erich,  whose  praises  he  was  e  er  cha  iting  to  such 
an  extent  that  he,  who  found  it  so  hard  to  talk  e\cept  on  this 
topic,  poured  forth  floods  of  eloquence  wh  ch  al\a\5  wound  up 
in  his  characteristic  way  ? 

On  the  first  evening  when  he  was  atleisure,  Erich  visited  the 
Major,  and  soon  obtained  Frilulein  Mikh's  forgiveness.  The 
Major  laughed  so  heartily  that  he  got  into  such  a  fit  of  cough- 
ing that  Fraulein  Milch  had  to  slap  him  on  the  back ;  and  all 
this  was  owing  to  the  unprecedented  tact  that  the  Major  had 
made  a  joke — he  had  said  that  Erich  had  been  lying  in  and  had 
been  delivered  of  a  fine  boy,  and  consequently  had  been  obliged 
to  stay  in  the  house  for  the  first  six  weeks. 

FrSulein.  Milch  said  that  Erich  had  become  quite  famous  at 
the  concert,  and  the  Major  said : 
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Thai's  good!     \Vc   always  ha\e  celebrated  -i  ngcrs  at  our 
certs.     Can  you  sing  '  In  liiesen  1  eili^en  Hallen  ?' " 
Erich   regretted   that   the  glorious    u-n  «as  too  low  for  his 

"  Sing  something  else;  sing  for  Frjulein  MiLh 

Erich  had  some  difficulty  in  refusmg  this  friendU  request ;  but 
Frilulein  Milch  came  to  his  aid,  and  the  exh  bition  of  his  artistic 
talent  was  deferred  to  another  evening  on  winch  it  was  agreed 
that  he  would  sing. 

The  conduct  of  the  so-called  head-master  was  as  disagreeable 
as  that  of  Fraulein  Milch  was  kind  and  confiding,  for  it  was  to 
some  extent  offensively  patronizing ;  he  seemed  so  accustomed 
to  flattery,  that  no  one  but  a  man  as  humble  and  grateful  as  the 
Major  could  live  happily,  or  even  contentedly  with  him. 

The  Major  took  all  pains  to  make  the  two  men  friends,  but 
did  not  succeed.  The  head-master  conducted  himself  with  calm 
superiority  toward  Erich,  whom  he  addressed  by  no  other  title 
than  "young  man  ;"  he  imparted  instruction  to  him,  and  gave 
him  advice,  as  if  Erich's  true  instructor  had  at  last  been  found 
m  the  person  of  the  head-master.  Erich  had  need  of  all  his  self- 
control  to  keep  from  showing  the  man  the  impropriety  of  his 
conduct,  for  the  head-master  was  audacious  enough  to  talk  about 
the  inexperience  of  the  "young  man" — who  had,  most  assur- 
edly, come  to  him  to  hear  the  oracle  speak.  The  whole  tenor 
of  his  conversation  was  oracular  to  a  degree,  and  the  movement 
of  his  left  hand  was  that  of  a  husbandman  scattering  seeds 
broadcast  upon  tlie  earth. 

Erich's  sense  of  humor  was  keen  enough  to  allow  him  to  look 
at  this  insolence  as  a  curious  natural  phenomenon ;  he  submit- 
ted patiently  while  the  man  anointed  him  with  the  unction  of 
superior  wisdom,  and  when  he  departed  the  head-master  said  to 
the  Major: 

"  The  young  man  has  ideas." 

To  be  sure,  he  had  never  heard  any  of  Erich's  "  ideas,"  but 
as  he  concluded  that  they  were  the  same  as  his  own,  he  gave 
him  his  meed  of  praise ;  and  this  was  a  great  deal  for  the  head- 
master to  do,  for  no  one  but  himself  ever  had  "ideas,"  and  the 
whole  world  ought  to  come  to  him  alone  for  instruction. 

As  Erich  was  again  entering  the  Major's  house,  a  messenger 
came  from  the  Villa  with  the  intelligence  that  on  the  next  day 
Clodwig,  Bella,  and  Prancken  would  visit  there.  Roland  had 
gone  into  the  yard  with  Fraulein  Milch,  where  he  stood  admir- 
ing the  young  ducks. 

The  Major  asked  Erich  if  he  was  on  good  terms  with  Pranck- 
en, and  Erich  could  only  say  that  Prfincken's  conduct  toward 
him  was  very  friendly  and  considerate. 

The  Major,  who  from  a  drummer  had  become  an  officer,  had 
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a  strong  and  lasting  grudge  against  the  haughtiness  of  those 
of  his  comrades  who  belonged  to  the  nobillti- :  nevertheless  he  ad- 
vised Erich  to  be  very  friendly  in  his  conduct  toward  Prancken, 
who,  notwithstanding  he  was  weU-mannered,  was  noble,  and  had 
brought  about  Erich's  entrance  into  Sonnenkamp's  house,  and 
was  also  the  means  by  which  he  had  obtained  such  a  distin- 
guished friend  as  Ciodwig. 

As  Erich  and  Roland  were  walking  home,  Erich  said : 
"Now,  Roland,  we  will  show  that  we  intend  to  let  nothing 
interrupt  our  work ;  come  what  will,  we  will  continue  our  studies 
unintermittingly,  and  will  place  only  our  leisure  hours  at  the 
disposal  of  strangers.  See,  Roland,  this  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
of  life.  One  often  injures  himself  by  pUabllity  to  the  world,  and 
by  endeavoring  not  to  seem  cold  and  ungrateful.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  remain  steadfast  to  ourselves.  Each  man  must 
live  for  himself  first,  and  then  for  the  world.  He  who  cannot 
exist  for  himself  is  owned  by  the  world,  not  by  himself." 

The  consciousness  of  fulfilling  his  duty  made  Erich  strong, 
and  at  peace  with  himself,  w;irding  off  every  disturbing  in- 
fluence. 

CHArTER   XVill. 
UNDER-CURKENTS. 

THE  guests  came.  Prancken  rode  beside  the  carriage  in 
which  sat  Ciodwig  and  Bella;  and  a  large  frame  covered 
with  paper,  and  a  beautifully  inlaid  box  containing  crayons,  was 
on  the  seat  before  them. 

Erich  and  Roland  received  them,  and  Erich  begged  that  they 
would  make  themselves  at  home ;  everything  had  been  prepared 
by  the  servants,  and  he  himself  would  be  at  their  disposal  in  an 
hour,  when  he  would  be  through  with  his  instruction. 

The  visitors  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement. 

Prancken  was  singularly  changed;  deep  seriousness  was  ex- 
pressed by  his  face,  but  n  h  h  d  his  shoulders,  and 
burst  out  in  a  short,  harsh  1     gh 

Bella  considered  Erich'  nd  t  r\  nmannerly  and  pe- 
dantic ;  Ciodwig  thought  th  U  t  da  fine  and  manly 
character;  but  Prancken  f  d  tl  t,-ird  for  duty  nothing 
but  ostentation;  the  young  m  — h  d  this  almost  as  the 
head-master  S£ud  it— the  j  g  m  d  to  make  a  display 
of  his  strict  attention  to  dut) 

Nevertheless  they  entered,  and  flowers,  and  the  evident  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  preparation  of  the  rooms,  showed  that  Erich 
had  cared  for  the  comfort  of  the  guests. 

The  hour  was  soon  over,  and  Erich  came  to  them  with  that 
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freshness  and  good-humor  which  nothing  but  the  ci 
of  duty  fulfilled  can  give. 

He  had  selected  for  the  temporary  studio  a  room  facing  the 
north,  and,  after  a  little  intermission,  the  sitting  commenced. 

Clodwig  remained  with  his  wife;  Roland,  whose  presence 
would  not  be  needed  at  first,  went  to  the  stables  with  Prancken, 
who  comported  himself  in  the  house  as  the  natural  substitute  for 
Sonnenkamp,  or  as  his  son.  He  had  the  horses  brought  out, 
examined  the  garden,  and  praised  the  servants. 

"  I  never  saw  you  look  so  serious  and  melancholy  as  you  look 
now,"  said  Clodwig  to  Erich ;  and  in  fact  his  face  was  clouded 
with  care,  for  he  suspected  that  Prancken  was  speaking  of  him 
to  Roland. 

Of  what  value  is  instruction,  or  endeavors  to  direct  a  pupil's 
mind,  when  one  cannot  be  sure  at  what  instant  a  foreign  and 
incongruous  element  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  ?  Comfort 
must  be  found  in  reflecting  that  no  one  individual  can  educate 
another — it  requires  the  whole  world.  Erich  had  no  suspicion 
of  Prancken's  real  intention  with  Roland. 

Prancken  asked  Roland  if  he  read  every  day  in  the  book 
which  Manna  had  sent  him. 

Roland  said  he  did  not ;  and  then  gave  an  account,  by  no 
means  very  clear,  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Hiawatha,  Crassus : 
of  their  observation  of  the  storm  at  the  telegraph-station,  and  of 
Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States. 

Prancken  nodded,  and  asked  Roland  if  he  frequently  wrote  to 
Manna.  Roland  said  that  he  did.  Prancken  then  said  that  he 
was  breaking  a  snow-white  Hungarian  horse  for  Manna,  and 

"  You  can  write  that  to  her  or  not— just  as  you  choose." 
He  knew  very  well  that  there  ivas  no  likelihood  of  Roland's 
forgetting  a  communication  when  the  piopriety  of  making  it  was 
left  to  his  own  judgment,  especiall)  m  this  mstance,  where  a 
snow-white  horse  with  pale  red  nostrils  was  to  be  spoken  of. 
Prancken  promised  that  Roland  himself  should  nde  the  white 

"  Has  it  a  name  yet?"  asked  RoKnd 

Prancken  smiled,  for  he  noticed  that  his  conhd  n^  in  the  boy 
had  produced  a  great  effect.     Then  he  replied 

"  Certainly,  it  has  a  name— Arm ida. " 

Roland  was  summoned,  being  needed  for  the  sketch  ;  and 
when  the  first  outlines  of  this  were  completed,  Bella  paused 
from  her  work. 

In  a  tone  which  was  half  confidential  and  half  imperative, 
Prancken  asked  Erich  for  a  private  interview,  and  entered  on  a 
discussion  of  the  way  in  which  Roland  should  be  educated,  in  a 
manner    that   was    oot   only   very,   but    exceedingly   friendly. 
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Erich  now  for  the  first  time  heard  Praiicken  seriously  express 
his  deep  feehng  for  the  Church.  He  was  surprised.  Was  ail 
this  assumed,  so  that  Prancken  might  more  easily  and  securely 
win  the  heiress  religieuse? 

But  why  should  Prancken  clothe  himself  with  spirituality 
here,  where  no  one  would  see  him,  or  on  his  travels,  or  at  the 
baths  ?  It  was  much  more  probable  that  this  natural-born 
worldling  had  experienced  the  new  birth :  on  such  natures  as 
his,  the  strength,  sternness,  and  controlling  influence  of  the 
Church  have  a  powerful  restraining  effect. 

"  I  regard  it  as  my  duty — and  you  will  recognize  the  strength 
of  that  motive,"  s^d  Prancken  abruptly,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on 
his  heart — "  to  tell  you  something  in  confidence." 

"  If  I  can  be  of  service,  1  feel  myself  honored  by  your  confi- 
dence; but  if  I  can  do  nothing,  a  confidence  will  onlj-  be 
unnecessary  trouble  to  me." 

Prancken  was  astonished  at  this  reserve,  and  very  nearly  became 
angry,  but  controlled  himself  and  continued  in  a  lower  tone; 

"You  know  that  Herr  Sonnenkamp — " 

"  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you.  Does  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
know  that  you  are  communicating  with  me  in  confidence  ?" 

"  But,  Sir !"  said  Prancken,  flashing  up—"  But  no,  I  honor 
discretion  in  a  man  situated  as  you  are. " 

He  paused  for  an  instant:  it  occurred  to  him  to  give  a  con- 
fidence other  than  that  which  he  intended,  and  warn  Erich 
against  becoming  too  intimate  with  Bella;  but  would  not  that 
be  placing  his  sister  in  a  dilemma  ?  He  returned  to  his  first 
idea,  and  said  shortly : 

"  I  think  I  may  tell  you  that  I  am  the  son  of—  Miss  Son- 
nenkamp is  as  good  as  my  wife." 

"  If  Miss  Sonnenkamp  is  at  all  like  her  brother,  you  are  to 
be  heartily  congratulated.  I  thank  you  for  your  confidence, 
which  is  so  unusual,  and  hitherto  unmerited.  May  I  ask  wh> 
you  honor  me  with  it?" 

Prancken  was  every  minute  becoming  inwardly  more  discom- 
posed, and  outwardly  more  composed  :  he  moved  his  right 
hand  nervously,  as  if  longing  to  use  his  whip,  but  he  smiled 
very  obligingly  and  said : 

"I  have  not  been  deceived  in  you" — he  paused  and  then 
added :   "  I  fully  understand  your  reserve." 

Nevertheless  he  did  not  directly  answer  the  question  as  to  the 
reason  of  this  confidence;  indeed  he  hardly  had  opportunity  to 
do  so,  for  Roland  called  to  Erich  that  he  was  wanted  to  con- 
tinue the  sitting. 

"One  might  believe  that  ten  years  had  passed  bctu'een  the 
time  when  you  went  away  and  now,  you  look  so  much  older," 
said  Bella  to  Erich. 
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Erich  could  not  tell  what  was  passing  in  his  mind.  The  way 
in  whicli  Piancken  had  acted  toward  him,  and  he,  on  his  side, 
had  comported  himself  toward  Prancken,  made  him  uneasy. 
He  sat  quietly,  but  seemed  to  himself  dragged  hither  and 
thither  by  contending  emotions.  He  felt  that  at  the  bottom 
there  was  a  lie  in  his  conduct,  and  that  they  both  understood 
their  natural  antagonism ;  they  should  have  been  either 
enemies  or  indifferent  to  each  other,  and  yet  there  was  some- 
thing which  attracted  them,  ajid  made  them  persuade  them- 
■ji;lves  that  the  case  was  different. 

All  misery  has  its  basis  in  a  lie.  if  one  always  had  the 
courage  to  act  truthfully,  and  in  spite  of  internal  antagonism 
ivould  not  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  into  lasting  entanglements 
;md  engagements,  ever  laying  to  his  soul  the  flattering  unction 
of  the  pretext,  "  it  will  all  come  out  right — the  business  is  not 
so  difficult  after  all"— the  world  would  be  far  different,  much 
misery  would  be  unknown.  But  in  a  thousand  circumstances 
the  danger  is  veiled,  hidden,  or  clothed  in  deceptive  colors,  as 
it  is  in  that  expression  of  the  Bible,  where  the  serpent  silences 
the  repugnance,  the  conscious  antagonism,  by  saying:  "Eat; 
ye  shall  not  surely  die,  but  become  wise !" 

The  great  penalty  exacted  by  a  connection  based  on  a  lie,  is 
that  it  demands  continued  untruthfulness — often  unconscious  or 
veiled  by  self-deception,  and  finally  makes  the  lie  a  virtue, 
changes  the  whole  gist  of  the  question,  dissolves  the  antagonism 
felt  before  the  man  was  contaminated,  and  says:  "Thou  must 
be  faithful ;  ye  have  been  friends  so  long,  thou  hast  received  so 
much  from  him,  or  hast  done  him  such  service,  that  it  would  be 
a  dissolution  of  thy  life,  would  leave  it  incomplete,  if  ye  should 
now  separate  ;    no,  now  is  the  very  time  to  hold  together." 

And  so  the  lie  grows  and  poisons  life.  All  sorrow  and 
misery,  treachery  and  deceit,  come  from  this — -the  victim  has 
been  ftiithless  to  himself.  The  devil  of  lies  yet  goes  up  and 
down  the  earth  seeking  whom  he  may  devour. 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  devil :  you  can't  see  him  in 
such  a  shape  as  to  catch  him  and  put  him  in  the  ranks  like  a 
soldier,  but  close  to  the  divine  ideal,  which  is,  in  Its  last  results, 
nothing  else  than  truth ;  close  to  that  dwells  the  lie,  and  well  it 
knows  how  to  imitate  the  form  and  Linguage  of  its  neighbor. 

All  this  was  torturing  Erich's  soul  as  he  was  sitting  for  his 
picture.  If  any  one  could  have  fixed  the  attitude  of  his  soul  on 
the  canvas,  it  would  have  been  a  distortion  beyond  parallel. 

Bella  declared  that  she  would  not  draw  Erich  so,  and  broke 
up  the  sitting. 

They  went  to  dinner,  and  had  a  pleasant  meal,  for  the  Doctor 
came  and  ate  with  them. 

Ill  the  evening  they  sailed  on  the  Rhine,  and  Roland  said 
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that  Erich  was  a  fine  singer,  but  Erich  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  display  his  powers.  They  joked  him  considerably  about  his 
distinguished  success  at  the  concert ;  and  Prancken  joined  in  the 
pleasantry,  but  was  bitterly  sarcastic. 

When  night  had  come,  and  fire-flies  were  hovering  in  the 
fragrant  air  of  the  garden,  Erich  walked  at  Bella's  side,  while 
Clodwig  sat  in  the  house  near  the  balcony,  turning  the  leaves  of 
an  album  filled  with  large  new  photographic  views  of  Rome,  and 
often  lifting  his  eyes  and  looking  far  away,  filled  with  memories 
of  the  past. 

Roland  walked  with  Prancken  and  talked  of  Manna; 
Prancken  knew  very  well  how  to  give  the  boy  the  impression 
which  he  wished  him  to  convey  to  Manna  in  his  letters.  They 
occasionally  passed  Bella  and  Erich,  and  Prancken  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  Bella  was  leaning  on  Erich's  arm. 

Witty  words  and  inuendoes  flew  through  the  air  like  the  fire- 
flies, but  their  brilliancy  lasted  longer  than  that  produced  by  the 
insects,  as  the  two  walked  along. 

Bella  and  Erich  conversed  in  a  low  tone,  and  often  paused 
when  Prancken  and  Roland  passed  them. 

Bella  was  again  speaking  of  her  good  husband — she  called  him 
her  good  husband— and  of  how  consonant  his  nature  was  with 
Erich's,  and  how  Erich  seemed,  so  to  speak,  to  affectionate  him. 
"  Vou  create  words !"  answered  Erich,  as  Bella  repeated  her 
new-found  word  with  delight,  as  if  it  had  been  a  newly  invented 
coiffure  which  was  becoming  to  her  alone. 

Erich  was  pedantic  enough  to  return  to  the  real  theme  of  the 
conversation,  and  said,  warmly,  how  blessed  it  was  to  possess 
beauty  and  peace,  not  merely  as  ideals,  but  to  meet  them  in 
real  life,  to  stretch  the  hand  to  them  and  look  into  their  quiet, 
beaming  eyes. 

"  You're  a  good  man,  and,  I  think,  truly  honest,"  said  Bella, 
taking  off  her  glove,  and  striking  him  softly  on  the  hand  with  it. 
"  It's  no  advantage  to  be  honest.     I  wish  I  could  be  dishonest. 
I  do  not  mean  positively  dishonest,  but  more  reserved." 

It  was  beautiful  and  encouraging  to  see  how  thoroughly  Bella 
appreciated  the  happiness  of  an  open  nature;  she  said  with 
deep  emotion  that  if  she  had  only  known  how  to  pretend  the 
least  little  bit  of  love,  she  might  long  ago  have  achieved  a 
brilliant  destiny.  Erich  did  not  know  what  to  reply;  and  this 
was  one  of  those  pauses  which  Prancken  noticed,  as  he  passed 
by  with  Roland.  Bella  went  on  to  say  how  blessed  it  was  to  do 
something  for  the  conservation  of  a  human  being;  the  one — and 
she  nodded  to  Erich — does  this  for  another  in  the  morning  of 
life,  the  other  for  one  in  the  evening  of  his  existence,  and  the 
sacrifice,  silent  and  unrecognized,  is  rewarded  only  by  the  con- 
*■"■ -s  of  duty  fulfilled. 
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At  a  turn  of  the  road  it  verj'  naturally  happened  that  Erich 
left  Bella  and  walked  with  Roland,  and  Prancken  proceeded  with 
his  sister.  Roland  was  jealous  of  Bella— he  was  jealous  of  every- 
body to  whom  Erich  gave  a  word  or  look.  He  wished  to  have 
him,  he  alone.  And  as  Roland  said  this  with  childish  pettish- 
ncss,  Erich  shuddered.  He  had  not  only  let  his  soul  he  led 
away  from  Roland,  but  had  probably  entered  upon  another 
error.  It  is  yet  time  to  turn.  He  went  to  talk  with  Clodwig. 
and  was  almost  glad  to  tind  that  he  had  already  gone  to  bed. 

CHAPTER   XIX. 
Sr.EN  IN   ANOTHER  LIGHT. 

WHEN  Bella  esamiaed  the  picture  next  day  she  was  uneasy 
and  dissatislied.  All  that  she  had  so  carefully  done  seemed 
false  and  distorted.  She  was  vexed,  and  wished  to  begin  anew, 
but  Clodwig  soothed  her,  and  so  kindly  and  delicately  called  her 
attention  to  the  good  points  of  the  work  that  Bella  recovered  her 
good-humor.  Nevertheless  she  said,  with  a  certain  bitterness, 
that  it  was  her  fate  that  everything  she  undertook  turned  out 
differently  from  what  she  intended.  Clodwig  told  her  that  this 
was  necessarily  the  castf  with  every  attempt  to  realize  the  ideal. 
On  this  she  became  cross,  and  said  peevishly :  "  I  am  not  what 
I  am."  The  cause  of  her  ill-humor  was  unfathomable.  It  was 
not  simply  that  disgust  and  anger  which  artists  feel  at  their  want 
of  skill.  ,  ^.  -u  ^ 

NothwithsUnding  Erich's  firm  resolve,  the  course  which  he 
had  laid  out  for  himself  and  Roland  was  broken  in  upon.  Bella 
knew  that  she  could  accomplish  anything  she  undertook.  Her 
motto  was:  "Men  must  only /^iH^r  that  they  settle  what  is  to 
be  done."  ,.      i.- 

Roland  soon  brought  the  conversation  to  his  one  absorbing 
topic,  the  Life  of  Franklin ;  and  as  Bella  expressed  a  wish  to 
iearn  something  about  it,  Clodwig  offered  to  read  from  it.  Bella 
listened  to  a  summary  of  the  preceding  chapters,  and  then  Clod- 
ivig  read,  commencing  where  Erich  and  Roland  had  left  off. 
Roland  and  Erich  listened  with  interest.  BeUa  kept  up  a  lively 
commentary  on  the  book;  for  she  had  a  great  knack  of  quickly 
seeing  the  gist  of  ever)'thlng.  Nevertheless,  Erich  started  as 
she  said  that  she  detected  "a  certain  stupid  pedantry  in  the 
man,  and  knew  that  he  must  have  been  very  mean  and  stingy. 
Erich  felt  a  shudder  run  through  Roland,  who  was  sitting  in 

In  our  age,  it  is  impossible  for  a  young  man,  situated  as 
Roland  was,  and  having  undergone  what  he  had  experienced, 
to  live  fully  in  accordance  with  his  ideal.     Perhaps  it  would  be 
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beneficial  to  Roland  to  sec  his  ideal  assailed,  nay,  even  dis- 
torted, provided  it  be  justly  and  opportunely'  done. 

Erich  said,  as  impressively  and  forcibly  as  he  could,  that  the 
problems  of  life  present  far  greater  difficulty  to  one  who  is  an 
unbeliever  than  to  those  who  have  the  Church  to  say  to  them, 
"Follow  me."  We  modern  men  must  recognize  the  lofty  and 
pure  in  exalted  natures,  even  though  somewhat  of  the  narrowness 
of  the  age  or  natural  disposition  of  the  individual  still  clings 

Bella  worked  very  rapidly,  and  kept  nodding  to  herself,  as  he 
was  saying  this.  When  he  had  concluded,  she  looked  him  full 
in  the  face,  and  said  ; 

"  You  are  the  best  teacher  I  have  ever  seen." 

She  turned;  her  eyes  glistened  and  her  cheeks  glowed. 

"  That  depends  upon  who  is  my  pupil,"  said  Erich  pleasantly. 

"Now  I  would  like,"  blushing  more  and  more  as  she  pro- 
ceeded, "  I  would  like  to  have  yaw  place  your  hand  on  Roland's 
head.  Do  it,  please ;— ^that  is  just  what  1  wish.  Pray  do  as  1 
ask  you." 

He  complied,  but  said  that  he  did  not  like  the  position  ;  he 
would  have  Roland  learn  to  carry  his  head  free. 

Bella  shook  her  head  and  worked  on,  not  touching  the  figure 
of  Erich,  but  confining  herself  to  Roland.     Suddenly  she  said : 

"Now  i  have  it!  That's  itl  You  look  like  Murillo's  St. 
Anthony." 

"  I  discovered  that  too,"  cried  Roland,  "  and  Manna  scolded 
me  for  saying  so,  at  the  concert  !" 

Bella's  opinion  was  also  confirmed  by  Clodwig,  who  said : 

"That  is  my  favorite  picture,  and  as  you  spoke  I  seemed  to 
see  it.  The  whole  form  of  St.  Anthony  as  he  kneels ;  his  staff 
beside  him ;  the  landscape  merely  intimated  ;  a  tree  in  the  back- 
ground; and  the  shnibbery;  angels  playing  on  the  ground  and 
hovering  in  the  air ;  an  angel  turning  tiie  leaves  of  the  Saint's 
book — another  holding  an  earthly  lily  to  the  angel  in  the  heav- 
ens, and  the  flower  itself  forming  a  connecting-link  between 
heaven  and  earth — all  is  like  a  heaven  on  earth." 

Erich  was  embarrassed  as  RoLind  related  how  strangely  he 
had  felt  in  the  convent  where  he  fell  asleep  in  the  church,  and 
on  suddenly  waking  found  the  black-robed  nun  standing  beside 
him,  and  saw  the  picture  above  him, 

Erich  made  a  request  which  produced  peculiar  feelings  in  each 
who  heard  it;  he  asked  Clodwig  not  to  read  further,  giving  his 
reason  for  doing  so  by  saying : 

"  I  see  clearly  that  thoughts  can  neither  be  firmly  held  nor 
pursued,  as  we  would  wish  to  pursue  them  at  this  moment, 
when  WG  are  forced  to  preserve  a  physical  condition  which  is 
opposed  to,  or  at  least  unconnected  with  our  thoughts;   there 
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is  a  mysterious   connection  betiveen   our   reflections   and   our 
physical  state.  t     r  ■  i. 

This  remark  set  each  thinkmg  m  his  own  way.  -^o  ^"""^^ 
himself  was  represented  his  position  as  a  teacher.  l<olan<l 
thought  of  the  castle-walls,  and  wondered  how  the  builders  felt 
as  they  stood  on  the  scafTolding,  or  as  they  chiselled  the  stones. 
Recollections  of  the  past  must  have  been  summoned  up  inClod- 
wie  for  he  shook  his  head  sorrowfully  and  pressed  his  lips 
together;  but  Bella  was  more  affected  by  these  words  than  were 
the  others,  for  her  pencils  dropped  from  her  right  hand,  and  the 
bit  of  bread  which  she  had  in  her  left,  and  which  she  had  occa- 
sionally used  to  rub  out  a  line,  felt  to  the  floor.  Ench  hastily 
handed  them  to  her ;  she  took  them  without  speaking  and  seemed, 
lost  in  reverie,  for  his  words  had  shown  her  the  picture  ot  her 
wedded  life. 

It  was  long  before  a  word  was  spoken. 

The  presence  of  Clodwlg  and  his  wife  at  Villa  Eden  occasioned 
much  remark  in  the  neighborhood,  and  seemed  to  give  the  tutor 
a  new  importance.  But  Prancken  regarded  it  with  far  different 
eyes  and,  in  his  capacit)  as  future  son  in  la  i  of  its  master,  in- 
vited to  the  Villa  the  Justice  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  baths 

Thev  came,  and  Princken  nas  particularly  attentive  to  Lina ; 
they  two  strolled  through  the  garden  and  Lini  gave  him  a  de- 
scription of  cloister-life  which  was  entirely  new  to  him.  Lina 
had  a  very  happy  way  of  drawing  the  comical  traits  ol  the  bu- 
perior  and  her  companions  She  had  gone  to  the  convent  for 
no  other  earthly  purpose  thin  to  obtain  a  good  knowledge  ot 
foreign  languages.  Linas  persistentli  light  and  cheerful  dispo- 
sition brought  solace  to  the  melanchol)  htart  ot  Prancken,  and 
something  of  the  old  Prancken  said  w  thm  him  "  Why  should 
the  present  be  desolate  and  dieari-  Shall  Bella  weave  her 
charms  around  the  Captain  and  thou  not  enjoy  thy  day  with 
Lina?  Why  not  reiel  amid  trifling  pastures— perhaps  enjoy 
the  blessed  sense  of  a  reawakened  emotion''  Thou  canst  at  any 
moment  be  master  of  thy  passions." 

The  old  Prancken— die  Prancken  of  paimy  days— took  his 
moustache— preserved  from  the  fell  swoop  of  the  barber's  knife- 
in  both  hands,  and  twisted  it  on  high.  ,.    ,    ,        , 

It  is  right ;  one  may  pause  awhile  and  enjoy  a  little  by-play 
with  Lina,  the  Justice's  daughter.  It  will  be  a  very  easy  matter 
to  lay  all  this  aside,— transfer  it  to  the  time  before  that  visit  to 
the  convent,  and  for  the  rest— Manna  would  have  a  good  deal 
to  overlook  in  his  past  life,  and  might  add  this  to  it. 

But  Lina  treated  all  his  homage  very  lightly,  and  was  just  as 
confiding  with  Erich  as  with  Prancken,  always  calling  him  her 
brother-singer. 

16 
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There  was  pleasant  jest  and  laughter  in  the  park  and  Villa, 
and  Praneken  even  asked  his  brother-in-law  to  go  sailing  with 
him  and  Lina,  while  Bella  worked  at  the  picture.  He  wanted 
Roland  to  go  with  them  too,  saying  to  himself  in  a  devil-me-care 
mood,  that  they  ought  to  be  alone  together  once  at  least;  but 
Roland  would  not  leave  Erich,  and  even  openly  avoided  inter- 
course with  Praneken. 

Lina  sat  in  the  boat  and  sang  merrily.  She  was  in  good- 
humor,  and  sang  love-songs  as  she  had  never  sung  them  before ; 
and  Praneken,  looking  at  her,  was  forced  to  drop  his  eyes. 
When  they  returned  to  the  Villa,  Clodwig  told  his  wife  that 
Lina's  singing  was  as  beautiful  and  simple  as  a  wild-flower. 

Bella  asked  the  Justice  and  his  wife  to  let  Lina  go  to  Wolfs- 
garten  wifh  her  :  the  Justice  objected,  but  his  wife  overruled 
him,  and  Lina  was  overflowing  with  happiness,  as  she  set  out  with 
Clodwig  and  Bella. 

Praneken  rode  beside  them. 

After  the  excitement  of  the  last  few  days,  Erich  and  Roland 
felt  the  loneliness  of  the  Villa.  Erich  was  out  of  humor,  weary, 
and  listless.  It  was  burdensome  to  him  to  devote  his  life  to 
another  from  the  time  when  lie  woke  in  the  morning  till  he  went 
to  bed  at  night ;  it  wearied  him  beyond  measure  to  be  endlessly 
following  Roland's  mind  in  its  uncouth,  and  often  capricious 
flight,  and  (o  recall  or  give  it  direction.  He  wished  for  the 
society  of  Clodwig,  and  even  more — he  hardly  acknowledged 
this  to  himself — did  he  long  to  be  with  Bella.  There  was  some- 
thing fresh — something  that  aroused  and  excited  him ;  a  spirit 
of  gracefulness  had  filled  these  rooms,  and  now  all  was  so  empty  1 
After  a  few  days  he  yielded  to  Roland  and  agreed  to  make  the 
promised  visit  to  Wolfsgarten. 

Erich  was  unwilling  to  leave  the  house,  the  care  of  which  had 
been  intrusted  to  him,  and  Praneken  assumed  the  responsibility ; 
but  there  was  gall  in  his  words  as  he  said  to  Erich : 

"  You  went  to  the  concert  and  left  the  house  alone  with  the 
ut,  as  I  said,  I  take  the  responsibility." 


CHAPTER  XX. 
TRESPASSING  ON  another's  domain. 

IN  the  valley  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  waters  glide 
past  so  swiftly,  and  yet  without  agitation,  it  is  beautiful  to 
stand  and  to  watch  how  they  glisten  by  day — how  they  mirror 
every  changing  tint  of  the  sky,  and  carry  the  swift  vessels  up 
and  down ;  and,  when  evening  has  come,  to  listen  to  the  quiet 
murmuring  of  the   waters,  through  which  shimmers  the  light 
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of  the  moon.  How  beautiful,  too,  to  stand  on  a  mountain- 
height,  and  gaze  ilown  into  the  world,  over  forests  and  vine- 
yards, villages  and  cities,  and  the  far-stretching  river. 

There  was  a  new  life  stirring  at  Wolfsgarten,  where  all  were 
animated  and  refreshed.  The  picture  of  Erich  and  Roland  was 
brought  nearer  to  completion ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  Erich 
arranged  Clodwig's  collections,  and  introduced  his  pupil  to  the 
knowledge  of  antiquity.  They  sung  and  laughed,  they  went 
out  riding  and  drivmg  in  the  surrounding  woods,  and  many  a 
pregnant  conversation  was  carried  on. 

In  her  rambles  with  Erich,  through  the  park  and  the  groves, 
Bella  often  took  with  her  a  parrot,  which  sat  on  her  shoulder, 
and  was  very  cross  to  Erich,  and  scolded  him. 

Bella  often  allowed  the  parrot  to  fly  away,  saying  to  him : 
"  But  be  sure  to  come  back  in  the  evening,  Koko  !"  and  Koko 
flew  up  on  a  tree,  flew  into  the  woimIs,  and  away  from  the  woods, 
and  still  he  was  sure  to  return  in  the  evening.  At  such  times 
Bella  called  him  her  liberated  slave. 

But  now  Koko  had  not  returned  for  two  days.  Clodivig  did 
all  in  his  power  to  capture  the  parrot  again  ;  he  did  not  notice 
how  calmly  his  wife  bore  her  loss. 

It  came  about  seeminlgy  by  chance,  that  Bella  always  went 
about  with  Erich,  while  Roland  and  Lina  romped  through  the 
woods,  and  Lina  was  happy  at  being  allowed  to  carry  on  iike 
a  wild-boy.  At  times,  too,  when  Bella  and  Erich  strayed 
through  the  park  and  the  groves,  Roland  would  sit  in  the  pot- 
ter's workshop,  where  the  clay  which  was  dug  out  of  the  neigh- 
boring mountain  was  moulded.  He  watched  the  whole  process 
of  manufacture,  and  he  often  saw  how  much  care  and  trouble 
one  single  pot  required.  Two  youths  of  his  own  age  trod  the 
clay  with  naked  feet  to  render  it  pliable.  The  journeymen 
made  architectural  ornaments,  floor-tiles,  and  earthen  vessels. 
At  a  wheel  sat  a  fine-looking,  powerfully  built  young  man ;  he 
moved  the  wheel  with  bare  feet,  fashioned  the  clay  with  great 
care  into  a  pot,  shaped  the  rim  and  the  spout,  lifted  the  com- 
pleted article  almost  tenderly  from  the  wheel  to  a  board,  and 
placed  it  in  a  row  with  the  others.  His  heavy  hands  never 
made  a  pressure  which  he  had  not  intended ;  and  he  never  took 
more  clay  than  was  necessary  for  the  one  pot. 

Roland  watched  all  this  in  deep  thought.  .  Would  money 
bring  any  relief  to  all  these  people  ? 

No.  You  could  render  their  life  more  comfortable,  but  they 
m  ust  work. 

The  young  man  who  shaped  the  pots  was  dumb;  he  looked 
at  Roland  good-naturedly,  and  continued  his  work.  The 
master  praised  the  dumb  man,^nd  Roland  feeling  a  desire  to 
do  something  for  him,  gave  him  a  fine  pocket-knife,  which  con- 
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tained  a  variety  of  instruments,  and  the  dumb  man  was 
delighted  with  the  present. 

Roland  told  Erich  of  all  that  he  had  seen  and  thought,  in- 
forming him  that  old  women  and  young  children  brought  the 
laborers  in  the  factory  their  dinners  from  a  great  distance,  and 
asked  him  whether  something  couldn't  be  done  to  change  this. 

Erich  listened  to  it  all,  looking  at  the  youth  with  a  strange 
expression.  How  glad  he  had  been  at  other  times,  when  Ro- 
land had  not  passed  by  with  indifference  the  existence  of  his 
fellow -beings,  but  sought  to  comprehend  their  life.  Now 
Erich's  lift  seemed  to  be  all  wrapt  up  in  something  else. 

A  piece  of  news  which  a  finely  lithographed  paper  brought  to 
Woltsgarten,  furnished  much  matter  for  conversation. 

The  Wine-count's  daughter  was  betrothed  to  the  son  of  the 
Court-chamberlain.  It  was  considered  strange  that  the  young 
man,  whose  speedy  death  was  quite  certain,  should  nevertheless 
enter  into  an  engagement ;  but  that  the  girl,  a  young,  luxuri- 
ous creature,  should  have  made  up  her  mind  to  it,  seemed 
stranger  still.  Lina,  who  was  very  well  versed  in  the  gossip  of 
the  neighborhood,  related  that  the  Wine-count's  daughter  had 
declared  that  she  would  be  well  satisfied  to  be  the  widow  of  a 

There  was  an  appearance  of  deep  depression,  an  indication  of 
something  which  did  not  find  full  utterance  in  Bella's  manner 
of  speaking  of  the  engagement,  especially  to  Erich,  as  if  he 
must  know  what  it  was  that  she  concealed. 

The  newspaper  brought  the  tidings,  that  the  prince's  brother 
had  returned  from  America,  that  he  had  seen  a  great  deal 
there,  and  had  brought  the  princea  beautiful  negro,  a  freed  slave. 

While  they  were  still  sitting  together,  discussing  the  im- 
pression which  the  contemplation  of  the  American  republic 
'  ■  "^  "   .      .  ,  running  in  from 
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look  for  and  develop  a  web  of  thoughts  and  emotions,  where 
there  was  nothing  more  than  a  simple  utterance  of  nature.  He 
now  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  delight  of  a  more  intimate 
intercourse  with  a  nature  so  finely  planned  and  so  richly  gifted. 
He  believed  that  butterfly  inconstancy  was  a  justified  peculiarity 
of  female  nature,  which  he  only  was  apt  to  handle  too  roughly. 

Hitherto  he  had  known  only  the  almost  manlike  conscien- 
tiousness and  industry  of  his  mother  and  aunt:  here  was  a 
nature  which  seemed  to  desire  nothing  beyond  the  graceful  sip- 
pins  of  froth.     Why  expect  her  to  be  otherwise? 

Erich  and  Bella  were  walking  together  in  the  park,  Roland 
and  Lina  sat  with  Clodwig,  and  Bella  complained  to  Ench  that 
she  often  had  religious  doubts  which  she  could  not  overcome, 
and  still  existence  would  be  a  cruel  problem  without  a  belief  in 
another  compensating  life.  Without  wishing  to  shake  this 
opinion,  Erich  sought  to  impart  to  her  that  comfort  which  can 
be  attained  through  pure  reason.  There  was  a  strange  coiitra- 
diction  in  both  of  them ;  they  had  the  sensation  of  ever  speaking 
of  something  surpassing  all  life,  and  still  at  the  bottom  of  life 
itself,  and  in  a  manner  and  direction  which  they  would  not 
acknowledge  to  themselves.  . 

Suddenly  Bertram  came  riding  up  on  a  foaming  horse,  and 

"  Herr  Captain,  you  must  come  home  at  once  !" 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  demanded  Erich. 

Clodwig  came  up  with  Roland  and  Lina;  Prancken  also  ap- 
peared at  a  window  and  asked : 

"What  has  happened?" 

"Thieves,  robbers  1"  cried  Bertram.  "A  burglary  has  been 
committed — Herr  Sonnenkamp's  room." 

Erich  and  Prancken  were  soon  in  the  carriage  on  their  -n'ay  to 
the  Villa ;  Prancken  was  very  much  put  out,  for  he  had  taken  the 
responsibility.  ,      ^   ,      ,  ^    . 

For  along  time  the  three  did  not  speak  a  word.  Roland  hrst 
broke  the  silence,  asking :  , ,  ,  . ,       j 

"  Erich,  what  do  you  suppose  Franklin  would  have  said  and 
thought  of  such  a  robbery?" 

In  an  angry  tone,  Prancken  interposed : 

"  I  should  think  that  a  son's  first  question  ought  to  be :  What 
will  my  father  say  to  it  ?" 

Roland  and  Erich  were  silent.  ^  .  ,  ,    j 

Again  they  rode  on  for  awhile  in  silence.  Erich  was  racked 
by  tormenting  reflections;  he  appeared  to  himself  as  a  double 
thief  Yonder  the  rooms  of  the  Villa  had  been  broken  into;  and 
what  had  he  done  ?  He  had  forgotten  a  soul  confided  to  him, 
and  still  more,  accepted  by  him  through  friendship  and  kind- 
ness- he  had  sought,  by  words,  and  thoughts,  and  looks,  under 
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the  guise  of  intellectual  intercourse  and  high  aspirations,  to  at- 
tract to  himself  the  most  precious  thing  confided  to  him— the 
wife  of  his  friend.  He  pressed  his  hand  lo  his  heart;  it  beat 
as  though  it  must  burst.  Those  men  who  have  stolen  coined 
gold  are  punished  by  the  law,  and  thou — who  shall  punish  thee  ? 
He  sat  deeply  perplexed ;  and  wh-en  he  saw  that  Roland's  glance 
rested  upon  him,  he  cast  down  his  eyes. 

With  trembling  voice  he  said  at  last,  collecting  himself,  that 
he  must  take  the  entire  responsibility  on  himself;  he  was  sensi- 
ble of  Prancken's  kindness,  but  he  felt  that  no  one  could  become 
his  substitute — he  would  bear  all  the  consequences  of  his  neglect 
of  duty  alone.  He  blamed  himself  so  unmercifully,  that  Roland 
as  well  as  Prancken  regarded  him  with  astonishment, 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

LEARN  TO  UNDERSTAND  WICKEDNESS. 

VILLA  KDEN  had  hitherto  been  surrounded  by  a  myste- 
rious charm.  Vexation,  envy,  and  fear  had  spread  the 
opinion  that  all  was  not  as  it  should  be  with  its  inhabitants ;  not 
with  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  who  showed  himself  much  abroad,  and 
not  with  Frau  Ceres,  wh6  showed  herself  rarely  at  all.  The 
notices  on  the  walls,  threatening  trespassers  with  spring-guns 
and  man-traps,  had  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
dread  almost  as  of  something  supernatural ;  they  said  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  had  impregnated  the  points  of  the  traps  with  a 

Eoison  against  which  there  was  no  cure.  The  sei-vants  of  the 
^  ouse  had  something  of  their  master's  reserve;  they  rarely  had 
any  intercourse  with  others,  and  the  people  barely  exchanged 
salutations  with  them.  But  now,  through  the  robbery,  ll  ap- 
peared as  though  the  mysterious  dragon,  which  lurked  around  the 
Villa,  one  scarcely  knew  how  or  where,  was  nothing  more  than 
a  scarecrow.  It  seemed  as  if  the  decoration  of  the  beautiful 
white  house  was  suddenly  removed,  as  if  the  glistening  window- 
panes  were  obscured ;  all  locks  seemed  to  have  burst,  and  soon 
the  rumor  that  the  servants  of  the  house  had  committed  the 
theft  spread  and  took  root.  The  people  on  the  roads,  and  in 
the  villages  through  which  they  passed,  looked  up  at  Erich, 
Roland,  and  Prancken,  as  they  drove  rapidly  by,  and  nodded  to 
them.  But  few  of  them  raised  their  caps,  and  these  looked  con- 
fused, for  all  really  wanted  to  say ;  "  It's  all  up  now  with  your 
secrecy,  now  the  justices  are  coming  to  find  out  what  your 
goings-on  are  up  there,  among  you." 

The  two  men  and  Roland  arrived  at  the  Villa :  here  they  found 
everybody  cast  down  and  uneasy. 

The  steward  at  once  asserted  that  the  burglary  could  have 
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been  committed  only  by  people  belonging  to  the  house.  Every- 
thing had  been  well  locked,  no  dog  had  barked  ;  consequently 
the  thieves  must  have  known  the  house  well,  and  been  intimate 
with  the  dogs. 

The  magistrates  and  officers  had  already  come. 
Sonnen^mp's  room  had  been  broken  into;  precious  things, 
whose  value  could  not  be  estimated — among  them  a  dagger  with 
jewels  on  the  hilt— had  been  taken  away.  The  thieves  had  also 
tried  the  fire-proof  safe,  but  in  vain.  From  the  dining-room, 
large  gold  and  silver  vessels,  which  had  been  standing  on  the 
buffet,  had  disappeared ;  and  Roland's  gold  watch,  which,  at  his 
departure  for  Wolfsgarten,  he  had  left  on  the  table  before  his 
bed,  was  gone  too.  Roland's  pillow  had  been  taken ;  it  was 
found  on  the  wall,  where  pieces  of  broken  glass  had  been  set  up 
to  prevent  any  one  from  climbing  over,  but  now  it  had  proved  a 
soft  support,  preventing  all  injury. 

Footprints  of  two  kinds  were  discovered  in  the  park  and  be- 
hind the  greenhouse.  Where  the  garden  mould  was  prepared 
the  thieves  must  have  stumbled,  for  the  impression  of  a  human 
body  was  plainly  visible  on  a  great  heap  of  earth.  Here  one  of 
the  thieves  had  feUen.  Here,  too,  lay  a  pair  of  old  boots  be- 
longing to  Grubworm.  They  were  compared  with  the  foot- 
prints in  the  garden ;  they  fitted  exactly.  This  gave  an  indi- 
cation, but  a  very  unreliable  one.  Just  then  Grubworm  came 
up  the  path,  to  go  about  his  usual  work ;  he  heard  with  aston- 
ishment what  had  happened.  He  was  allowed  to  work  on  un- 
disturbed. 

The  examining  justice  and  his  assistant,  the  mayor  of  the 
village,  and  a  few  noted  men,  were  assembled  in  the  balcony- 
room  ;  they  made  and  rejected  many  guesses.  Roland  stood 
aside,  staring  at  the  pillow  which  had  been  taken  from  his  bed 
and  served  the  thieves  in  crossing  the  wall. 
*  With  a  pale  face  he  heard  them  consult  together,  trying  to 
liscover  something  about  one  man  and  another. 

Grubworm  came  up  to  the  assembled  men,  and  said  that  he 
also  had  been  robbed  of  a  pair  of  boots.  The  examining  judge 
replied  at  once  : 

"  To  be  sure,  the  robbery  has  been  committed  in  your  boots." 
Grubworm  stared  stupidly,  as  if  he  did  not  understand  what 
this  meant. 

The  examining  judge  had  him  arrested  at  once.  He  lamented 
that  suspicion  always  fell  on  the  innocent,  and  Roland  begged 
to  have  the  poor  old  man  released. 

"I'll  strangle  the  first  one  that  touches  me!"  cried  Grub- 
worm.    He  appeared  a  changed  man. 

The  judge  beckoned  to  two  men,  and  instantly  Grubworm's 
hands  were  tied  behind  his  back. 
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Erich  led  Rolnnd  away.  Why  should  he  become  acquninted 
with  the  dark  side  of  human  existence  ? 

Fortunately  the  Major  came  up  at  this  moment.  Erich  gave 
Roland  into  his  charge,  and  the  Major  said  : 

"My-  boy,  here's  a  lesson  for  you:  you  can  be  robbed  of 
everything  except  what  you've  got  in  your  brain ;  and  as  long 
as  your  heart's  in  the  right  place  they  can't  rob  you  of  that 
either.     Remember  that." 

The  examining  judge  sent  for  all  the  servants,  and  examined 
them  in  regard  to  everybody  who  had  lately  been  at  the  Villa. 
They  mentioned  many  persons ;  but  the  steward  said : 

"  The  Captain  took  the  Krischer  all  over  the  house,  and  when 
the  Krischer  went  away,  he  said  to  me :  '  You're  taking  care  of 
the  rich  man's  money  and  things,  and  it  would  be  much  better 
if  you  wrenched  the  doors  off  their  hinges,  and  scattered  every- 
thing behind  them  to  the  winds.'" 

Erich  could  not  deny  that  the  Krischer  had  examined  every- 
thing closely,  and  talked  confusedly  about  rich  and  poor,  but  lie 
thought  he  could  vouch  for  the  Krischer's  honesty. 

The  Judge  said  nothing,  but  sent  two  officers  to  the  Krischer's 
house,  to  institute  a  search  there. 

The  Krischer  smiled,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  when  he 
saw  them  depart  on  this  errand. 

They  found  nothing.  But  in  a  kennel  a  dog  was  chained, 
and  barked  incessantly. 

"  Loosen  the  dog  from  the  chain  !"  said  one  of  the  officers  to 
the  Krischer,  who,  mumbling  inaudibly,  had  followed  them  all 
over  the  premises  and  about  the  yard. 

"Why?" 

"Because  1  want  you  to.  And  if  you  don't  do  it  right  off, 
now,  I'll  shoot  the  dog." 

The  Krischer  unchained  the  dog.  The  kennel  was  searched, 
and  here  in  the  straw  were  Roland's  watch  and  the  jewelled 
dagger.  The  Krischer  protested  his  innocence,  but  he  was  at 
once  arrested  and  fettered.  On  the  way  from  his  house  to  the 
Villa  he  continually  he!d  up  Ills  chains,  as  if  he  would  call  on 
the  fields,  the  vineyards,  and  the  sky  above :  "  Look  at  me,  see 
in  what  state  I  am  forced  to  walk  about !" 

A  list  of  the  stolen  things  was  made  out,  so  far  as  they  could 
be  named.  Roland  was  called,  and  he  had  to  put  his  name 
under  a  legal  instrument,  for  the  first  time.  Erich  stood  by, 
and  said  to  the  Major : 

"  It's  impossible  to  foretell  how  deep  an  impression  this  may 
have  on  the  youth." 

"  It  won't  hurt  him,"  replied  the  Major.  "He  has  a  sound 
heart;  and  Fraulein  Milch  always  says,  '  A  young  heart  and  a 
young  stomach  digest  quickly.'" 
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Rul   Frauleiii   Milch   ivasii't   right   this   time;    for   when   the 
Krischer  was  led  away  ia  chains  Roland  burst  out  intti  bitter 


A  further  trace  was  found.  The  groom,  who  had  been  a  spy 
of  Prancken,  and  in  his  pay,  had  been  dismissed  by  Sonnen- 
kamp,  but  within  the  last  few  days  he  hai^  been  seen  in  the 
vicinity,  and  recognized,  although  he  had  rendered  himself 
almost  unrecogn liable. 

Telegrams  were  at  once  sent  in  all  -  directions  to  arrest  thi 
supposed  thief.     A  telegram  was  also  directed  to  Sonnenkamp. 

The  Priest  came,  and  expressed  regret  tempered  with  noble 
.mercy  ;  but  begged  of  Erich  not  to  take  the  matter  too  much  to 
heart,  as  he,  fresh  from  the  pursuit  of  science,  was  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  depravity  of  men,  and  might,  there- 
fore, allow  himself  to  be  too  much  overcome  by  it.  Erich  was 
very  humble ;  the  Priest  could  have  no  suspicion  of  the  reason. 
Erich  had  once  said  that  whoever  devotes  himself  to  Truth  must 
renounce  all  else ;  now  he  tormented  himself  with  the  rejiroach 
that  he  stood  opposite  a  man  who  realized  this  doctrine  in  his 
way,  while  he,  Erich,  had  become  faithless  to  himself  by  yield- 
ing to  the  seductions  of  a  spirited  play.  And  when  the  Priest 
now  told  him,  repeatedly,  how  we  must  at  every  step  be  pre- 
pared for  the  wickedness  of  men,  Erich,  who  scarcely  knew 
what  to  reply,  said  that  he  realized  it  all  perfectly;  that  he  had 
voluntarily  passed  some  time  in  the  penitentiary,  there  to  guide 
guilty  men  back  to  their  better  self. 

When  the  priest  praised  this  action  of  Erich's,  neither  he  nor 
Erich  noticed  what  an  impression  this  disclosure  had  made  on 
Roland.  He  was  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  sought  to  con- 
vert convicts — who  had  lived  in  the  penitentiary! 

A  deep  dread  and  estrangement  took  root  in  the  youth's  soul. 
The  purpose  for  which  Erich  had  gone  there  was  entirely  lost 
sight  of.  Roland  felt  himself  degraded.  He  sat  for  a  long 
time  mute,  and  absorbed  in  himself,   his  face  covered  by  his 

The  Priest  at  last  went  up  to  him,  exhorting  him  not  to  allow 
his  soul  to  be  desolated  by  this  occurrence,  but  rather  to  learn 
from  it,  to  put  no  trust  in  earthly  goods ;  not  in  that  which  we 
possess,  and,  above  all,  not  in  the  so-called  faith  of  mankind; 
for  this  faith,  he  said,  was  deceptive,  and  every  day  gave  us  oc- 
casion to  question  it.  Faith  in  God,  in  that  exalted  Being,  eter- 
nal and  unchangeable,  which  had  never  proved  false,  was  the 
only  thing  which  would  remain  ever  firm. 

When  Erich  and  Roland  were  alone,  Roland  still  remained 
mute  and  brooding.     At  last  he  asked : 

"  Does  my  father  know  what  you  have  been  ?" 

"Yes." 
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"  And  why  didn't  you  tell  me  of  it  ?"' 

"Why?  I  had  no  reason  for  conceahng  it  from  you,  and 
none  for  telhng  it." 

The  youth  again  hid  his  face  in  his  hands;  and  now  that 
Erich  had  something  to  defend,  wherein  he  was  pure,  and  while 
at  the  same  time  ttere  was  something  in  his  soul  about  which 
no  one  but  himself  reproached  him,  he  explained  to  Roland 
how  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  devote  himself  to  these  most 
unfortunate  of  men.  Erich  spoke  so  impressively,  that  the 
youth  suddenly  removed  his  hands  from  his  face,  and  held  one 
out  toward  him,  exclaiming  fervently : 

"Forgive  me  !  you  are  better  than  all  other  men  !" 

These  words  cut  Erich  to  the  quick. 

Justice  and  her  myrmidons  had  left  the  Villa ;  Prancben,  too, 
liad  ridden  away.  Roland  continually  looked  about  timidly,  as 
if  he  had  seen  a  spectre,  or  a  demon.  Criminal  men  had  gone 
up  the  stairs ;  at  these  doors  they  had  tested  their  tools ;  a  des- 
ecration had  come  over  the  house,  and  over  all  property.  He 
had  not  lost  his  pleasure  merely  in  the  things  that  had  been 
taken,  but  in  those  it  had  been  impossible  to  take  away — in 
what  the  evil-doers  had  had  to  leave  behind  them. 

Roland  begged  of  Erich  not  to  leave  him  for  a  moment — he 
felt  so  uneasy.  Night  had  come.  Roland  did  not  want  to  go 
to  bed;  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  no  more  find  repose 
where  thievish  hands  had  robbed  him  of  his  pillow.  He  beg- 
ged Erich  to  stay  with  him,  and  the  latter  promised  to  do  so. 

When  Roland  wa."!  in  bed,  Erich  said  to  him  : 

"I  still  owe  you  an  answer.  You  asked  what  Franklin  might 
have  said  concerning  this  theft.  I  think  I  know.  He  would  have 
had  no  pity  on  the  thieves,  and  would  have  committed  them  to 
the  rigor  of  the  law;  but  he  would  have  maintained  that  we 
must  not  allow  the  wickedness  of  individuals  to  rob  us  of  our 
faith  in  the  general  goodness  of  mankind;  for  him  to  whom 
thieves  could  do  this  injury,  they  would  have  robbed  of  more 
than  hands  can  lay  hold  of." 

Roland  nodded.  And  when  he  had  gone  o  eep  Erich  sfill 
stood  at  his  bedside,  looking  con  temp  a  ah      outh,  who 

must  so  early  become  acquainted  v,   h  h  s  e  Of  what 

use  is  all  pondering— of  what  avat  1  d  1  b  a  e  guidance  ? 
An  invisible,  unconquerable  power,  he  ea  onnection  of  all 
life,  does  far  more,  toward  educating  a  nan  nd  n  quite  a  dif- 
ferent way  too,  than  any  one  individual  can  do  E  ch  stood  a  long 
while  at  the  window,  and  looked  out  o\er  the  river  and  the  vine- 
clad  hills.  We  aE  toil  with  our  best  strength,  but  the  result  of 
our  toil  lies  not  under  our  control,  it  lies  in  the  power  of  that  in- 
visible, all-controlling  force,  whose  essential  nature  we  cannot 
fathom,  but  only  name — God  ' 
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Erich  was  deeply  shaken.  The  incident  could  not  exert  as 
deep  an  inliuence  upon  the  youtli  as  upon  him,  for  he  saw  him- 
self torn  away  from  the  abyss  by  a  force  which  was  more  pow- 
erful than  all  his  reflection.  He  looked  into  space,  and  within 
himself  he  formed  a  strong  resolution. 

He  was  called  away.  The  examining  Judge  had  sent  over  a 
telegram  from  Sonnenkamp— it  was  as  follows  : 

'■'Give  up  trip  to  sea-shore;  corning  back;  shall  discover 
thieves,  no  matter  what  their  position." 
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BOOK    SIXTH. 
CHAPTER  I. 

THE    MASTER    rS    BACK   AGAIN. 

AS  a  monarch  returns  to  his  palace,  where  a  mutiny  has 
lately  broken  out,  Herr  Sonnenkamp  returned  to  his 
Villa.  Every  step  that  he  took  In  the  house,  every  glance  to  a 
servatit,  said:   "  1  have  come  back  again,  and  with  me  order  and 

Erich  did  not  shift  his  guilt  to  Prancken's  shoulders;  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  negligence,  and  Son- 
nenkamp seemed  to  find  pleasure  in  humiliating  Erich  deeply. 
Sonnenkamp  liked  to  govern  others.  He  was  humane  enough 
to  desire  voluntary  obedience,  but  when  he  saw  that  this  was  not 
yielded,  he  did  not  rest  till  he  had  crushed  the  other ;  and 
when  he  had  crushed  and  overthrown  him,  then  he  took  pleas- 
ure in  rising  him  again,  for  then  he  was  sure  of  his  own  power. 
This  self-reliant  Captain-doctor  had  assumed  a  bearing  which 
was  unbecoming  his  station ;  now  he  was  humbled,  and  had  to 
be  grateful  for  all  kindness  and  indulgence.  Sonnenkamp  had 
no  idea  how  willingly,  and  for  what  reason  Erich  humbled  him- 
self; he  only  recognized  in  this  ready  submission  a  victory  of 
his  own  power;  while  Erich  acknowledged  to  himself  that,  en- 
slaved by  Bella's  charming  witchery,  he  had  lost  the  strict 
watchfulness  which  was  his  duty.   , 

Sonnenkamp  soon  discovered  that  the  theft  was  not  of  much 
consequence.     With  a  certain  maliciousness,  he  said : 

"The  scoundrels  have  stolen  the  dagger  with  the  jewels. 
The  point  is  poisoned;  whoever  scratches  himself  with  it  is 
lost." 

Erich  could  scarcely  state  that  the  dagger  v^ras  already  in  the 
hands  of  justice,  for  he  was  filled  with  horror.  Why  did  this 
man  keep  a  poisoned  dagger  ? 

Prancken  and  the  Major  soon  arrived,  and  Prancken  was  hon- 
est enough  to  take  the  responsibility  on  himself;  but  he  could 
not  refrain  from  saying  that  before  the  event  Erich  had  left  the 
house  to  go  to  the  musical  festival,  and  had  acquired  a  surprising 

Sonnenkamp  smiled  and  said ; 

"You  kept  Roland  from  joining  us  on  the  journey  to  the 
baths,  to  guard  him  against  all  diversion — did  you  carry  out 
your  purpose  ?" 
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Eri  h  could  n  t  r  plj  1  r  th  P  t  ci  n  a  d  Snnn  n 
karap  ho  hid  ne  er  >ct  m  de  a  dun  on  to  the  Lh  rcl  de 
dared  at  once  that  the  gold  and  s  1  er  ves  els  h  ch  ha  1  been 
stolen  from  the  s  deboard  should  no  v  belong  to  the  (,1  ur  h 
Jn  appirent  a  get   he  added 

"  I  don  t  ant  then  n  the  house  any  more  Your  Reverence 
win  consecrate  them  ane 

En  h  ho  stood  bj  sad  nalo  o  ce  to  the  M-ijor  hov 
Klad  he  vas  of  th  s  and  hat  a  good  n  press  o  th  s  ould 
make  on  Roiand  horn  the  th  e  es  had  rol  1  ed  f  the  greater 
part  of  h  a  peice  of  m  nd      But  Sonnenka    p  heard  h  n    and 

"Most  wortlj  Captaj  I  d  nt  care  n  ch  abo  fine  feel 
ings,  and  onfess  openlj  that  I  am  glad  that  Roland  beg  ns 
early  to  know  the  lower  (.lasses,  of  whose  genial  dtspos  t  on  we 
hear  so  much ;  and  understands  that  there  is  nothing  there  but 
a  secret  conspiracy  against  the  whole  wealthy  class,  which  only 
awaits  favorable  opportunity  to  break  out— or  rather,  to  break 

'Sonnenkamp  was  extremely  bright  and  animated,  he  only 
found  it  unpleasant  that  there  was  so  much  talk  about  the  affair 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  so  much  valuable  time  would  be 
lost  in  going  to  court.  Frau  Ceres  did  not  say  a  word  about 
the  robbery— it  seemed  almost  as  if  she  knew  nothing  of  il :  she 
only  expressed  herself  pleased  at  Roland's  having  grown  so 
much  in  the  mean  time.  To  Erich  she  said  that  she  had  met  at 
the  baths  a  relative  of  his  mother's,  who  had  spoken  of  her  in 
the  most  exalted  terms,  and  that  the  lady  was  as  high-born  as 
she  was  charming. 

On  the  first  evening  after  the  return  of  Sonnenkamp  and  his 
family,  a  cannage  drove  up,  "in  which  were  Bella  and  Clodwig. 
Erich  was  very  glad  to  see  his  friend ;  but  he  was  rather  shy  of 
Bella-     She  said  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  behind  her  fan; 

"We  have  come,  to  protect  you  against  this  wild  man;  he 
must  see  that  you  belong  to  us.  And  now  leave  everything  and 
come  with  us." 

A  tremor   ran  through  Erich      i  mute  bo«    expressed   his 

Bella  observed  how  timorousl)  Clodnig  stood  near  Sonnen- 
kamp: the  polished,  dainty  little  man  alwa\s  felt  a  new  unea- 
siness, a  certain  timidity,  wheneier  he  cime  in  contact  with 
Sonnenkamp's  herculean  figure  Bella  plaj  fully  relieved  his 
embarrassment,  saying : 

"Herr  Sonnenkamp,  you  haie  seen  much  of  hfe;  have  you 
ever  heard  of  thieves  who  confess  cpenl>  thit  they  have  stoler 
or  intend  to  steal  ?" 

Sonnenkamp  looked  at  her  in  amaiement 
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Bella  exclaimiMl,  laughing : 

"Look  at  us,  we  are  thieves  in  broad  daylight." 

Then  turning  to  Ciodwig,  she  continued; 
"  Now  you  go  on,  dear  Ciodwig." 

With  much  hesitation,  Clodivig  said  that  he  desired  to  engage 
Erich's  services.  Sonnenkamp  cast  a  sharp  glance  at  Bella:  he 
had  raised  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand.  He  meant  to  tell  Bella, 
with  a  pleasant  warning :  "  I  understand  you"— but  he  laid  his 
finger  on  his  mouth  and  said ; 

'■I  am  glad  that  our  Herr  Erith" — he  emphasized  the  word 
"our"  strangely— "that  our  Herr  Erich  stands  so  high  in 
your  favor." 

Erich  was  curiously  struck  by  the  peculiar  stress  on  the  word 
"  our;"  he  seemed  to  have  become  property.  And  he  received 
a  new  surprise,  when  Sonnenkamp  held  out  his  hand  to  him, 
saying: 

"  You  will  remain  with  us,  will  you  not  ?" 

Erich  nodded. 

Bella  now  related  at  great  length  the  particulars  of  the  visit 
she  had  paid  Erich's  mother  in  the  University  town.  She  evi- 
dently wanted  to  impress  on  Herr  Sonnenkamp  that  a  man  of 
Erich's  rank  and  station  was  not  to  be  put  down  because  of  an 
act  of  carelessness. 

Sonnenkamp  whistled  inaudibly ;  a  plan  seemed  to  be  matur- 
ing within  him. 

Bella  again  succeeded  in  being  alone  with  Erich  for  a  short 
while,  and  she  told  him  how  pleased  she  felt  that  she  had  at 
last  succeeded  in  the  management  of  an  intrigue.  She  had  known 
that  Herr  Sonnenkamp  would  not  dismiss  Erich,  but  she  had 
known  also,  that  he  would  try  to  humiliate  him  because  oi  his 
negligence ;  therefore  she  had  induced  Ciodwig  to  come  here. 
Erich  was  all  gratitude. 

"Did  you  observe,"  she  asked  in  a  low  voice,  "how  this  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  raised  his  finger,  how  his  glance  fell  on  me?  This 
man  believes  that  our  friendship  is  something  more  than  fiiend- 
ship.  The  impure  do  not  believe  in  purity.  I  hope  you  will  not 
misunderstand  me,  if  I  sometimes  neglect  you  intentionally  in 
the  presence  of  this  spying  rogue." 

She  extended  her  hand  to  Erich  and  held  his  clasped  for  a 
long  time :  he  trembled.  Neither  imagined  that  two  eyes  had 
peered  out  of  the  bushes  and  that  a  sharp  ear  had  heard  all. 
As  they  passed  on,  Sonnenkamp,  who  had  held  his  breath,  again 
breathed  freely. 
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WHAT    CANNOT    BE    STDLKN. 

THE  nest  morning  news  arrived  that  the  groom,  whom  Son- 
ntnkamp  had  dismissed  shortly  before  leaving  home 
because  he  suspected  him  of  being  Prancken's  spy,  had  been 
arrested  in  the  capital,  in  the  act  of  offering  a  large  silver-bowl 
to  a  secondhand  dealer. 

It  was  Roland  who  brought  this  information  to  Erich,  and  it 
seemed,  indeed,  that  all  their  retirement  and  study  were  likely  to 
be  interrupted  at  all  hours  by  reminiscences  of  this  occurrence. 
Of  what  use  was  study,  in  themidst  of  this  perturbation  of  mind? 
What  would  take  root  now?  Erich  thought  of  going  out  hunt- 
ing with  Roland  more  frequendy ;  he  must  have  some  diversion, 
and  acquire  new  energy  and  a  brighter  view  of  things  by  means 
of  other  pursuits.  But  he  turned  in  exactly  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  not  diversion  but  deeper  application  was  to  aid  Roland. 
How  happy  it  made  him  to  hear  Roland  say : 

"  Let  us  forget  everything  else ;  let  us  go  on  with  our  work 
quietly." 

The  youth  had  acquired  a  desire  for  study,  which  made  him 
disinclined  to  all  diversion,  and  let  him  find  his  greatest  enjoy- 
ment in  his  books. 

Roland  soon  perceived  that  a  new  animation  had  come  over 
Erich,  but  he  could  not  divine  whence  it  came ;  it  was  the  ani- 
mation of  a  rescued  man — one  who  was  rescuing  himself.  When 
Erich  thought  of  the  days  at  Wolfsgarten,  of  their  playing  and 
trifling  with  everything  that  fills  the  heart  of  man,  he  appeared 
to  himself  like  a  thief.  He  had  thoughtlessly  squandered  all 
his  intellectual  property,  which  he  had  acquiredby  assiduous 
labor ;  he  had  permitted  himself  a  flirtation,  disguised  under 
the  exchange  of  great  thoughts,  with  Bella,  the  wife  of  his 
friend  :  a  flirtation — he  went  further,  he  called  it  a  love  affair 
outright.  He  looked  on  himself  as  a  church-robber ;  and  small, 
infinitely  small  in  comparison,  was  what  these  poor  people  had 
done.  Erich  was  deeply  crushed  in  his  oivn  estimation.  How 
gladly  would  he  have  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  with  Roland  to  some 
temple  where  he  could  purify  himself,  and  strengthen  Roland 
anew  1    Whither  should  he  turn  f 

It  is  much  easier  for  a  man,  hunted  down  by  others  and  heavily 
laden  in  his  own  consciousness,  to  enter  the  high-towering  visible 
temples  of  the  earth  than  the  invisible  ones  of  knowledge.  Still, 
Erich  succeeded.  And  what  for  himself  he  could  only  ha\'e 
conquered  by  hard  labor,  or  perhaps  not  at  all,  he  accomplished 
now   as  a  matter   of  duty   toward  another ;     he  plunged  into 
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knowledge,  and  everything  appeared  clearer  and  more  trans- 
parent. As  a  practised  suiramer,  rejoicing  in  the  rush  of  the 
towering  waves,  dives,  and  makes  his  way  back  again  to  the 
light,  and  parts  the  waters  with  robust  arms,  so  Erich  plunged 
into  science ;  and  it  made  his  heart  beat  high  with  joy  to  see 
the  great  waves  come  roaring  on :  then  all  petty  dread  and  hes- 
itation, and  all  battling  with  himself  ceased. 

Roland,  too,  experienced  a  deep  revulsion  of  feeling.  He  often 
went  about  like  one  in  a  dream  ;  the  earth  beneath  him  which 
he  now  knew  to  be  in  perpetual  oscillation,  rocked  before  his 
eyes;  the  heavens  no  longer  existed;  the  world  of  faith  was 
demolished ;  a  new  world  was  discovered.  And  mingling  with 
all  these  ideas,  came  whizzing  a  feeling  as  if  all  private  property 
were  abolished,  and  all  men  were  equally  poor  and  equally  rich. 
Erich  noticed  the  great  commotion  in  his  pupil's  soul.  One  day 
Roland  asked  timidly: 

'*  Tell  me,  Erich,  will  there  ever  be  a  time  when  there  will 
be  no  private  property  in  the  world,  and  no  thieves?" 

Erich  was  startled  when  he  observed  that  a  strange  thought 
abode  in  the  soul  of  the  youth.  He  explained  that  he  had  only 
made  the  statement  in  the  way  of  an  illustration ;  the  conception 
could  never  be  realiied :  he  had  only  wished  to  indicate  com- 
paratively, how  great  a  change  might  be  brought  about  in  the 
feelmgs  of  men  and  their  mode  of  being.  And  again  indefinable 
fermentation  appeared  in  the  soul  of  the  youth,  who  now  begged 
Erich  to  go  with  him  to  the  Krischer's  house,  in  order  to  see 
how  the  wife  and  the  children  fared.  He  said  that  he  had  met 
the  Krischer's  son,  who  was  a  cooper  in  the  Wine-count's  em- 
ploy ;  that  he  had  offered  to  shake  hands  with  him,  telling  him 
that  a  son  should  not  be  blamed  even  if  his  father  did  do  wrong, 
but  that  ih  this  case  his  father  had  surely  not  done  the  deed. 
But  the  CQOp(;r  had  lefused  to  take  his  hand ;  he  had  stared  at 
him,  taken  his  hammer  from  his  leather  apron,  played  with  it, 
and  finally  gone  on. 

Erich  went  with  Roland  to  the  Krischer's  house ;  the  birds  in 
the  cages  sang;  and  high  above  all,  the  blackbird  sang  over  and 
over  again  his  "  Life  let  us  cherish."  The  dogs  frisked  about 
merrily.  The  wife  looked  grief-worn  and  wretched  ;  she  broke 
out  in  lamentation,  and  to!d  her  visitors  that  as  soon  as  her 
husband  was  arrested,  she  had  wished  to  let  all  the  birds  fly 
awa.y,  but  that  her  son,  the  cooper,  insisted  upon  having  every- 
thing unchanged  until  his  father  returned,  for  he  would  surely 
be  set  free  very  soon.  The  Seven-piper  had,  in  the  mean  while 
taken  upon  himself  a  portion  of  the  Krischer's  duties,  and  the 
cooper,  who  had  to  work  hard  enough  by  day,  had  undertaken 
the  night-service.  Everything  was  to  be  carried  on  as  before,  so 
that  her  husljand  might  enter  ijpon  his  duties  at  once. 
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Jlrich  offered  the  woman  money  ;  but  she  declined,  saying 
that  she  would  take  nothing,  because  her  son,  the  cooper,  had 
forbidden  her  accepting  anything  from  the  house  of  Sonnen- 

As  they  were  driving  to  the  Villa,  Roland  asked;  "If  the 
Krischer  is  innocent  after  all,  and  I  realLy  believe  that  he  is 
innocent,  who  will  recompense  him  for  all  the  torments  and  the 
disgrace  which  he  must  bear?" 

Erich  did  not  know  what  to  answer;  all  he  could  say  was, 
that  in  this  matter  it  was  again  evident  that  the  best  part  and 
possession  of  life  cannot  be  replaced  by  money, 

CHAPTER    III. 
A  NEW  ALLIANCE  AND  A  SUMMER  FESTIVAL, 

SCARCE  two  weeks  were  past  when  the  continuity  of  the  in- 
struction was  interrupted.  Frau  Ceres,  who  was  silent  as  a 
rule,  and  took  no  interest  in  what  went  on  about  her,  now  men- 
tioned frequently  that  she  had  promised  the  wife  of  the  Privy- 
councillor,  whoin  she  had  met  at  the  baths,  to  take  Roland  to 
her  very  soon. 

A  trip  to  the  capital  was  resolved  upon.  Erich  was  not  invi- 
ted to  join  the  party.  They  drove  in  two  carriages ;  Frau  Ceres, 
Miss  Perini,  and  Roland  sat  in  one,  Sonnenkamp  and  Prancken 
in  the  other. 

Prancken  expressed  his  delight  ai 
the  Church;   he  had  taken  measun 

co-operation  of  the  higher  clergy,  whose  influence  at  Court  was 
very  great  in  the  execution  of  the  plan.  Prancken's  conscience 
smote  him  somewhat  for  deriving  court  influence  from  his 
spiritual  regeneration,  and  from  his  acquaintance  ivith  the 
Bishop;  yet  there  was  sufficient  worldly  vanity  left  in  him  to 
make  him  willing  to  have  the  spiritual  illumination  in  which  he  se- 
cretly gloried,  pass  for  sagacity  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and 
especially  of  Sonnenkamp.  He  was  very  glad  at  the  ease  with 
which  the  acquaintance  with  the  wife  of  the  Privy-councillor 
had  been  brought  about :  it  was  possible  to  influence  the  lady 
through  favors,  with  which  the  husband  must  be  approached 
very  carefully,  if  at  all. 

They  drove  past  the  handsome  Villa,  all  of  whose  shutters 
were  closed,  and  Prancken  hinted  that  Herr  Sonnenkamp  must 
buy  the  Villa,  so  as  to  sell  it  again  to  the  Privy- councillor's  wife 
for  a  trifling  sum ;  she  having  for  a  long  time  entertained  a  desire 
for  a  place  of  the  kind.  Sonnenkamp  was  ready  to  do  so,  provi- 
ded the  goal  could  be  reached  in  this  way.  Prancken  added  that 
this  was  one  of  the  levers,  but  of  course  not  all. 
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The  two  gentlemen  were  all  alone  by  themselves,  but  neither 
named  the  goal  definitely,  until  at  length  Sonnenkamp  said 
that  the  wife  of  the  Privy-councillor  had  informed  him  that 
the  Wine-count  was  to  be  ennobled.  He  wished  that  this  eleva- 
tion might  be  granted  him  first ;  he  thought  he  had  a  greater 
claim,  although  he  proposed  to  marry  his  daughter,  not  to  a  no- 
bleman doomed  to  a  speedy  death,  but  to  one  in  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  health  and  life. 

Prancken  smiled  his  appreciation  of  the  flattery,  but  he 
replied  that  the  precedent  of  the  Wine-count— it  was  a  prece- 
dent, by  no  means  a  precedence— was  rather  advantageous  than 
otherwise;  for  then  Sonnenkamp's  elevation  to  the  nobility 
would  not  be  so  singular. 

"  Your  case  is  more  difficult  than  the  Wme-count  s,  he 
added :  "  the  Bishop  stopped  at  the  Wine-counfs  house  on  his 
last  journey  through  the  diocese.  The  Church-party  goes  for 
the  Wine-count,  and  it  is  as  influential  as  it  is  ihodest ;  whde 
you,  1  would  say  w,  have  no  party  at  all.  So  much  the  better, 
the  victor)'  will  be  ours  alone." 
They  ar/ived  at  the  capital. 

The  Privy-councillor's  lady  was  in  good  spirit,  and  said  to 
Prancken,  to  whom  she  constantly  addressed  her  conversation  — 
as  if  he  were  the  chief  person,  the  president  of  the  company-— 
how  very  glad  she  was  to  see  a  watering-place  acquaintance 
ripen  into  friendship.  .,,    . 

Prancken  suggested  gracefully  that  they  might  possibly  be- 
come neighbors.  The  Villa  was  described  in  glowing  terms, 
and  cautiously,  yet  not  without  making  it  tell.  The  statement 
was  made  that  Sonnenkamp  had  bought  it,  and  was  ready  to 
dispose  of  it  on  moderate  terms,  if  in  that  way  he  could  induce 
noble  friends  to  settle  down  as  his  neighbors. 

The  Privy-councillor's  lady  was  delighted :  she  knew  the 
house  well ;  it  had  formeriy  belonged  to  a  friend  of  hers,  and 
she  had  visited  there  at  intervals.  She  called  those  happy  who 
can  establish  themselves  upon  such  an  esUte,  and  have  noble 
men  for  their  neighbors.  She  related  that  she  had  told  her 
husband  that  it  was  a  shame  that  a  man  like  Sonnenkamp  had 
not  yet  received  an  order. 

After  this  introduction,  Prancken  developed  his  plan ;  and  her 
ladyship  added,  that  society  must  be  highly  pleased  to  have  a 
gentleman  of  Herr  Sonnenkamp's  character  and  influence 
raised  to  a  higher  rank.  Sonnenkamp  acted  very  modestly, 
even  bashfully ;  a  girl  who  receives  a  proposal,  which  she  has 
expected,  could  not  look  down  to  the  floor  more  demurely— he 
even  blushed. 

They  moved  their  chairs  closer  together,  as  if  they  could  at 
length  venture  to  indicate  that  confidential  relations  existed  be- 
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tween  them.  The  Privy-councillor's  wife  requested  her  visitors 
not  to  speak  to  her  husband  of  the  matter,  she  would  put  il 
properly  before  him ;  still,  it  would  be  well  if  others  co-operated. 
It  might  be  best  to  have  Count  Wolfsgarten  broach  Uie  mat- 
ter at  Court ;   then  It  would  be  easy  to  play  into  his  hands. 

Prancken  spoke  of  the  very  strong  friendship  which  Clodwig 
entertained  for  Herr  Sonnenkamp;  but  he  thought  that  the  mat- 
ter ought  to  be  pushed  very  gently  and  delicately,  and  that  couid 
only  be  done  by  a  person  of  her  ladyship's  well-known  tact. 

Sonnenkamp  said  again  that  he  would  not  ask  to  be  raised 
to  the  nobility— the  honor  must  be  offered  to  him;  his  friends 
must  bring  that  about.  He  enjoyed  the  delicacy  with  which  her 
ladyship  handled  the  matter,  and  he  handled  it  in  like  manner. 
The  expression  of  his   face   dearly  said,  "  Well !  this  is  a  new 

He  moved  his  hand  through  the  air  as  if  he  were  stroking  the 
fur  of  a  remarkably  smooth  cat. 

"Do  any  vineyards  go  with  the  Villa?"  asked  the  Privy-coun- 
cillor's lady,  suddenly. 

"  If  I  remember  rightly,  three  acres,  and  most  favorably  sit- 
uated," replied  Prancken. 

He  winked  at  Sonnenkamp,  to  make  him  understand  that  he 
must  buy  this  land. 

Sonnenkamp  suddenly  lost  his  modesty  and  bashfuhiess;  the 
question  was  becoming  a  money-question :  now  he  was  master. 
He  wanted  to  tell  the  lady  that  he  would  only  consent  to  bar- 
gain piece  for  piece— she  was  not  to  receive  the  Villa,  with  the 
vineyards,  until  he  had  received  his  patent  of  nobility;  but  he 
was  afraid  to  say  so  in  Prancken's  presence.  And,  again,  it  did 
not  seem  necessary  to  disclose  his  plan  of  action  at  this  early 
stage.  When  the  'time  comes  he  will  be  man  enough  not  to  al- 
low himself  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  A  smile  of  victory  played 
about  his  features. 

The  Privy-councillor  entered.  He  greeted  Sonnenkamp  with 
courteous  politeness,  and  thanked  the  company  for  the  atten 
tions  which  they  had  shown  his  wife  at  Vichy. 

They  went  to  the  drawing-room,  where  Roland  had  been 
talking  to  a  son  of  the  Privy-con nciUor,  who  was  a  cadet ;  and 
soon  Roland,  whose  beauty  made  every  eye  brighten,  was  the 
centre  of  the  group.  His  lordship  expressed  his  approval  of  the 
choice  of  a  well-informed,  though  somewhat  eccentric  man,  like 
Erich  ;  and  when  Roland,  being  questioned,  declared  that  he 
wanted  to  become  an  officer,  the  Councillor  advised  his  parents 
to  send  him  to  the  military  academy  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  a  low  voice,  Prancken  said  to  the  Privy-councillor  that  he 
agreed  entirely  with  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  in  his  wish  of  not  hav- 
ing the  boy  enter  until  the  family  were  ennobled.     The  delay 
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would  spare  him  many  unpleasant  experiences;  indeed,  it  would 
be  awkward  if  tlie  young  man  were  suddenly  to  become  noble 
while  at  school ;  he  would  be  subjected  to  much  teasing  from 
his  comrades^ 

The  Privy-councillor  spoke  of  the  restoration  of  the  ruined 
castle,  and  of  Sonnenkamp's  celebrated  gardens,  and  stated  that 
they  had  been  mentioned  favorably  at  Court. 

Sonnenkamp  begged  to  be  allowed  to  send  some  of  his  fruits 
to  the  palace,  especially  some  fine  bananas,  which  had  turned 
out  beyond  his  expectation.  Prancken  extolled  the  great  skill 
by  which  Herr  Sonnenkamp  was  enabled  to  have  grapes  on  his 
table  every  month  in  the  year. 

The  Privy- counciiior  replied  that  he  did  not  doubt  that  Herr 
Sonnenkamp's  kindness  would  be  appreciated,  but  that  he  could 
not  act  in  the  matter ;  the  Court-chamberlain,  a  cousin  of  Herr 
von  Prancken,  would  certainly  accept  the  offer. 

Prancken  immediately  took  Herr  Sonnenkamp  to  the  Hof- 
marschal's  house.  Roland  rode  out  with  the  cadet  Frau  Ceres 
remained  with  the  Privy-councillor's  wife,  who  appeared  much 
embarrassed  when  Frau  Ceres  urged  her  to  accept  the  coral 
necklace  which  she  herself  wore,  and  of  which  her  ladyship  had 
expressed  great  admiration. 

Her  ladyship  had  to  comply,  but  she  besought  Frau  Ceres  to 
look  upon  her  acceptance  of  it  as  a  token  of  intimate  friend- 
ship, of  which  no  one  need  know.  She  affirmed  again  and 
again,  that  she  worked  for  her  friends  without  any  selfish  con- 
sideration. Of  course  she  felt  convinced  that  Frau  Ceres  was 
leagued  with  the  others  in  the  design  of  winning  her  over  by 
presents,  and  she  hinted  at  it  very  cautiously. 

Frau  Ceres  looked  at  her  with  a  face  full  of  astonishment : 
again  she  appeared  terribly  stupid  in  her  own  eyes;  the  lady 
spoke  of  matters  which  she  could  not  comprehend. 

It  had  not  been  the  intention  of  the  Sonnenkamp  party  to 
remain  in  town  overnight;  but  when  the  Privy-councillor's  lady 
proposed-  a  drive  to  a  summer-resort,  Prancken  insisted  on 
their  staying  all  night ;  for  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
have  Frau  Ceres  and  the  Privy- councillor's  lady,  Sonnenkamp, 
Prancken,  and  the  Privy -councillor  drive  in  open  carriages 
through  the  town  to  Che  resort  where  the  best  and  most  select 
society  was  to  be  met.  T,he  best  society  should  acknowledge 
Sonnenkamp's  connection  with  him  and  the  Privy-councillor 
as  a  fact. 

On  this  drive,  the  wife  of  the  Privy-councillor  had  an  idea 
which  was  as  kind  as  it  was  clever.  She  was  pleased  with  both 
qualities,  but  more  with  her  good-nature:  she  gainedasup- 
porter,  and  she  helped  a  poor  woman.  With  charity  and  con- 
descension she  spoke  of  Erich's  mother,  who  had  rotpantically 
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■sacrificed  her  position  to  a  so-called  ideal  \q\c.  The  Privy- 
councillor's  lady  and  Prancken  had  come  to  so  perfect  an  un- 
derstanding, that  she  did  nothing  without  his  approval ;  a  slight 
nod  showed  her  that  she  might  venture  still  further,  so  she 
asked  Herr  Sonnenkamp  to  do  something  for  Erich's  mother,  if 
possible  to  take  her  into  his  house.  Aunt  Claudine,  too,  she 
spoke  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 

Her  ladyship  saw  dearly  that  the  intimacy  between  her  fem- 
ilv  and  Herr  Sonnenkamp's  would  be  confirmed  more  easily,  if 
Erich's  mother  and  aunt  lived  at  his  house,  for  she  would  then 
cultivate  them,  rather  than  this  man ;  indeed  it  would  be  her 
duty  to  visit  the  noble  ladies,  to  alleviate  the  unpleasantness  of 
their  dependent  position ;  ajid  all  this  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
do  if  she  lived  in  the  Villa,  to  which  several  acres  of  vineyards 
were  attached. 

So  the  various  motives  were  intermingled,  and  the  mixture 
was  good  and  refreshing. 

Sonnenkamp  smiled  very  benignly ;  but  in  his  own  heart,  he 
thought:  "This  noble  set  hang  together  more  firmly  than  a 
gang  of  thieves;  and  now  they  are  a  gang  of  thieves.  AH  the 
broken-down  nobility  mean  to  have  me  set  them  up  again," 

He  agreed  politely  with  her  ladyship;  but  he  thought,  "You 
haven't  got  the  Villa  yet,  and  Frau  Doumay  may  sit  and  work 
at  her  sewing-machine  a  little  longer." 

They  drove  past  the  country-seat  of  the  Prince,  who  had  lately 
returned  from  America.  Everything  was  well  kept ;  and  in  the 
small  pavilion,  in  the  wood  by  the  roadside,  a  table  was  set,  and 
servants  stood  by.  A  mOitary  band  was  playing  in  a  public 
garden,  and  colored  lanterns  were  hung  upon  the  trees.  The 
officers  of  the  Guards  had  gotten  up  a  summer-night's  festival, 
and  scarcely  had  the  one  band  played  a  piece  when  another 
began  on  the  other  side.  In  the  centre  of  the  garden,  under  a 
large  tent,  a  table  was  spread  for  the  officers;  near  by,  around 
smaller  tables,  sat  the  dignitaries  of  the  capital,  with  their  wives 
and  daughters  in  bright  summer-dresses. 

There  was  quite  a  stir  when  the  two  carriages,  drawn  by  Son- 
nenkamp's fine  horses,  drove  up.  Prancken  made  all  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  very  quickly,  and  the  company  sat  down  at 
one  of  the  best  tables.  Many  eye-glasses  were  directed  at  them. 
Prancken  went  to  his  comrades,  shaking  hands  with  one  and 
another,  but  he  returned  soon  to  Sonnenkamp  and  the  party. 

Her  ladyship  leaned  on  Sonnenkamp's  arm,  and  was  wonder- 
fully affable.  Prancken  escorted  Frau  Ceres.  Roland  had  gone 
with  the  cadet  to  the  shooting-gallery;  he  hit  the  bull's-eye 
every  time. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  was  presented  to  the  General,  who,  upon 
Sonnenkamp's   invitation,    promised   to   call   upon   him   soon. 
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Prancken  was  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  that  he  brought  a  re- 
cruit, and  pointed  to  Roland. 

It  grew  dark — the  colored  lanterns  were  lit.  Then  the  giins 
were  fired,  the  trumpets  sounded  a  flourish,  and  cheers  rent  the 
air;  the  Prince  had  driven  over  from  his  country-seat  to  attend 
the  supper  of  the  Guards.  Both  bands  struck  up  the  national 
hymn,  and  all  were  supremely  happy ;  but  the  happiest  man  of 
all  was  Sonnenkamp,  for  he  was  presented  to  the  Prince,  who, 
to  be  sure,  addressed  only  a  few  unmeaning  words  to  him. 
Howei/er,  the  world  had  witnessed  the  introduction,  and  seen 
the  Prince  talking  and  bowing  to  him. 

Highly  pleased  with  the  day,  the  party  drove  back  to  the 
capital.  The  colored  lamps  still  shone,  and  the  music  still 
floated  through  the  air. 

The  following  item  appeared  in  the  morning  paper:  "Last 
night  the  cuirassiers  of  the  Guard  celebrated  their  anniversary 
at  Mount  Rudolph.  His  Highness  Prince  Leonhard  honored 
the  festival  by  his  presence.  Among  the  guests  we  noticed 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  of  Villa  Eden  and  his  family. " 

CHAPTER   IV. 


WHILE  the  Sonnenkamp  family  were  in  the  capital,  Erich 
rode  over  to  Wolfsgarten.  He  had  conquered  every 
treacherous,  dishonorable  thought,  or  rather  he  had  never  allowed 
any  to  spring  up.  Now  he  only  kept  thinking  that  it  was  His 
duty  to  improve  the  friendship  which  was  certainly  honorable  on 
Bella's  part,  in  order  to  make  her  more  fully  appreciate  her 
husband's  truly  exalted  merits,  which  were  indeed  worthy  of  all 
respect  and  devotion.  This  is  what  he  intended  to  do.  Bright, 
and  full  of  spirit,  he  rode  along. 

He  found  Clodwig  alone.  Bella  had  gone  out  riding,  with 
stranger  visiting  them.  ClodwIg  was  very  happy  to  be  quit 
alone  with  Erich  ;  on  his  former  visits  he  had  so  often  lefi  him 
to  the  boy,  and  accompanied  Bella.  Clodwig  now  told  Erich 
that  the  son  of  an  old  friend  who  had  lived  in  Naples  as  Russian 
ambassador,  had  come  to  him  to  pursue  the  serious  studies  of 
Farming  in  Germany,  under  his  guidance. 

The  great  fact  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  abolished  serf- 
dom,  produced  a  still  greater  one,  both  morally  and  economic- 
ally :  landowners  must  now  increase  their  own  power,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  soil.  Instead  of  mere  landowners,  they  must  be  land- 
tillers.  Clodwig  told  Erich  that  this  young  prince,  like  all  of 
his  class,  had  drifted  about  in  the  whirlpool  of  Paris  life;  bul 
there  was  a  good  germ  in  him,  and  a  force  of  will,  which  allowed 
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his  friends  to  hope  for  the  best.  "  The  Russians,"  he  continued, 
"  have  a  sort  of  passion  for  self-sacrifice,  and  a  devotion  to  the 
lower  classes;  and  this  passion  often  takes  such  powerful  hold 
of  worldlings  that  it  appears  like  the  reform  of  those  regenerated 
sinners  who,  coming  away  from  wild  orgies,  become  suddenly- 
conscious  of  their  moral  duly," 

"  Now  observe,"  said  he,  as  if  instructing  Erich.  "  There  is 
no  aristocracy  as  eager  for  culture  as  the  Russian ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  men  are  only  zealous  in  the  pursuit  of  ideas  for  a 
year  or  two,  then  they  are  apt  to  become  careless.  They  have 
a  great  talent  for  imitation,  but  it  remains  to  be  tested  how  long 
this  will  last,  and  whether  they  will  ever  produce  anything  new. 
Perhaps  the  abolition  of  serfdom  is  the  great  moral  turning- 
point  of  their  history." 

Erich  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  glorious  sign  of  a  new  free 
spirit,  that  this  great  act  was  not  the  work  of  the  Church,  which 
ought  to  have  considered  it  its  business,  but  of  pure  humanity, 
which  bears  no  religious  impress. 

"  This  way  of  looking  upon  it  is  new  to  me,"  replied  Clodwig, 
adding  his  thanks. 

The  two  men  were  still  engaged  in  far-reaching  dissertations 
about  the  power  of  the  intellect.  Clodwig  was  just  explaining 
how  his  soul  was  often  pained  at  the  thought  that  after  all  brute 
force  still  had  more  influence  on  the  mind  than  men  cared  to 
acknowledge,  when  Bella  entered. 

Her  face  glowed  as  Erich  advanced  to  meet  her.  And  the 
young  gentleman,  who  was  of  aristocratic  appearance,  but  had 
a  somewhat  weary  air,  greeted  Erich  very  courteously;  he  was 
charmed  to  hear  Erich  speak  French  fluently,  as  he  expressed 
himself  but  imperfectly  in  German.  He  added  that  one  could 
not  help  perceiving,  at  once  that  Erich  was  of  French  descent ; 
there  was  something  in  his  pronunciation  which  only  the  French 
organ  can  produce. 

After  having  separated  for  a  short  time  they  all  met  again  at 
luncheon,  in  the  summer-house. 

Clodwig  must  have  urged  the  Russian  to  attach  himself  to 
Erich ;  for  the  young  man  soon  said  to  him : 

"  1  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  let  me  learn  something  under 


1  childish  submissiveness,  and  so 

cordially,  that  Erich  offered  him  his  hand  saying : 

"  I  am  sure  1  shall  be  able  to  learn  something  from  you." 
"Excepting  whist,  which  I  play  pretty  well,  as  1  am  generally 

told,   1   don't  believe   that   anything   can   be   learned  of  me," 

laughed  the  Russian. 

And  as  a  man  who  turns  for  information  about  the  products 

of  lie  country  to  the  producers  themselves,  he  said: 
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"  I  am  told  philiisophy  is  no  longi 
Can  you  tell  roe  the  reason  ?" 

Clodwig  Jiodded.  The  theme  i 
question  modestly  put. 


i  well  chosen,   and  the 


the   point ; 

prominent 

all  the  scie 

"  Are  y 


himself  unable  to  give  precise  information  on 
ggested  that  perhaps  philosophy  was  less 
ence,  but  that  it  had  become  the  method  of 


also  of  the  opinion,"  asked  the  Prince,  "that 
Kant's  '  Categorical  Imperative'  and  the  French  revolution  pro- 
duced the  same  results?" 

Bella  leaned  back  her  head,  and  gazed  at  the  blue  sky.  The 
men  are  now  going  to  discuss  subjects  which,  out  of  deference 
to  the  lady,  they  ought  to  postpone  to  some  other  time,  but  she 
will  be  patient  and  listen. 

Erich  explained  that  Kant's  maxim,  "Act  so  that  you  may 
wish  your  rule  of  conduct  to  be  all  men's  rule  of  conduct," 
established  the  same  ideal  which  the  revolution  had  established 
in  decreeing  equality  before  the  law ;  all  privileges  were  to  be 
done  away  with. 

"  But  does  not  this  equality  destroy  all  greatness,  oil  genius  ?" 
asked  the  Russian. 

Now  Bella  thought  the  time  had  come  to  sit  silent  no  longer, 
and  with  ready  wit  she  added; 

"  I  would  ask  more:  Do  not  superior  beings  create  neiv  laws 
in  the  intellectual,  the  moral,  the  political,  as  well  as  the  cesthe- 
tie  world?" 

Clodwig  smiled  at  Bella's  leading        h       h  da 

but  Erich  replied  very  seriously : 

"  This  is  the  misery  for  which  J  m    n    h    Ch      h      d 

frivolity  in  the  world  are  equally  a         n    b  ng 

to  accord  to  certain  characters,  and        tai       h  d  m     d 

for  themselves,  rights  and  excep  po  h     g  n  n 

maintenance  of  which  would  dest       h  m  S  p  n 

endowments  impose  additional  dut  es  bu    d    n         n 
ordinary  rights.     Before  God  and  al        ra 

equal ;   Christianity  expressed  this         h      h 
that  we  are  all  children  of  God.    Ch   d  q   il  b  h 

father.     But  now  the  Church  has  d     d    g  h 

primogenitures,  and  a  sophistical  m  h  g    m 

privileges.     No  one  iron  man  wi  b    h    h 

kingdom  of  equality:  the  kingdom  has      m       h        n 
its  pathway,  steam  its  horse." 

"  You  talk  very  well ;   I  am  glad       h  d  q 

anee,"  said  the  Prince  to  Erich.        I    h      be  d       h    d      h 
■you  call  on  me  often ;  or  will  you  m  k    n  upon 
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Ei-ich,  who  had  become  excited  as  the  conversation  proceeded, 
declined  the  honor;  remarking,  that  he  must  devote  his  time 
and  strength  to  his  pupil.  He  was  angry  with  himself  for  giving 
up,  at  every  demand,  the  full  contents  of  his  being ;  he  had  no 
social  small-taik ;  he  thought  he  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
yomig  man's  praise,  "You  talk  very  well."  Yes,  this  is  the 
way  with  the  aristocracy  !  New  dishes,  piquant  sauces,  new 
music,  charming  caprizzios  I  Is  not  he  a  fool  who  allows  them 
to  peer  into  the  sanctuaries  of  his  being  ? 

Erich  was  startled  when  he  caught  Bella's  eye;  it  had  a 
strange,  fixed  look,  for  she  thought :  "  Have  I  desen'ed  that  he 
should  thus  teach  me— that  no  one  can  claim  a  special  law  for 
his  own  conduct?"  She  was  highly  indignant,  yet  only  smiled 
painfully ;  but  she  soon  recovered  her  composure,  and  managed 
to  have  the  two  young  men  go  through  an  intellectual  tilt  in  her 
presence. 

But  the  Prince  was  Erich's  superior  in  the  statement  of  facts 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  Erich  yielded  gladly  on 
many  points. 

When  they  were  walking  in  the  garden,  the  Prince,  who 
had  in  a  very  cordial  way  put  his  arm  in  Erich's,  asked  him 
whether  he  knew  Herr  Weidmann,  into  whose  house  Count 
Clodwig  wished  to  send  him. 

Erich  said  that  he  had  only  seen  him  for  a  few  moments,  but 
that  die  gentleman  was  generally  much  liked. 

"  If  you  had  a  friend  like  yourself,"  said  the  Prince,  pressing 
Erich's  arm—"  if  you  knew  of  a  man  who  would  like  to  be  my 
companion,  my  teacher,  1  could  procure  him  a  life-appoint- 
ment, or— you  will  excuse  the  question — perhaps  you  would 
yourself — " 

Erich  expressed  his  gratitude,  but  promised  to  thmk  of  a 
proper  person. 

Bella  joined  them,  and  Erich  walked  beside  the  two,  swayed 
by  conflicting  emotions.  He  had  pondered  so  much,  to  find  a 
way  back  from  that  border-line  of  friendship  on  which  so  many 
dangers  lurk ;  now  his  reflection  had  become  unnecessary— his 
place  was  occupied  by  another.  Although  he  would  hardly 
acknowledge  it  to  himself,  his  vanity  was  wounded;  a  man  of 
the  world  had  come,  whose  insignificance  was  only  hidden  be- 
neath elegant  externals ;  yet  he  became  at  once  a  greater  favorite 
than  Erich,  with  his  clumsiness  and  his  perpetual  freight-train 
of  historic  learning.  He  was  vexed  at  Bella's  intimacy  with  the 
Russian,  and  a  strange  confusion  of  feeling  arose  ui  his  heart. 
Ought  he  to  rejoice  because  she  was  simply  a  coquette,  who 
flirted  now  with  one  man  and  then  with  another?  or  did  Bella 
act  thus,  simply  to  render  her  confidential  manner  toward  him 
less  striking  ? 
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He  was  in  a  peevish,  discontenled  mood.  At  one  time  he  felt 
giad  because  he  had  received  this  lesson,  and  could  now  return 
home  unburdened  and  unfettered ;  and  then  again  he  was  vexed 
because  ho  could  not  readily  comprehend  and  assume  the  easy 
manners  of  society. 

The  Doctor  came,  and  the  conversation  took  a  different  tone. 
He  cast  a  penetrating  glance  at  Bella,  Erich,  and  the  Russian ; 
he  seemed  to  understand  the  situation.  There  was  always  a 
secret  feud  between  Bella  and  the  Doctor. 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  SEVERE  JUDGMENT. 

THE  Doctor  asked  Erich  to  fasten  his  horse  behind  the 
carriage,  and  ride  with  him  as  far  as  the  Villa. 

When  they  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  the  Doctor  puckered 
his  lips,  and  tor  some  time  indulged  in  an  inaudible  whistle ; 
then  he  said : 

"  Countess  Bella  is  a  handsome  woman  and  a  clever  one  :  she 
loves  her  parrot  and  evidently  might  let  it  fiy  free  in  the  woods, 
for  it  would  come  back  again  and  sit  on  her  shoulder." 

"  Allow  me  to  make  a  remark,"  said  Erich,  interrupting  him : 
"  I  find  that  people  here  in  the  country,  who  have  a  very  small 
circle  of  acquaintances,  like  to  speak  of  third  parties,  and 
certainly — I  am  not  speaking  of  you,  but  have  often  noticed  it  in 
others — not  in  the  kindest  manner.  Doesn't  that  seem  to  you 
like  narrowness,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it  ?" 

The  Doctor  must  have  seen  that  Erich  did  not  wish  to  enter 
on  the  subject,  but  yet  he  replied ; 

"The  most  prolific  subject  of  contemplation  is  the  genus 
koino,  the  most  inexhaustible  theme  in  this  genus  is  the  variety 
mulicr.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  speaking  of  Bella,  but  of  myself 
— I  have  discovered  a  totally  new  variety  in  this  lady." 

"  Why  certainly.  Doctor,  the  Countess  seems  entirely 
normal." 

"Have  you  known  her  long?" 

"But  slightly,"  said  Erich,  unwilling  to  commit  himself. 
"  But  /  know  her,  She  made  a  mariage  de  coiivenance,  like 
many  another  woman,  and  I  don't  blame  her  very  much  for  that. 
My  opinion  diflers  from  that  of  most  men  on  this  subject.  In  fact, 
the  Countess  is  less  proud  of  her  talents  than  of  her  morals.  I 
know  that  before  they  were  married  she  told  the  Count  that 
she  was  too  insignificant  for  him — was  not  worthy  of  him. 
Intellectually  that  was  just,  although  the  modest  humility  of  it 
was  slightly  exaggerated.  She  has  ability,  but  no  soul ;  she 
offers  nicknacks,  but  would  let  one  star\'e  for  want  of  good, 
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solid  meat.  But  morally  speaking,  this  confession  was  the 
exact  truth— morality  is  with  her  nothing  but  convenience." 
"  I  must  ask—,"  said  Erich  interrupting  him. 
"  And  I  must  ask,"  cried  the  Doctor,  "  that  you  will  allow 
me  to  finish  my  sentence.  I  mean  the  morality  of  the  great 
world,  which  considers  it  necessary  to  be  honorable  in  appear- 
ance merely,  and  is  only  troubled  about  a  lapse  from  virtue 
when  it  is  seen.  Everytliing  pure  and  beautiful  is  a  stern  and 
holy  law  to  the  Count;  his  nature  is  essentially  hostile  to  all 
that  is  impure  and  unlovely;  he  would  not  touch  it  even 
though  no  mortal  eye  should  see  him." 

The  Doctor  paused.  Erich's  heart  swelled.  Did  the  man 
hold  the  purity  of  Clodwig  before  his  eyes  to  show  him  how 
base  would  be  even  the  slightest  impulse  to  deceive  or  injure 
such  a  being? 

The  Doctor  proceeded: 

"  There  can  be  no  higher  honor  than  to  be  Clodwig's  friend. 
1  donotlove  aristocrats— yes,  1  may  say  I  hate  them— but  in  this 
Count  Clodwig  there  is  a  loftiness  of  character  which,  perhaps,  is 
never  seen  but  when  fostered  from  generation  to  generation ; 
whereas  we  commoners  have  to  achieve  it  by  individual 
endeavor,  and  when  we  get  it,  it  smells  of  fresh  varnish,  liable 
to  rub  off  at  any  minute.  Even  the  air  by  which  Clodirig  is 
surrounded  seems  to  be  warmed  steadily  and  gently  by  him ; 
there  is  no  hot  flame — always  a  soothing,  pleasant  warmth. 
You  see,"  said  he,  interrupting  himself  for  the  sake  of  making 

a  joke "  you  see  that  I  too  have  learned  from  you  the  art  of 

drawing  similes.  His  only  passion  is  quietness,  and  this  fact 
makes  his  giving  up  so  much  of  his  ease  for  your  sake,  only  so 
much  the  more  noteworthy.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  wicked 
world,  which  says  that  Countess  Bella  is  a  dragon.  Every 
week,  or  at  least  every  month,  she  must  have  an  honest  reputa- 
tion, or  better  yet,  a  dishonest  one,  to  worry  like  a  cat ;  and  like 
a  well-trained  dog,  she  prefers  to  snap  at  the  eyes  of  some  poor 
little  hare.  Having  done  so,  she's  satisfied  and  extremely  polite, 
and  harms  no  one.  At  the  same  time  she's  not  particularly  bad 
and  cruel.  She  speaks  well  of  one  so  long  as  he's  m  trouble ; 
when  one  is  subdued,  she  likes  to  he  clement  to  him  :  as  soon 
as  one  is  sick  she's  kind  to  him,  but  as  long  as  he's  well  he 
has  nothing  but  harshness  to  expect  from  her.  Her  hair  is 
luxuriant  and  beautiful,  but  this  doesn't  please  her  so  much  as 
it  does  to  be  able  to  say :  '  This  or  that  woman  has  so  many 
pounds  of  false  hair.'  She's  happy  when  she  can  say  that  this 
or  that  lady  is  scrofulous,  for  none  but  the  Pranckens  are  per- 
fectly sound.  When  she  has  once  asserted  anything,  she  never 
retracts  ;  she  would  sooner  believe  that  her  husband,  Prancken, 
and  the  whole  world  were  illogical,  tlian  that  she  was  wrong; 
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Bella  von  Prancken  could  never  have  been  wrong.  She  has 
never  wom  an  unbecoming  dress,  and  never  said  a  word  that 
might  not  be  graven  in  stone;  and  that  she  calls  'character- 
strength  !'  Never  to  confess  an  error  !  It's  enough  to  drive  all 
the  logic  of  the  world  to  the  devil.  You  know  the  egg-dance,  in 
which  a  person  is  blindfolded  and  dances  under  somewhat  diffi- 
cult circumstances.  Well,  Bella  can  execute  the  conversational 
egg-dance  with  the  greatest  ease.  Did  you  ever  receive  one  of 
her  delicato  notes?  So  to  speak,  she  knows  how  to  dance  on 
the  paper  with  exquisite  grace  and  dexterity." 

Erich  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  and  hardly  knew 
where  he  was.  The  Doctor  threw  away  his  half-smoked  cigar, 
and  continued : 

"The  wicked  world  wishes — and  unfortunately  its  desire 
could  not  be  fulfilled  without  cutting  the  glorious  Clodwig  to  the 
heart — ^that  some  time  or  other  this  dragon  would  meet  its  un- 
saintly  George.  He  would  have  to  be  a  man  who  strongly  craves 
what  is  called  '  success  with  the  ladies;'  but  not  on©  to  whom 
the  terms  'love,'  'magnanimity,'  and  'higher  aspirations' are 
serious  words,  and  yet  one  who  does  not  use  those  terms  as  a 
cloak  for  other  designs." 

Erich  knew  not  what  to  say  :  he  clenched  his  hands  without 
speaking,  for  he  felt  that  he  was  trembling.  The  Doctor  pulled 
a  string,  the  break  came  against  the  wheel  and  they  drove  down 
the  hill.  The  carriage  screamed  and  grated ;  below  them  could 
be  seen  a  little  brook  rippling  among  the  rocks.  When  they 
reached  the  valley  they  proceeded  quietly  agiin  and  the  Doctor 
continued: 

'■When  I  say  the  wicked  world,  1  not  u  ng  a  figu  e  of 
speech  merely,  but  I  must  show  you      h        he  n  s 

with   which  1   have  become  acquainted     ti   B  11a      It  1 

There  have  been  and  are  a  good  manj  lad  e  ho  eall>  o 
their  oivn  imagination,  it  matters  1  tie  wh  h  a  e  o  th  nk 
themselves  very  unfortunate,  because  they  ha  e  h  ns  n  fi 
cant  husbands;  they  themselves  ae  grea  un  pp  e  d 
etherial  souls,  but  their  husbands  love  ho  ses  do  s  and  no  h  ng 
else.  Now,  the  new  variety  represented  bj  Bella  s  th  s — she 
is  unfortunate  because  her  husband  s  so  d  t  n  u  hed  Had 
she  married  one  of  those  military  puppets  hos  onl  obje  t  n 
life  is  to  fill  a  court-uniform,  she  could  eg  d  he  elf  as  a  lo  e!y 
victim  decorated  with  flowers  for  the  sa  h  al  alta  he  m  gh 
patiently  renounce  the  world  and  bew  lie  If  yes  pe  1  aps 
gradually  develop  into  a  more  exalted  being,  capable  of  the 
loftiest  feelings.  But,  wedded  to  such  a  man,  she  becomes  daily 
more  disagreeable  and  narrow-minded.  He  offends  her,  for  he 
makes  her  see  her  own  deficiencies,  expressing  his  dislike  of  her 
frivolity  by  simply   raising  his   eyebrows.     And  af  bottom — I 
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don't  think  she  confesses  it  even  to  herself— she  hates  her  hus- 
band, for  he  looks  at  her  trifling  with  most  serious  eyes ;  he 
forces  her  to  recognize  her  absurdities  and  siUinesses,  but  he 
pays  a  sufficient  penalty  for  doing  so.  I  have  come  to  under- 
stand (he  fable  about  harpies.  Our  modem  harpies  befoul  every 
noble  thought  and  make  it  nauseating  and  distasteful,  and  con- 
sequently Clodwig  is  obliged  to  fight  and  struggle  for  his  simple 
daily-bread  of  the  spirit.  And  yet  she's  not  altogether  devoid 
of  nobleness ;  she  likes  to  help  the  sick,  only  she's  somewhat 
tyrannical  in  administering  her  doses.  But  do  you  know  what's 
the  most  dangerous  thing  about  Bella  ?" 

"No,  Idnt         d.1  t  ht    1  max  you're  com- 

"A  very      mpl  I       h     Cb      h  th  y  call  it  the  devil, 

but  at  pres    t  h      pp  h    t    m    f        ry  pliable,  noble 

and  self-sacnfici       dm  h  d        -s ;   '  Lo,  you  are 

this    woman      f       d      h     has  t  y        and   is   gentle, 

use  therefo        h  t     1     d  1  th    right  path ;  you 

must  teach  h      t        1      h      h     b     d  j     tl  d  reverence  him 

as  he  deserv  N  w  th         ph   t     1  d  however  refined 

he  may  seem         hi  t     f    U   f  body  ever  learns  to 

appreciate         h    —  I>       w  t  pp     late  her  husband 

—by  receiv    g      f         t  th         p      f    m  third   parties. 

Life  and  love  are  kept  in  existence  by  vital  force,  which  can  only 
come  from  the  man  himself;  and  where  this  does  not  exist,  there 
notliing  wiE  avail,  though  one  spake  with  the  tongue  of  angels. 
Have  you  seen  the  Medusa?  The  ancients  considered  it  The- 
seus's  most  glorious  exploit  thai  he  vanquished  Medusa.  She 
is  deadly  beauty.  In  the  old  time,  she  turned  men  to  stone, 
now  she  effeminates  them.  I  have  a  singular  hatred  of  this 
woman;  and  do  you  know  why?  Every  time  I  go  toWolfsgar- 
ten.  she  makes  a  hypocrite  of  me.  t  ought  not  to  be  so  polite 
to  her ;  and  my  love  for  Clodwig  is  no  excuse  for  my  being  so. 
No  mortal  ever  made  me  so  bad  as  this  Bella  does ;  I'm  a  hypo- 
crite in  her  presence,  and  feel  so  savage  that  I'm  lost  in  amaze- 
mentatmyself.  She's  a  quack-doctor.  If  1  prescribe  a  medicine, 
she  knew  beforehand  just  what  it  would  be.  Medically  speaking, 
I've  had  some  experience,  but  Lord !  I  don't  touch  her  in  this 
respect.  She  has  picked  up  some  domestic  remedies  and  pro- 
fessional terms,  so  that  some  people  might  think  that  she  has 
investigated  the  science,  but  the  very  essence  of  her  nature  is 
disrespect  and  impertinent  interference  in  everything,  for  she 
thinks  that  everything  is  a  swindle ;  and  she  has  no  self-respect, 
for  she  knows  that  she's  a  swindle  too.  One  essential  feature 
of  her  soul  is  that  she's  ungrateful.  No  matter  what  is  done, 
she's  ungrateful.  If  you  want  to  see  her  exact  opposite,  look  at 
the  Major,  who   is   thankful   for  everything,   even   the  air  he 
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breathes.  The  Major — the  old  child — is  sixty  years  old,  and  does 
not  yet  believe  in  the  badness  of  men !  If  the  very  devil  should 
come  to  the  Major,  the  Major  would  find  some  good  in  him. 
There's  no  reason  for  this  Bella's  existence.  When  a  man  is 
bad,  there  is  always  something  left  of  him  that  may  be  of  use  to 
the  world ;  but  when  a  woman  is  bad,  she's  all  bad,  and  only  bad. 
Do  you  know  who  just  suits  Frau  Bella  ?'" 

"  I  don't  know  anything  by  this  time,"  cried  Erich  in  despair, 
and  feeling  as  Chough  he  must  jump  out  of  t(te  carriage. 

"The  only  man  who  suits  her — who  can  tame  and  master 
this  whole  menagerie,  as  Bella  calls  it,  is  Hen*  Sonnenkamp ; 
and,  at  the  bottom,  they  have  a  deep  sympathy  with  each  other." 

Erich  was  glad  to  find  something  to  laugh  at,  but  the  Doctor 

"  My  young  friend,  I'm  a  heretic.  1  believe  that  women  are 
an  inferior  race.  Men  can  never  be  as  bad  and  hypocritical  as 
women.  They're  not  responsible  for  that  last  fault,  though,  for 
from  their  childhood  up  they're  continually  told :  '  Only  act 
so;  the  world  cares  for  nothing  but  appearances.'  But  the 
main  point  is  that  they've  no  reason  ;  they  never  try  to  find  out 
wliat  a  thing  really  is.  Everything  is  painted,  embroidered, 
and  sewed  for  them,  as  a  milliner  makes  a  bonnet  or  mantilla. 
And  then,  too,  they're  like  the  lower  animals  in  this  respect : 
they  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  humanity  means;  a 
piece  of  slander  is  a  sweet  morsel  for  their  bloodthirsty  throats. 
Through  all   animate   nature,   the  female  is  always  the  more 

Erich  sat  still,  and  listened  patiently  to  this  tirade,  and  as 
they  had  now  reached  the  place  at  which  they  were  to  separate, 
the  Doctor  returned,  for  a  time,  to  his  inaudible  whistle,  and 
then  said,  with  a  very  red  face : 

"At  least,  I've  made  myself  easy  in  regard  to  a  matter  that 
has  long  been  troubling  me.  I  thank  you  for  listening  so  pa- 
tiently. My  young  friend,"  and  he  laid  his  hand  kindly  on 
Erich's  shoulder,  "I'm  enraged  at  the  poets  too,  for  they've 
dressed  up  a  sham  lady  for  us,  because  they're  afraid  of  the 
•moinan.  If  1  have  said  too  much  about  Bella,  as  is  very  possi- 
ble, 1  beg  you,  nevertheless,  to  retain  what  of  it  is  true  and  un- 
exaggerated,  and  what  I  will  maintain  under  all  circumstances." 

Erich  did  not  mount,  but  took  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and 
walked  silently  and  thoughtfully  toward  home.  It  pained  him 
to  hear  Bella  spoken  of  in  this  way,  and  himself  to  utter  no  word 
in  her  defence.  With  reverent  thankfulness  he  looked  at  the 
cloudless  sky ;  he  would  keep  himself  un contaminated  by  the 
sin  of  self-deception.  His  soul  turned  to  Roland,  and  he 
thought:  "Now  I  hope  to  educate  a  mortal;  for  no  frivolous 
trifling  with  thoughts  and  feelings  shall  ever  again  overcome 
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^=  Vr^i  !  was  vain-  I  rciolced  to  scent  brilliant,  and  be 
S-Iised  to  .  bcantltul  woman  and  to  feel  the  toucb  of  her 
watm  slave  upon  n,y  hand.  1  was  not  then  the  man  to  lay  t 
w,ll  educate  a  moital  to  putlt,;'  now  I  hope  the  man  ,s 
■"Sift  a  heart  at  peace,  he  went  on.  and  soon  reached  the 
^Ttoe  a  telegram  informed  him  that  the  family  wonld  pas. 
that  night  in  the  Capital-city. 
Erich  was  alone. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

RECEIPT   FOR  THE  FiRST   PAYMENT. 

FRAU  Ceres  said  on  the  next  morning  that  she  was  not  glad 
to  go  back  to  the  Villa.  The  Bte  at  Mount  Rt.dolphe  had 
made  a  great  impression  on  her,  and  she  wrshed  to  have  one 
hke  it  on  the  day  of  her  arrival.  She  urged  the  fivy;"™"'- 
Inr's  wife  to  come  home  with  her,  and  remain  lor  a  time  ai 
vafa     Her  request  wa.  declined,  but  the  lady  promised  that 

*Fr.°u°'ceSwrs"„ot'"S"in  good-h.mor,  and  so,  to  cheer 
her  up,  SnneXmp  let  PmnckeS  sit  with  her  i«  <>".«»™S«; 
and  tSi  Roland  hiiLaC     When  be  >'"='»"  """""•  ;'„! 

s^hrssi^Tch^icnf bS  spu 

bX,  and  if  they  had  often  taken  walks  by  themselves. 

rH^^?ie-Y"""ff7r^»»S; 

paused  for  an  instant,      dhhrs  kd  i„„, 

Jrings  wonderingly  a  •  »>»  v  *  ,  n  d  ia  e 
sharp  reprimand  ihehd  j  on 

from  the  horses,  that  •t  u  m      h 

beside  the  beasts,  was  m  d  n  ii  ri 

ened  the  man  with  i    tan    d  m         o  p 

fence.     They  drove  o       nd  R     nd  said 

"Our  hor'ses  are  better  clothed  than  their  drivers. 

Sonnenkamp  said  nothing,  but  looked  askance  at  his  son,  and 

"s":di'n?Sd  called  out  to  the  c.nchmjn  »  •Xri."' 
saw  thewagonerwho  carried  the  clay  jup  '° ''' '™™;'''S 
r„d  with  whom  he  travdled  on  the  "«"•*" '"^.'S  „5 
Erich  He  got  out  of  tl.e  carnage,  gave  the  man  his  hand,  and 
S  him"My  to  the  hostler  when  he  should  see  him,  that  he 
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was  innocent.  Roland  entered  the  carriage  agajn,  the  wa<roner 
stared  after  him,  and  his  father  questioned  him  in  regard  to  this 
singular  meeting. 

■  j^?'^""*  **■''"'''"  ^•—"■«n 'lie  story  of  the  laughing-ghost;  but 
It  did  not  make  Sonnenkamp  laugh,  and  when  the  bov  said  that 
he  hked  to  associate  with  poor  people  who  have  to  'work  hard 
tor  their  daily  bread,  Sonnenkamp  whistled  inaudibly  to  him- 
self. The  more  Roland  spoke,  the  more  his  father  was  sur- 
prised at  the  quickness  of  his  intelligence;  but  that  conversation 
at  the  castle,  occasioned  by  the  Krischer's  question,  was  told 
very  confusedly  and  with  many  unintentional  distortions. 

Sonnenkamp  had  an  inward  struggle  in  regard  to  what  he 
should  do.  It  would  not  do  to  dismiss  Erich  immediately,  on 
account  of  Roland,  who  would  be  likely  to  hold  d\ese  preposter- 
ous ideas  even  more  obstinately  should  Erich  be  sent  away, 
t-qually  disagreeable  would  it  be  to  bring  about  a  rupture  with 
Erich,  on  account  of  the  Privy- councillor's  wife,  who  had  laid 
great  stress  on  obtaining  the  assistance  of  Erich's  mother.  But 
above  all,  regard  must  be  had  to  Clodwig,  with  whom  not 
Prancken  but  Erich  had  been  able  to  bring  about  anything  ap- 
proaching to  intimacy;  and  Clodwig  was  the  stoutest  lever  which 
bonnenkamp  could  use  in  the  execution  of  his  design. 

Sonnenkamp  felt  a  double  cause  for  jealousy ;  churchmen  had 
drawn  one  child  away  from  him,  and  now  a  layman  was  depriv- 
ing him  of  the  other.  He  did  not  so  much  oppose  Erich's  ideas 
as  he  endeavored  to  instil  into  Roland  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
need  of  being  so  subservient  to  a  man  who  was  paid  to  teach 
him;  it  \vas  not  necessary  for  him  to  be  so  completely  absorbed 
by  his  studies ;— that  was  for  people  who  had  to  achieve  a  position 
in  life,  but  not  for  a  young  man  who  only  needed  to  learn  enough 
to  enable  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  world.  He  warned  his 
son  not  to  let  his  life  be  spoiled  by  whimsical  notions ;  and  it  was 
not  difficult  to  renew  the  fascination  which  Roland  had  fell  for 
the  brilliant  soldier-life  of  the  capital. 

Shortly  after  the  first  words  of  greeting  had  been  spoken,  Son- 
nenkamp asked  Erich  where  he  had  been  on  the  preceding  day 
He  asked  this  in  the  manner  of  a  master  who  has  the  right  to 
dispose  of  his  servant's  time,  and  can  ask  him  to  give  an  account 
of  himself. 

Erich  gave  an  account  of  his  visit  at  Wolfsgarten,  and  dwelt 
particularly  on  the  description  of  the  young  Russian  prince. 

Sonnenkamp  smiled ;  it  was  pleasant  for  him  to  find  this 
haughty  virtue  so  skilful  in  concealing  its  own  derelictions. 

Roland  now  began  to  be  inclined  arbitrarily  to  bre^tk  through 
the  strict  rules  which  Erich  had  established,  and  which  he  him- 
self had  re-enacted.  He  was  listless  in  his  studies,  and  it  was  ev- 
.ident  that  his  father's  advice  ivas  abready  having  its  effect.    Erie! 
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often  saw  from  the  boy's  actions  that  he  was  regarded  almost  as 
a  jailer.  Hitherto  Roland  had  viewed  the  world  as  if  his  eyes 
were  Erich's ;  he  had  enjoyed  all  that  he  had  experienced,  as  if 
commissioned  to  enjoy  it  for  Erich :  but  now  all  this  was  past ; 
the  boy  seemed  always  to  be  hearing  the  far-off  trumpet-call, 
and  seeing  the  careless,  light-hearted  officers  sitting  together 
and  enjoying  themselves. 

Erich  noticed  the  change  in  his  pupil,  and  was  deeply  grieved. 
He  determined  to  devote  all  his  powers  to  Roland.  But  Roland 
received  this  renewed  attention  with  the  utmost  coolness;  and 
now,  when  forced  to  impart  instruction  to  one  who  was  reluctant 
to  learn,  Erich  felt  a  return  of  his  dissatisfaction.  Again  the 
difficulty  of  his  profession  rose  before  him;  and  thoughts  of  his 
past  life  filled  his  mind.  In  the  garrison  city,  after  leaving  the 
service,  he  had  lived  for  himself  alone.  Afterward,  in  his 
father's  house,  he  was  allowed  to  do  as  he  pleased,  for  his  mother 
treated  him  as  she  had  treated  his  father,  having  learned  from 
experience  that  a  scholar  ought  never  to  be  disturbed  by  otheis, 
for  he  has  to  carry  enough  in  his  head  without  being  troubled 
by  more.  He  was  never  disturbed,  and  could  pursue  every 
thought  that  entered  his  mind.  But  now,  at  table  or  during 
their  walks,  he  was  obliged  to  answer  the  questions  which  Son- 
nenkamp  and  his  son  were  so  ready  to  ask;  and  these  were 
neither  few  nor  easy.  He  had  long  been  used  to  a  life-of  inde- 
pendence and  self-culture ;  but  now  he  seemed  to  be  losing  his 
individuality  in  such  a  life  as  this.  He  was  only  the  ghost  of 
his  former  self:  nothing  new  or  enjoyable  any  longer  sprang 
into  being  within  him,  and  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  he 
could  arouse  his  former  thoughts  and  feelings.  Erich  bewailed 
his  own  desolation.  Hitherto  he  had  hardly  confessed  to  him- 
self how  much  life  he  had  drawn  frem  Bella.  But  that  could  no 
longer  be.     What  remained  to  him  ? 

He  saw  with  horror  that  he  had  allowed  unhallowed  hands  to 
profane  the  sanctuary  of  his  being,  and  rousing  from  his 
lethargy,  he  saw  that  the  coldness  of  Sonnenkamp  and  his  pupil 
was  a  righteous  punishment  for  his  crime.  He  redoubled  his 
zeal,  but  in  vain. 

An  unexpected  and  insignificant  event  caused  the  quarrel  to 
break  out.  Sonnenkamp  paid  Erich  the  first  instalment  of  his 
\>'ages  in  Roland's  presence,  at  the  same  time  looking  triumph- 
;indy  at  his  son.  Erich  trembled;  but  quickly  controlled  him- 
self. He  took  the  money  in  his  hand,  and  made  a  step  toward 
the  window  where  Roland  was  standing;  and  Sonnenkamp 
almost  thought  that  he  was  going  to  throw  it  out,  but  Erich 
said,  with  forced  calmness: 

"  Here,  Roland,  take  my  wages,  and  carry  the  gold  to  mj 
room.     Wait  there  till  I  come." 
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at  hii 

"Do  me  this  small  service,  and  take  the  gold  to  my  voom," 
Erich  repeated.      "  Now  go  I" 

Roland  went.  He  carried  (he  money  in  his  hand  as  if  it  had 
been  a  heavy  fetter.  He  went  to  Erich's  room,  and  laid  the 
money  on  the  table.  He  wanted  to  go  away ;  but  thought  that 
he  must  stay  and  watch  the  gold.  He  might  lock  the  door — 
but  then  he  remembered  that  Erich  had  told  him  to  wait  till  he 
should  come.  So  he  remained  where  he  was,  and  could  not 
comprehend  what  was  the  trouble.     What  had  happened  ? 

Prancken  came  to  bid  him  good-bye.  He  congratulated 
Roland  on  the  fact  that  he  would  soon  be  rid  of  Erich.  And 
then  it  flashed  through  Roland's  mind  what  had  happened,  and 
what  would  happen.  Prancken  spoke  slightingly  of  Erich,  as  a 
man  whom  he  had  recommended  only  from  pity;  and  then  bade 
Roland  a  pleasant  adieu.  When  he  had  gone,  Roland  felt  that 
he  could  never  love  Prancken  again.  He  felt  this  to  be  a  loss, 
and  stood  silently  by  the  table  looking  at  the  gold  spread  out 
before  him.  Then,  like  a  child,  he  counted  it  to  see  how  much 
Erich  had  received.  But  how  long  did  it  take  him  to  earn  this  ? 
He  could  make  nothing  of  it,  and  turned  indignantly  away,  and 
looked  out  at  the  window.  The  gold  lay  behind  him,  on  the 
table.  And  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  some  one  were  with  him, 
softly  whispering  in  his  ear,   "  Forget  me  not !" 

In  the  mean  time  Erich  stood  in  the  room  with  Sonnenkamp, 
who  looked  at  him  in  amazement  and  said ; 

"  You  are  wilfully  destroying  the  attachment  \" 

Erich  replied  that  he  might,  perhaps,  have  chosen  another 
time  for  taking  this  measure ;  but  the  way  in  which  he  had 
been  paid  forced  him  to  take  it  now. 

"  Have  I  hurt  your  feelings?" 

"  I  am  not  particularly  sensitive,  and  I  value  money  as  much 
as  it  should  be  valued,  and  am  proud  of  my  honest  earnings.  I 
love  your  son  perhaps  more  than— But  there  is  no  mo; 
love;  it  can  be  measured  by  nothing  other  than  itself." 

"Thank  you  1" 

"Pardon  me;  I  wish  to  finish  my  sentence.  Because  I  love 
your  son,  I  would  rather  that  a  stain  should  rest  on  me  than  on 

"On  me?" 

"Yes,  I  might  have  paid  you  back  well  for  giving  me  my 
money  in  such  a  manner  before  my  pupil.  I  might  have  told 
you  that  free  labor— I  am  not  speaking  of  love— I  mean,  simply, 
that  unremunerated  labor,  with  which  man  serves  man,  can 
never  be  paid  for.  I  suppressed  it,'because  I  wish  your  son  to 
love  and  honor  you  more  than  any  one  else — even  me." 
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Sonnenkarap  clenched  his  fists,  and  looked  at  Erich  with 
staring  eyes ;  but  soon  turned  his  face  to  the  ground.  He  was 
obliged  to  control  himself  with  a  powerful  effort,  or  Erich  Would 
have  seen  that  he  was  trembling.  At  last  he  opened  his  lips 
and  said: 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  meant  to  insinuate  by  certain  words 
you  used,  and  1  don't  want  to  know  i  But  I  am  a  man  to  put  a 
bullet  through  the  brain  of  any  man  who  tries — " 

"  I  do  not  understand  your  excitement,"  said  Erich,  calmly 
rising  to  his  full  height,  and  looking  composedly  at  Sonnen- 

"Whoareyou?  Who  am  I  ?"  asked  Sonnenkamp,  his  face 
fearfully  distorted. 

"  I  am  the  teacher  of  your  son,  and  I  know  the  responsibility 
of  my  position.  I  am  in  your  service  ;  this  is  your  house,  and 
you  can  send  me  from  it  this  very  hour." 

"  I  don't  want  to — I  don't  want  to  !  Didlsaythat?  I  only 
want  to  explain  matters  to  you,  and  you  must  do  the  same  to 
me.  Didn't  you  tell  Roland  that  there  will  come  a  time,  or 
that  it  is  now  one,  in  which  there  will  be  no  private  property  ?" 
Erich  said  that  such  a  thought  had  never  entered  his  mind  as 
to  say  that  to  his  pupil.  He  was  sorry  (hat  he  had  chosen 
this  by  way  of  illustration,  and  regretted  that  Roland  had  mis- 
conceived his  meaning." 

"  Let  us  be  seated,"  said  Sonnenkamp — his  knees  were  shak- 
ing, "  Let  us  talk  quietly,  as  reasonable  men — as  friends,  if  I 
may  say  so." 

He  whistled  softly  to  himself,  and  then  said,  in  a  voice  entirely 
changed ; 

"  I  must  say  that,  aside  from  the  question  of  its  truth  or  error, 
your  way  of  thinking  seems  to  me  dangerous  to  my  son.  You 
seem  to  me,  in  short,  to  be  a  philanthropist,  and  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  philanthropists.  You  are  one  of  those  men  who 
thank  every  street-sweeper  for  his  trouble,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, put  their  gratitude  in  a  material  form.  You  see  that  I  be- 
lieve your  philanthropy  is  genuine,  and  not  that  it  is  only  a 
dodge  to  make  yourself  popular ;  but  this  philanthropy—I  speak 
my  mind  plainly — is  absolutely  worthless  to  my  son.  My  son 
will  have  a  princely  income  some  day.  Now,  if  a  rich  man  were  to 
go  through  life,  continually  looking  for  people  in  necessitous  cir- 
cumstances, or  poorly  paid,  he  would  be  condemned  to  greater 
misery  than  if  Be  were  a  beggar.  The  worst  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen to  my  son  would  be  to  be  filled  with  sentimentality,  or 
that  snivelling  soft-heartedness.  I  am  not,  and  do  not  wish  my 
son  to  be,  one  of  those  men  who  have  a  perpetual  longing  for  the 
inexpressible,  and,  as  I  believe,  the  unattainable.  I  wish  him 
to  look  for  a  life  of  pleasure  which  he  can  obtain.     Believe  me, 
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such  ide;is  are  only  a  sort  of  smuggling  traffic  in  illegitimate 
sentiments ;  one  persuades  himself  that  lower  men  have  the 
same  feelings  as  himself" 

"I  thank  you  for  thus  setting  me  right;  and  am  glad  you 
have  given  me  opportunity  of  telling  you  in  what  way  I  wish  to 
make  Roland  good-hearted,  but  not  weak-hearted.  He  should 
recognize  it  as  a  great  privilege  of  his  life  to  rely  on  himself  for 
all  liat  is  most  beautiful  and  exalted — he  shall  become  the 
noble  steward  of  the  great  power  which  will  one  day  be  his." 

Erich  explained  his  meaning  yet  more  fully,  and  Sonnenkamp 
stretched  his  hand  toward  him,  and  said : 

"  You  are — you  are  a  noble  man  ;  you  have  yet  something  to 
teach  me.  I  now  trust  yon  unconditionally.  1  trust  you,  and 
believe  that  you  will  not  withdraw  mv  child's  heart  from  me ;  that 
you  will  not  make  him  a  sentimentalist — a  universal  benefactor 

Sonnenkamp  said  this  somewhat  impetuously,  for  it  vexed  him 
to  think  that  the  man  whom  he  had  intended  to  humble  had 
humbled  him  ;  and  that  he  seemed  like  a  beggar,  asking  a 
stranger  not  to  take  his  child  away, 

"Why,  pray,"  he  soon  began  again — "I  only  ask  because 
you  have  reasons  for  everylJiing" — in  spite  of  all  his  apparent 
humility  there  was  a  sneer  in  this — "  why  did  you  deprive  Ro- 
land of  his  liberal  allowance  of  money  as  soon  as  I  went  away  ?" 

"I  cannot  produce  valid  reasons  for  all  my  conduct,  but  I 
have  a  very  good  reason  for  this  part  of  it.  Roland  squanders 
money — throws  it  away.  He  does  so  through  ignorance  and 
generosity ;  but  1  regiud  the  management  of  money  as  t  part  of 
management  of  self" 

And  then  Erich  first  told  'lonnenkimp  what  an  impression 
the  theft  had  made  on  RoHnd       'lonnenkamp  cried  tnumph- 

"  I'm  glad  he  has  Icarntd  so  soon  what  %  crowd  of  impostors 
there  is  in  the  world,  for  it  «  U  make  him  cautious  when  he 
comes  to  be  his  own  mastei  Yes,  my  dear  philosopher,  write 
down  in  your  hooks:  'The  chief  superiority  of  man  over  beasts 
consists  in  his  ability  to  lie,  and  play  the  hypocrite;'  and  the 
sooner  and  more  thoroughly  my  son  learns  that,  the  more  I'll 
be  pleased.  I  wish  that  Roland  had  already  gone  through  the 
second  school." 

"The  second  school?" 

"Yes.  The  first  is,  'Do  good  to  men,  and  then  see  thai 
they  are  scoundrels;'  the  second  is,  'Play  hazard,  and  think 
you'll  win.'  Debts  of  gratitude  and  gaming  debts  nobody 
likes  to  pay." 

Sonnenkamp  assumed  a  sort  of  fatherly  tone,  as  he  warnec 
him  agaiast  the  badness  of  human  nature,  praising  at  the  samt 
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time  his  idealistic  benevolence.  His  one  great  maxim  was, 
"  Man  is  a  wolf  to  man." 

When  Erich  went  to  Roland,  the  boy  came  toward  him 
holding  out  both  hands,  and  said: 

"  I  thank  you  for  neutralizing  what  my  father  did ;  1  want  no 
more  money  !     I  beg  you  to  pardon  my  father  for  paymg  you 

'  Erich  Xdeavored  to  explain  to  Roland  what  had  happened, 
without  shocking  and  perplexing  the  boy's  simple  and  unal- 
fected  nature      The  son  jnuit  love  and  honor  his  father, 

"Put  the 'gold  away,"  said  Roland,  .  imploringly.  Erich 
placed  it  in  a  box;  he  saw  why  the  sight  of  money  troubled 
(he  boy.  ,  ,      I, 

Roland  then  said  to  him  :   "  Give  me  sometfimg. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  give,"  replied  Erich.  "But  from  this 
very  hour  you  shall  know  that  something  more  valuable  than  all 
the  gold  in  the  world.  We  will  both  hold  by  the  proverb :  A 
IHend  who  can  forsake  a  friend,  was  never  a  friend.' " 

Roland  kissed  the  hand  that  had  received  the  money.  Ericti 
was  opposed  to  all  sentimentality,  but  here  he  felt  as  if  the  hrat 
fragrance  was  breathing  from  an  opening  flower,  and  that  Hower 
was  a  young  man's  heart.  ... 

"We  will  go  to  the  Major,"  said  Roland.  It  was  evident 
that  he  wished  to  be  with  a  man  who  knew  nothing  of  all  this 
trouble,  and  who  lived  peacefully  within  his  own  heart. 

They  went  to  the  Major's  house,  but  did  not  find  him  at 
home.     They  wandered  about  till  night,  and  neither  spoke  a 

"'"sonnenkamp,  too,  wandered  through  the  park  in  the  midst 
of  the  silent  night,  cursing  that  hard  fete  that  had  given  hun  a 
secret  that  must  forever  be  concealed  ;  for  one  word,  spoken  to- 
day by  Erich,  had  roused  within  him  a  bitter  struggle.  That 
word  was  "  unremunerated  labor."  When  his  thoughts  recuned 
to  what  he  had  done,  he  could  not  conceive  why  he  had  inten- 
tionally wounded  Erich's  feelings,  wishing  at  the  same  time  to 
have  Erich's  mother  at  the  Villa.  The  thought  flashed  through 
his  mind :  "  How  infinitely  kind  this  act  will  make  me  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  men !"  Would  that  he  himself  could  beheve  that 
it  was  kind!  But  he  knew  his  own  design.  Very  well  I  If  the 
world  believes  in  the  noble  and  tender,  why—let  it!  The 
woman  of  fashion  knows  that  her  cheeks  are  painted,  but  what 
does  she  care,  so  long  as  the  world  does  not  know  it?  bhe  is 
happy,  andean  pretend  that  she  is  young! 

Sonnenkarap  had  expressed  the  wish  that  Pranckcn  would 
effect  the  purcliase  of  the  neighboring  villa,  which  would  then 
he  handed  over  to  the  Privy-councillor's  wife.  Prancken  had 
just  as  pleasantly  decUned,  for  assuredly  it  was  Sonnenkamp  s. 
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wish  to  have  a  good  neighborhood.  Sonnenkanip  did  not  know 
whether  to  hope  or  fear  that  Prancken  had  been  shrewd  enough 
to  secure  the  villa  long  ago,  so  as  to  make  a  little  speculation 
on  his  own  account.  But  was  he  to  be  duped?  And  yet  it  was 
a  fine  thing  to  know  that  his  future  son-in-law  was  shrewd 
enough  to  secure  such  an  advantage. 

During  the  next  few  days  Sonnenkamp  paid  but  little  atten- 
tion to  the  house  and  garden,  and  as  little  to  Roland  and  Erich. 
He  made  inquiries  about  the  villa,  offered  to  buy  the  vineyards 
attached  to  it,  and  became  fully  convinced  that  Prancken  had 
taken  no  steps  in  regard  to  the  matter.  This  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  satisfactory,  but  nevertheless  somewhat  humiliating; 
for  it  forced  him  to  see  that  he  did  nbt  yet  fully  understand  the 
ways  of  the  nobility.  Prancken  was  a  man  who  scorned  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  common  affairs  of  business. 

The  Wine-count  was  the  chief  person  with  whom  Sonnen- 
kamp had  to  compete  for  the  ownership  of  the  vi!!a.  Jt  was 
said  that  he  wished  to  obtain  it  for  his  son-in-law,  the  son  of  the 
Court-chamberlain.     Sonnenkamp  instantly  bought  the  place. 


CHAPTER   VII. 
INDIGESTIBLE   FOOD   FOR  A  GUEST. 

IF  the  Krischer  could  have  heard,  as  he  lay  in  prison,  that 
Sonnenkamp  had  bought  another  villa,  he  would  have  said 
again,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  conviction : 
"  Well,  he'll  buy  the  whole  Rhineland  yet." 
The  investigation  dragged  along,  and  the  Judge  was  so  friendly 
as  to  have  the  testimony  of  Erich  and  Roland  taken  again  at  the 
Villa;  and  this  troublesome  and  protracted  business  occasioned 
greater  interruption  in  the  boy's  studies  than  was  thought. 
Neither  were  hospitalities  wanting,  for  Roland  said  to  Erich, 

"  There's  to  be  a  great  fete  at  Wolfsgarten ;  Father  and 
Mother  are  quite  delighted,  and  you  and  I  are  invited." 

Sonnenkamp  was  well  satisfied  that  Prancken  had  brought 
this  about,  Erich's  assistance  being  utterly  forgotten.  It  had 
been  settled  with  Prancken  that  Clodwig,  the  most  powerful 
member  of  the  commission  having  charge  of  such  matters,  must 
be  gained  to  further  the  all-important  object  in  hand,  and,  in- 
deed, to  be  very  earnest  in  taking  the  initiative. 

Sonnenkamp  stood  before  his  arsenal;  he  stood  before  his 
great  fireproof  safe,  which  was  sunk  in  the  wall.  Here  were 
powerful  and  effective  forces — here  alone  could  he  work  in  per- 
son.    For  awhile  he  was  despondent ;  but  then  he  drew  him- 
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St'lf  up  proudly :   these  weapons  had  never  failed  him  before— 
whyshoiild  they  now?  .    juj 

On,  the  day  of  the  invitation,  Sonnenkamp  had  had  a  severe 
struirgle  with  Frau  Ceres.  She  wanted  to  take  all  her  jewelry 
to  this  midday  feast;  and  even  Miss  Perini  could  not  dissuade 
her,  ahhough  she  repeated  it  as  a  rule  firmly  settled  in  society 
that  diamonds  must  not  be  worn  by  daylight.  Frau  Ceres  wept 
like  a  child ;   she  would  stay  at  home,  if  they  would  not  let  her 

Sonnenkamp  begged  her  not  to  wear  them  and  offend  the 
Countess,  who  never  wore  one-twentieth  part  of  the  jewelry  worn 
by  Frau  Ceres.  She  should  dress  plainly ;  and  was  promised,  as 
a  recompense,  that  she  should  wear  it  all  at  the  next  Jete  given 
at  the  Villa. 

But  Frau  Ceres  persisted  in  refusing  to  go,  if  she  could  not 
wear  her  jewelry. 

"Good!"  said  Sonnenkamp;  "I'll  send  a  messenger  to 
Wolfsgarten  to  sav  that  we'll  come  without  you." 

He  summoned  a  groom  to  the  chamber,  and  told  him  to 
saddle  instantly  and  go  to  Wolfegarten ;  then  he  left  the  room. 
Frau  Ceres  looked  after  him  with  an  expression  of  intense 
anger ;  she  was  the  poor  child  who  had  to  stay  at  home  all 
nione  when  the  rest  went  to  the  feast.  After  awhile  she  ran 
tlirough  the  house  to  Sonnenkamp's  room,  and  said  that  she 
would  go  as  they  wished  her  to. 

Sonnenkamp  regretted  that  he  had  already  sent  the  messen- 
ger. Frau  Ceres  burst  into  tears,  and  begged  him  to  send 
another  to  say  that  she  would  come. 

Sonnenkamp  told  her  that  this  was  impossible ;  but  at  last  he 
gave  in.  He  himself  went  to  the  stables,  and  had  nothing  more 
to  do  than  tell  the  groom  to  "  unsaddle  again  !"  He  had  not 
sent  him,  for  he  knew  beforehand  that  Frau  Ceres,  that  spoiled 
child,  would  come  and  beg  him  to  let  her  go.  So  they  set  out 
for  Wolfsgarten.  ^  .  .„     , 

Bella  was  extremely  delighted  to  meet  the  Privy-counciUor  s 
wife  as  a  guest ;  she  was  very  gracious,  and  looked  more  beauti- 
fiil  than  ever.  She  was  friendly  to  everybody,  but  particularly 
so  to  Erich.  She  thought  that  she  had  made  a  bad  impression 
on  him  during  his  last  visit  to  Wolfsgarten,  and  wished  to  oblit- 
erate it  by  making  a  good  one  now. 

Erich  received  her  attentions  gratefully,  but  it  did  not  escape 
the  shrewd  lady  that  his  conduct  was  extremely  cold  toward  her. 
Sonnenkamp,  who  had  a  sharp  eye,  held  his  breath  like  a 
aiortsman  about  to  bring  down  his  game.  "  So,"  said  he  to 
himself,  "she  plays  her  cards  well."  The  virtuous  air  of  this 
house  had  been  very  depressing  to  him,  but  now  he  moved  about 
with  a  certain  sense  of  being  at  home. 
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It  was  a  lilde  court  that  had  sprung  up  here  ;   free 

were  allowable,  for  it  was  in  the  country,  but  at  the _ 

all  was  no  less  well- modulated  than  in  the  capital.  A  crowd  of 
eventful  lives  had  assembled  here,  which  perhaps  appeared  only 
the  more  striking  in  the  midst  of  country  life.  It  was  a  presen- 
taiion  of  isolated  existences,  withdrawing  themselves  from  seclu- 
sion. Pensioned  military  men,  and  others  who  had  resigned 
their  commissions,  furnished  the  largest  quota  ;  orders  modestly 
showed  themselves  as  red,  yellow,  and  blue  ribbons  in  button- 
holes ;  the  hair  of  old  gentlemen  was  carefully  dressed  and  their 
beards  newly  dyed;  and  the  ladies  showed  that  their  yearly 
sojourn  of  a  few  weeks  in  Paris  had  not  been  entirely  in  vain. 

The  conversation  was  conducted  in  French,  to  please  a  few 
French  ladies. 

A  celebrated  musician,  who  was  resting  from  his  musical 
tours  at  the  house  of  a  colleague  who  had  married  one  of  his 
pupils — an  heiress,  and  settled  in  the  neighborhood— had  been 
invited. 

With  the  exception  of  Erich,  Herr  Sonnenkamp  and  the 
musician  were  the  only  commoners  in  the  assembly.  Genius 
had  elevated  the  artist,  and  millions  the  rich  man,  into  this  un- 
accustomed atmosphere.  The  Wine-cavalier  might  be  regarded 
as  having  already  been  ennobled,  for  it  was  known  that  in  a  few 
days  his  family  would  receive  its  patent  of  nobility.  The  young 
couple  had  been  invited;  but  on  the  day  of  the  feast  a  note 
arrived,  regretting  with  extreme  politeness  that,  as  the  prospec- 
tive bridegroom  was  slightly  unwell,  the  bride  could  not  come. 
None  of  the  Wine-counfs  family  appeared  except  the  Cavalier, 
who  again  expressed  his  regret  at  the  trifling  indisposition  of 
his  future  brother-in-Is.w. 

And  then  there  was  a  renowned  portrait- painter  ;  he  had 
been  for  some  time  at  the  Wine-count's  country-seat,  making  a 
life-size  picture  of  the  future  bride  and  bridegroom.  He  was 
quite  in  fashion,  and  succeeded  best  with  pearls,  laces,  and  gray 
satins  ;  only  they  all  had  a  suspicion  of  very  dark  blue.  Never- 
theless, he  was  a  great  favorite  at  Court,  and  it  did  not  admit 
of  question  that  he  alone  could  paint  the  aristocratic  bride. 

Naturally,    the   Russian   Prince   was   the    bright,    particular 

Sonnenkamp  received  the  place  of  honof  beside  the  Countess, 
and  the  Prince  sat  on  the  other  side  of  her.  Clod  wig  had  Frau 
Ceres  next  to  him ;  and  the  Major  was  near,  as  help  in  case  of 

Clodwig  amused  himself  very  agreeably  with  Frau  Ceres,  who 
ate  a  great  deal  to-day  without  being  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
Sonnenkamp. 

Sonnenkamp  had  burnished  the   weapons  of  gallantry  with 
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which  he  had  never  failed ;  but  to-day  they  seemed  to  have  no 
effect,  for  Bella  only  half-listened  to  him,  and  was  always  trying 
to  catch  Erich's  conversation  with  the  Russian. 

Suddenly  all  general  conversation  ceased,  for  the  Prince 
asked  Herr  Sonnenkamp: 

"Do  the  Americans  caU  their  slaves  'souls'?" 

"  I  don't  understand." 

"  In  Russia  we  used  to  call  our  seris  '  souls' ;  we  say  a  man 
has  so  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  souls ;  do  they  sav  so  in 
America  ?"  ' 

"It  certainly  admits  of  question,"  said  Clodwig-,  "whether  or 
not  the  negroes  are  really  human  souls.  Humboldt  says  that 
sarages  believe  apes  could  once  speak,  but  intentionally  left  it 
off  for  fear  they  would  be  forced  to  work." 

All  the  company  laughed,  and  Clodwig  continued : 

"Whenever  we  find  even  the  most  trifling  object  made  by 
the  Greeks  or  Romans,  we  find  it  beautiful,  but,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  negroes  have  not  produced  a  single  new  and  beauti- 
ful form." 

"  It  is  said  that  they  have  never  invented  even  a  new  mouse- 
trap," said  the  Prince. 

"True  enough,"  replied  Clodwig. 

"  It  is  questionable  whether  negroes  are  capable  of  receiving 
or  transmitting  civilization,  for  they  have  not  inherited  the 
beautiful  human  form,  as  it  passed  from  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Rome  to  us ;  therefore  they  cannot  advance  art— and  art  alone 
represents  the  nobility  of  mankind;  neither  can  they  create 
beauty  in  their  own  likeness,  for  though  it  is  written  that  God 
created  man  in  his  likeness,  it  is  equally  true  that  man  creates 
his  gods  in  his  likeness,  which  cannot  be  done  to  very  good  ad- 
vantage by  negroes.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  create 
something  which  shall  influence  their  own  future,  but  not 
that  of  others — praperly,  they  are  not  included  within  the  gen- 
eral insurmountable  barriers  of  humanity." 

Sonnenkamp  looked  up  in  surprise.  A  man  of  such  un- 
doubted humanitarian  ism  speaking  thus  ! 

'•That's  true,"  said  he.  "People  are  not  sentimental  in 
America.  To  be  sure,  our  clear  head  and  solid  views  are  con- 
sidered heretical  by  sentimental  schoolmasters,  and  placed  un- 
der the  ban  for  being  vastly  inhuman ;  but  there  are  Priests  of 
what  is  termed  '  humanity,'  who  know  how  to  turn  inquisitors 
as  well  as  other  people." 

Sonnenkamp  spoke  in  atone  of  concentrated  ridicule  and  with 
contempt  which  plainly  showed  how  impertinent  the  remarks  of 
the  Prince  seemed  to  hiro,  although  they  liad  been  made  in  all 
pobteness.     Clodwig  felt  himself  obliged  to  come  to  his  assist- 
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ance,  and  began  in  a  low  voice,  which  became  gradually  more 
excited  as  he  went  on ; 

"  He  who  regards  historical  events  calmly,  and  from  a  philo- 
sophical fstandpoint,  sees  how  the  Idea  gradually  develops  Itself. 
It  works  patiently  and  silently,  but  irresistibly,  and  this  noiseless 
working  continues  till  an  unlooked-for  event  occurs,  which  to 
all  appearance  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  idea ;  and  then 
are  seen  its  accomplishment  and  development.  The  idea  but 
prepares  the  stage — the  event  is  final  and  dramatic." 

Bella  spoke  very  softly  to  the  Prince,  who  sat  at  her  right. 
But  Clodivig  knew  that  she  was  making  excuses  for  his  some- 
what tedious  and  always  logical  remarks.  His  face  contracted 
almost  imperceptibly ;  he  compressed  his  lips  slightly,  and  con- 

"  I  am  convinced  that  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  would 
not  have  taken  place  when  and  as  it  did,  had  it  not  been  for  Se- 
bastopol.  And  who  can  fell  when  and  hoiv  it  would  have  oc- 
curred ?  Now,  as  formerly,  Saul  goes  forth  to  seek  an  ass,  and 
finds  a  kingdom — a  kingdom  ruled  by  the  idea.  The  Crimean 
war  was  undertaken  in  order  to  humble  Russia,  and  ended  by 
making  Russia  establish  within  itself  a  free  peasant-class,  and 
regenerate  its  own  life.  These  are  great  deeds  of  history,  which 
we  have  not  accomplished." 

"  This  is  new  to  me,  surprisingly  new,"  said  the  Prince ;  and 
Clodwig  proceeded : 

"  The  Russian  ambassador  told  me  that  during  the  Crimean 
war  a  report  was  circulated — no  one  knew  whence  it  came, 
but  it  was  on  all  lips.  It  was  this :  '  Every  one  who  fights  at  Se- 
bastopol,  or  enters  the  army  voluntarily  to  fi^e  the  Emperor  from 
the  allies,  shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  receive  free  land, 
and  be  an  independent  peasant.'  This  idea  was  universally 
held.  Where  did  it  come  from  ?  The  idea  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfe,  which  had  long  been  discussed  in  books  and  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  and  took  form  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  people,  and  became  a  recognized  feet,  which  needed  only 
the  imperial  decree." 

Clodwig  ceased  for  a  minute,  as  if  tired;  but  then  aroused 
himself  again  and  proceeded: 

"That  is  abeautifuleitpression:  ' Swords  shall  be  beaten  into 
ploughshares.'" 

The  whole  company  exchanged  perplexed  glances.  They 
could  not  see  the  drift  of  Clodwig's  words :  only  Erich  looked  at 
him  with  a  beaming  face.  He  was  startled  by  a  hand  laid  on 
his  shoulder,  and  turning,  saw  Roland,  who  said : 

"  You  once  told  me  the  same  things." 

"  Sit  down  and  be  quiet,"  said  Erich. 
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Roland  went  to  his  place  and  waited  till  he  caught  Erich's 
eye;  then  he  drank  to  him. 

Bella  looked  about  as  if  seeking  help— there  was  no  conver- 
sation at  the  table;  she  looked  at  Erich  and  nodded,  as  if  ask- 
ing him  to  turn  the  conversation  from  these  hateful  subjects. 

The  servants  were  just  then  pouring  Johannisberger  into 
delicate  glasses,  and  Erich,  holding  his  glass  before  him,  said: 

"Herr  Count,  the  ancients  never  had  wine  such  as  this  in 
those  stone  vases  which  we  have  just  dug  from  the  earth." 

Bella  nodded  encouragement  to  him ;  aJid  when  he  stopped 
speaking,  said  : 

"  Is  anything  definitely  known  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which 
the  ancients  cultivated  the  vine  ?" 

"But  very  little,"  replied  Clodwig.  "But  it  is  very  evident 
that  they  had  no  idea  of  seasoning — of  that  fire  of  the  wine,  for 
they  never  fermented  it." 

"  1  by  no  means  wish  to  lay  claim  to  great  learning,"  said 
Sonnenkamp,  "  but  it  is  very  evident  that  without  pruning,  one 
can  have  no  thoroughly  ripened  and  strong  bunches  of  grapes ; 
and   no    developed    and   matured   wine,  without   putting   it  in 

"In  casks?  Why  in  casks?"  asked  the  Russian.  "Do  the 
fibres  of  the  wood  make  the  wine  better?" 

"I  think  not,"  replied  Sonnenkamp;  "but  casks  let  the  air 
in,  and  let  the  wine  ripen  in  cellars— let  it  mature  and  complete 
its  cultivation.  Wine  is  stifled  in  stone  jars,  or,  at  most,  re- 
mains in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was  when  poured  into 

Bella  added  skilfully : 

"1  am  glad  to  know  that ;  now  I  see  again  that  cultivation 
makes  even  natural  productions  more  pleasant." 

Sonnenkamp  was  in  his  element;  he  made  brilliant  and  in- 
eresting  observations,  and  appeared  at  his  best,  and  the  conver- 
ation  became  general. 

Everybody  was  comfortable  and  good-natured;  everything 
disagreeable  seemed  forgotten;  and  when  the  company  rose 
from  the  table  all  eyes  were  bright  and  ail  cheeks  glowing. 

CHAPTER  VIll. 

HELP  YOURSELF. 

THE   gentlemen  sat  by  themselves  in  the   garden,  drinking 
coffee.     The  ladies  had  withdrawn. 
The  Prince,  who  wished  to  appear  affable  to  Sonnenlcamp, 
spoke  of  his  intention  of  going  to  America;  and  Clodwig  encour- 
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aged  him  to  do  so.  He  regretted  that  he  had  not  done  so  in 
his  youth,  and  said  : 

"  1  beheve  that  he  who  has  not  been  in  America  does  not  un- 
derstand what  man  is  when  he  gives  his  powers  full  play.  In 
that  country,  life  develops  entirely  new  energies  in  the  soul. 
While  struggling  for  the  possessions  of  the  world,  each  must,  in 
some  sort,  become  a  Robinson  Ci-usoe,  and  must  discover  new 
resources  in  himself.  I  might  even  say  that  America  has  some- 
thing which  makes  it  resemble  Greece.  Greece  saw  men  bodily 
naked.  America  sees  them  spiritually  naked,  which  certainly 
is  not  a  very  fine  sight,  but  may  result  in  producing  a  regen- 
erated humanity." 

The  Musician,  who  was  thinking  about  making  a  professional 
tour  in  America,  said; 

"  I  don't  see  how  people  live  in  a  country  where  there  is  no 
wine  grown,  and  no  larks  sing  in  the  air." 

"  Allow  me  to  ask  a  question.  Count,"  said  Erich,  joining  in 
the  conversation.  "  It  is  strange  that  no  new  names  are  pro- 
duced in  America :  their  names  of  rivers,  mountains,  cities,  and 
men  are  taken  either  from  the  aborigines  or  from  the  Old 
World.  And  I  would  like  to  ask,  in  addition,  has  the  New 
World  yet  been  able  to  produce  a  new  ethical  law  ?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Sonnenkamp.     "'('he  best  of  all  laws." 

"The  best?    What  is  that?" 

"  The  two  significant  words,  '  Help  yourself.' " 

Clodwig  shook  his  head,  and  said : 

"  '  Help  yourself  is,  properly  speaking,  not  a  human,  but  a 
bnitish  principle;  for  every  animal  helps  itself,  with  all  its 
powers.  It's  a  dogma  which  was  just  and  in  place  only  as  op- 
posed to  a  false  and  over-refined  moral  philosophy,  or  the  social 
philosophy  of  a  State  which  absorbs  the  individual.  '  Help 
yourself'  is  a  good  motto  for  an  emigrant;  but  as  soon  as  he 
gets  among  those  who  are  settled  in  a  country  he  must  regard 
the  rights  of  others,  and  his  duties  toward  them.  In  the  western 
part  of  America  'Help  yourself  is  out  of  place,  for  there  neigh- 
bors help  each  other  a  great  deal.  At  the  outside,  '  Help  your- 
self is  only  of  value  to  individuals,  but  not  to  society  at  large. 
The  serfe  could  not  help  themselves ;  and  the  slaves  will  not  be 
able  to  do  so.  Moral  solidarity  says,  '  Help  your  neighbor  as 
your  neighbor  helps  you ;  and  if  you  help  yourself  you  help 
another.'" 

They  had  now  fully  entered  upon  the  theme  which  had  ap- 
peared at  table,  and  been  so  fortunately  dropped.  No  one 
appeared  to  wish  to  take  it  up  again  ;  and  Clodwig  continued ; 

"  It  seems  as  if  every  people  must  be  admitted  into  history  by 
one  idea.  1  believe  that  America  has  been  called  to  a  great 
destiny:   it  is  to  drive  slavery  from  the  earth.     But  this  is,  as  I 
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said,  the  realization  of  an  idea  whicli  had  long  been  working.  I 
would  ask,  Has  America  a  new  moral  principle?" 

"  Perhaps  the  sewing-machine  is  a  new  moral  principle,"  said 
Prancken,  pertly,  at  which  they  all  laughed. 

■'  And  yet  there  is  a  moral  principle  in  '  Help  yourself,' "  said 
Erich.  "  In  Europe,  men  have  some  distinction,  either  having 
inherited  it  or  received  it  by  the  favor  of  their  rulers.  The 
American  does  not  wish  to  succeed  through  the  help  of  others, 
but  wishes  to  become  only  what  he  can  become  by  his  own  ex- 
ertion. And  in  opposition  to  that  belief  which  would  have  one 
shipped  like  a  bundle  to  his  heavenly  destination  by  a  spiritual 
expressman — in  opposition  to  that,  I  say,  the  American  proverb, 
'  Help  yourself,'  is  valuable.  Nobody  will  send  you  by  express. 
And  we  Germans  have  a  similar  proverb — '  Everybody  must 
carry  his  own  hide  to  market.' " 

"  May  1  ask  a  question  ?"  said  Roland. 

They  were  all  surprised,  but,  most  of  all,  Erich  and  Sonncn- 

"  What  is  it  f"  said  Erich,  encouragingly. 

"When  i  heard  the  Count  speak  in  regard  to  inheriting  civili- 
zation, I  wanted  to  ask,  How  do  we  know  that  we  are  civilized  ?" 

The  boy  was  embarrassed,  and  Erich  encouraged  him : 

"  Explain  your  meaning  inore  clearly." 

"  Perhaps  the  Turks,  or  Chinese,  consider  us  barbarians." 

"You  want,"  said  Erich,  helping  him,  "an  unmistakable  sign 
by  which  to  know  whether  a  people,  an  age,  or  a  religion,  is  ad- 
vancing in  civilisation?" 

"Yes;  that's  what  I  mean." 

"  Good  1  I'll  show  you.  In  what  does  a  man  of  culture  differ 
from  an  ignorant  man  ?" 

"  In  having  good  thoughts  and  clear  views." 

"'  Good  I     Where  does  he  get  them  ?" 

"From  himself." 

"  And  how  does  he  learn  to  define  and  give  them  shape?" 
'    "  By  comparing  them." 

"With  what?" 

"  With  the  thoughts  of  great  men." 

"  And  does  he  recognize  their  validity  by  finding  that  they 
agree  or  disagree  with  those  of  others  ?" 

"  By  finding  that  they  agree  with  them." 

"  And  where  do  the  others  live?" 

"Around  hiiru" 

"  Have  not  other  men  lived  before  him,  also  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  can  we  also  compare  our  thoughts  and  views  with  those 
of  men  who  are  dead,  or  learn  directly  from  men  of  the  past  ?" 

"Certainly;  for  we  have  their  writings." 
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"  Good !  Noi 
ture  which  is  in 
you  call  this?" 

"Not  an  inheritance." 

"  I  did  not  expect  that  answer,  but  I  will  accept  it.  Good  1 
Then,  if  a  man  or  a  people  cannot  inherit  a  civilization,  is  he  at 
unity  with  humanity,  or  isolated?" 

"  Isolated." 

"And  there  we  have  it.  We  know  that  we  stand  at  the 
middle  point,  or  rather  are  progressing  in  civilization,  because 
we  take  from  the  Persians,  Jews,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans the  results  of  their  civilizations  and  enlarge  them.  Turks 
and  Chinese  who  do  not,  or  cannot  do  so,  are  isolated  and  die 
away  in  themselves.  It  is  no  undue  pride  in  us  Germans  to  con- 
sider ourselves  in  the  vanguard  of  civilization,  for  there  is  no 
people  that  accepts  and  develops  the  work  of  humanity  more 
than  the  German,  or  let  us  say  the  Germanic  race,  for  that  in- 
cludes your  native  country  as  well  as  ours." 

"Bravo!  bravo!"  cried  Clodwig,  and  they  all  rose.  Clod- 
wig  went  up  to  Sonnenkamp  and  said; 

"Never  was  a  recommendation  better  grounded  than  that 
which  I  gave  the  Captain;  and,  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  ^  have  learned 
something— you  are  right.  '  Help  yourself  is  a  new  and  great 
principle — not  moral,  however,  but  educational.  See,  our  friend 
teaches  your  son  in  the  highest  sense ;  his  is  the  modern  So- 
cratic  method." 

Erich  and  Roland  had  now  become  the  central  point  of  the 
company  ;  the  Prince  went  to  Erich  and  said,  as  he  shook  him 
by  the  hand  ; 

"  You  are  truly  a  teacher." 

A  messenger  came  from  the  ladies  asking  the  gentlemen  to 
come  to  the  saloon,  and  when  they  arrived  there  they  had  a  very 
pleasant  time.  The  jolly  Austrian  officer,  who  had  elev'ated  to 
the  ranks  of  the  nobility  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  in  the 
neighboring  city,  sang  comic  songs.  Prancken,  who  had  learned 
a  good  many  tricks  from  a  conjurer,  was  prevailed  on  to  amuse 
the  company  with  them  ;  and  the  musician  played  on  Clodwig's 
old  violin. 

Sonnenkamp  seized  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Clodwig 
as  they  sat  together  in  a  retired  corner  of  the  room.  He  began 
by  speaking  of  the  affectionate  interest  which  Clodwig  took  in 
Roland,  and  here  Clodwig  readily  chimed  in  with  him.  Then 
he  proceeded  with  extreme  caution,  and  there  was  a  certain 
piteous,  old-fashioned  tone  in  the  way  in  which  he  said  that  he 
had  nothing  more  to  wish  for  himself  in  life,  and  that  it  was  his 
only  wish  tcr  place  Roland  in  a  secure  and  honorable  position. 
Clodwig  did  not  doubt  that  with  such  an  instructor  as  Erich  for 
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his  friend  he  had  already  acquired  habits  and  views  of  hfe,  and 
would  acquire  yet  more  which  would  render  him  secure  in  him- 
self and  admit  him  to  the  society  of  the  noble. 

Sonnenkamp  fastened  on  the  expression,  "society  of  the  no- 
ble. "  He  had  not  studied  the  natural  history  of  bribery  in  v^n, 
and  Clodwig  was  to  be  corrupted  by  being  taken  into  the  com- 
mittee of  establishment  and  receiving  ideal  dividends ;  but  Clod- 
wig  pretended  that  he  did  not  know  what  Sonnenkamp  was 
driving  at.  Sonnenkamp  consequently  became  confused  and, 
instead  of  asking  Clodwig's  aid,  asked  his  advice,  and  Clodwig 
objected  very  earnestly,  even  using  such  hard  words  as  to  tell 
him  that  it  was  very  wrong  to  try  to  become  a  member  of  a 
decaying  institution,  in  which  he  could  never  be  at  home. 
Sonnenkamp  was  obliged  to  express  his  great  gratitude  for  this 
disagreeable  counsel.  Clodwig  seized  a  favorable  opportunity 
of  mingling  with  the  other  guests,  and  Sonnenkamp  was  bril- 

They  returned  home  while  it  was  yet  day,  and  the  hosts  ac- 
companied them  part  of  the  way. 

Sonnenkamp  had  Roland  sit  with  his  mother  and  Miss  Perim  j 
he  did  not  wish  to  bear  the  brunt  of  his  wife's  affliction  occa- 
sioned by  her  looking  at  Bella's  beautiful  pearl  neckUce,  so  he 
took  Erich  and  the  Major  in  his  own  carriage. 

"  There's  a  German  society  for  you  I  Our  host  is  an  old  pro- 
fessor !"  said  Sonnenkamp.     No  one  answered  him. 

He  then  said  to  Erich  in  English  that  he  admired  his  tact  m 
being  so  cautious  about  displaying  his  friendship  for  the  Count 
and  his  lovely  wife,  before  Roland,  who  was  yet  so  young.  Then 
he  said,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  Erich's  shoulder : 

"Young  man,  I  might  envy  you;  I  know,  of  course,  that  you 
will  deny  it  all,  but  I  congratulate  you.  The  old  gentleman  is 
right.     Help  yourself  is  not  a  moral  principle." 

Erich  could  do  nothing  but  resolutely  dechne  this  praise;  at 
the  same  time  he  felt  severely  punished  for  a  fault,  carelessly 
and  almost  innocently  committed,  and  it  was  a  source  of  great 
comfort  to  him  that  he  could  say : 

" I  may  accept  it ;  1  have  proved  the  proverb,  'Help  your- 
self.'" ,   . 

Sonnenkamp  too  was  thinking  of  the  proverb,  and  it  made 
him  angry,  for  he  was  at  that  very  time  engaged  in  a  struggle 
for  something  in  which  self-help  was  not  all-powerful ;  he  had 
to  seek  aid  from  others.  He  wished  to  obtain  an  honored  and 
distinguished  position,  and  found  the  endeavor  more  ditScult 
than  that  which  obtains  possession  of  money  and  goods ;  honor 
comes  only  from  the  participation  and  ^d  of  others,  and  now 
the  first  and  most  influential  of  all  men,  and  one  ivho  ought  to 
work  with  him,  was  reserved  and  disinclined  to  aid  him.  It 
seemed  impossible  to  win  Clodwig. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THR     BOUQUET. 

ROLAND'S  distraction  of  mind  dailv  increased ;  it  interfered 
much  with  his  routine  of  study.  But  Frau  Ceres  was  per- 
fectly happy,  for  now  had  come  her  opportunity  to  show  off  all 
her  tinery ;  and  Miss  Perini,  too,  was  In  her  element,  for  she 
had  a  chance  to  open  the  boxes  that  kept  arriving  from  Paris. 
There  were  only  two  such  gowns  on  earth ;  one  of  them  was  the 
Empress's,  the  other  belonged  to  Frau  Ceres. 

The  old-established  and  much-respected  family  of  the  Wine- 
count  had  hitherto  held  themselves  decidedly  aloof  from  all 
intimacy  with  the  house  of  Sonnenkamp ;  but  now,  after  the 
fate  at  Wolfsgarten,  an  invitation  was  extended  to  the  Son- 
nenkamps  to  attend  the  wedding  of  the  daughter  of  the  house 
with  the  son  of  the  Chamberlain. 

Erich  had  much  trouble  in  restraining  his  pupil  from  con- 
stantly talking  about  the  great  ISte,  for  Roland  was  full  of  reports 
concerning  the  fireworks  which  were  to  be  set  off  upon  the 
Rhine  and  the  wooded  hilltops,  and  every  morning  he  re- 
peated—" If  the  weather  only  keeps  fine  1— It  will  be  a  great 
shame  if  it  doesn't !"  He  often  went  out  with  Prancken,  and, 
after  several  hours'  absence,  returned  much  excited;  he  was 
evidently  concealing  something  from  Erich,  who,  for  his  part, 
refrained  from  all  inquiry. 

On  the  day  of  the  fate,  the  General,  with  whom  they  had  be- 
come acquainted  at  the  capital,  also  arrived. 

It  was  still  bright  midday  when  they  set  out  in  three  carriages 
for  the  house  of  the  Wine-count.  In  one  of  the  carriages  Frau 
Ceres  was  seated  with  the  General ;  she  was  so  puffed  and  volu- 
minous in  her  dress  that  the  General  sat  in  a  flood  of  dra- 
pery. In  the  second  open  carriage  sat  Sonnenkamp  with  Miss 
Perim  and  Prancken,  who  appeared  to-day  in  full  unifonn,  and 
with  his  t\vo  decorations  on  his  breast ;  he  wished  to  accompany 
the  Sonnenkamps  as  one  of  the  family.  Sonnenkamp  did  not 
speak  of  it,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  by  his  look  how  thanHul  he 
ivas  to  the  young  man,  who  not  only  had  brought  him  the  Gen- 
eral as  his  guest,  but  also  was  introducing  him  into  society.  In 
the  third  carriage  sat  Roland  and  Erich.  Roland  thought  it 
very  wrong  tliat  Erich  had  not  also  put  on  his  uniform.  A  long 
row  of  carriages  was  drawn  up  before  the  Wine-count's  villa, 
which  stood  by  the  roadside  with  broad,  stately  front,  and  well- 
laid-out  and  shady  gardens  on  cither  hand.  The  General 
oifered  his  arm  to  Frau  Ceres.  They  were  shown  to  the  garden 
by  servants  in  rich  livery.     Along  the  paths  rose  walls  of  shrub- 
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bery  and  fragrant  flowers,  beautifully  arranged.  As  they  de- 
scended the  garden  steps,  the  Wine-count  met  them,  and  bade 
the  General  surrender  to  him  the  arm  of  Frau  Ceres.  Various 
groups  wandered  here  and  there  in  the  garden,  or  seated  them- 
selves in  its  beautiful  bowers.  The  spouse  of  the  Wine-count, 
a  large,  well-preserved  woman,  had  not  heard  to  no  purpose 
that  she  resembled  Maria  Theresa ;  she  had  for  this  occasion 
arrayed  herself  throughout  in  the  costume  of  the  Empress,  and 
wore  a  beautiful  diadem  of  brilUants. 

Sonnenkamp  was  presented  to  the  brid:il  pair.  The  bride- 
groom looked  very  tired,  but  the  bride,  with  a  wreath  of  roses 
on  her  head,  appeared  full  of  life ;  it  was  only  regretted  that 
Manna  was  not  also  present  at  the  f6te. 

The  bride's  father,  the  Chamberlain,  was  glad  to  meet  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  here  again,  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his 
wife  and  his  handsome  son,  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much. 
It  was  honor  enough  for  the  whole  evening,  when  the  Chamber- 
lain said  publicly,  in  a  voice  intentionally  raised,  that  only  yes- 
terday there  had  been  very  honorable  mention  of  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp at  the  P  b  Fra  C  k  p  h  p  b  d 
the  Chamber  nd  h  d  h  h  m  d 
her  magnific          b 

The  Wine       n     d      n    d       h  d  ry 

where.     He  m  p  n      n       b 

time  of  Nap       n      h  n         g 

ling-agent  fo  dM  h  h  mp        d    n      n        m 

sions  by  the  astute  Metternich,  all  of  which  he  discharged  with 
great  skill.  There  ivas  scarcely  a  French  field-marshal  whom 
he  did  not  know ;  he  had  even  twice  had  interviews  with  Napo- 
leon himself.  The  Wine-count  had  three  sons  and  three  daugh 
ters.  The  eldest  daughter  was  already  married  to  an  officer  of 
noble  rank.  Of  the  three  sons,  one  had  gone  to  America,  and 
had  squandered  a  great  deal  of  his  father's  money;  a  second 
was  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  a  theatre  in  a  capital  city  of 
ifiddle  Germany,  and  it  was  said  he  had  written  to  his  father 
that  he,  for  his  part,  would  not  accept  the  noble  rank.  The 
third,  or,  to  speak  properly,  the  eldest  son,  was  engaged  in  the 
wine-business,  and  had  taken  to  the  new  honors  with  great 
enthusiasm,  and  made  himself  very  happy  over  them. 

The  Wine-count  conducted  himself  on  this  occasion  with 
great  suavity,  and  in  the  whole  manner  of  the  spare  yet  active  old 
man,  with  his  snow-white  hair,  there  was  an  unwonted  elasticity ; 
he  went  from  one  to  another  of  his  guests  and  had  an  apt, 
friendly  word  for  each ;  he  received  everywhere  the  good  wishes 
of  the  company,  all  tlie  more  fervently  expressed  because  on 
that  day  the  Prince  had  ennobled  him.  He  thanked  them  very 
iS 
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modestly ;  and  he  could  truly  say  that  he  could  have  attained 
this  honor  ten  years  ago,  but  that  at  that  time  a  certain  patrio- 
tic enthusiasm  raged  among  the  people,  with  which  even  a  cer- 
tain Wine-dealer  became  infected.  His  constant  answer  was 
that  the  high  favor  of  his  Prince  made  him  supremely  happy. 

Sonnenkamp  laughed  quietly  to  himself:  he  saw  how  they 
would  soon  be  paying  hke  homage  to  him,  and  he  prepared 
himself  to  accept  it  with  becofning  modesty, 

Frau  Ceres  sat  very  uneasily  beside  the  Chamberlain,  who, 
when  he  found  that  he  could  not  get  a  word  out  of  her,  allowed 
her  to  sit  in  silence. 

But  at  last  her  turn  came  too,  for  the  wife  of  the  Prii-y-coun- 
cillor  entered ;  the  Chamberlain  resigned  his  place  to  her,  and 
she  was  extremely  rejoiced  to  meet  her  friend  here. 

Her  luck  rose  still  higher ;  for  soon  after,  Frau  Bella  entered, 
who,  even  in  this  circle  where  there  were  so  many  of  her  equals, 
seemed  to  hold  a  certain  pre-eminence. 

She  was  very  gracious  to  Frau  Ceres,  and  bade  her  take  her 
arm  and  go  with  her  to  the  garden  saloon,  for  there  the  rich 
array  of  bridal  gifts  was  to  be  seen. 

From  those  whom  they  met  on  their  way  back,  they  heard  uni- 
versal exclamations  of  admiration,  and  saw  looks  of  envy. 

Frau  Ceres  bore  her  long  train  very  awkwardly,  while  Bella 
held  hers  gracefully  in  both  hands,  and  walked  along  as  if  she 
floated  through  light  waving  clouds. 

Sonnenkamp  was  greeted  by  the  Russian  Prince  very  famil- 
iarly ;  he  offered  him  his  hand.  Sonnenkamp  was  much  elated, 
but  all  was  suddenly  strewn  with  ashes,  for  the  Prince  said : 

"  Oh,  1  forgot !  you  must  give  me  a  more  particular  account 
concerning  the  treatment  of  the  slaves;  I  fear  that  I  shall  find 
no  more  of  them  when  I  make  up  my  mind  to  set  out  on  my 
American  travels." 

He  soon  turned  away,  for  the  General  was  presented  to  him. 

Sonnenkamp  felt  new  and  out  of  place  in  this  circle :  his 
spirits  however  were  heighlenedand  restored  when  he  saw  Bella, 
and  Frau  Ceres  so  confidential  together. 

"  You  haven't  paidyour  respects  to  the  Countess  yet  ?"  said  he 
to  Erich. 

"  Ah,  I  was  thinking  of  something  quite  different,"  answered 
Erich.  "  I  would  like  to  know  how  our  new  Baron  here  will  say 
to  his  servants;  'John,  Peter,  Michael,  from  this  day  you  must 
call  me,  My  Gracious  Lord  or  Herr  Baron !'  He  must  certainly 
find  it  a  ridiculous  position." 

"Perhaps  'Doctor'  is  a  gi-ander  title,"  answered  Sonnen- 
kamp sharply — "a  title  one  is  born  with,  possibly." 

He  found  Erich's  critical  manner  somewhat  disturbing,  and 
would  willingly  have  seen  him  out  of  the  company. 
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He  was,  however,  suddenly  restored  to  an  amiable  mood,  for 
Bella  came  near  him  and  said: 

"Do  you  know,  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  why  we  are  here,  and 
what  all  these  festivities  mean  ?  It's  simply  a  baptismal  feast ;  and 
isn't  it  a  fine  joke  which  our  gracious  Prince  has  perpetrated 
here  ?  The  Wine-dealer  has  vexed  himself  so  long  about  a  title, 
and  as  he  has  now  even  brought  his  daughter  as  a  sacrificial 
lamb,  the  Prince  could  not  escape  giving  it  to  him  at  last.  And 
isn't  it  magnificent,  the  name  which  he  gave  him,  Herr  Von 
Endlich?"*  . 

She  described,  in  a  very  entertaining  way,  how  fine  it  would 
be,  if  so  old  a  baptismal  candidate  should  suddenly  cry  out—"  I 
don't  want  that  name,  give  me  another." 

Turning  to  Erich,  she  sketched  in  turn  almost  every  member 
of  the  company,  with  a  few  characteristic  but  rather  spitefully 
drawn  lines.  She  was  most  scornful  in  her  manner  over  a  group 
of  young  girls,  who  looked  all  the  time  as  if  they  felt  the 
weight  of  their  friseurs ;  for  the  hair-dressers  of  the  neighboring 
watering-places,  and  the  castle,  had  from  early  in  the  morning 
been  hurrying  from  house  to  house  to  truss  up  the  heads  of  the 
young  girls  in  a  fashionable  manner.  Bella  created  much  mer- 
riment by  her  skilful  imitation  of  the  young  ladies,  as  they  whis- 
pered hurriedly  to  one  another; 

"Do  tell  me,  is  my  chignon  on  still?" 

She  was  particularly  witty  over  a  great  tall  Englishman,  who 
was  accompanied  by  a  fet  wife  and  three  lean  daughters,  with 
long-drawn  locks,  but  showily  dressed.  In  Winter,  he  lived  in 
town  ;  in  Summer,  at  his  country-seat.  He  spent  his  time  in 
fishing ;  his  daughters  spent  theirs  in  drawing.  He  passed  for 
very  rich,  and  his  wealth  had  a  queer  source.  Years  ago,  a 
brother  of  his  wife  had  been  transported  to  Botany  Bay.  Being 
an  experienced  merchant,  he  was  successful  in  establishing  there 
a  large  export-business,  and  thence  arose  the  great  wealth  of  the 

Bella  was  full  of  charming  witticisms,  and  Erich  felt  that  in 
his  opinion  of  her  he  had  been  doing  her  an  injustice.  He  had 
listened  to  the  Doctor's  sharp,  judicial  sentence— his  nice  dissec- 
tion  of  her,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  fight  resolutely  against  the 
impression  he  had  received.  He  kept  looking  at  her  meanwhile, 
as  if  he-had  a  favor  to  beg;  and  Bella  was  much  pleased,  and 
displayed  a  liveliness  and  freshness  of  manner  which  added  to 
her  power  of  fascination.  She  singled  Erich  out  in  a  marked 
manner  from  the  whole  company. 

Count  Clodwig  now  joined  the  circle ;  he  could  not  refrain 
from  saying  that  he  was  always  astonished  to  see  how  many 
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5i         ers  collected   here  on   the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Th  ood  near   by,   and  looked   to  Herr   Sonncnkamp 

h       g  hat  seemed   to  mean:   "Don't,  I   beg  you,  gc 

n  stay  with    us?      I'd   forego  taking  home    the 

"■  bonbons  with  me  to  Friulein  Milch,  if  I  could 

v~  d     h      It  isn't  true  what  is  reported   about  Herr  Son- 

nenkamp.  For  FrtLulein  Milch  had  learned  at  once  the  closelv- 
kept  secret.  ■' 

Erich  condoled  with  the  Major  for  looking  so  unusually  dull 
to-day,  and  it  fell  to  him  to  know  the  cause  of  )iis  low  spirits, 
for  the  Major  said : 

"It's  just  as  if  a  Christian  should  become  a  Turk'  Yes 
laugh  if  you  will,  FrSulein  Milch  is  right.  Gold,  beautiful  gold, 
stores  of  gold,  won  with  so  much  toil,  will  now  be  thrown  away 
upon  the  nobility,  and  we  plain  citizens  must  stand  aside  and 
be  thought  nothing  more  of." 

Erich  quietly  pressed  the  hand  of  the  Major,  and  the  latter 
said : 

"But  Where's  Roland?" 

Yes,  where  is  Roland  ?  Soon  after  their  arrival,  Roland  had 
disappeared,  and  was  now  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

The  evening  gradually  drew  on,  and  from  amid  the  close 
shrubbery  a  bugle  was  sounded  in  tones  of  wonderful  beauty 
For  awhile  all  those  who  were  dispersed  in  groups  through  the 
garden  stood  quiet,  but  then  it  seemed  as  if  the  music  made 
them  all  the  more  talkative. 

Erich  looked  for  Roland,  but  no  one  could  give  him  anv  news 

The  music  in  the  garden  died  away;  the  night  came  on 
apax:e.  On  the  balcony  of  the  house  appeared  a  trumpeter, 
clad  m  the  costume  of  the  middle  ages,  and  blew  forth  signal- 
notes  that  vibrated  m  the  air ;  the  company  gathered  in  the 
house;  they  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  great  drawing-room,  and 
the  rooms  that  opened  into  it. 

Only  a  few  chairs  were  placed  here— tivo  fauteuils  in  front 
wreathed  with  flowers,  on  which  the  bridal  pair  were  to  sit ;  be- 
hind these  a  row  for  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  of  the 
company. 

Frau  Ceres  held  a  place  beside  Bella;  Miss  Perini  very 
adroitly  pressed  up  against  her,  and  tugged  at  her  mantle 
Frau  Ceres  understood  it,  and  all  eyes,  which  had  been  turned 
upon  the  bridal  pair,  were  now  turned  upon  her.  Such  a 
parure,  representmg  a  wreath  composed  of  wheat- ears,  every 
kernel  of  which  was  a  large  diamond— such  a  robe,  so  bespat- 
tered with  pearls  and  diamonds,  never  were  seen  before  ■  a 
whisper  rustled  through  the  company,  and  was  lone  in  compos- 
mg  Itself.  '^ 
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Frau  Ceres  stood  by  her  chair  as  if  bound  by  a  spell,  till 
Bella  bade  her  be  seated.  Bella  looked  smdingly  upon  the 
"orgeoiis  array  of  Frau  Ceres:— "So  indeed!  The  American 
ladies  can  put  on  finery  like  that ;  but  I  know  a  neck  and  shoul- 
ders they  can't  put  on  !" 

It  was  now  seen  that  the  wall  before  them  was  only  a  curiam ; 
it  was  drawn  up.  Vine-dressera  of  both  sexes  appeared,  and  in 
song  and  speech  proclaimed  the  glory  of  the  house,  and  at  last 
presented  the  myrtle- wreath. 

The  curtain  fell ;  every  one  was  in  ecstasies.     They  were  about 
to  leave  their  chairs,  but  a  voice  behind  the  curtain  cried  out : 
"  Keep  seated!" 

The  curtain  soon  rose  again ;  but  a  fine  gauze  remamed,  and 
behind  it,  among  shepherds  and  vine-dressers  was  seen  an 
Apollo,  and  the  Apollo  was  Roland.  The  curtain  had  to  be 
drawn  up  a  second  and  a  third  time,  for  all  were  in  raptures 
over  the  tableau,  especially  over  Roland's  personation  of  the  god. 
Bella  nodded  approvingly  to  Erich,  who  stood  by  her  side,  but 
he  remained  as  if  transfixed,  for  he  asked  himself:  "  How  will 
this  affect  Roland,  and  how  could  Roland  conceal  it  from  me?" 
It  did  not  last  long,  for  Roiand  made  his  appearance  among  the 
company  in  his  usual  dress ;  he  was  admired  arid  praised  on  all 
sides,  and  nas  almost  carried  about  on  their  shoulders. 

Frau  Ceres  was  congratulated  even  still  more  on  having  such 
a  son— one  who  was  so  genuine  a  representation  of  the  god ; 
they  again  regretted  that  her  daughter  was  not  at  the  f^te  also. 
Frau  Ceres  took  everything  in  a  verj'  pleasant  way  and  always 
said :  "  Thank  you  kindly,  you're  very  good."  Miss  Perini  had 
taught  her  that. 

New  rooms  were  thrown  open ;  the  tables  were  spread ;  they 

Roland  sought  out  Erich. 

'  ■  But  you've  nothing  to  say  to  me  about  it  ?"  he  a^^kcd. 

Ecich  was  silent. 

■•  It  cost  me  much  trouble,"  Roland  went  on,  "to  co:iceai 
everything  from  you ;  and  it  was  a  great  eflbrt  to  give  attention 
to  my  studies  at  this  time,  but  I  wanted  to  surprise  you." 

Erkh,  on  reflection,  thought  it  best  to  attach  no  importance  to 
the  affair,  if  no  injurious  effects  followed;  he  only  reminded 
Roland  to  he  temperate  with  the  wine  ;  and  Roland  was  made 
so  happy,  that  he  resigned  the  place  which  had  been  prepared 
for  him  at  the  bride's  table,  and  sat  down  next  to  Erich,  to  show 
him  how  temperate  he  would  he. 

Prancken,  who,  with  the  portrait-painter,  had  arranged  the 
fabUaux  vivants,  was  strangely  excited  this  evening,  for  it  kept 
buzzing  through  his  head  that  he  might  have  married  the  beau- 
tiful daughter  of  the  Wine-count.     Here,  it  is  true,  a  fi-eshly 
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lacquered  nobility  shone  to  view,  but  it  was  all  transparent 
enough;  there  will'  now  be  a  charming  widow,  or  an  amiable, 
unhappy  wife.  He  nevertheless  banished  the  thought,  and  said 
to  himself  that  he  loved  Manna. 

As  the  former  comrade  of  the  bridegroom,  and  as  the  friend 
of  the  house,  Pvancken  pronounced  the  toast  to  the  bridal 
couple.  He  spoke  well,  and,  as  was  best,  in  a  humorous  vein. 
Hilarity  and  good  feeling  prevailed  everywhere. 

The  boom  of  a  cannon  announced  the  time  for  the  fireworks. 
They  flocked  to  the  veranda  and  the  garden. 

CHAPTER   X. 
FIREWORKS  AND— NIGHT. 

WITHOUT  Erich's  observing  it,  Bella  had  suddenly  placed 
herself  by  his  side. 

"  You're  uncommonly  serious,"  she  said  to  him. 

"  I'm  not  used  to  the  tumult  of  fBtes," 

"  It  seems  to  me  all  the  time  as  if  you  had  something  on  your 
mind  to  say  to  me." 

Erich  was  silent,  and  Bella  continued: 

"  Is  it  so  with  you,  too,  that,  when  you  see  your  nearest 
friends  in  a  large  company,  you  meet  them  as  strangers,  and  as 
if  struggling  against  a  torrent,  in  which  you  are  borne  away?" 

"  Ah  I  bravo  !"  was  suddenly  shouted  forth. 

A  sheaf  of  rockets  had  been  set  off,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  music  burst  forth,  and  from  the  opposite  hill  a  trumpet  was 
sounded  in  response.  Far  along  the  shore,  they  saw  the  men 
from  the  towns  and  hamlets  gazing  up,  their  faces  touched  by 
the  light. 

"  Ah,"  cried  Bella,  as  it  again  became  dark,  "  we  are  still  all 
slaves  1  One  should  live  thus — that  were  a  life  indeed !— as  a 
rocket  in  the  air;  then  let  Night  and  Death  come— they  are 
welcome !" 

Erich  trembled  i  he  knew  not  how  it  happened  that  he  held 
Bella's  hand  in  his  own. 

At  that  moment  bright  fires  again  streamed  up  over  the  river 
s  if  all  the  people,  who  w"   - 


gaimg  c 


t   have   seen  Erich's  hand  i 


Bella's.  Erich  drew  back.  At  that  moment  the  Prince  e 
and  Bella  took  his  arm.  Erich  stood  alone ;  he  saw  Bella,  on 
the  arm  of  the  Prince,  wandering  up  and  down  the  road  before 
the  house;  he  wondered  whether  he  had  not  said  to  Bella,  "  I 
love  you."  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  spoken  aloud  ;  yet  it 
could  not  be.  Fire-wheels,  the  name  of  the  bridal  pair,  balls 
of  light,  were  set  off;  and  last  of  all,  a  large  golden  wine-flask 
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shot  up  from  a  boat  on  the  Rhine,  burst  in  the  air,  and  scat- 
tered globes  of  fire  about  hke  a  shower  of  suns.  Music  rang 
forth,  and  along  the  shore  jubilant  cries  arose,  as  if  all  the  waves 
had  suddenly  found  voice. 

Erich's  head  whirled  round ;  he  no  longer  knew  where  he 
was,  who  he  was.  He  suddenly  felt  an  arm  laid  in  his  own.  It 
was  Clodwig.  Erich  would  willingly  have  knelt  down  lo  him, 
but  he  felt  unworthy  to  sav  a  word  to  him,  and  he  inwardly 
vowed  to  hiinself:  "I'd  rather  put  a  ball  through^  my  heart, 
than  that  it  should  beat  again  with  such  an  emotion  !" 

Clodwig  spoke  of  Roland,  and  said  he  did  not  approve  at  aU 
of  their  bringing  him  out  into  the  world.  Erich  answered  in  a 
distracted  manner.  Clodwig  thought  that  Ench  must  know 
the  plan,  but  Erich  thought  he  referred  to  the  military  ser- 
vice ■  and  he  was  so  wandering,  and  trembled  so,  that  Clodwig 
recommended  his  young  friend  not  to  overtax  himself  so  much, 
nor  to  vex  himself  unnecessarily. 

Erich  avoided  bidding  Bella  good-night. 

!t  was  late  when  they  returned  to  the  Villa ;  they  were  driven 
home,  as  they  came,  in  their  carriages.  But  this  time  the  Privy- 
councillor  and  his  wife  went  with  them ;  they  were  to  spend  the 
night  at  Villa  Eden.  ^  ,  , 

The  wife  of  the  Councillor  rode  with  Sonnenkamp  and 
Prancken.  Their  talk  was  naturally  about  the  brilliant  t^te, 
and  that  the  old  and  famous  firm  would  now  become  extinct— 
the  Wine-count  would  sell  off  his  whole  stock  of  wmes.  1  he 
Councillor's  wife  said  that  Bella  had  confided  to  her  her  inten- 
tion to  invite  Erich's  mother  and  aunt  to  be  her  guests.  Prancken 
acted  as  if  he  knew  it  already ;  he  was,  in  fact,  much  surprised. 
And  here,  as  they  were  alone  and  had  no  one  to  fear,  the  Coun- 
cillor's wife  said  with  emphasis,  that  no  one  could  more  eas.ly 
and  naturally  prompt  the  bestowal  of  the  new  honor  upon  Son- 
nenkamp than  the  Professor's  widow.  It  was  not  actually  com- 
manded that  Herr  Sonnenkamp  should  invite  the  mother  and 
aunt  to  Villa  Eden,  but  the  duty  of  hospitality  was   enjoined 

"''sonnenkamp  laughed  to  himself;  for  he  had  a  more  compre- 
hensive  plan,  in  which  he  could  make  use  of  these  ladies.  1  he 
General  had  frequently  given  it  out  that  Erich's  mother  was  the 
trusted  friend  of  his  sister,  the  Mother- Superior  at  the  Island 
convent.  It  was,  in  musical  phrase,  a  double  stop,  which  was 
now  to  be  drawn.  ,  .    ,  . 

Erich  rode  again  with  Roland,  in  the  third  carriage ;  they 
sat  for  a  long  time  in  silence,  and  the  carnage  drove  on  slowly. 
A  voice  was  suddenly  heard  by  the  roadside  : 

"  Goffd-evening,  Master !" 

Erich  ordered  the  driver  to  halt.     It  was  the  Cooper,  the  son 
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of  the  Krischer,  who  had  come  that  way ;  lie  brought  Erich, 
from  Mattenheim,  the  salutations  of  Knopf,  the  Master  of  Arts ; 
he  said  that  he  had  gone  there  to  summon  Knopf  as  a  witness 
in  his  father's  trial  to-morrow. 

Roland  rubbed  his  eyes  open,  and  looked  about  him  here  and 
there,  as  if  he  were  in  a  new  world.  He  bade  the  Cooper  to 
Take  a  seat  In  the  carriage ;  the  Cooper  thanked  him,  and  told 
what  a  strange  sight  it  was  to  him,  as  he  came  over  the  heights 
from  Mattenheim,  when  suddenly,  out  there  on  the  Rhine,  the 
wonderful  fires  shot  up  to  heaven;  and  that  he  stood  on  the 
spot  where  the  echo  of  the  cannon  was  thundered  back.  He 
held  out  his  hand  to  Erich  ;   he  did  not  offer  it  to  Roland. 

And  as  they  went  on  their  way,  Roland  said: 

"The  Krischer  too  heard  in  his  prison  the  sound  of  the 
cannon,  and  perhaps  saw  the  fireworks.  Poor  fellow  I  he  has 
not  even  a  dog  with  him  to  talk  to.  How  often  I  pitied  him 
because  he  had  to  wander,  day  and  night,  through  the  fields ! 
And  now  he  longs  to  be  trudging  away  again.  And  while  he 
mopes  in  prison  everything  is  growing  outside;  and  the  thieves, 
the  foxes,  and  the  hares  know  that  nobody  knows  their  tricks  so 
well  as  the  Krischer,  and  I  believe,  for  all,  he  is  innocent.  Why 
are  there  any  poor  and  unfortunate  men  ?  Why  isn't  all  the 
world  happy?" 

For  the  first  time,  Erich  found  himself  obliged  to  advise 
Roland  not  to  tell  his  father  that  he  had  had  these  thoughts 
about  the  Krischer,  and  poor  and  unhappy  people. 

Krich  was  reassured  and  content.  Roland's  appearance  as  an 
Apollo,  and  the  admiration  it  had  called  forth,  had  not  spoiled 

CHAPTER  XI. 
A  CRAMPED  HEART. 

WHAT  arc  we,  if  we  place  ourselves  before  the  judg-ncnt 
seat,  with  our  inmost  thoughts  laid  bare?" 

This  was  what  Erich  had  written  in  his  answer  to  an  elegant 
note  which  Bella  had  sent  him.  She  had  requested  him  to  send 
the  robe  in  which  she  had  drawn  him ;  she  wanted  to  introduce 
a  few  more  details  of  its  peculiar  cut  in  the  completion  of  her 
picture.  The  manner  in  which  she  subscribed  herself  frightened 
Erich,  for  there  stood  her  name,  Bella,  but  in  the  place  of  her 
family  name  an  interrogation -mark,  between  brackets;  thiough 
this  a  stroke  of  the  pen  had  been  drawn,  as  if  she  repented 
having  made  it,  but  it  was  still  easily  traced. 

She  threw  the  robe  on  the  lay-figure  in  her  atelier.  A  strange 
mood  had  come  upon  her ;  she  stood  with  her  haiid  resting  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  lay-figure. 
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"What  are  wc,  if  we  place  ourselves,  with  our  inmost 
thoughts  laid  bare,  before  the  judgment-seat?"  Such  were 
Erich's  words   and  now  'twas  as  if  the  lay-figure  spoke  them. 

Bella  shuddered  she  trembled  as  if  in  the  presence  of  death, 
and  at  that  moment  ds  she  stood  there  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  floor  her  hind  upon  the  coat  of  this  strange  man,  it  u-as  as 
if  she  must  sink  to  the  ground.  In  that  instant  of  time  her 
whole  hie  liy  btfore  her 

The  da)S  of  chddhood— there  was  no  fixed  image  of 
them.  Her  teachers  priised  her  for  her  quick  understanding. 
A  French  boniu  was  engaged ;  a  severe  EngUsh  woman  was  given 
a  place  in  the  house.  Bella  learned  languages  readily,  and  good 
manners  seemed  native  to  her.  Whde  yet  a  child,  her  witty 
fancies  were  admired,  and  she  heard  them  often  repeated :  that 
flattered  her  vanity,  and  blighted  the  simplicity  of  her   child- 

The  men  and  women  who  came  to  the  house,  or  whom  she 
met  here  and  there,  praised  her  beauty,  by  their  glances  as  well 
as  their  words.  The  day  came  for  confirmation,  but  the  sacred 
ceremony  seemed  to  her  simply  as  a  sign  of  her  release  from 
the  nursery,  of  short  dresses  to  be  put  off  and  long  ones  to  be 
worn,  and  when  she  went  to  the  altar,  the  thought  that  reigned 
over  all  others,  was:  "I  am  the  most  beautifuL"  The  evening 
before,  the  Bishop  had  dined  with  her  parents ;  to  her,  there- 
fore, he  was  not  now  an  extraordinary  personage  as  to  the  others ; 
he  had  spoken  familiarly  to  her,  and  in  the  church  she  seemed 
to  herself  the  central  point  of  ali. 

Her  father  consented,  and  during  the  very  next  winter, 
when  she  was  but  fourteen  years  old,  Bella  was  brought  out 
in  society.  Her  debut  was  a  brilliant  one,  and  she  was  much 
courted;  every  one  was  captivated  with  the  bloom  of  youth 
that  rested  upon  her  and  heightened  her  charms.  But  very 
early  a  certain  coldness  began  to  appear ;  she  was  called,  in 
jest,  the  Maid  of  the  Sea,  and  there  was  in  her  eye,  if  one 
may  say  so,  a  cold  fire.  Even  the  reigning  prince  sought  her 
out.  She  carefully  preserved,  as  a  sacred  treasure,  the  tablet 
of  her  first  Court-ball,  and  the  withered  bouquet  lay  with  it. 

From  that  time  on  followed  an  uninten^pted  chain  of  con- 
quests. Bella,  ever  ready  with  apt  repartees,  was  the  life  of 
every  circle.  While  she  was  still  a  child,  they  praised  her  to 
her  face  for  her  beauty ;  now  that  she  was  grown,  they  enlarged 
openly,  or  if  behind  her  back,  in  such  ways  that  she  was  sure 
to  hear  of  it,  upon  her  extraordinary  mind.  They  encouraged 
her  to  make  sharp  remarks  and  criticisms,  and  they  passed  her 
witty  sayings  from  one  to  another.  Her  reputation  for  wit,  her 
fresh,  spirited  playing  on  the  piano,  and  above  all,  her  skill  in 
design,  made  her  the  wonder  of  society,  and  she  was  set  up  as 
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a  pattern  for  imitation  to  many  a  young  girl  who  followed  her  in 
their  introduction  to  the  social  world. 

Not  yet  sixteen  years  old,  she  had  already  given  refusals  to 
many  suitors  for  her  hand,  and  she  heiid  \v  th  t  sm  le  of  the 
betrothal  of  this  one  and  that  one,  for  she  could  sav  to  herself, 
"  I  might  have  had  him,  if  I  had  «ished  to  "  Her  mother 
would  have  married  her  early,  but  her  father  wis  unwilhng  to 
give  away  his  child  so  young;  he  kept  hoping  thit  a  princi 
of  the  collateral  line  would  lead  her  to  hf  home 

On  her  seventeenth  birthday,  which  «as  honored  at  breik  of 
day  with  a  burst  of  martial  music  and  on  which  tokens  of 
homage  flowed  in  on  all  sides,  one  might  h  ne  nottd  a  change 
in  the  look  of  Bella's  full  eyes;  for  is  she  aw  iked  beneath  the 
tones  of  the  music,  a  thought  rose  in  her  mind  that  ne\  er  lost 
its  hold,  and  this  thought  ran  ;  "  I  do  not  believe  m  loie  all 
that  they  say  and  sing  of  the  might  of  Iovl  is  idle  tradition  '  ' 
The  teachings  of  her  mother  had  conduced  not  a  little  to  this 
condition  of  mind,  for  her  mother  had  eradicated  earlj  in  life 
all  her  power  of  loving,  by  continuillj  representing  to  her 
daughter  that  the  great  thing  was  to  win  a  brilliant  lot  in  hfe. 
And  in  fact  Bella  had  never  loved  an\  one  she  only  could  not 
bear  that  any  one  toward  whom  she  felt  an  inclination,  should 
not  throw  himself  at  her  feet.  And  ver)  stnnge  in  contrast, 
sounded  the  suggestions  of  a  cousin  of  her  mother,  who  often 
whispered  to  Bella,  half  in  mere  bitterness  of  heart,  half  m 
earnest:  "  That  only  is  genuine  lo\e  which  is  bestoned  upon  a 
man  of  humble  birth.  If  you  fell  in  loie  «ith  the  drawing- 
teacher,  in  whose  atelier  you  are  working  >our  music  teaehei, 
or  your  teacher  of  languages,  that  Kould  be  reil  k\e  But  to 
show  an  atfcction  to  a  teacher,  seemed  to  Btlla  the  same  as  if 
one  should  choose  to  love  and  wed  a  lueried  servant,  or  even  a 
being  of  another  species,  as  a  horse. 

On  that  seventeenth  birthday,  that  cold,  glassy.  Medusa  gaze 
which  looks  away  off,  through  and  beyond  men,  as  if  they  were 
only  shadows,  was  for  the  first  time  observable  in  her ;  but  no 
one  thought  about  it,  and  on  that  day  it  was  as  if  something 
had  hardened  in  her  which  would  never  after  be  waked  to  life. 

After  her  year  of  jnourning  upon  the  death  of  her  mother, 
Bella,  though  not  yet  twenty  years  old,  withdrew  coldly  from 
society — its  edge  was  worn  off.  She  only  allowed  herself  at 
times  to  take  part  in  it  as  a  disagreeable  duty.  She  read, 
dreiv,  studied  music,  conversed  with  artists,  savants,  and  states- 
men ;  but  a  certain  rigidity  settled  in  her  bearing  and  her  ex- 
pression, whenever  she  was  not  flinging  her  witticisms  about 
her.  These  were  all  the  more  telling  in  effect,  because  Bella  had 
a  deep,  somewhat  masculine  voice,  which  her  appearance  would 
not  lead  you  to  expect. 
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It  made  a  great  sensation  when  it  was  learned  that  Bella  had 
overcome  her  parents'  opposition  to  her  younger  sister's  marry- 
ing l^rst.  Bella  stood  by  her  sister's  side  before  the  altar,  and 
through  the  bridal-veil  of  her  sister  she  saw  the  dark,  brown  eye 
of  the  Adjutant-General,  recently  become  a  widower,  fixed  upon 
her.  She  curled  her  lip.  "  You  will  waste  your  courting  on 
me,'.'  she  said  to  herself,  and  gloried  in  her  pnde.  To  shatter, 
to  ruin,  to  torment  the  hearts  of  men,  to  beguile  them  on  and 
then  cast  them  off— that  was  her  pleasure.  She  once  said  to 
her  father:  "I  would  be  willing  to  marry,  if  I  could  still  do 
what  1  chose ;  but  to  go  before  the  altar  and,  for  weal  or  woe,  say 
the  yes  !  I  was  frightened  when  I  heard  my  sister  say  that.  I 
thought  I  should  cry  out,  No !  no  1  no  !  And  I  can't  be  sure 
that  even  before  the  altar  I  should  not  involuntarily  say    No ! 

She  devoted  herself  to  the  companionship  of  a  sick  Princess, 
who  was  bid  to  spend  a  year  at  Madeira.  The  Princess  died  at 
Madeira.  Bella  went  home ;  and  she  smiled  when  she  was  told 
that  the  Adjutant- General  had  married  already.  She  had  no 
reason  to  complain  that  the  homage  of  men  grew  less  frequent 
and  fervent ;   but  she  was  vexed  for  all  that. 

She  again  went  abroad ;  this  time  with  two  English  women, 
whom  she  accompanied  through  Italy  and  Greece.  Lutz,  Son- 
nenkamp's  young  courier,  was  at  that  time  hers.  She  wiled 
away  a  whole  winter  in  Constantinople ;  and  the  wicked  tongues 
of  the  capital  said  that  she  was  seeking  a  man  of  position,  no 
matter  what  else  he  was ;  she  would  marry  a  gray-bearded  Pasha. 
Bella  returned ;  and  then   appeared  in  society  in   plain  velvet 

Then  followed  Clodwig's  courtship,  and  within  four  weeks,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  the  whole  town,  their  betrothal  and  mar- 
riage. Bella  retired  with  her  husband  to  Wolfsgarten ;  she  was 
not  at  all  changed  by  marriage :  that  completeness  which  mar- 
riage gives  to  the  nature  of  women  was  denied  her.  And  what 
was  there  yet  lacking?  She  was  mature  in  mind,  and  as  su- 
premely happy  as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  be  ;  for  she  had  dis- 
covered in  Clodwig  what  she  had  in  vain,  not  so  much  sought 
for,  as  hoped  to  find— true  nobility  of  soul. 

She  felt,  for  the  first  time,  humble  and  modest;  her  life  now 
flowed  on  peacefully,  and  in  a  well-defined  channel.  Clodwig 
was  attentive,  communicative,  and  as  full  of  homage  as  on  the 
first  day  of  their  marriage ;  there  reigned  in  his  soul  a  calm- 
ness and  constancy,  such  as  is  attributed  only  to  the  gods :  m 
eve'v  interview  he  was  very  respectful  and  gentle.  His  real 
warmth  of  nature,  which  found  vent  in  his  close,  compact  sen- 
tences, was  only  fully  revealed  when  topics  affecting  the  general 
welfare  were  under  consideration.  Bella  recognised  in  his  excite- 
ment at  such  times  the  evidence  of  a  full,  comprehensive  soul, 
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which,  though  created  for  a  larger  sphere  of  action,  had  been 
forced  to  devefop  itself  in  a  narrow,  contracted  age,  and  under 
the  mean  conditions  of  a  petty  State. 

Clodwig  often  lamented  that,  having  for  his  whole  life  trusted 
confidently  in  the  realization  of  his  lotty  views,  he  found,  when 
it  was  too  late,  that  one  must  work  stubbornly  on,  regardless  of 
results.  But  as  soon  as  he  came  in  contact  with  men  and  espe- 
cially when  he  entered  the  Court-circie,  he  became  mild  andfor- 
giving.  Clodwig  was  always  full  of  admiration  of  his  wife ;  and  if 
he  sometimes  found  fault  with  her  in  a  gentle  way,  and  exposed 
the  frequent  superficiality  and  one-sidedness  of  her  views,  she  may 
for  a  moment  have  felt  a  little  rebellious ;  but  when  she  regarded 
his  refined,  serene  bearing,  every  defiant  impulse  vanished. 
She  was  happy  in  proving  to  herself,  and  in  exhibiting  to  the 
world,  how  much  she  cherished  a  man  of  so  much  worth  and 
importance.  She  knew  that  watchful  eyes  were  upon  her,  though 
the  world  could  not  understand  her  conduct. 

But  now  in  this  peaceful  circle  a  man  had  suddenly  entered, 
who  exercised  so  sure  and  irresistible  a  power  over  her  and  her 
husband,  and  the  entire  house,  that  she  was  at  first  ill-afiected 
toward  him,  and  so  expressed  herself  to  Clodwig.  She  tried 
zealously  to  prevent  his  coming  to  the  neighborhood ;  but  as 
Clodwig,  with  a  generous  enthusiasm,  extolled  all  the  more  the 
excellent  character  of  the  man,  and  even  against  her  will  invited 
him  to  the  house,  she  yielded  to  the  pleasure  which  this  refresh- 
ing intercourse  gave  her. 

Thus,  then,  Bella  stood  before  the  picture  that  would  not  be 
finished;  she  ground  her  teeth  in  angry  seif-con temptation. 
She  had  become  at  last  settled  in  her  relations  to  the  world,  and 
now  once  more  a  childish  and  senseless  emotion  like  this  has 
come  upon  her — for  childish  and  senseless  she  called  it — and 
yet  she  was  unable  to  free  herself  from  it.  Was  it  because  it 
hurt  her  self-esteem  ;  or  was  it  because  it  was  the  first  time  that 
she  had  extended  her  hand  and  not  had  it  taken  ? 

Her  large  eyes  flashed ;  whoei'er  had  looked  into  them  then 
would  have  seen  the  Medusa-look. 

She  suddenly  left  her  atelier;  she  went  to  her  dressing-room. 
She  there  placed  herself  before  the  large  mirror,  unbound  her 
abundant  hair  and  looked  fixedly  into  the  glass ;  and  upon  her 
pressed  lips  lay  the  question  ;  "  Are  you  then  so  old  already?" 
She  parted  her  lips  like  one  who  is  sick  with  a  fever,  or  is  faint 
and  would  drink.  Her  eyes  sparkled  with  joy,  for  she  said  to 
herself;  You  are  beautiful,  you  are  strong  enough  to  look  at 
yourself  as  you  would  at  a  stranger.  But  what  avails  this  child- 
ish, this  senseless  emotion? 

She  took  in  either  hand  the  long  masses  of  her  hair  and 
brought  them  together  under  her  chin  ;  she  was  terror-stricken ; 
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for  now  for  the  first  time  she  saw  that  she  was  hke  the  bust  of 
the  Medusa  up  there  in  the  guest-chamber. 

"Yes  I  Then  I  will  be  a  Medusa!  He  shall  be  subdued, 
changed  to  stone,  destroyed  !  He  shall  kneel  before  me,  and  I 
will  spurn  him  with  my  foot !" 

She  raised  her  foot,  but  suddenly  pressed  both  hands  to  her 
face,  and  tears  burst  from  her  eyes. 

"  Pardon,  pardon  my  pride,  my  fierceness  !"  a  voice  within  her 
seemed  to  cry.  Contrition  and  wild  passion,  pride  and  humility 
contended  within  her ;  and  it  was  as  if  that  in  her  which,  on  tht 
dawn  of  her  seventeenth  birthday,  had  hardened  to  stone,  was 
suddenly  unbound,  had  burst  open  like  a  flower-cup  which  has 
long  been  closed.  A  longing  awoke  in  her — a  longing  for  a 
home,  as  in  the  heart  of  the  wicked  child  that  has  been  for- 
saken by  its  parents  in  the  woods;  she  longed  for  a  place  where 
she  could  remain  hidden  and  protected — for  a  home.  Where  is 
it  ?     Where  ? 

She  longed  for  a  soul  into  which  she  could  disburden  all  her 

"  Pardon  !  Pardon  me  !"  her  heart  cried  within  her  again 
and  again.  At  first  this  appeal  was  made  to  Clodwig ;  it  was 
now  to  Erich. 

"Pardon!  Pardon  my  pride!  But  you  cannot  know  how 
proud  I  was.  And  I  ofter  thee  more  than  a  thousand  others, 
more  than  the  whole  world  can  dream  of  or  understand  !" 

She  shuddered  at  being  alone ;  she  rang  for  her  maid,  and 
bade  her  prepare  her  toilet, 

"Tell  mc  1  How  old  am  I?  Do  you  know?"  she  asked 
abruptly. 

The  dressing-maid  was  startled  by  the  question ;  she  was 
not  ready  with  an  answer,  and  Bella  added : 

"  I  never  was  young." 

"  Oh,  my  good  lady,  you  are  still  young,  and  have  never 
looked  better  than  now." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Bella,  and  she  raised  her  head 
haughtily,  for  the  thought  arose  in  her :  Why  should  you  not  be 
young  again  ?  You  are  !  You  are  what  you  are  made  to  be, 
and  let  the  world  too  be  what  it  must. 

"What  is  ali  this?  What  are  all  these  vases?  Volcanic 
ashes  !  All  ashes  I  What  is  all  this  antiquarian  pottery  ? 
What  means  this  raking  together  of  unearthed  fragments  of  an- 
tiquity— this  constant  thinkingand  talking  about  humanity  and 
progress?  It  is  al!  a  foreign,  dead  thing — a  conversation  over  a 
death-bed,  nothing  hut  distraction  of  mind — self-forgetfulness, 
no  life,  no  hope,  no  future  in  it,  never  out  into  the  day,  always 
back  into  the  night — the  night  of  the  past,  the  night  of 
humanity  in  the  abstract,  in  the  idea.     But  1  am  not  the  past,  I 
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am  not  this  idea  of  humanity !  I  belong  to  the  present !  I  will 
belong  to  the  present !     Ah  me  !  where  am  I  ?" 

She  went  to  the  garden.  She  saw  two  butterflies  that  flew 
from  flower  to  flower,  and  then  up  in  the  air,  circling  about  one 
another,  joining  and  separating  in  their  flight. 

"  That  is  life !"  she  cried  to  herself.  "  That  is  life  !  they  do 
not  haunt  the  ruins  of  the  past." 

Then  a  swallow  came  whizzing  down,  snapped  up  a  butterfly 
and  flew  an'ay. 

"  What  has  become  of  thy  life  now,  poor  butterfly  ?" 

Down  over  the  Rhine,  clouds  of  vapor  rolled  up  from  the 
steamboats  and  vanished  in  thin  air ;  and  Bella  thought ; 

"  Who  would  be  thus  absorbed,  dissipated,  lost  ?  What  do 
we,  then,  here  I  We  warm  with  our  blood  this  dead  earth,  that 
it  may  not  be  without  life.  Every  breath  of  our  life  is  but  a 
puff"  of  vapor,  mingling  with  a  thousand  others;  and  that  we  call 
life,  and  it  is  blown  away  like  the  thousands — " 

The  gardener's  children,  just  come  from  school,  crossed  her 
path ;   they  saluted  their  lady. 

Bella  stared  at  them. 

"Why  are  these  children  here?  What  means  this  senseless 
renewing  of  mankind  ?" 

As  if  seeking  to  hide  from  herself,  she  fixed  her  gaze  upon  a 
bush  in  blossom.  She  left  the  park.  She  watched  a  dove,  as  it 
cooed  about  its  mate  in  the  courtyard.  The  demure  mate 
picked  quietly  at  its  food  and  scarcely  listened  to  the  amorous 
cooing,  and  then  flew  to  the  ridge  of  (he  roof  and  trimmed  its 
feathers.  The  male  bird  followed  after  it ;  but  it  again  gave  its 
head  a  shake  and  flew  away. 

She  turned  her  gaie  to  the  ground  again,  and  saw  a  boy 
bringing  oxen  under  the  yoke.  He  first  laid  a  pad  upon  the 
head  of  the  animal,  and  upon  that  the  wooden  yoke. 

"  That  is  the  world  1  that  is  the  way  of  the  world !"  she  said 
to  herself.  "  A  pad  between  the  yoke  and  the  head,  a  pad  of 
ready-made  thoughts,  of  conventional  sentiments  1" 

The  boy  stood  astonished,  for  the  lady  stared  at  him  so,  and 
now  put  the  question  to  him : 

"  Doesn't  it  give  them  pain  too  ?" 

He  did  not  understand  the  question ;  she  had  to  repeat  it,  and 
received  the  answer: 

"  The  ox  is  used  to  it,  he  don't  know  anything  better.  Since 
our  gracious  lord  has  done  away  with  the  double-yoke,  each  ox 
has  now  its  own  yoke ;  they  are  harder  to  manage  of  course,  but 
they  draw  better  than  in  the  double-yoke." 

Bella  gave  a  start. 

"Double  yoke — single  yoke,"  kept  sounding  in  her  ear,  and 
suddenly  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  it  were  night,  and  she  a  spectre 
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ivandcring  about.  This  house,  this  garden,  this  world,  is  all  a 
mere  realm  of  shadows  that  vanish  away.  „      ^        .       . 

It  became  disagreeably  sultry  and  close:  Bella  thought  she 
would  sutfocate.  Then  a  fresh  bree.e  blew  over  the  heights;  a 
stonn  unexpectedly  rose,  and  hardly  had  Bella  reached  the 
house,  when  it  broke  loose  with  thunder  and  lightnmg  and 
Bdla  stood  by  the  window  and  looked  out  into  the  distance,  anu 
then  rested  her  eye  again  upon  a  lofty  ash-tree,  whose  branches 
were  tossed  about  in  the  wind,  and  whose  stem  bent  to  and  tro. 
The  tree  leaned  toward  the  house,  as  if  it  would  there  seek  help. 
Bella  thought  to  herself:  "  Year  after  year  this  tree  has  sent  out 
its  roots  here,  and  keeps  growing;  no  storm  can  root  it  up  or 
snap  off  its  branches.  Does  it  know  that  this  one  will  pass  over 
it  and  only  give  it  a  new  store  of  life  ?  I  too  am  such  a  tree, 
and  I  shall  stand  fast.  Let  the  storm  come,  with  its  lightning 
and  thunder  and  its  dripping  rain.^it  shall  not  loose  my  hold 
upon  the  firm  earth,  or  shatter  me.'  .   -~,   j 

"Erich,"  she  suddenly  said  aloud.     At  that  moment  Clod- 
wig  entered  and  said :  ,  .  „ 

"  My  deal  wife,  I  have  been  seeking  you.  ..  „  ,  ,  ,^  „ 

Bella,  when  she  heard  the  words  "mydeat^wife     let  them 

sink  into  her  soul.     Clodwig  showed  her  a  letter  which  he  had 

written  to  Erich's  mother  and  aunt;  in  which,  according  to 

Bella's  wish,  he  bad  invited  them  to  a  visit  of  several  weeks  at 

^"  Do^oT^nd  the  letter,"  she  exclaimed,  abrupdy.  "  Let  us 
be  quiet  and  alone  again;   I  don't  wish  to  be  unsettled  by  the 

^aodmsTas^'sure  that  the  noble  lady  would  not  introduce  a 
disquieting  element,  but  rather  a  beautiful  social  one ;  and  that 
they  would  thus,  in  a  pleasant,  informal  way,  have  Erich  often 

'"'The'^st'^™  had  passed  over.  Bella  opened  the  window ;  a  re- 
freshing breeze  blew  in.  She  held  the  letter  in  her  hand :  the 
Itorm  with  its  Ughtning,  rain,  and  thunder,  had  that  day  rushed 
through  her  soul?  and  here  was  the  renewed  and  purer  life.  She 
assented  to  the  wishes  of  her  husband;  she  said  to  bene  f  that 
the  society  of  the  noble  lady  would  restore  her  to  her  true  sell. 
For  a  moment  it  passed  through  her  mind  that  she  would  con- 
fess evervthing  to*^  Erich's  mother,  hold  nothing  from  her  but 
then  the"  thoulht  came  that  that  would  not  be  necessary  It  was 
ea!y  to  add  thit  Erich  would  come  to  Wolfsgartea,  and  theu-  in- 
tercouise  would  return  to  a  peaceful  train. 
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the  house  was  closed.     The  family  were  yet  luxuriating  in  the 
first  sweet  sleep  of  nobility. 

Erich  spoke  of  the  beautiful  and  pious  conduct  of  the  Priest 
in  regard  to  the  prisoners.  For  the  good  man  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  great  doctrine  which  teaches  us  to  devote  our- 
selves to  the  faltering  and  the  feUen ;  and  said  that  whether 
they  be  innocent  or  guilty,  religion  bids  us  give  aid  and  solace 
to  both.  The  Doctor,  however,  had  taken  the  affair  very  coolly, 
and  said  that  in  all  probability  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for 
the  Krischer  to  live  awhile  under  shelter.  With  diis  exception, 
little  was  said,  and  they  reached  the  city  in  good  time. 

Sonnenkamp  went  to  the  telegraph-office,  as  he  had  some 
dispatches  to  send,  one  of  which  was  to  Erich's  mother,  at  the 
University  cit)'. 

Roland  and  Erich  strolled,  for  awhile,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  which  flowed  before  the  city.  All  was  fresh  and  filli^d 
with  exultant  life ;  but  the  two  friends  did  not  speak.  They  re- 
turned to  the  city,  passing  the  Corn-exchange ;  and  as  Roland 
looked  at  the  crowd  and  bustle  his  face  brightened  up,  and  he 

"  Doesn't  it  seem  to  you,  too,  as  if  ten  years  had  passed  since 
then?  It  was  so  different  then  from  what  it  is  to-day  !  Don't 
you  believe,  too,  that  there  were  as  many  rascals  among  the 
singers  as  there  aie  there  in  prison — and  perhaps  greater  ras- 

Erich  was  deeply  pained  to 
made  to  feel  its  bitterness  and 
to  the  Court-house, 
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The  President  and  judges  sat  on  a  little  dais— at  their  right 
the  jury,  at  their  left  the  advocates  and  prisoners.  The  tribune 
was  filled  with  spectators ;  for  there  was  great  curiosity  to  hear 
this  mysterious  Herr  Sonnenkamp  speak  openly,  and— who 
knows  what  other  exciting  things  might  be  experienced? 

Grubworm,  the  Groom,  and  the  Krischer  sat  in  the  prisoners' 
dock,  Grubworm  snuffing  furiously,  the  Groom  looking  round  with 
brazen  face,  and  the  Krischer  holding  his  hands  before  his  eyes. 

Grubworm  was  in  good  condition,  and  seemed  benefited  by 
his  imprisonment.  He  stared  about  the  hall  with  an  almost 
happy  look,  apparently  enjoying  the  flattering  fact  that  so  many 
people  should  bother  themselves  about  him.  The  Groom,  who 
had  been  very  careful  to  curl  his  hair  and  trim  his  beard,  looked 
disdainfully  at  the  assembly. 

The  Krischer  appeared  deeply  humiliated,  and  turned  his  back 
on  his  fellow-prisoners ;  and  once,  when  Grubworm  tried  to  whis- 

[ler  something  in  his  ear,  moved  indignantly  away  from  him.  He 
□oked  up  at  the  spectators.  There  he  saw  his  wife,  two  of  his 
sons,  and  his  daughters,  but  the  Cooper  was  not  with  them. 
His  children  seemed  grown  since  he  had  seen  them  last,  and 
were  dressed  in  their  Sunday-clothes  to  witness  the  shame — no, 
surely  to  see  the  honor  of  their  father  firnily  established. 

The  Krischer  stirred  uneasily  on  his  bench,  and  moved  his 
lips  as  if  saying  something  to  his  wife,  but  no  audible  word  es- 
caped from  them.  He  was  saying  to  her :  "  Don't  worry  ;  we'll 
go  home  together  again  in  a  couple  of  hours." 

Sonnenkamp,  Erich,  and  Roland  sat  on  the  witnesses'  seat. 

Roland  was  between  his  father  and  Erich,  and  clung  to  his 
friend  as  if  frightened.  Knopf  sat  beside  Erich  and  nodded  to 
Roland. 

"  In  court,  one  man's  testimony  is  as  valuable  as  another's," 
said  Roland  softly  to  Erich,  who  knew  what  was  passing  in  the 
boy's  mind.  Had  he  not  already  subdued  his  pride,  it  might 
have  offended  Roland  to  see  that  the  Castellan's  testimony  was 
of  equal  worth  with  his  father's. 

The  accusation  was  read.  Closer  examination  had  brought 
to  light  the  fact  that  a  receptacle  within  the  safe,  which  was 
sunk  in  the  wall  but  disconnected  from  it,  had  been  opened 
with  a  key  and  afterward  locked :  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
had  been  taken  from  this  place,  which  was  afterward  found 
nearly  untouched  in  the  possfssion  of  the  Groom. 

At  his  own  request,  Sonnenkamp  was  examined  fii-st,  and 
identified  the  stolen  goods  as  his  property. 

Roland  straightened  himself  tip  as  he  heard  his  father  speak 
so  benevolently  and  mildly,  for  Sonnenkamp  said  that  he  was 
sorry  that  anybody  should  come  to  grief  in  this  way,  but  justice 
must  be  done. 
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Soiinenkamp  was  allowed  to  leave  the  sland.  He  had  hardly 
made  his  bow,  intending  to  leave  Che  couit-room,  when  the 
Groom's  counsel  requested  the  President  to  ask  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp  what  amount  of  money  had  been  deposited  in  ths  closet 
sunk  in  the  wall ;  for  if  he  did  not  know  this,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  say  with  certainty  what  amount  of  valuable 
papers  and  coin  had  been  extracted. 

The  entire  assembly  was  breathless ;  for  now  the  measureless 
wealth  of  Sonnenkamp  was  to  be  disclosed.  For  a  time  there 
was  utter  silence,  and  then  Sonnenkamp  asked  if  the  law  could 
compel  him  to  answer  such  a  question,  orwhether  it  was  optional 
witii  him  to  answer  or  not.  The  President  was  obliged  to  say 
that  it  was  very  necessary  that  the  amount  stolen  should  be 
known,  in  order  to  regulate  justly  the  amount  of  punishment. 

Again  there  was  a  pause.  Sonnenkamp  unbuttoned  his  coat; 
then  he  unbuttoned  his  vest  and  took  out  a  little  book,  ap- 
proached the  dais,  offered  it  to  the  President,  and  said: 

"  Here  is  a  full  statement  of  the  valuable  papers  payable  to 
bearer,  needing  only  my  signature,  and  also  a  statement  of  the 

Sonnenkamp  paused  half-way  up  the  steps  of  the  dais,  on 
which  sat  the  President  and  judges,  for  the  counsel  for  the  ac- 
cused cried  out : 

"We  have  an  incontestable  right— entirely  incontestable — 
toknow  the  contents  of  that  paper;  there  is  no  document  that 
the  President  may  read,  and  we  may  not." 

"Very  well,"  said  Sonnenkamp,  turning;  "I'll  read  it 
Twelve  million  dollars  in  papers,  payable  to  bearer,  three 
million  only  payable  to  my  order,  and  only  two  hundred  thou- 
sand in  cash.     Is  that  satisfactory  ?" 

The  spectators  began  to  applaud,  and  the  President  said  that 
on  a  repetition  of  the  noise  he  would  order  the  galleries  to  be 

Sonnenkamp  stepped  down  again  :  he  had  intended  to  leave 
the  court,  but  changing  his  mind,  sat  down  with  the  other  wit- 
nesses. Roland  dropped  his  eyes  and  took  Erich's  hand,  which 
he  held  fast.  There  was  great  whispering  and  moving  in  the 
galleries,  the  President  again  ordered  silence,  and  Sonnenkamp 
left  the  room. 

The  Head-gardener  was  then  examined,  but  his  testimony  was 
hardly  heard.  The  audience  did  not  become  perfectly  still  and 
attentive  till  Erich  was  called. 

He  gave  the  whole  story,  and  said  that  the  Krischer  was  ac- 
customed to  speak  bitterly  about  the  difference  between  the  rich 
and  poor,  but  added  that  he  considered  the  man  incapable  of 
any  base  crime. 

There  was  great  whispering  among  the  spectators  as  Erich 
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said  that  the  Krischcr  had  once  asked  him :  "  What  would  you 
do  if  you  were  worth  millions  ?"  And  so  the  question  was  put 
before  everybody. 

Knopf  was  called,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  produce  a 
writing  from  old  Hert  Weidmann,  stating  that  the  Krischer  had 
been  his  (Weidmann's)  servant  for  several  years,  and  that  the 
writer  considered  him  an  upright  man,  incapable  of  deceit,  let 
alone  a  crime.  Knopf  then  added,  on  his  own  account,  that  the 
Krischer  was  always  bothering  his  head  about  what  could  not 
be  helped.  ^        , 

Roland  was  then  called,  and  stepped  boldly  up  before  the 
court.     The  Krischer  nodded  to  him. 

Roland  was  a  minor,  and  therefore  could  not  be  sworn,  hut 
he  produced  a  good  impression  by  saying  that  his  word  was  as 
good  as  his  oath. 

He  recognized  the  stolen  articles  as  his.  He  believed  that  his 
father's  rooms  had  been  locked,  but  would  not  swear  to  it,  for 
he  had  not  been  near  them  for  several  days  before  the  robbery. 
And  then,  without  being  asked,  stated  his  conviction  that  the 
Krischer  had  no  part  in  the  crime. 

At  these  words  the  Krischer  rose  to  his  feet,  and  the  ofticer 
behind  him  had  to  lay  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  to  make  him 
sit  down  again. 

The  Krischer  had  now  only  to  answer  for  receivmg  stolen 
goods.  The  other  twO  could  gain  nothing  any  longer  by  deny- 
ing, and  sought  only  to  cast  the  blame  of  the  burglary  on  each 

Erich  was  again  called  to  testify  to  the  fact  that,  a  few  days 
before  the  crime,  the  Krischcr  had  been  shown  through  the 
whole  house.     As  Erich  sat  down,  Roland  rose  and  said: 

"  Herr  President,  may  1  speak  again  ?" 

"Certainly,"  answered  the  President,  encouraging  him; 
"  speak  as  much  as  you  wish." 

Roland  stepped  forward  erect  and  boldly,  and  his  voice  was 
almost  as  powe'rful  as  a  man's  as  he  cried :  .       ,       ,         . 

"  1  here  raise  my  hand  to  testify  that  my  poor  brother  here  is 
as  innocent  as  he  is  poor.  It  is  true  that  he  often  used  to  lament 
that  one  man  starves  while  another  feasts ;  but,  before  God  and 
man,  I  assert  that  he  has  often  told  me  that  the  hand  must 
wither  that  gets  property  unjustly.  Could  a  man  who  would  say 
that  break  into  another's  house  at  night  and  steal?  I  beg,  I  en- 
treat you,  to  say  that  this  man  is  as  innocent  as  any  of  you— as 
I  myself!"  ,  ^  ,  ■ 

He  paused  and  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  lor  a  time  a 
breathless  silence  reigned  throughout  the  court-room. 

"  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  ?"  inquired  tlie  President. 

Roland  appeared  to  be  waking  from  a  dream,  and  said ; 
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"No- — nothing  more,  thank  you." 

He  turned  to  Erich,  who  took  his  hand  and  held  it  fast;  it 
was  cold  as  ice,  and  Erich  tried  to  warm  it  in  his  own.  Knopf 
fumbled  for  the  other  hand  of  his  former  pupil,  but  could  not 
grasp  it,  for  he  had  to  take  off  his  spectacles  and  wipe  them — 
they  were  wet  with  tears. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  finish  the  proceedings.  The  Head- 
master was  on  the  jury,  who  now  retired,  and  entered  again 
almost  immediately.  The  Head-master  had  been  chosen  fore- 
man, and,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  announced  the  verdict, 
which  was,  that  Grubworm  and  the  Groom  were  guilty,  and  the 
Krischer  not  guilty. 

When  the  crowd  had  withdrawn  from  the  court-room,  Erich 
pressed  through  the  group  of  children  around  the  Krischer. 
The  wife  and  the  Cooper  were  also  there,  and  grasped  the 
Krischer's  hand. 

The  Krischer  broke  away  from  them  all,  saying  that  he  must 
see  Weidmann's  son,  who  had  been  one  of  the  jurors.  The 
man  was  just  approaching,  and  the  Krischer  told  him,  with 
great  emotion,  to  tell  his  father  that  now  all  was  atoned  for,  for 
the  world  knew  what  Herr  Weidmann  thought  of  him. 

Young  Weidmann  went  up  to  Erich,  and  congratulated  him 
on  having  educated  his  pupil  so  well,  and  others  did  the  same. 
Erich  requested  young  Weidmann  to  remember  him  lo  his 
father,  and  tell  him  that  he  would  soon  make  the  promised  visit 
to  Matte  nheim. 

Knopf  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  group,  begging  the  men 
not  to  praise  the  boy,  for  that  would  spoil  hnn ;  and,  from 
sheer  desire  to  keep  the  others  away,  did  not  offer  the  boy  his 

And  then  Sonnenkamp  appeared.  All  respectfully  took  off 
their  hats.  What  manner  of  man  is  this,  who  has  such  incalcu- 
lable wealth  and  yet  wears  a  coat  and  stands  on  his  own  feet 
just  like  the  rest  of  usi  .  .  .  Sonnenkamp  filled  them  with 
awe.  How  can  the  man  be  so  rich  ?  Some  sat  in  the  seat  of 
the  scornful,  and  maintained  that  Sonnenkamp  had  exaggerated 
his  wealth,  and  others,  who  could  see  further  through  a  mill- 
stone than  even  these,  held  that  the  man  was  richer  than  he 
pretended;  but  these  latter  received  but  little  attention.  Son- 
nenkamp saluted  the  crowd  on  all  sides,  and  then  approached 
the  Krischer  and  congratulated  him.  Then  he  called  Roland 
aside,  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  boy  stood  before  his  father  and 
knew  how  rich  he  was;  he  dropped  his  eyes  and  thought  that 
he  must  look  up  to  him  as  (o  a  mountain.  But  Sonnenkamp 
laid  his  hand  kindly  on  his  son's  shoulder,  and  told  him  to  re- 
turn home  with  Erich,  for  he  himself  was  obliged  to  remain  in 
the  city  and  wait  for  a  telegram. 
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Roland  requested  and  urged  the  Krischer  and  his  family  to 
ride  with  them  in  the  carriages.  ^,     .u  »    . 

The  Krischer  refused ;  but  the  boy  begged  so  earnestly,  that  at 
last  he  yielded  and  got  into  the  carriage  with  his  wife:  the 
children  could  walk.  .        . 

Roland  conducted  the  liberated  man  m  triumph  through  the 
city  and  villages.  The  woman  was  very  much  ashamed  of  trav- 
ellintr  in  this  manner,  but  the  Knscher  looked  boldly  around, 
and  often  said :         ,  ,.,.■. 

"It  has  all  grown  finely  without  me,  and  will  grow  just  as 
well  when  I  am  over  the  ocean."  ,      ,  .     r      .,         j 

He  told  Erich  of  his  intention  to  take  his  family  and  go  to 
America. 

CHAPTER  Xlll. 

THE  MAJOR  VANQUISHES. 


T 


HE  same  sun  that  shone  on  Wolfsgarten,  where  Bella  sat  en- 
gaged in  fierce  struggle  with  herself— the  same  sun  that 
snimmered  through  the  green  curtains  of  the  court-house  upon  the 
bench  where  sat  the  accused,  fell  through  the  closed  jalousies 
into  the  quiet  room,  in  the  old  University  city,  where  sat 
Eritji's  mother.  She  sat  quietly  working  in  the  piano-nook 
near  the  window  filled  with  flowers,  and  thought  of  her  son, 
wondering  why  he  should  be  called  to  tread  so  peculiar  a  path 
in  life.  She  raised  her  eyes  sorrowfully  to  the  picture  of  her 
husband,  who  would  have  said  to  her:  "My  child,  we  both, 
and  you  more  than  1,  have  trod  a  peculiar  path ;  and  this  des- 
tiny will  continue  from  generation  to  generation.  But  let  us  be 
at  peace ;  the  spirit  of  our  son  is  steadfast  and  sure ;  he  may  be 
cast  down  by  fate,  but  cannot  be  utterly  subdued. 

So  the  mother  quieted  herself,  and  Erich's  letters  brought 
oeace  He  had  promised  faithfully  to  let  her  know  of  all  that 
should  occur ;  but  afterward  had  begged  her  to  forgive  him  if  his 
letters  were  irregular  and  hasty,  foi'  he  must,  for  awhile,  forget 
himself  and  all  that  was  his,  in  the  hope,  now  almost  a  certainty, 
of  winning  yet  another  soul.  At  first,  he  had  spoken  much  of 
Bella  and  Clodwig ;  of  how  he  felt  fully  at  home  with  his  friends, 
and  was  learning  to  believe  in  the  happiness  of  perfect  rest; 
but  after  awhile  he  said  nothing  of  BeEa,  except  occasionally  to 
send  her  compliments.  Erich's  mother  had  not  noticed  it,  but 
his  aunt  Claudine,  who  seldom  talked,  but  always  said  some- 
thing to  the  point  when  asked  her  opinion,  remarked,  when 
asked  what  impression  Bella  and  Clodwig  had  made  on  her, 
that  she  had  noticed,  while  Bella  was  at  the  house,  n  certain 
restlessness  in  her  actions ;  and  that  she  had  looked  at  an  old 
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picture  of  Erich  in  a  maniiEr  which  showed  that  she  took  an  un- 
usual interest  in  it.  Frau  Dournay  was  obliged  to  say  that  she 
had  noticed  something  similar  in  Bella's  actions  when  she  asked 
so  earnestly  in  regard  to  Erich's  early  life.  Nevertheless  she 
told  her  sister-in-law  that  Bella  was  not  merely  a  dilettante,  but 
an  artist,  and  looked  at  the  picture,  which  was  very  well  painted 
(she  had  once  been  offered  a  considerable  sum  for  her  collection), 
with  the  eye  of  an  artist. 

The  rooms  where  the  two  ladies  lived  were  very  quiet ;  they 
themselves  lived  almost  as  noiselessly  as  the  flowers  which 
thrived  so  well  under  their  care.  The  postman  brought  a 
letter,  the  handwriting  of  which  was  Clodwig's  ;  and  in  every 
word  he  himself  could,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  seen.  The  char- 
acters were  neat  and  delicate,  never  made  In  haste,  but  never 
with  Coo  much  cai-e  ;  the  lines  were  symmetrical  and  sufficiently 
far  apart,  although  no  space  was  lost.  The  first  casual  glance 
at  the  letter  put  the  ladies  at  ease,  and  the  contents  and  mode 
of  expression  were  just  as  clear  and  calm  as  the  handwriting. 
He  said  that  Frau  Dournay  would  place  him  under  obligations 
to  her  by  accepting  the  invitation  to  pass  a  few  weeks  witli 
them.  He  spoke  of  the  pleasant  intercourse  he  had  once  had 
with  her  husband,  and  which  he  had  renewed  with  Erich,^thus 
bringing  back  to  him  reminiscences  of  his  early  hfe,  for  which 
he  had  never  dared  to  hope.  In  conclusion,  he  appealed  to 
their  personal  acquaintance,  and  there  was  a  written  smile  in 
his  words  as  he  added  that  never  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  had 
he  experienced  a  heartfelt  pleasure  which  had  not  been  recip- 
rocated; he  therefore  begged  her  not  to  put  him  to  the  blush 
now  in  his  old  age.  He  closed  by  saying  that  he  begged  to  be 
permitted  by  the  mother  of  his  friend  Erich  to  subscribe  him- 
self, "Your  friend  Clodwig."  There  was  no  overstrained 
courtliness  in  the  letter,  but  yet  all  was  delicate  and  refined. 

Under  this  were  a  few  words  from  Bella,  written  hastily  and 
in  large  characters,  requesting  the  mother  and  aunt  to  honor 
her  with  a  visit.  She  said  that  she  only  wrote  a  few  words, 
being  convinced  that  she  would  soon  be  permitted  to  have  more 
intimate  intercourse  with  the  venerated  mother  and  lovely  aunt 
In  a  postscript,  she  added  a  request  that  they  would  bring 
Erich's  music  with  them. 

The  Doctor  had  enclosed  a  letter  appealing  to  them  as  a  pupil 
of  the  old  Professor.  He  good-humoredly  offered  his  assistance 
in  case  they  should  need  medical  aid,  and  added  his  belief  that 
his  mother's  presence  would  be  a  sure  preventive  or  cure  of  any 
sickness  his  young  friend  Erich  might  have. 

This  expression  set  Erich's  mother  thinking;  and  she  had 
determined  to  accept  the  invitation,  when  another  knock  was 
beard  at  the  door,  and  Sonnenkamp's  dispatch  arrived. 
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She  had  hardly  read  this  when  another  rap  was  heard,  and 
the  Major  entered. 

The  lady  started,  for  she  did  not  recognize  him :  she  saw  only 
the  ruddy  face  with  its  short,  snow-white  hair,  and  the  badge  of 
his  order  on  his  breast.  She  thought  at  first  that  the  intruder 
was  an  officer  of  justice,  whose  arrival  boded  some  ill — she  knew 
not  what — to  Erich.  The  Major  was  not  very  skilful  in  relieving 
her  anxiety,  for  he  said  instantly : 

"Frau  Professorin,  I  come  with  authority —yes,  yes,  but  I 
shall  not  drive  you  from  Paradise,  but  shut  you  up  in  the  Gar- 
ci^nofEden." 

The  Major  had  been  thinking  this  up  during  his  journey,  and 
had  said  it  to  himself  certainly  a  hundred  times,  and  now  it  came 
out  so  bunglingiy  that  the  widow  could  not  rise  for  trembling. 
Then  the  Major  cried : 

"  Keep  your  seat ;   nobody  puts  himself  out  on  my  account— 
everybody  knows  that.     I  never  distrust  anybody,  and  like  to 
have  people  keep  their  seats  when  I  come, — don't  you  ?     Then 
you're  sure  that  you're  not  making  trouble." 
"  Do  you  come  from  my  son?" 

"Yes,  from  him  too.  See  now;  I'm  no  saint,  but  then  I'm 
no  great  sinner  either,  but  I  can  boast  oione  thing,  and  that  is, 
that  never  in  my  life  have  I  envied  anybody  but  you.  1  envied 
you  when  you  said  '  my  son'— then  1  did  envy  you.  And  why 
can't  1  say  so  too  ?  Oh,  if  I  only  had  such  a  son !" 
And  then  at  last  Peace  entered  that  house. 
The  Major  deUvered  a  letter  from  Sonnenkanip,  and  one  from 
the  Privy-councillor's  wife ;  he  desired  that  they  would  read 
them  immediately,  for  that  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  his 
saying  anything. 

The  widow  read ;  and  the  Major,  chuckling  and  nodding  with 
internal  delight,  looked  at  her  as  she  read. 

The  lady  again  welcomed  him,  and  called  her  sister-in-law. 

The  jalousies  toward  the  street  were  opened,  and  a  full  stream 
of  light  entered  and  shone  on  happy  faces. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  asked  Aunt  Claudine. 

"  We  need  think  no  longer,  but  accept  the  kind  invitation." 

"  Whose  ?" 

"  Why  Herr  Sonnenkamp's." 

"Right I"  said  the  Major,  smiling.  "Will  you  allow  me  to 
light  a  cigar?  Did  our  brother,  your  husband,  who  has  gone  to 
eternal  rest,  smoke  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

Aunt  Claudine's  delicate  fingers  held  the  light  for  him. 

"  Good  I  good !"  cried  the  Major.  "  You  have  given  me  fire, 
and  I  promise  to  go  through  fire  for  you." 
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After  this  gallant  burst  of  eloquence,  the  Major  was  happy, 
and  puffed  away  with  delight. 

Of  course  much  was  to  be  done  before  they  could  set  out. 
The  Major  promised  that  Joseph  should  come  and  pack  up 
everything,  not  a  thread  should  be  left.  He  himself  left  the 
house,  promising  to  return  in  a  few  hours,  after  having  seen  his 
brother  Masons. 

Midday  saw  the  Major  and  the  two  ladies  seated  in  a  first- 
class  car,  en  route  toward  the  Rhine,  and  the  Major  was  as 
proud  and  happy  as  if  he  had  conquered  the  enemy  and  taken 


CHAPTER   XIV. 
POTATOES,    AND  SOMETHING  BETTER  YET. 

ERICH  and  Roland  rode  with  the  Krischer  and  his  wife. 
When  the  Krischer  reached  his  own  territory,  he  stopped 
the  eprriage,  and  got  out. 

''  No,  I  won't  ride  here,"  said  he.  "  And  now  look  at  my 
hands ;  my  hands  have  been  chained.  What  shall  they  do 
now!  Take  vengeance?  On  whom?  And  even  if  I  knew 
whom,  what  then?" 

He  took  some  earth,  and  throwing  it  into  the  air,  cried  out : 

"  I  swear  by  you  to  leave  the  country.  The  New  World  must 
give  me,  too,  my  own  Land.  I've  taken  care  of  others'  soil  long 
enough  in  the  Old  World  !" 

Erich  and  Roland  alighted,  and  accompanied  the  Krischer  to 
his  house.  Suddenly  they  heard  some  one  calling  to  tliem  from 
the  vineyard,  and  the  Seven-piper  approached,  bringing  the 
halberd  which  the  Krischer  had  always  regarded  as  the  symbol 
of  his  office  as  guardian  of  the  fields.  He  handed  it  to  the 
Krischer,  and  said; 

"  Take  it  back  now,  I  have  guarded  it  faithfully  for  you." 

He  accompanied  them  to  the  house.  All  the  dogs  in  the 
yard  began  to  bark,  and  aU  the  birds  in  the  room  jumped  about 
and  twittered  as  their  master  entered.  But  the  blackbirds  out- 
sang  ail  the  others,  for  they  whistled,  "  Life  let  us  cherish,"  but 
stopped  at  the  second  line.  The  Krischer  looked  at  everything 
as  one  just  awakened  from  sleep  ;  but  finally  things  became 
more  natural  to  him,  and  the  whole  family  sat  down  at  table, 
where  they  ate  the  first  new  potatoes,  which  a  neighbor  had 
cooked  for  them.  Roland  had  never  tasted  such  food,  and  all 
laughed  as  he  said; 

"  Glaus,  potatoes  come  from  the  countrv  where  I  was  born, 
and  to  which  you  are  going.  They  were  born  in  America,  and 
are  immigrants  here,  just  as  we  are." 
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There  seemed  to  be 'a  hearty  good-feeling  between  these  good 
people  and  Roland,  and  the  boy  wished  to  give  the  Krischer  the 
watch  which  had  been  stolen  and  recovered.  He  wished  him 
to  keep  it  as  a  remembrancer ;  but  the  Krischer  would  not  take 
it,  although  Erich  and  the  Seven-piper  urged  him  to. 

"Take  it,  father,"  said  the  Cooper,  and  then  at  last  the  Kris- 
cher consented.  .      .    i. 

The  Seven-piper  led  the  conversation.  He  poo-pooh-ed  the 
Krischer  for  always  bothering  his  head  with  stupid  notions,  and 
never  letting  up  on  them.  It  wasn't  necessary  to  be  rich.  To 
be  sure,  a  man  was  always  hollow,  but  he  couldn't  eat  and 
drink  more  than  his  fill;  and  a  rich  man  couldn't  sleep  better 
than  well ;  and  it  didn't  matter  in  what  sort  of  a  bed  one  slept, 
provided  he  had  a  good  sleep ;  and  it  was  all  humbug  to  ride  in 
a  coach;  'twas  a  good  deal  better  to  ride  on  shank's  mare,  with 
a  good  walking-stick. 

They   also   talked  about    Crubworm,   and    the   Seven-piper 

"  When  any  one  goes  to  find  his  grave,  he'll  liaie  to  take  a 

"Why?"  asked  Roland. 

'"Cause  they'll  hang  him." 

But  the  Krischer  didn't  want  to  talk  of  wicked  men. 

The  Seven-piper  was,  and  always  continued  to  be,  the  per- 
sonification of  jolly  poverty.  He  had  sent  one  of  the  children 
to  his  house;  and  just  as  a  flask  of  wine  arrived  from  Friiulein 
Milch,  singing  commenced  at  the  Kriseher's.  The  entire  or- 
chestra  arrived,   and   the  Seven-piper  and  Erich  joined  with 

At  last  Erich  urged  the  necessity  of  returning  home ;  and  just 
as  they  were  leaving  the  side-road  and  striking  the  highway,  a 
carriage  approached,  in  which  sat  the  Major,  gesticulating,  and 
crying  with  mighty  voice; 

"Battalion,  halt!" 

They  halted,  and  the  Major  came  up  with  Erich's  mother 

"That's  the  only  thing  I  was  wishing  for,"  cried  Roland. 
"  Herr  Major,  the  Krischer  is  released,  he's  innocent !" 

The  mother  embraced  Roland,  and  then  her  son.  They  had 
all  alighted,  and  Erich  walked  toward  the  Villa  with  his  mother, 
who  was  leading  Roland,  with  her  hand  on  his  arm.  The  Ma- 
jor politely  offered  his  arm  to  the  aunt ;  but  she  declined  it,  ex- 
cusing herself  by  saying  diat  it  was  a  whim  of  hers,  never  to 
be  led. 

"It  is  certainly  better— Fraule in  Milch  thinks  so  too.  You 
will  become  acquainted  with  her;  you  will  be  good  friends,  de- 
pend on  it.      She  knows  everything— everj'thing.     It's  incom- 
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prehensible  where  she  learned  it  all !  She  knew  that  Count 
Clodwig  had  invited  you.  But  we  understand  strategy— we  got 
ahead  of  him.  It's  the  lucky  man  who  takes  the  bride  home- 
that  is,  they  say  so." 

Music  was  heard  in  tlie  distance,  and  the  Major  explained 
that  they  were  still  rejoicing  over  the  marriage  at  Heir  von  End 
lich's  house. 

"Oh,  mother,  if  ever  again  I  should  be  dispirited  and  sad,  1 
will  recall  this  hour,  and  be  happy  again  " 

The  mother's  heart  was  fuil :  she  could  not  speak. 

The  guests  were  warmly  welcomed  at  the  Villa.  The  Privy 
councillor's  wife  embraced  and  kissed  the  Professor's  wife. 
Frau  Ceres  sent  her  excuses.  As  night  approached,  Sonnen- 
kamp  appeared. 

The  moon  shone  brightly,  as  Erich  and  Roland  conducted 
the  ladies  to  the  vine-ciad  cottage  ;  and  here  upon  the  balcony 
the  mother  again  clasped  her  son's  hand,  and  said : 

"  If  your  father  could  see  you,  he  would  be  pleased  with  you. 
You  have  still  your  good  and  pure  look.  Yes,  everything  is 
well  now;  you  have  still  your  pure  look." 
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BOOK    SEVENTH. 
CHAPTER  I. 

MOTHER    IS  HERE. 

MY  mother  is  here  !" 
Erich  felt  as  if  surrounded  by  a  flood  of  lifegiving  dew. 
He  heard  the  voice  of  a  child  waking  from  its  dream  ;  it  was  he 
himself  who  had  given  utterance  to  these  words.  He  closed  his 
eyes  again  and  dreamed  himself  back  to  the  days  of  his  child- 
hood; all  that  had  perturbed  his  spirit  since  that  lime— all  that 
had  oppressed  and  torn  his  soul,  had  vanished  and  sunk  into 
nothingness. 

"  My  mother  is  here  !" 

And  thus,  too,  duty  called. 

Krich  stood  by  Roland's  bed.  It  was  never  necessary  for  him 
to  rouse  the  boy  with  words;  one  full  glance  upon  his  sleeping 
face  was  sufficient;   and  now,  as  he  opened  his  eyes,  his  first 

"  Your  mother  is  here  !" 

And  thus  the  words  that  Erich  had  heard  in  his  dream  were 
now  spoken  by  another.  He  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy's  fore- 
head, and  looked  at  him  with  delight,  and  yet  with  sadness. 
Why  was  it  that  this  child,  poor  in  the  midst  of  his  wealth,  was 
unblessed  by  a  mother's  love  ? 

The  day  was  now  doubly  welcome,  for  Erich  and  Roland  went 
first  to  the  mother. 

As  they  walked  by  the  shore,  Roland  cried  out  to  the  stream : 

"  Father  Rhine !  Erich's  mother  is  here  1" 

Erich  smiled— the  boy's  cheek  was  glowing. 

They  went  to  the  mother  as  to  a  temple,  and  came  from 
her  as  from  a  temple ;  for  every  word,  every  motion,  every 
glance  of  this  calm  and  pure  woman  seemed  a  blessing ;  and  she 
showed  them  the  sacredness  of  order  and  steadfast  adherence  to 
duty,  by  saying  that  she  would  consider  it  only  a  perfect  proof 
of  their  love  and  constancy  if  they  worked  as  steadily  now  as 
heretofore.  We  must  do  our  duty  in  every  circumstance  of  life, 
be  it  sorrowful  or  joyful. 

Erich  and  Roland  were  soon  at  work  again  ;  to-day  they  read 
the  return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca.  Erich  was  not  very  attentive, 
for  every  thought  and  emotion  was  merged  in  feeling  that  he  was 
again  near  his  mother.  He  endeavored  to  overcome  his  dis- 
traction, for  he  wished  to  confine  himself  to,  and  think  only  of 
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his  present  duty,  but  before  he  was  aware  he  again  detected 
himself  thinking  of  his  mother,  as  he  looked  at  Roland.  Ah, 
why  could  not  he,  too,  know  the  blessedness  of  such  a  feeling? 
The  best  source  from  which  man  can  draw  happiness  and  life 
is  a  mother's  love.  Man's  love  must  be  gained,  conquered,  and 
earned — struggled  to  through  opposing  difficulties.  A  mother's 
love  alone  is  forever  imgained  and  unearned. 

And  now  his  thoughts  turned  to  Bella.  Erich  hoped  that  he 
had  freed  himself  from  all  treason  to  himself,  to  the  world, 
and  to  all  that  is  pure ;  and  with  a  power  which  was  stronger 
than  ever  before,  for  it  was  attained  through  hard  struggles, 
he  returned  to  his  duties,  and  transferred  himself  and  his  pupil 
into  the  Ufe  of  another  so  completely,  that  all  around  them  was 
forgotten. 

it  seemed  almost  like  a  new  pleasure  to  recall  at  noon  the  pres- 
ence of  the  mother.  They  were  all  in  the  garden  together,  ex- 
cept Frau  Ceres,  who  excused  herself  through  Miss  Perini. 
Sonne nkamp  smiled,  for  heknewthat  his  wife  had  never  thought 
of  sending  her  excuses,  and  that  Miss  Perini  had  taken  upon 
herself  the  responsibility  of  making  them ;  and  she  was  perfectly 
warranted  in  doing  so,  inasmuch  as  Frau  Ceres  was  naturally 
obstinate  enough  to  be  umvilling  to  meet  any  society  obtruded 
on  her,  and  her  chief  strength  always  lay  in  refusal.  Miss  Perini 
evidently  took  pains  to  make  herself  as  agreeable  as  possible 
to  the  Professor's  widow,  and  expressed  an  almost  childish  de- 
light when  that  lady  taught  her  a  new  piece  of  fancy  sewing. 

But  the  Privy-councillor's  wife  was  eminently  useful  in  putting 
everybody  at  ease.  The  way  in  which  she  modestly  subordinated 
herself  to  the  Professor's  widow  influenced  all  the  others ;  and, 
together  with  the  respectful  deference  which  she  paid  to  her,  at 
once  and  peremptorily  secured  for  that  lady  a  position  which 
'doubtless  she  would  otherwise  have  acquired,  but  only  after  the 
lapse  of  some  time  ;  and  this  result  was  aided  by  her  repeating 
that,  in  lier  day,  Frau  Dournay  had  been  the  most  honored  lady 
at  Court,  and  was  even  yet  referred  to  as  a  model  of  high 
breeding.  At  first,  Frau  Dournay  was  somewhat  humiliated 
by  hearing  herself  so  highly  praised;  but  nevertheless  she  wfis 
grateful  to  her  friend,  who  was  evidently  striving  to  transform 
her  poveity  and  dependence  into  sources  of  respect  and  ad- 


Even  Miss  Perini  was  subdued  by  the  widow's  character,  for 
Frau  Dournay  had  such  quiet  dignity,  such  a  serene  and  mild 
countenance,  in  which  dwelt  such  youthful  enjoyment  of  life,  and 
there  wassuch  a  kindly  hght  beaming  from  her  whole  nature,  that 
everything  ignoble  and  impure  seemed  totally  unknown  to  her. 
At  the  same  time  the  youthfulness  of  her  feelings  was  evident ; 
and  she  was  full  of  enthusiasm,  which,  nurtured  by  the  idealistic 
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life  of  her  husband,  again  sprang  into  full  bloom  in  the  compan 
ionship  of  her  son.  She  said  the  simplest  things  with  a  sweet- 
ness and  grace  which  gave  them  a  meaning,  and  witli  a  fresh- 
ness that  made  them  seem  new. 

While  they  were  together  at  noon,  a  letter  came  from  Bella. 
She  welccmed  Frau  Dournay,  and  requested  a  visit  from  her  on 
the  following  day. 

Frau  Dournay  wished  to  send  an  answer  by  the  same  messen- 
ger, but  he  had — no  one  knew  why — immediately  been  dis- 
missed. But  Sonnenkamp  had  arranged  that;  and  when  Frau 
Dournay  had  given  her  letter  to  a  messenger  belonging  to  the 
house,  it  instantly  found  its  way  to  Sonnenkamp's  cabinet,  where 
it  was  skilfully  opened  and  the  contents  found  to  be  satisfac- 
tory, for  it  contained  a  polite  but  decided  refusal  of  the  invitation. 
Sonnenkamp  smiled,  for  the  lady  said  that  she  had  been  received 
kindly  as  the  guest  of  the  house,  and  only  asked  that  the  visits 
paid  to  it  would  also  be  granted  to  her. 

Again  Sonnenkamp  smiled:  his  expectation  was  being  ful- 
filled ;  and  through  the  Professor's  widow  he  would  yet  conquer 
a  position  among  the  neighboring  families,  and  be  received  into 
their  society  as  an  equal. 

CHAPTER    II. 
SHE  WHO  HAS  NEVER  LEARNED  ANYTHING  WISHES  TO  I.EARN, 

WHEN  Sonnenkamp  came  from  his  cabinet,  he  went  to  his 
wife's  chamber.  In  the  ante-room,  a  waiting-maid  told 
him  that  her  lady  wished  to  speak  with  no  one.  He  did  not 
heed  her,  but  went  on.  He  found  Frau  Ceres  lying  on  the  sofa;  the 
windows  were  curtained,  so  that  the  large  room  seemed  to  be  in 
twilight.  Frau  Ceres  looked  at  him  with  her  great  dark  eyes, 
'and  gave  him  her  small  delicate  hands  with  the  long  nails,  but 
did  not  speak.     He  kissed  the  hand  and  seated  himself  beside 

For  some  time  he  was  silent,  but  at  last  began  to  explain  to 
his  wife,  that  he  was  accomplishing  his  plan  by  means  of  the 
guest  who  was  now  in  the  house ;  for  by  her  hand  the  doors 
leading  to  the  halls  of  the  Prince's  palace  would  be  opened. 

At  the  word  palace,  Frau  Ceres  roused  herself  a  little.  She 
did  not  speak ;  but  her  restless  glance  showed  that  interest  was 
awakened  within  her;  for  beyond  the  ocean  and  amid  all  their 
wanderings,  Sonnenkamp  bad  told  her  that  it  was  his  highest 
aim  that  she  should  enter  Court-circles,  And  Frau  Ceres  had 
thought  of  life  at  Court  as  of  a  glorious  fairy-tale,  representing 
some  blissful  sphere  beyond  the  earthwhere  were  eternal  bright- 
ness and  glory,  and  the  abode  of  the  gods.     She  had  already 
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learned  that  the  representation  was  exaggerated,  but  everywhere 
she  heard  of  that  happiness,  and  saw  how  all  were  struggling 
for  admission  at  Court,  and  she  was  angry  at  her  husband  for 
not  having  obtained  what  had  been  so  long  and  so  often  prom- 
ised. She  was  in  Europe,  had  retired  into  solitude,  which,  men 
say,  is  so  lovely,  and  was  always  expecting  to  be  summoned  to 

Why  was  it  so  long  in  coming?  Why  were  people  so  dis- 
tant ?  Even  Bella,  the  only  person  who  showed  her  any  atten- 
tion, seemed  to  regard  her  as  a  parrot— a  foreign  bird  whose 
plumage  was  to  be  looked  at  and  admired,  but  with  whom  one 
must  have  no  more  to  do,  than  occasionally  to  give  it  a  lump  of 
sugar  or  to  say  "  Pretty  poll."  Even  the  recollection  of  how  she 
had  outshone  all  the  other  ladies  at  Herr  von  Endlich's  fete  was 
not  more  than  half  satisfying. 

Notivithstanding  all  her  apparent  idleness  and  ennui,  Frau 
Ceres  was  always  busied  with  one  thought,  and  that  one  thought 
had  been  planted  in  her  mind  by  her  husband ;  it  had  become 
stronger  than  he  wished— it  controlled  her  whole  being. 

He  now  told  her,  with  much  address,  that  the  house  would 
gain  new  lustre  and  be  led  more  surely  to  its  goal  by  the  Pro- 
fessor's widow,  to  whom  even  the  wife  of  the  Privy-councillor 
deferred,  because  she  had  been  the  favorite  and  most  powerful 
lady  at  Court— nay,  had  been  the  friend  of  the  widowed  Prin- 
cess herself 

Sonnenkamp  was  so  skilful  in  displaying  his  shrewdness,  that 
at  last  his  wife  brought  herself  to  say ; 

"  You're  very  shrewd.     I'll  talk  with  the  tutor's  mother." 

He  then  undertook  to  instruct  her  hoiv  she  should  comport 

herself;  but,  like  a  spoiled  child— almost  like  a  wild  beast she 

cried  out,  as  she  gesticulated  and  stamped  : 

"  I'll  have  no  instructions !  Don't  say  another  word  !  Brine 
the  woman  to  me  !" 

Sonnenkamp,  anxious  and  troubled,  went  to  Erich's  mother  ; 
he  would  willingly  have  given  her  advice  as  to  her  conduct,  but 
feared  to,  and  said : 

"  My  dear  litde  wife  is  somewhat  spoiled,  and  very  nervous." 

Frau  Dournay  went  to  Frau  Ceres,  who  remained  lying  on  the 
sofa.  She  was  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  the  less  accessible 
one  shows  one's  self,  the  more  deference  is  likely  to  be  shown. 

Frau  Dournay  bowed  gracefully,  and  Frau  Ceres  instantly 
forgot  everything,  and  before  the  other  could  speak,  cried  out : 

"You  must  teach  me  to  do  thatl  I  want  to  bow  so!  People 
bow  so  at  Court,  don't  they.""' 

Frau  Dournay  did  not  know  what  ansiver  to  make.  Was 
this  something  more  than  nervousness— insanity  ?  Yet  she 
found  strength  to  say ; 
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..  T  r^n  pasilv  imaeine  you,  belonging  to  a  republic,  find  our 
„,..L"°  orewhSangJ,  bu.J  find  .ha.  ..  i.  better  »  ..mply 
'tl,?LSe5'Ln'.S:nF,.u  cere,  did  d,e  ..™.  and 
~S'Yt1r".'''.i?S"iE  Surb  you  ..  longer,"  .aid  Frau 
°  rraTieres  thongb.  it  ™uld  be  better  to  pretend  sielnes,, 
"SSJ* ■„,_!.„  ,lway..iek;  but  pray  .tay  will,  me." 

yo^Be'^rsiisso;r^*rss3S^a 

ter  eyes  and  when  she  again  opened  them,  large  tears  stooo 
-'iX'iS'regre.ted  that  she  had  agi..t«l  her,  but  Fra„ 
Ceres  shook  her  head  and  .a.di  ^^^^ 

.„';r"y°'  Se.;  S  ra7herthe'S:."anrhe  bea,  he,  breast. 

herself  on  her  knees  before  her,  and  cneO  as  sne  tu 

hand  with  kisses:  „„,!,=,       I    have    never   said 

"Ah,    protect  me!      Be  my   mother.      1    haie 
Motfer'to%  on^I  never  knew  a  mother! 

Frau  Donrnay  raised  her  and  said  . 

"M^child  (  can  be  your  mother — Icanananiii-     i  "!■   b 
,0  hJS  *  taaulM  a  ellhng  here,  and  aeeept ,.  ...h  tay  whole 
"^rb";  leS'FrTce™  IS°.o°.S°of.-a  curious  .omplicatioa 
„f  .oft  eu.EonsT™h°ch  the  delicate  lady  always  lay  wrapped 
•fp  aflf  buried-bid  her  tenderly  down,  and  coyered  her  with 

"  Fr»  SS'mJ  ■!>=  -»"■"■■  '""  *"•  '»■'  '°'""''  '""  ' 

:i^-=pr,:S^t's1SH"S 

her  hand      And  the  lady  -»>  °"  '»  ""J  ,S'„ot  ealy  o  li« : 
'  fr'au?"S  ..ted  Frau  D.nrnay  to  draw  the  curualn  a  li.tlet 
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and  then  as  she  saw  the  stranger  more  clearly,  she  smiled;  but 
her  face  With  its  delicate,  half-opened  mouth,  soon  took  again 
its  old  expression  of  dulness,  and  she  took  up  her  fan  and 
fanned  herself.     At  length  she  said: 

"Ah,  yes,  to  learn!  You  can't  think  how  stupid  I  am;  and 
yet  1  want  to  be  clever,  and  should  have  liked  to  learn  so  much, 
but  he  wouldn't  let  me,  and  was  always  saying,  '  You  are  love- 
liest and  dearest  as  you  are.'  Yes,  perhaps  so  to  him,  but  rot 
to  mysdf.  If  Miss  Perini  were  not  so  good,  I  don't  know  what 
I  should  do.  Do  you  play  whist?  Do  you  love  Nature?  I'm 
a  foolish  thing,  ain't  I  ?" 

Frau  Ceres  probably  expected  that  Frau  Dournay  would  con- 
tradict this  assertion :   she  did  not,  but  on  the  other  hand,  said : 
"  If  there  is  anything  which  you   can  learn   from  me,  it   is 
entirely  at  your  disposal.     I  have  known  women  like  vou,  and 
might  tell  you  why  you  are  always  unwell." 
"Why?     Do  you  know?     You?" 
"  Yes,  hut  it  is  not  a  very  flattering  reason  " 
"Oh,  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"My  dear  child  1  you  are  always  unwell  because  you  are 
always  idle.  When  one  has  nothing  to  do,  he  always  finds  em- 
ployment in  thinking  of  his  health." 

"  Ah,  you're  wise,"  cried  Frau  Ceres,  "  but  I'm  weak." 
In  fact  there  was  something  weak  and  defenceless  about  her 
She  regarded  herself,  and  Sonnenkamp  regarded  her,  as  a 
fragile  toy.  And  she  was  utterly  lazy,  the  smallest  thing  was  a 
burden  to  her.  She  could  not  decide  which  was  the  most 
trying,  to  hear  or  to  see;  but  thought  jhat  on  the  whole  the 
latter  was  the  more  burdensome,  for  when  one  reads,  one  must 
hold  a  book  and  pay  a  certain  degree  of  attention  to  ils  con- 
tents: the  consequence  was  that  she  always  had  Miss  Perftii 
read  to  her  whenever  she  could  exert  herself  sufficiently  to 
listen,  and  then— what  an  advantage  it  ivas  to  be  able  to  fall 
asleep  when  she  felt  like  it ! 

A  somewhat  similar  occurrence  took  place  now;  for  while 
Frau  Dournay  was  speaking,  Frau  Ceres  dropped  her  hand, 
and  It  needed  only  a  glance  to  see  that  she  had  fallen  asleep; 
and  her  companion  sat  in  that  rich  and  beautiful  apartment  as 
in  fairy-land.  She  held  her  breath,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  What  is  all  this  ?  Here  all  is  mystery.  She  did  not  dare 
*° ^t'l'i  for  fcar  of  waking  the  sleeper;  but  Frau  Ceres  turned 

"  Go  now— go  now;   I'll  come  pretty  soon." 

Frau  Dournay  went. 

Sonnenkamp  was  waiting  for  her,  and  said  anxiously : 

"  How  docs  she  act  toward  you  ?" 

"  Like  a  good  child,"  ansivcred  the  mother,      "  But  I  have  a 
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request  to  make.  1  think  I  can  cure  the  c 
sluggishness  of  your  wife,  but  I  beg  you  never  to  ask  me  what 
we  talk  about  If  I  gain  your  wife's  perfect  confidence,  I  must 
be  able  to  say  conscientiously,  '  She  speaks  with  me  alone ; 
what  she  confides  .never  passes  my  lips.'     Will  you  promise  to 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sonnenkamp. 

It  was  difficult  for  him  to  do  so,  but  there  ivas  no  help  for  it. 

CHAPTER  III. 
A  CULTIVATED  NEIOHBORHOOD. 

ON  the  following  day  Prancken  called,  and,  summoning  up 
all  his  fine  airs  as  a  man  of  the  world,  he  made  his  saluta- 
tions to  the  widow.  The  latter  at  once  caused  him  to  under- 
stand that  she  regarded  him  as  the  friend  of  the  family.  This 
she  did  so  unobtrusively,  and  with  such  charming  tact,  that 
Prancken  was  highly  delighted. 

When  she  thanked  him  for  having  obtained  for  Erich  his 
present  position,  he  denied  all  claim  to  her  thanks ;  it  was  only 
a  slight  acknowledgment  of  his  own  debt,  for  he  owed  all  that 
he  had  of  knowledge  and  culture  to  the  late  Professor. 

There  was  a  tone  in  these  words  that  won  the  widow's  whole 
heart.  She  knew  quite  well  how  much  to  ascribe  to  the  excess 
of  politeness,  but  she  was  convinced  that  the  kernel  was  truth ; 
whoever  came  within  reach  of  the  voice  and  eye  of  her  husband, 
if  not  wholly  indifferent  and  careless,  must  have  received  an 
enduring  impulse  toward  a  nobler  life. 

Prancken  spoke  of  his  brother-in-law  and  his  sister,  and  told 
how  much  Erich  was  loved  at  Wolfsgarten.  Then  giving  a  skil- 
ful turn  to  his  speeches,  he  had  the  art  to  say  that  he  promised 
himself  that  the  presence  of  Frau  Dournay  would  prove  a  calm- 
ing and  quieting  influence  upon  his  sister,  who  had  recently 
become  much  perturbed  in  mind.  He  touched  upon  this  point 
very  cautiously,  and  only  intimated  how  difficult  a  task  it  was  to 
live  with  so  old  a  man,  though  one,  it  was  true,  of  so  noble  a 
nature ;  and  how  an  emotion  which  has  been  apparently  sub- 
dued, often  unexpectedly  seizes  the  mind  anew. 

Frau  Dournay  understood  this  better  than  Prancken  imagined, 
and  she  was  much  pleased  to  meet  in  him  a  young  man  who,  in 
the  quiet  of  a  country  life,  was  addicted  to  the  study  of  the  m- 
tricate  machinery  of  the  human  mind. 

Prancken  could  not  restrain  himself  from  giving  some  account 
of  his  religious  conversion ;  he  did  this  as  a  token  of  his  trust 
and  confidence  in  her.  And  then  suddenly,  as  in  a  vision,  he 
saw  this  ladj-  by  the  side  of  Manna,  and  the  latter  opening  her 
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whole  soul  to  her.  She  therefore  would  assure  Manna  that  he 
acknowledged  his  change  of  heart  before  the  world.  It  even 
came  to  him  just  then,  that  the  Mother- Superior  had  spoken 
very  highly  of  this  lady  in  the  presence  of  Manna. 

A  smile  touched  his  lips,  as  he  thought  to  himself,  "This 
lady  can  he  used  to  a  good  purpose  in  dissuading  Manna  from 
her  childish  project  of  taking  the  veil,  although  it  is  certainly 
unfortunate  that  this  lady  does  not  belong  to  the  same  Church 
with  her." 

He  then,  at  Sonnenkamp's  request,  invited  Frau  Dournay  to 
go  with  him  to  the  villa,  which  the  wife  of— he  corrected  him- 
self quickly,  and  said — the  Privy -councillor  wanted  to  buy.  She 
would  surely  consent,  so  as  to  help  Herr  Sonnenkamp  obtain 
such  agreeable  neighbors.  The  objection  of  Frau  Dournay,  that 
she  was  hardly  sufficiently  rested  as  yet,  was  waved  aside  with 
many  flattering  speeches. 

The  carriage  drove  up. 

The  wife  of  the  Privy-councillor  and  Sonnenkamp  entered ; 
the  Widow  must  go  with  them  to  inspect  the  villa  which 
was  offered  for  sale.  On  the  way  thither,  they  were  all  very 
pleasant  in  their  manners;  but  somehow  the  thought  crossed 
her  mind  that  she  was  in  the  midst  of  intriguants,  and  that  in 
her  innocence  they  wanted  to  make  use  of  her  for  some  pur- 
pose— she  knew  not  what.  She  experienced  a  positively  uneasy 
feeling,  which  was  rendered  still  more  defined  when,  upon  their 
entering  the  villa,  Sonnenkamp  said  the  villa  belonged  to  him ; 
and  he  was  glad  that,  in  parting  with  it,  he  could  make  so 
pleasant  a  lady  his  neighbor. 

What  does  this  mean?  Are  they  going  to  surprise  her? 
Does  Sonnenkamp  mean  to  place  the  villa  in  her  hands  ? 

She  soon  was  conscious  of  her  error;  for  the  wife  of  the  Privy- 
councillor  immediately  went  on  to  portion  out  the  rooms  to  her- 
self, to  her  husband,  to  her  children.  She  had  two  sons  in  the 
service ;  one  of  her  daughters  was  already  married,  and  a  room 
was  set  apart  for  the  grandchild ;  and  when  she  began  to  select 
favorite  spots  in  the  garden,  Sonnenkamp  promised  fo  have  new 
grounds  laid  out.  She  was  surprised  how  much  could  be  made 
out  of  this  piece  of  land. 

Sonnenkamp  was  very  complaisant ;  he  had  indeed  desired  to 
g         h       dl     as  q  ivalent   for   the   coveted   elevation  of 

k— f  h  m  11  m  which  the  Councillor  paid  was  only 
f        pp  sak   — b  t  he  had  been  obliged  to  submit  to 

P         k  h     IS         d  that  this  was  not  practicable ;   that  it 

w  p     d  pi  ■  to  place  one's  self  in  neighborly  re- 

1  h       m         f         much  power,  that  thus  all  the  rest 

W      Id  f  11  ry  lly. 

Th         f      f   h     P     y  councillor  took  the  Widow  aside  to  a 
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seat  in  the  garden.  She  knew  in  her  heart,  she  said,  that  Frau 
Doumay  would  surely  be  glad  to  use  her  great  influence  m  pro- 
curing for  the  Sonnenkamp  family  the  deserved  honor.  She 
did  not,  for  the  present,  go  further  than  this;  but  it  was  her  de- 
cided plan  not  to  appear  herself,  or  have  her  husband  appear  as 
the  chief  lever  in  this  undertaking,  but  to  use  the  Professor  s 
widow  as  such.  If  it  miscarried,  they  wouldremam  concealed, 
and  only  the  scholarly  widow  would  be  committed;  and  she  was 
considered  eccentric  anyhow.  ^ 

Amid  high-sounding  speeches,  overflowing  with  pure  ana 
j;enerous  sentiments,  an  intrigue  was  concealed  which  could  not 
be  easily  penetrated. 

When  Sonnenkamp  was  alone  with  Prancken  and  the  Coun- 
rillor's  wife,  he  smiled  as  one  who,  by  way  of  sport,  allowed 
himself  for  once  to  be  overreached.  He  listened  with  a  very 
friendly  air  as  Pranckeii  showed  him  that  the  Privy-councillor 
would  have  to  acquire  and  occupy  the  villa  at  once,  for  if  it  was 
transacted  later,  soon  before  or  soon  afler  the  wishcd-for  event, 
there  would  be  occasion  for  malicious  talk. 

Sonnenkamp  smiled,  and  recommended  his  young  fnend  to  a 
diplomatic  career— he  was  decidedly  adapted  to  it.  Prancken 
did  not  deny  that  in  the  future,  instead  of  confining  himself  to 
a  country  life,  he  would  underUke  such  a  position  ;  naturally, 
however,  only  in  concert  with  his  relations  and  his  paternal 
friend,  as  he  called  Sonnenkamp. 

Prancken  mentioned  a  notary  well  versed  in  the  most  ductile 
legal  forms.     In  the  evening,  the  notary  was  at  hand. 

The  purchase  was  concluded.  The  Privy-councillor  became 
the  neighbor  of  Herr  Sonnenkamp. 

As  Sonnenkamp  was  out  walking  with  Prancken,  enjoying 
the  mild  air  of  the  night,  the  latter  was  for  the  first  time  shocked 
by  the  language  of  his  future  father-in-law,  who  said ; 

"My  dear  young  friend,  you  have  undoubtedly  had  som 
dealings  with  the  usurers  in  your  day.  I  know  this  compassion 
ate  brotherhood  well— they  hang  together  like  a  secret  priest 
hood.  But  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  most  interesting  msight 
into  what  is  called  the  human  soul,  is  offered  by  the  history  of 
bribery.  I  am  familiar  with  the  most  diverse  nations  and  the 
most  diverse  races,  alid  I  have  tried  it  everywhere,  and  it  has 

Prancken  looked  strangely  at  the  man.  Ho  had  much  confi- 
dence in  him,  but  when  he  spoke  in  that  matter-of-course  way 
about  the  corruption  of  all  nations,  he  began  to  feel  a  degree  oi 
repulsion,  and  to  find  it  an  unpleasant  thought  that  he  was  to 
be  the  son  of  this  man. 

Sonnenkamp  continued,  with  good-humor ;  .    j.        , 

"  You,  also,  are  probably  affected  with  the  old  prejudice  thai 
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bribery  is  a  wicked  thing,  as,  a  short  time  ago,  usury  was  con- 
sidered. It  is,  in  fact,  only  a  regular  department  of  business, 
and  it  is  a  piece  of  folly  in  the  government  to  exact  from  men 
an  oalh  that  they  will  not  permit  their  acts  to  be  changed  or 
determined  by  the  reception  of  money.  It  may,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  be  imposed  upon  the  judges,  though  even  there  it  is 
ordinarily  only  a  form ;  for,  if  it  comes  to  the  pinch,  a  rich  man 
can  get  clear,  provided  the  business  is  not  carried  on  too 
clumsily.  It's  remarkable  that,  among  other  nations,  Roman 
or  Sclavonic  men  always  take  the  gold  offered  them,  and  even, 
imder  one  or  another  cover,  offer  themselves  to  the  highest 
bidder;  but  with  the  prudish  Germanic  race  the  women  act  as 
the  intermediaries  in  these  operations.  And  very  naturally  ! 
Among  no  people  in  the  world  do  we  see  so  many  cows  put  in 
harness  for  agricultural  uses,  and  so  they  harness  up  the  cows 
in  this  business  too.  Therefore,  the  women  have  to  be  courted 
with  the  utmost  gallantry.  And  I  must  say  that  I  prefer  to  deal 
with  women — they  keep  their  word ;  for  nothing  occurs  more 
frequently  than  that  a  bribe  is  given  and  the  person  bribed  does 
not  keep  his  word,  unless  the  bribe  is  at  least  doubled  My 
father--" 

Prancken  was  startled.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Sonncn- 
kamp  had  mentioned  his  father;    but  the   speaker  continued 

"  My  father  was  avirtuosb  in  the  art  of  bribery,  and  in  Poland 
he  never  bribed  but  by  giving  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  gulden 
note,  which  he  always  tore  into  two  pieces ;  one  of  them  he 
kept,  the  other  he  gave  to  the  contracting  party,  and  he  did  not 
deliver  the  reserved  half  until  what  he  wanted  was  brought 
about.  You  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  tear  a  note  with  the 
Councillor's  wife,  do  you  V 

Prancken  felt  offended  to  hear  a  lady  of  rank  so  characterized 
and  set  down.  He  gave  Sonnenkamp  the  most  positive  assur- 
ances of  good  faith,  and  the  latter  explained : 

"  I  find  everything  in  order.  That  which  is  designated  in  the 
language  of  our  forefathers  as  bribery,  is  a  necessarv  result  of 
advanced  culture.  As  soon  as  a  people  develop  to  a  more 
complicated  system  of  relations,  bribery  appears,  can't  but  ap- 
pear, sometimes  openly,  someUmes  clandestinely;  and  nothing 
is  more  varied  in  its  forms  than  bribery — I  know  liat." 

Prancken  having -stopped  in  astonishment,  Sonnenkamp  tak- 
ing his  arm  under  his,  continued  : 

"  My  young  fi-iend,  if  I  buy  an  agent  or  a  voice  to  be  under 
tny  dictation  as  member  of  Parliament  or  Congress,  or  if  I  buy 
an  agent  or  a  voice  in  order  to  become  ennobled— it's  all  the 
same.  We  in  America  do  it,  only  more  openly.  Why  shouldn't 
this  Privy- councillor  and  his  wife  make  the  most  of  their  posi- 
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tion  Their  position,  you  know,  is  their  whole  possession.  It 
pleases  me  so— it's  all  right.  Must  a  genteel  cloak  be  thrown 
over  it  in  Germany?  Well,  kt  it  be  so.  If,  as  I  hope,  you  enter 
the  diplomatic  career,  I  shall  have  many  other  iittle  lessons  to 
give  you."  .     i.-    ■ 

Prancken  professed  himself  ready  to  profit  by  his  mstructions, 
but  he  nevertheless  felt  in  himself  an  inexpressible  fear  of  this 
man,— a  fear  that  alternated  with  contempt.  He  made  up  his 
mind,  if  he  should  ever  win  Manna,  to  keep  himself  as  far  as 
possible  from  him. 

But  Sonnenkamp  was  so  happy  in  finding  a  new  confirmation 
of  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  he  sought  to  share  it 

In  the  morning,  when  they  had  risen  from  breakfast,  to  which 
the  wife  of  the  Privy-councillor  had  been  invited,  he  took  Roland 
with  him  into  the  park  and  said  to  him ;  _ 

"  Look  at  these  high-born  people !— All  a  mere  cheat !  This 
Privy-councillor  and  his  tiimily,  I  raise  them  from  beggars  tc 
people  of  means.  Do  not  let  them  see  that  you  know  it,  but 
you  should  know  it.  They  are  all  mere  rabble,  the  high  as  well 
as  the  low— they  all  have  their  price  for  what  they  call  their  soul. 
Everything  in  the  world  may  be  had  with  money." 

It  pleased  him  to  unfold  these  views  at  large ;  he  had  no  sus- 
picion what  a  profound  disturbance,  what  repulsion  he  was  pro- 
ducing in  the  soul  of  the  youth. 

Roland  sat  mute,  and  Sonnenkamp  questioned  in  himselt 
whether  he  had  done  well ;  but  he  soon  quieted  his  doubts. 
Religion,  virtue- it's  all  nothing  but  illusion !  Some  people— 
this  Herr  Dournay  U  one  of  tliem— believe  in  their  illusions ; 
others  know  that  they  are  illusions,  and  merely  play  off  before 
themselves  and  the  world.  It  is  better,  he  finally  quieted  him- 
self by  saying,  as  it  is,— everything  illusion. 

CHAPTER   IV. 
A  NEW   ATMOSPHERE. 

FRAU  DOURN'AY  had  been  but  a  few  days  at  the  Villa, 
when  she  comprehended  her  son's  complaint,  of  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  for  him  and  Roland  to  preserve  a  settled  mood  or 
pursue  any  fixed  line  of  thought ;  he  had  constantly  to  contend 
against  a  roving  habit  of  mind.  In  such  a  family,  with  its  ex- 
tensive possessions  and  its  numerous  engagements  in  this  quar- 
ter and  that,  that  persistency  of  mind  which  is  so  necessary  to 
the  mastering  of  any  branch  of  knowledge  was  broken  up ;  it 
was  difficult  therefore  under  such  circumstances  not  to  lose  one's 
self-control.     It  was  now  their  intention,  without  sketching  out 
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a  formal  routine,  without  at  least  announcing  any,  to  preserve  an 
independent  attitude;  for  it  is  only  when  a  man  is  self-collected 
that  he  is  able,  when  it  is  required,  to  he  anything  to  any  one. 

Erich  and  Roland  went  every  morning  to  Frau  Dournay  to 
receive,  so  to  speak,  the  day's  blessing,  and  soon  a  devoted  cir- 
cle formed  about  her.  Whoever  approached  her  assumed  a  loftier 
attitude  than  his  wonted  one,  toned  his  speech  to  a  moderate 
and  well-ordered  key.  She  was  a  lady  of  substantial  culture, 
who  made  no  claim  to  genius  either  in  her  own  estimation  of 
herself  or  in  the  estimation  of  others.  She  was  not  brilliant  but 
logical,  and  what  she  examined  and  decided  upon,  seemed  ne- 
cessarily true.  She  made  as  little  show  of  her  knowledge  as  of 
her  dress,  which,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  neatly  ordered. 

Neatness,  in  the  highest  and  purest  sense  of  the  word,  best 
characterizes  the  impression  made  by  her  appearance  and  char- 
acter. She  was  clear  and  pure  in  everything;  in  all  that  she 
thought,  and  all  that  she  felt  She  had  lived  at  Court  for  thir- 
teen years,  and  knew  the  actual  world ;  but  an  air  of  ideality 
still  clung  to  her.  She  knew  what  vice  was,  and  believed  in 
virtue.  She  was  quick  in  thought,  but  self-restrained ;  ready  at 
repartee,  but  considerately  yielding. 

If  the  Widow  were  compared  externally  and  superficially  nith 
Bella,  the  elder  lady  stood  at  a  disadvantage,  but  on  closer  con- 
sideration, Frau  Dournay  was  within  her  range  more  satisfying, 
while  Bella  was  more  fascinating. 

Bella  was  always  making  a  demand  on  you,  not  simply  your 
attention  to  her  appearance,  her  sensibility ;  she  liked  to  origin- 
ate themes  for  discussion,  to  start  the  most  difficult  questions; 
she  always  wanted  to  take  the  initiative,  to  lead  off.  To  what- 
ever was  said  on  any  subject,  she  returned  a  very  fluent  and  ready 
answer;  and  she  knew  how  to  set  off  what  she  had  heard  to  the 
best  advantage;  all  which  was  very  charming  on  first  acquaint- 
ance, hut  with  longer  intercouse  it  showed  itself  to  be  a  merely 
superficial  trick  of  speech. 

The  Widow,  on  the  other  hand,  made  no  demands ;  she  re- 
dwg  hk  h  bh  dto 

hh  bm  hgq  ddbte 


ghdpp  Shtsmh  p  d 

hdh  hn  h  p  dhpc- 

hmb  dH  dm  Hhef 

power  lay  in  her  constant  self-control;  she  could  listen  quietly 
to  everything  said ;  and  if  she  had  anything  to  say  in  reply,  she 
could  hear  patiently,  and  wait  till  the  right  moment. 

When  questions  which  she  really  did  not  wish  to  answer  were 
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put  directly  to  her,  she  was  skilful  in  turning  them  off,  as  if  she 
missed  hearing  thcra ;  and  if  she  was  then  urged  to  give  a  de- 
cided reply,  she  answered  no  nearer  tlie  mark  than  she  actually 
wished.  She  never  permitted  herself  to  be  forced  beyond  a  cer- 
tain border-line. 

She  was  thus  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The  fundamental 
trait,  however,  which  was  manifest  in  her  whole  life,  lay  in  this : 
She  was  true ;  she  never  spoke  a  word  merely  for  show ;  she 
never  even  smiled  where  there  was  nothing  to  smile  at ;  she 
gave  to  each  expression  its  natural  tone,  and  to  everything  that 
she  heard,  the  attention  that  was  due  it.  This  truthfulness  was 
not  opposed  to  her  habit  of  reserve.  She  never  said  anything 
that  was  contrary  to  the  truth;  but  it  was  not  always  necessary 
to  declare  what  she  knew  and  thought.  That  is  not  subterfuge ; 
it  is  much  rather  a  simple  dictate  of  prudence,  and  prudence  is  a 
virtue  which  is  the  stay  and  support  of  all  that  is  good.  Nature 
herself  is  prudent — and  veiled. 

The  Widow  was  perfectly  happy  in  having  her  botanical 
tastes  gratified  and  enriched  in  Sonnenkamp's  beautiful  collec- 
tir.n  of  plants,  and  in  the  practical  information  which  he  was 
able  to  impart  concerning  them. 

Erich's  mother  and  aunt  lived  in  beautiful  harmony,  and 
were  nevertheless  very  different  in  character.  As  they  devoted 
themselves  to  different  realms  of  knowledge,  and  drew  thence 
their  inspiration,  so  it  was  in  actu.-d  life.  They  were  passion- 
ately devoted  to  the  two  most  beautiful  studies  in  the  world.  The 
Widow  was  a  botanist;  Aunt  Claudine  was  an  astrono mist,  but 
she  sought  most  studiously  to  avoid  all  show  of  learning ;  she 
spent  many  a  quiet  evening  hour  in  the  tower,  making  her  ob- 
servations, generally  with  a  small  telescope— without  any  one's 
noticing  it.  .     ,     ^     ■ 

Every  day  the  Widow  spent  many  happy  hours  in  the  lorcing- 
houses,  and  among  the  plants  of  the  garden  ;  and  when  Sonnen- 
kamp  one  day  showed  her  his  orchards,  she  did  not,  like  others, 
express  her  admiration  and  astonishment,  but  showed  rather  an 
extensive,  detailed  knowledge  of  the  new  art  of  French  garden- 
ing, and  remarked  how  peculiar  it  was,  that  the  restless  French, 
when  they  withdraw  from  the  turmoil  of  life,  pursue  the  culti- 
vation of  fruit  with  such  tender  and  persistent  care.  She 
glanced  into  Sonnenkamp's  face,  as  she  added,  that  the  culti- 
vation of  fruit,  as  practised  by  him,  called  for  the  talent  of  a 
general,  for  it  was  evident  that  he  must  decide  justly  which 
fruit  can  attain  the  largest  giowth,  and  to  cherish  this  he  must 
sacrifice  the  others,  plucking  them  off  in  their  unripe  state. 

Sonnenkamp  thanked  her  very  courteously,  but  laughed  to 
himself,  as  he  penetrated,  as  he  thought,  her  fine,  courtly  man- 
ners    This  lady  had  evidently,  before  she  came,  hastily  posted 
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herself  ill  botany,  in  order  to  make  herself  agreeable  to  him. 
He  accepted  this  homage  with  apparent  ingenuousness,  but  he 
promised  himself  not  to  be  caught  by  such  arts. 

He  wished  to  return  politeness  for  politeness,  and  spared  no 
pains  in  placing  everything  at  the  service  of  the  two  ladies,  in 
the  most  hospitable  manner. 

Toward  Frau  Ceres,  Frau  Dournay  held  a  well-defined  rela- 
tion ;  she  only  permitted  her  attention  to  be  claimed  by  her  for 
brief  periods,  and,  contrary  to  all  her  previous  habits,  Frau  Ceres 
visited  other  apartments  than  her  own.  She  asked  Frau  Dour- 
nay  whether  she  might  not,  occasionally,  be  admitted  to  see 
her ;  which  was  sometimes  granted,  sometimes  not. 

But  soon  Frau  Ceres  also  came  under  the  consecrating  influ- 
ence of  her  mind,  for  Frau  Dournay  was  always  inspired  with 
the  right  thought  for  every  nature :  she  was  like  a  priestess 
whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  alive  the  fire  upon  the  altar.  If  Frau 
Ceres  wanted  to  know,  again  and  again,  how  such  and  such  a 
thing  was  done  at  court,  the  Widow  succeeded  in  awakening  un- 
expectedly in  her  some  degree  of  thought  and  of  wider  intere-t 

The  Aunt,  on  the  other  hand,  while  she  was  extremelj  r 
served  in  her  manner)  introduced  an  enlivening  element     to 
the  house  which  was  not  anticipated.     The  grand-piano      h  cl 
had  for  a  long  time  stood  mute  in  the  music-room,  no    sounded 
with  dear,  sonorous  tones ;  and  even  Roland,  who  had  aba 
doned  all  exercises  in  music,  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  rcne 
them,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Aunt  Claudine.     The  1  o  sc 
which  Erich  had  once  spoken  of  as  dry,  because  no  mus  c  wis 
heard  in  it,  was  now  refreshed  as  with  drink.     There     as  a 
pleasant  life   there  with   the   new  guests;   and  Sonnenkinpa 
countenance  showed  an  expression  of  satisfaction  such  as  had 
never  before  been  observed  in  it,  when  on  one  occasion  Frau 
Ceres,  sitting  beside  him  in  the  music-room,  said : 

"  I  can  no  more  realize  what  sort  of  life  it  was  here,  before 
these  noble  ladies  came  among  us." 

After  Aunt  Claudine  had  been  playing  beautifully  one  day, 
and  a  favorite  piece  of  Erich's  had  been  twice  repeated,  Frau 
Ceres  said  to  his  mother: 

"I  envy  you,  who  understand  and  enjoy  all  this  so  pro- 
foundly." 

She  was  evidently  anxious  to  make  sure  of  the  effect  of  this 
studied  speech,  by  repeating  it,  but  Frau  Dournay  involuntarily 
tore  off  the  htile  piece  of  finery  which  had  been  put  on,  for  she 

"  Each  one  has  his  own  pleasures,  either  of  nature  or  of  art, 
provided  he  is  true  to  himself  We  do  not  need  to  understand 
a  thing  thoroughly  to  derive  pleasure  from  it.  I  take  delight  in 
viewing  these  mountains,  without  knowing  how  high  they  are 
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and  what  kind  of  rock  forms  them,  and  whatever  else  the  learned 
know  about  them.  You  can  enjoy  music  in  the  same  way. 
Seek,  first  of  aC,  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  nothing  beyond 
it,  and  everything  else  will  follow." 

No  one  suspected,  not  even  Frau  Ceres  herself,  that  she  left 
the  music-room  that  day  another  being ;  for  no  one  c;m  know 
what  particular  word  has  wrought  upon  an  impoverished,  but 
iiiquiring,  longing  nature,  Frau  Ceres  did  not  know  it,  but  she 
felt  it  One  can,  without  having  learned  or  acquired  anything, 
but  by  simply  relying  upon  that  which  he  brings  from  nature 
alone,  participate  in  the  higher  pleasures  of  life  and  knowledge. 

The  quiet,  busy  life  of  the  house  was  suddenly  broken  into ; 
a  carriage  drove  up  over  the  grating  sand  of  the  courtyard. 
Bella  and  her  husband  appeared. 

CHAPTER  V. 


THE  E         ng     f  f       1       f  ends  amid  new  surroundings  is 
a  f    gm  f  h  a       distance;   and  thus  the  call  from 

Clod  d  B  II     I    d  fo    F  au  Dournay  a  home-like  charm. 

Bella       b       d  h  h  g    a  warmth,  and  Clodwig  took  her 

hand  n  b    h  of  I 

'IWh  Eh       ak  d  Bella  at 

hand    f  A  n  CI    d  n       She  seemed  tc 
of  graspmg  something. 

Frau  Dournay,  turning  uneasy  glances 
explained  that  it  had  become  the  rule  not 
home  events  as  this  friendly  call  to  interrupt  the  c 
struction.     She  gave  special  emphasis  to  the  word  koine. 

Sonnenkamp  said,  with  a  bow  of  gratitude  to  the  visitors,  that 
an  exception  might  surely  be  made  to-day ;  but  Clodwig  himself 
begged  that  it  should  not. 

Bella  let  fall  the  hand  of  Aunt  Claudine,  and  stood  with  her 
eyes  bent  down. 

Frau  Dournay  watched  her  closely. 

Bella  looked  freshly  animated  ;  she  was  In  full  dress,  and  wore 
a  Urge,  light  blue,  silk  cloak,  from  beneath  which,  when  she 
reached  out  her  hand,  her  beautiful  round  bare  ara\  was  dis- 
played. 

They  walked  out  into  the  garden.  Sonnenkamp  was  delighted 
by  the  way  Frau  Dournay  explained  his  art  of  gardening ;  how- 
in-er,  he  soon  withdrew  to  announce  the  visit  to  his  wife.  He 
would  do  everything  he  could,  not  to  have  Frau  Ceres  ill  to-day. 

Clodwig  walked  with  Aunt  Claudine;  Bella  with  the  mother. 
Clodwig  ;md  the  Aunt  were  soon  engaged  in  animated  conver- 
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sation.  The  Aunt,  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  piano,  was  herself 
much  hke  a  piano,  an  instrument  upon  which  every  one  can  play, 
children  as  well  as  accomplished  performers,  and  which,  when 
nothing  is  sought  from  it,  will  not  render  itself  of  any  value. 

Bella  asked  Frau  Dournay  frequently  how  ail  the  people 
appeared  to  her;  but  as  she  received  very  gimrded  answers,  she 
herself  talked  a  great  deal.  Her  cheeks  glowed.  She  let  the 
cloak  fall  backahttle;  her  beautiful  shoulders  were  revealed, 
full  and  voluptuous. 

"  Pity  that  Clodwig  did  not  know  your  sister-in-law  earlier," 
she  said  abruptly. 

"He  knew  her  well;  and  she  was,  as  you  know,  formerly — un- 
happily for  her — much  courted  and  honored  at  court.  That 
was  undoubtedly  before  your  time." 

Bella  was  silent ;  the  mother  threw  a  brief,  searching  glance 
upon  her.  What  ails  this  lady?  Why  this  restlessness,  this 
flitting  from  one  topic  to  another? 

Erich  and  Roland  came,  Bella  drew  her  cloak  quickly  over 
her  shoulders  and  held  her  arms  close  under  it;  to  Erich  she 
scarcely  extended  her  finger-tips. 

Roland  was  very  gay,  Lrich  was  quiet  and  serious ;  whenever 
he  looked  at  Bella,  he  quickly  drew  his  eyes  away.  She  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  arrival  of  his  mother,  and  said : 

"  1  think,  if  a  stranger  should  meet  you  on  the  road,  he  would 
see  in  your  look  that  you  still  have  the  happiness  of  possessing 
a  mother ;  and  what  a  mother  1  An  indefinable  grace  leaves  a 
man,  when  his  mother  is  torn  from  him." 

Bella  said  this  with  a  tone  of  deep  seriousness,  and  yet  she 
had  at  the  same  time  a  strange  smile  on  her  lips,  and  she 
glanced  around  as  if  she  wanted  to  gather  in  all  the  plaudits  her 
thought  deserved. 

Sonnenkamp  came:  he  stroked  his  chin  fondly,  while  he 
begged  the  ladies  to  come  to  his  wife,  whom  the  arrival  of  such 
guests  had  quite  recuperated.  He  proposed  that  the  gentlemen 
should  go  to  the  casde,  to  view  the  progress  of  the  works,  and 
examine  the  localities  where  the  relics  of  Roman  antiquity  had 
been  found.  Bella  interchanged  a  few  jesting  speeches  with 
Sonnenkamp,  rating  him  for  having  deprived  them  of  their 
dear  guests,  and  then  she  went  with  the  ladies  to  the  summer- 
house;  the  gentlemen  proceeded  to  the  fort. 

Frau  Ceres  was  soon  ready  to  go  with  them  to  the  music-room, 
and  Aunt  Claudine  played  for  them,  without  having  to  be  en- 
treated. Bella  sat  between  Erich's  mother  and  Frau  Ceres; 
Miss  Pcrini  stood  beside  Aunt  Claudine  at  the  piano. 

When  the  Aunt  had  finished  her  first  piece,  Bella  said : 

"Fraulein  Dournay,  do  you  sometimes  accompany  your 
nephew  when  he  sings  ?" 
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The  Aunt  said  that  she  did  not. 

Erich's  mother  again  threw  a  quick  glance  at  Bella,  who  was 
always  thinking  of  Erich;  she  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  hide 
it,  or  even  to  wish  to  hide  it.  While  the  Aunt  was  playing  a  new 
piece,  Bella  said  to  the  mother  : 

"You  must  give  me  something  of  yourself;  give  me  your 
sister-in-law  to  take  with  me  to  Wolfsgarten." 

"  I  have  no  right  to  dispose  ef  my  sister-in-Iaw.  But,  pardon 
me  she  is  not  in  the  least  exacting  in  anything  else,  but  when 
she  is  playing,  the  slightest  word  spoken  disquiets  her.'' 

Bella  was  silent,  and  the  Widow  also.  But  while  they  were 
listening  to  an  enlivening  piece  of  Mozart,  the  thoughts  of  the 
ladies  flowed  in  very  divergent  directions.  What  Bella  thought, 
can  scarcely  be  defined  ;  her  whole  being  fluctuated  to  and  Iro 
between  joy  and  sadness,  renunciation  and  defiance.  But  the 
Widow  was  confirmed  in  the  reality  of  an  observ.ation  she  had 
made,  and  she  already  felt  herself  tainted  with  the  knowledge 

When  the  piece  was  finished,  Bella  said : 

"Ah!  Mozart's  is  a  happy  nature;  hard  as  his  hfe  was,  he 
was  always  happy ;  and  he  has  the  power  to  impart  happiness  as 
often  as  one  hears  him;  even  his  sorrows  and  complainings 
have  a  certain  serenity.     Did  your  husband  also  love  music . 

"Oh  yes!"  he  often  said:  "  Modem  humanity  gives  expres- 
sion to  the  imaginative  fable-creating  power  of  the  human  mind 
in  music,  while  antiquity  embodied  the  same  tendency  in  its 
myths  Music  engenders  moods  and  aspirations  that  transcend 
all  tangible  and  visible  existence,  and  transports  us  waking  into 
dream-land."  .  ,        n      -.l   .1 

Thev  went  out  on  the  verandah,  where  they  played  with  the 
parrots.  Bella  told  one  of  the  parrots  a  wonderful  story  about  its 
cousin  at  Wolfsgarten,  who  dwelt  in  awonderfully  beautiful  cage, 
though  he  sometimes  deserted  to  the  woods.  But  he  was  too 
genteel,  and  had  not  learned  to  get  his  living  in  the  woods,  and 
so  he  always  had  to  come  back  to  his  golden  prison. 

Bella's  cheeks  glowed  more  and  more,  and  her  lips  trembled  ; 
suddenly  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  must  bring  the  visit  to  a 
dose.  She  begged  of  the  aunt  and  mother  so  earnestly,  and 
with  such  childish  warmth,  that  she  at  last  received  their  con- 
sent that  in  a  few  days  the  former  should  make  her  a  visit:. 

"  You  shall  see,"  she  said  again  to  the  Widow,  half  triumph- 
3^tl,y^  "Fraulein   Dournay  is  Clodwig's  best  friend;   they  are 
created  wholly  for  one  another." 
The  Widow  looked  fixedly  at  her. 

Is  it  then  gone  so  fat  that  this  woman  wishes  to  give  her  hus- 
band a  substitute  for  herself? 
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BEFORE  they  went  to  the  table,  the  ladies  withdrew  to  make 
their  toilet. 

The  Widow  had  unbound  her  long  gray  hair,  and  sat  quiet  for 
a  long  time  in  her  dressing-room,  her  hands  lying  folded  in  her 
lap.  The  conviction  to  which  she  had  been  led  by  unmistaka- 
ble signs,  affected  her  like  a  blow  oii  the  head.  Her  heart  felt 
weighed  down,  and  tears  pressed  to  her  eyes,  though  she  did 
not  let  them  escape.  Was  it  for  this,  then,  that  a  child  so  nur- 
tured, guarded,  inspired  with  all  that  is  good — that  it  should 
end  thus?  No,  not  end,  but  begin  in  a  maze  of  disorder  and 
desolation,  which  the  eye  cannot  follow  ?  Is  it  for  this  tliat  his 
mind  was  stored  with  all  things  worth  knowing— to  use  them  as 
a  deceptive  show;  as  the  mask,  the  cloak  of  baseness? 

"  O  my  God !  my  God  I"  she  cried,  and  covered  her  face  with 
both  hands. 

Before  her  mind's  eye  arose  the  vision  of  the  ruin  that  im- 
pended :  tirst,  the  pure,  open,  lofty,  magnanimous  nature 
of  Erich  ;  then  she,  herself  She  could  no  longer  take  de- 
light in  the  look,  the  words,  the  appearance  of  her  son ;  he  had 
wasted  them  all  in  deception  and  lies. 

Her  eyes  then  filled  with  tears,  for  the  thought  came  to  her, 
what  would  her  dead  husband  have  said  to  this  ?  How  often 
did  he  lament,  because  every  one  says  to  himself:  "  The  world 
is  wicked  and  corrupt  to  the  core;  why  should  I  alone  shut  my- 
self out,  and  not  also  give  myself  up  to  my  pleasures  ?"  And 
see  all  the  ruin  that  will  follow !  This  nobie-hearted  Clod- 
wig,  who  cherishes  a  friendship  without  parallel — and  they  must 
see  him,  greet  him,  speak  to  him,  and  yet  wish  him  dead. 
Shame !  And  then  he  goes  away  and  teaches  tlie  boy ;  teaches 
him  to  rule  himself,  to  act  generously  toward  others ;  and  he— 
yes,  it  is  he  !  Oh  horrible  i  And  this  impassioned  woman — too 
proud  to  de\'ote  herself  to  one  of  the  best  of  men — what  will 
become  of  her?  And  this  Sonnenkamp  and  his  wife,  and  Miss 
Perini,  and  the  Priest?  "See  here!"  they  will  all  cry  out, 
"See  here!  Such  are  your  liberals;  your  men  that  are  always 
prating  of  humanity,  and  of  the  happiness  of  working  for  it ;  and 
who,  meanwhile,  are  gratifying  their  lowest  lusts,  and  eschew 
no  treachery,  no  lies,  no  hypocrisy !" 

Oh  these  unhappy  women — these  women  who  call  themselves 
unhappy  !  It's  all  a  lie,  what  is  said  in  our  time  about  unhappy 
women.  This  is  the  way  it  is:  The  young  women  wish  to  have 
mea  of  wealth  and  stauding,  and  near  at  hand  a  paramour  of 
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youth  and  spirit.  Why  do  they  never  marry  a  poor  man?  Be- 
cause he  cannot  give  them  an  equipage.  And  these  men  whom 
they  obtain  as  paramours — 

"  A  paramour  1"  she  cried  aloud.  

She  sprang  up  quickly  and  pulled  at  the  bell,  for  she  heard  a 
carriage  drive  up  in  the  courtyard. 

She  ordered  the  servant  to  request  her  son  to  come  to  ner  ai 

""Erich  came:   he  looked  much  excited.     He  gazed  in  astonish- 
ment at  his  mother ;  he  had  never  seen  her  thus,  with  her  long 
hair  unbound,  and  even  her  face  seemed  to  have  grown  gray. 
' '  Sit  down,"  she  requested. 

Hi'^mothlr  pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead.  Ought  she  to 
admonish  her  son  directly-openly  ?  What  can  a  mother  do, 
what  can  Barents  do,  when  their  child,  grown  to  manhood  and  in- 
dependent, wanders  from  the  right  way?  Andif  he  has  already 
fallen,  will  he  still  keep  his  honor  with  her?  He  ^lU— he  must 
he  ;   it  would  be  a  double  baseness  if  he  did   not  shield  himself 

with  lies,  himself  and  his— I  ,  .      j  ..  -.      „ 

"  My  dear  son,"  she  began  with  a  subdued  voice  it  seems 
impossible  for  me,  taken  thus  suddenly  from  my  solitary,  quiet 
wa^to  find  myself  at  home  in  this  restless  life.  I  wo^^der  at 
your  greater  power-No,  no,  not  that  yet.  But  what  did  1  wish 
tosaytoyou?  Ah  !  that's  it.  The  Countess  of  Wolfsgarten, 
the  wife  of  our  friend"-she  gave  a  quiet,  clear  emphasis  to 
this  word,  and  made  a  short  pause  after  it,  then  went  on- 
"  wishes  to  take  Claudine  with  her  to  stay. 

"That's  Rood!     Magnificent!"  ,    ■    „, 

"Indeed?  And  why?  Don't  you  see,  then,  that  I  shall  be 
left  alone  and  in  a  strange  house?"  AndAnnt 

"Mv  dear  mother,  you  are  not  alone— never.  And  Aunt 
Claudine  can  do  a  Jood  work  at  Wolfegarten ;  the  Countess 
Silno^withstandinraUtheelegantvarietyofherhfe^sstM 
of  disouiet  ■  a  nature  so  genuine,  so  calm  lu  itself  and  so  quteting 
t  SsSoence  upon  olhirs  as  Ann,  Claudine's  wdl  8«  "«"- 
tentment  and  repose  to  hers,  such  as  nothing  else  in  the  world 
could      I  do  no"den,that  you  will  have  to  make  a  sacriUce, 

%r™l'heJfefc\^c.''mT?ai;«r;   her  aspect  cleared  a.  if 

'"?^f'rht;e\;tf  1  mliiot'lef  are  all  become  educa- 
tnr..     May  I  ask  how  Countess  Bella,  the  wife  of  our  friend, 

"Ki'LT.'double-edged  sword  pierced  Erich's  hear,.  He 
knew  whtt  a  burden  hi  was  on  his  mother's  soul  And 
pcZp.  Bella,  b,  a  pasaionatt  word,  has  betrayed  what  never- 
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thclcss  shall  never  be ;  and  he  stands  before  his  mother  a  trans- 
gressor, a  traitor !  A  short  pause  followed,  and  his  mother 
asked  again,  her  manner  suddenly  changing : 

"  Why  do  you  not  answer  me  ?" 

"  Mother,  I'm  still,  I  think,  too  immature ;  I  no  longer  trust 
so  securely  to  my  judgment  of  men.  I  have  really  no  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  even  though  my  dear  father  used  to  say, 
that  in  psychology  lies  my  chief  strength.  Perhaps !  1  can  follow 
closely  a  mood  of  the  mind  back  to  its  antecedents  and  outward 
to  its  results;  but  real  knowledge  of  men  I  don't  yet  possess." 

The  mother  listened  to  this  long  introduction,  in  which  Erich 
was  probably  trying  to  collect  himself,  with  a  quiet,  downward 
look  ;  but  when  Erich  ceased,  she  said  ; 

"You  will,  however,  give  me  your  view,  if  it  be  an  immature 

"  Well,  then,  I  think  that  in  this  highly-gifted  woman  there  is 
a  struggle  between  worldliness  and  renunciation,  between  the 
desire  to  appear  and  the  longing  for  reality.  It  seems  to  me  as 
if  in  the  development  of  her  life  there  were  something 
repressed,  checked,  and  as  if  she  were  not  yet  fully  ripe  for  the 
beautiful  task  of  replenishing,  with  her  own  life,  the  evening  of 
such  a  noble  life  as  Clodwig's." 

"  Yes,  he  is  a  noble  man,  and  to  afHict  him  were  as  the  Jiro- 
fanation  of  a  temple,"  the  mother  said  with  emphasis. 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  severe  tone,  and  she  added: 

"  You  have,  indeed,  hit  it  well;  these  Pranckens  are  a  bold, 
enterprising  race.  It  was  believed  that  Bella  would  marry  her 
music-teacher;  she  often  played  with  him:  in  truth,  she  did 
play  with  him— but  that's  another  thing.  Now,  however,  Bella 
has  met  some  apparendy  unimportant  experience,  which  never- 
theless has  effected  a— I  don't  know  what  to  call  it— a  revulsion 
in  her  nature.  In  her  youth,  at  an  age  when  she  could  still 
pass  for  young— she  was  twenty-two  or  twenty-three— she  lived 
to  see  her  younger  sister  marry  before  her ;  she  permitted  this 
with  great  resignation ;  but  I  think,  that  from  time  to  time  a 
change  occurred  in  her  nature  which  is  hard  to  understand.  She 
became  suddenly  old,  older  than  she  was  willing  to  confess  to 
herself;  she  had  something  matronly  in  her  air.  That  was  un- 
real in  her,  but— a  more  bitter  thought  !^t  was  also  real.  Her 
sister  died,  leaving  no  children.  The  whole  chain  of  events  im- 
parted something  disordered— strained,  to  Bella's  nature;,  she 
really  hated  this  sister,  and  yet  always  had  the  air  of  being  con- 
sumed with  longing  for  her.  Bella  had  no  mother,  or  rather 
she  had  a  mother  whose  highest  triumph  it  was  to  hear  it  said: 
'Your  daughter  is  beautiful,  but  not  so  beautifuf  as  you  were 
when  a  girl.'  And  to  be  beautiful  is  the  great  pride  of  these 
Pranckens !     Bella  is  rather  a  product  of  that  unfortunate  class 
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of  «iety,  which,  when  it  goes  to  the  't^"' S~>  "'y  » 

approaches  the  altar,  to  intrigue  and  be  pmn..  Sucn  a  ™™! 
t^w  sav  to  herself;  'I  have  in  the  course  of  my  life  covered 
S  eSh.  hnndred  to  a  thousand  ell,  of  canvas  "th  «o.e„  or 
rane  sSch  work  for  some  very  superftuous  sofa  cu.h  ons.  Is 
this  a  life  worth  living?  Now  she  herself  has  no  ch.ldren,  no 
"'^&Srlf;;rr7:.son,-Erich  interrnptcd  ..Aunt^lau- 
dine  would  e<ereise,  without  her  needing  to  '""  ■'■  >  »«™ 
ing,  calming  influence ;  her  peaceful  nature  which  never  na.  .o 
Henv  itself  bccause  it  nevct  w  Us  what  is  foreign  to  it,  would 
S  SeLuy  chSei  for  the  task.  As  much  as  1  value  Counter 
BeTa  Sr  herilf  and  a.  the  wife  of  our  f™""!.  ™  »"S  »." S  i 
less  fulfil,  before  all,  our  duty  to  the  noble  Count  Clodwig ,  t 
will  re-esobli.h  and  enhance  the  beauty  and  purity  of  his  life. 

"^ery  well.  Aunt  Claodine  will  go  to  Wolibgarten.  And 
no.  my  dear  son,  leave  me.  Yetstay!  1  must  add  something, 
chMiS  al  it  may  seem.  When  1  saw  you,  tc^day,  tunnmg  so 
Stirthrough  the  garden,  I  thought  of  your  father's  joy  when 
hftook  jSi  S«  •  trip  »  *«  mountains,  mid  when  you  though 
oSly  ?n  y'our  eleventh  year  were  with  him  m  Switreriand.  he 
said  on  his  return  home,  that  his  chief  pleasure  was  to  see  how 
safely  and  wdl  you  climbed  up  and  down  the  mountain-.ides,  nev- 
5r  losmg  your  foothold  -,  and  m  fact,  while  your  younger  brother 
was  always  getting  wounds  and  bruises,  y?"  never  ten  once^ 

It  was  with  a  look  of  double  meaning  that  F.nch  s  mother  re- 
garded him,  as  she  drew  her  hand  over  his  face 

"Bm  we  have  prattled  cnoughi  go  now— I  must  dress  lor 

She  kissed  him  upon  the  forehead ;  he  went  out. 

lat  Se  the  door  he  stood  still  and  folded  his  hands,  and 

^^"  i  bless  you.  ye  Heavenly  Powers,  that  ye  yet  leave  me  my 
mother ;  she  comes  to  the  rescue  of  us  all !" 

CHAPTER   VII. 
THE  STATISTICS  OF  LOVE. 

WHEN  the  guests  at  the  Villa  came  together  again,  they 
found  the  Doctor  accidentally  there.  Or,  "??."='"': 
dent?  Did  he  wish  to  watch  closely  the  relations  of  Erich  and 
Bella  to  each  other? 
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He  saluted  the  Professor's  widow  with  great  respect :  she  was 
obliged  lo  confess  that  her  husband,  who  was  always  very  care- 
ful to  mention  the  narnes  of  his  most  distant  friends,  had  never, 
so  fer  as  she  could  remember,  spoken  the  name  of  Doctor 
Richard. 

"  Still  I  was  a  friend  of  his !"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  in  a  loud 

But  a  little  while  after  he  said,  in  a  low  tone: 

"1  need  not  resort  to  the  common  social  deceptions  in  my 
relations  to  you.  1  was,  in  truth,  only  casually  known  to  your 
husband,  but  I  was  a  pupil  of  your  father-in-law.  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  introduced  to  your  son  as  the  friend  of  your  father 
because  that  seemed  to  me  the  speediest  way  to  be  useful  to 
him,  for,  in  his  life  here  and  in  what  it  involves,  he  is  exposed 
to  many  daiigei-s." 

The  Widow  thanked  him  sincerely;  but  she  felt  a  chill  at  her 
heart.     This  man  had  evidently  alluded  to  Bella. 

The  Artist,  who  had  painted  the  portrait  of  the  Wine-count's 
daughter,  was  also  present.  Soon  after,  the  Priest  came;  and  it 
was  regretted  that  the  Major  could  not  also  be  among  them:  he 
had  gone  off  to  a  St  John's-day  festival  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  Major  always  obeyed  the  behests  of  the  Masonic  fraternity 
as  if  they  were  military  orders. 

Ail  went  very  genially  at  the  dinner-table.  The  Doctor  asked 
the  Artist  how  far  he  had  got  with  his  picture  representing  (he 
story  of  Potiphar's  wife. 

The  Artist  invited  the  guests  to  visit  him  soon  at  the  ateiicr, 
which  Herr  von  Endlich  had  devoted  to  his  use  for  the  summer 
months. 

"Strange!"  cried  the  Doctor.  "She's  alwaj-s  called  Poti- 
phar's nife,  and  we  never  learn  what  her  own  name  was;  she 
lived  on  with  the  name  of  her  husband,  and  you  knights  of  the 
brush  never  let  the  chance  escape  you  of  painting  beautiful 
nudities  with  more  or  less  discretion.  With  you  the  chaste 
Joseph  always  cuts  a  ridiculous  figure,  and  perhaps  that's  the 
reason  the  world  affirms  that  the  chaste  Joseph  is  always  a 
ridiculous  figure.  jCneas  and  Dido  are  another  such  constella- 
tion; but  ^neas  is  not  considered  so  ridiculous  as  the  Egyptian 
Joseph." 

It  was  painful  to  hear  the  Doctor  go  on  thus. 

The  Priest  remarked : 

"  This  history,  told  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  complementary 
to  the  history  of  the  adulteress  in  the  New,  and  thus  supplies  an- 
other instance  of  that  accordance  which,  though  interrupted  for 
centuries,  is  at  last  made  good.  The  Old  Testament  leaves  the 
discordance  standing,  the  New  clears  it  up." 

Clodwig  was  much  pleased  with  this  view;  he  always  retained 
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something  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  student.  He  was  ex- 
hilarated, perfectly  happy,  over  any  new  enlargement  and  en- 
richment of  his  knowledge. 

"  Reverend  Sir,  and  you.  Honored  Lady,"  cried  the  Doctor, 
looking  from  the  Priest  to  the  Widow — he  was  to-day  even  more 
given  to  talk  than  usual— "you  two,  with  your  varied  experi- 
ence in  life,  can  do  a  friend  of  mine  a  great  service." 

"  I  ?"  asked  the  Priest. 

"  And  I?"  asked  the  Widow. 

"  Yes,  both.  Our  century  has  initiated  a  wholly  new  exam- 
ination of  the  kws  of  the  Universe;  certain  phenomena— states 
—sensations,  which,  it  was  thought,  could  not  he  grasped,  are 
now  caught  in  the  net  of  statistic  science  and  have  to  take  shape 
according  to  definite  laws.  What  is  there  that  was  deemed 
more  free  and  inapprehensible,  more  difficult  to  follow,  than 
love,  than  marriage,  and  yet  on  this  subject  statistics  give  fixed 
data;  an  iron  law  regulates  even  the  number  of  divorces  that 
occur  in  a  year.  My  friend  goes  further ;  he  has  illustrated  in  his 
own  experience  that  marriages  in  which  the  man  is  much  older 
than  the  woman,  prove,  on  the  average,  much  happier  than  those 
which  are  contracted  in  youth,  and-ia  what  is  called  the  enthu- 
siasm of  love.  Turn  over  in  mind  now,  Reverend  Sir,  and  you 
also,  my  dear  lady,  the  number  of  instances  which  you  know, 
and  ask  yourselves,  whether  you  do  not  find  this  law  confirmed." 

The  Widow  remained  silent,  but  the  Priest  said  that  religion 
alone  gives  consecration  to  marriage ;  religion  alone  gives  that 
humility  of  heart  which  is  the  sure  foundation  of  all  beautiful 
fellowships  among  men,  and  of  community  with  God. 

In  the  further  course  of  the  conversation,  the  Priest  succeeded 
in  turning  it  off  from  the  topic  which  had  been  so  boldly  mtro- 

Sonnenkamp  reported  that  the  Major  desired,  as  soon  as  the 
great  Gothic  hall  was  completed  at  the  castle,  to  hold  a  great 
Masonic  festival  in  it.  He  asked  Clodwig  how  the  reigning 
Prince  was  afiected  toward  Masonry. 

Clodwig  answered  that  the  Prince  formerly  belonged  to  the 
society,  and  that  he  was  still  its  protector,  without  being  a 
member. 

The  conversation  became  general  and  discursive;  they  rose 
from  the  table  in  good  spirits.     The  Doctor  left. 

It  \vas  now  decided  that  Aunt  Claudine  should  return  with 
the  guests  to  Wolfsgarten ;  and,  to  give  her  time  to  make  her 
preparations,  they  were  to  remain  overnight,  for  they  wanted 
to  take  her  home  with  them  the  very  next  day. 

Bella  was  very  gay  and  good-humored;  she  begged  Sonnen- 
kamp  to  let  her  have  one  of  his  parrots;  she  would  have  the 
very  wildest,  and  she  promised  to  tame  it. 
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The  evening  came  on ;  they  must  give  way  to  Roland's  humor 
and  row  with  hhn  out  on  the  Rhine.  Aunt  Claudine  jome-i 
Bella;  Miss  Perini  retired  with  Frau  Ceres;  the  Widow  re- 
mained with  Ciodwig;  and  Sonnenkamp  excused  himself,  say- 
ing that  he  had  letters  to  dispatch. 

In  the  boat  the  gayety  and  laughter  was  universal ;  even  Bella 
laughed  and  jested  with  the  rest,  but  she  often  dipped  her  hand 
in  the  waves  and  played  with  her  wedding-ring,  moving  it  up 
and  down  on  her  linger,  and  again  and  again  dipped  her  hand 
in  the  Rhine. 

"Do  you  understand  what  the  Doctor  meant?"  she  once 
asked  Erich. 

"  If  I  had  been  willing  to  understand  it,  I  should  have  been 
obliged  to  take  offence,"  he  replied. 

"  Now  that  we  are  speaking  of  the  Doctor,"  Bella  resumed, 
"I  must  tell  you  of  an  important  fact,  which  I  have  forgotten 
lo  mention.  The  Doctor  is  very  good,  he  is  virtue  itself,  but 
this  rugged  virtue  once  made  court  to  me,  and  1  had  to  show 
him  how  ridiculous  he  was.  It  may  easily  be  that  the  man 
does  not  speak  well  of  me.     You  should  know  this. " 

Erich  was  thoroughly  startled.  What  does  this  mean  ?  Is  it 
perhaps  a  feint  to  neutralize  the  verdict  of  the  physician  ?  He 
found  no  way  out. 

After  awhile  Bella  asked : 

"  Can  you  tell  me  why  I  am  now  so  often  melancholy  ?" 

"The  more  highly  endowed  natures  are  always  melancholy; 
so  Aristotle  beautifully  says,"  replied  Erich. 

Bella  held  her  breath;  that  was  altogether  too  pedantic  an 

They  were  unable  to  keep  up  an  unbroken  conversation  ;  but 
Bella  once  more  said  abruptly  to  Erich  : 

"  It  vexes  me — this  visit  of  your  mother  here." 

"  What  1    It  vexes  you  ?" 

"  Yes ;  it  is  outrageous  that  this  man  with  his  money  should 
be  able  so  to  reverse  the  true  relations  of  people. " 

Erich  had  much  to  think  over  In  the  expression  thus  inciden- 
tally thrown  out. 

"  You  have  the  happiness  of  being  much  beloved,"  said  Bella, 
suddenly. 

Erich  looked  up,  alarmed,  and  glanced  at  Roland.  Bella  con- 
tinued aloud : 

"  Your  mother  loves  you  much." 

A  little  after,  she  said  m  a  low  tone   to  herself,   but  Krich 

"  No  one  really  loves  mc,  and  I  know  why^no,  I  don't  know 
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Erich  looked  veiy  hard  at  her,  then  grasped  an  oar,  and  rolled 
up  high  waves. 

Meanwhile,  his  mother,  who  was  sealed  by  Clodwig,  was  ex- 
pressine  her  gratification  that  Erich  had  the  privilege  of  inter- 
course with  men  so  tried  and  experienced  in  life.  In  earlier 
times  it  may  have  been  that  man's  education  was  completed  by 
the  social  influence  of  woman,  but  now  it  is  consummated  only 
by  intercourse  with  the  higher  order  of  men. 

Clodwig  and  the  Widow  were  soon  deep  in  those  reciprocal 
confessions  of  thought  which  are  the  true  spiritual  greetings  of 
those  who  have  wandered  over  the  same  intellectual  paths,  but 
far  from  one  another,  and  under  different  conditions  of  lite. 

The  Widow  had  known  Clodwig's  first  wife  well,  and  spoke 
of  her  in  heartfelt  words;  Clodwig  looked  around  as  if  to  make 
sure  that  Bella  was  not  near,  for  in  her  hearing  he  had  never 
spoken  of  his  former  wife.  It  was  a  calumny— the  report  that 
he  had  enjoined  upon  Bellanot  to  speak  of  his  first  wife ;  Clodwig 
was  not  so  weak  as  that,  and  Bella  was  not  so  unfeeling ;  but  he 
avoided  it  from  tenderness.  ^,   j    .         . 

The  conversation  flowed  on  in  soft  half-tones ;  Clodwig  and 
the  Widow  agreed  in  the  opinion— and  they  drew  it  from  the 
same  experience  in  themselves— that  it  is  a  happiness  in  man 
here  below,  that  he  can  easily  forget  everything  sad,  and  only 
holds  fresh  in  his  memory  what  has  brought  him  pleasure. 

"Yes  "said  Frau  Dournay  in  confirmation,  "my  husband 
often  said,  that  through  every  nature,  rich  in  the  forces  of  life, 
a  Lethe  flows,  which  brings  forgetfulness." 

The  hour  which  Clodwig  and  the  Professor's  widow  spent  to- 
gether, was  one  of  those  in  which  the  soul  gains  the  deepest 
knowledge  of  itself,  and  the  purest  sympathy  with  the  universe 
of  thought.  Thev  were  like  two  spirits  on  the  farther  shore, 
who  calmly  and  clearly  survey  the  movement  of  hie.  Ifiere 
was  nothing  really  panful  in  their  mutual  revival  of  old  memo- 
ries ■  it  was  rather  a  present  consciousness  of  the  inexhaustible 
fulness  of  existence.  Upon  this  height  floated  the  tones  of 
longing  and  grief;  their  own  life,  and  that  of  those  dear  to 
them,  lapsedand  expanded  into  the  universal  being. 

But  now  their  mood  changed :  and  Clodwig  lamented  that 
earlier  in  life  he  had  lived  tOo  much  as  a  mere  looker-on,  and, 
without  taking  hold  and  adding  his  strength  to  the  mass,  he  had 
too  confidently  trusted  that  the  higher  thought  astir  in  the 
world  would  of  itself  ripen  to  its  own  fulfilment.  He  declared 
his  joy  in  the  fact  that  genuine  youth  is  something  different ; 
■and  that  Erich,  before  all  others,  presented  to  him  an  inspiring 
image  of  youth,  whicli  is  at  once  discreet  and  bold,  temperate, 
and  full  of  action. 
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They  came  unexpectedly  back  to  the  statistics  of  love,  but 
just  then  Bella  entered.  She  was  pale ;  Clodwig  did  not  mailj 
it.  She  bade  them  both  go  on  in  their  conversation,  and  sat 
down  quietly  by  them;  but  neither  the  Widow  nor  Clodwig  took 
up  the  interrupted  theme. 

Clodwig  spoke  of  Aunt  Claudine;  he  inquired  concerning 
her  tastes,  and  he  was  glad  that  he  had  a  fine  telescope  with 
which  she  could  contemplate  the  stars. 

After  resting  a  little,  Bella  wandered  off  from  them,  and  went 
into  the  park. 

CHAPTER   Vlli. 
THE  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  DUTY  AND  LOVE. 

I   MUST  Speak  to  you  once  more  this  evening,  in  the  park, 
under  the  weeping-ash,"  Erich  had  said  to  Bella,  as  she  was 
stepping  from  the  boat. 

"  This  evening  ?"  she  asked. 

"Yes." 

"  And  in  the  park,  under  the  weeping-ash  ?" 

"Yes." 

She  had  of  her  own  accord  placed  her  arm  in  his,  and  with- 
out a  word  she  permitted  him  to  lead  her  to  the  Villa ;  then  she 
dropped  his  arm,  and  went  quickly  to  Clodwig  and  the  Widow. 
She  was  not  conscious  what  she  wanted  there,  but  she  was 
happy — no,  not  happy,  but  quieted— when  she  saw  Clodwig 
and  the  Widow  so  confidential  together.  "  Yes,  any  one  who 
listens  to  him,  and  gives  him  an  animating  word  in  return,  is 
as  much  to  him  as  I,"  she  thought  to  herself. 

She  rose  and  went  into  the  park.  She  wandered  restlessly 
about,  for  she  knew  that  Erich  had  released  himself  from  Ro- 
land, so  as  to  speak  to  her  again.  But  she  could  not  dream 
how  hard  he  found  it  to  do;  not  that  Roland  did  not  obey,  and 
had  to  have  a  task  assigned  him  every  hour,  but  because  Erich 
was  himself  disturbed  in  mind ;  because,  in  order  that  he  might 
for  the  time  being  get  free  from  him,  he  had  to  impose  upoa 
his  pupil  some  great  thought,  or  element  of  knowledge.  The 
book  which  he  gave  him,  the  passage  which  he  marked  out  for 
him  to  read  till  he  returned,  seemed  to  him  profaned,  soiled, 
desecrated,  and  yet  it  must  be  done.  It  made  him  heavy  at 
heart,  but  it  should  be  the  last  time;  he  would  come  forth  from 
this  last  interview  pure  and  strong,  with  everything  levelled  and 
adjusted. 

Thus  thinking,  he  recovered  his  self-possession  and  went  into 
the  park.  He  met  Bella  on  the  knoll.  It  was  evident  she  had 
been  weeping  bitterly. 
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As  she  heard  his  steps,  she  withdrew  the  handkerchief  which 
she  had  pressed  to  her  eyes. 
"You've  been  crying." 

"  Yes,  for  your  mother,  for  myself,  for  us  all  I  Oh,  how  often 
did  1  hear  your  mother  lamented  over,  bantered,  laughed  at, 
commiserated,  because  she  followed  the  impulse  of  bet  heart 
and  the  man  of  her  love.  A  salary  of  eight  hundred  thalers 
and  true  love  to  boot,  was  for  a  long  time  the  jest.  And  she  is 
favored  and  elevated  above  us  all.  She  looks  with  peaceful 
happiness  upon  her  past,  sees  her  future  before  her  in.  her  son. 
And  what  are  the  rest  of  them  ?  Puppets,  mincing  puppets- 
prattling,  piano-playing,  dancing,  lionizing,  medicme-vending 
puppets  !  They  turn  up  their  noses  in  contempt  over  the  man 
there  so  rich  from  the  labor  of  slaves.  And  our  excellent 
fathers  sell  their  children,  and  the  children  sell  themselves,  for 
position  in  society,  for  horses  and  carriages,  for  style  and  coun- 
try-seats The  noble  rank,  this  miserable  noble  rank,  is  the 
inherited  sin  of  ancestral  pride,  ancestral  slavery.  A  peasant- 
woman,  who  picks  up  the  heads  of  com  in  the  stubble,  is  hap- 
pier and  freer  than  the  lady  who  lolls  back  in  her  carnage,  and, 
fanning  herself  cool,  is  rolled  along  the  road."  .,,,-.„ 

"  I  ask  a  favor,"  Erich  began,  with  subdued  voice.         Will 
you  give  me  an  hour  from  your  life  ?" 
"  An  hour?" 

"  Yes.     Will  you  listen  to  me  ?" 

"  I  hear  you."  ,  ., 

She  gazed  at  him  fixedly  with  those  large  eyes  of  hers,  while 
her  brows  seemed  to  rise  and  sweU  higher  and  higher  ;  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  were  drawn  down  with  angry  aversion ; 
her  lips  parted  with  a  slight  feverish  panting ;  there  was  wanting 
nothing  but  the  wings  on  the  head,  and  the  coil  of  serpents 
knotted  under  the  chin— it  was  the  look  of  the  Medusa. 

For  a  moment  Erich  was  frozen  to  the  soul ;  then  with  a  strong 
effort  he  recovered  himself,  and  proceeded  ;  „       .      ,  u 

"  Two  questions  are  now  rending  my  heart.  One  is,  Has 
life  study,  the  abstraction  of  thought,  deprived  me  of  the  power 
of  loving  ?■  The  other  question  is :  '  Must  a  child  of  humanity, 
when  his  destiny  has  decided  what  he  ought  to  do,  sacrifice  his 
hfe  to  its  decree  ?'  And  these  two  questions  are  Hvined  mto  one, 
like  those  knotted  snakes'  heads  under  the  chin  of  the  Medusa. 
"  Go  on— go  on  !"  gasped  Bella. 

"  Well  then  ;  there  was  a  moment  when  1  could  have  said  to 
the  beautiful  wife  of  another,  as  she  sat  before  me,  '  I  love  you  . 
and  1  could  have  embraced  and  kissed  her,  but  then,  t.rich 
pressed  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  ground  through  his  teeth, 
''  but  then— a  moment  after,  I  should  have  sent  a  ball  through 
my  brain." 
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Bella  let  her  eyes  fall,  and  Erich  went  on : 

"'^^"u  7^  I-  ^'";^/''l'en  my  peace  was  gone,  my  pride 
gone— I  had  nothing  left  m  the  world.  You  robbed  me  of  my 
""i'^V  a^a\  '^°"f ht-  It  could  not  go  on  so.  I  lost  myself,  and 
what  djd  1  wm?  I  saw  all  the  desolation  this  love  brought. 
Was  It  love,  then  ?  No  1  If  I  could  make  light  of  it  as  others 
do.  It  would  indeed  be  a  light  matter.  Brtrwhy,  then,  take  this 
alone  with  easy  indifference,  and  not  everything  else  besides' 
Why,  then,  is  not  every  life  devoted  to  high  thoughts  a  mere 
play— all  sentimenls  mere  lies  of  speech  ?" 

With  ahusky  voice,  be  added : 

"  But  I  do  not  believe  that  love  has  a  right  to  override  every- 
thing; one  may  perhaps  say,  that  then  it  U  not  genuine  love. 
Take  courage ;  look  at  the  world— it  knows  how  to  lie  so 
bravely,  so  respectably,  so  wisely— the  women  decked  off  in  their 
spangles,  the  men  in  their  wit  and  wisdom.  Look  at  this  abyss, 
on  the  brink  of  which  I  stand.  And  then  I  said  to  myself  wc 
are  placed  here  in  the  world  to  live,  and  intelligence  and  culture 
are  given  us,  that  with  them  we  may  create  life  for  ourselves— 
not  death.  And  how  could  I  look  still  upon  an  honest  man  ■ 
how  could  I  look  upon  the  sun  in  heaven:  how  could  I  stand 
lorth  in  the  world,  frown  upon  crime,  know  and  name  holy 
things,  educate  a  human  soul;  how  should  I  take  the  word 
mother  on  my  lips  and  feel  in  ray  conscience,  that  I  am  one  of  the 
worst  of  men,  and  that  there  is  not  a  moment  when  I,  when  an- 
other than  I,  need  not  tremble  with  fear  and  anxiety  ?" 

Erich  paused;  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  forehead,  his  voice 
choked,  tears  rushed  to  his  eyes. 

"Speak  on,"  cried  Bella;   "Ihear." 

"Well,  I  shall  speak  but  once  to  you  in  this  way— only  this 
once;  you  have  the  courage  to  hear  the  truth.  Well,  then, 
that  which  unites  us  is  not  love— must  not  be  love ;  for  love 
cannot  spring  from  death,  fraud,  and  treachery.  Give  me  your 
hand— No  !  I  will  not  take  it ;  for  I  know  that  I  could  not  let  it 
fall  again.  Let  me  stand  here  :  let  me  speak  to  you.  Will  you 
hear  me  ?  I  speak  to  you  as  if  miles  apart— as  if  from  the  dead. 
It  must  be  distance,  it  must  be  death,  before  there  is  resurrection, 
before  there  is  life."- 

"  What  would  you  ?"  Bella  cried. 

She  looked  at  Erich's  hand,  as  if  he  were  about  to  draw  a 
weapon  from  his  breast. 

He  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  went  on. 

"  It  must,  nevertheless,  be  possible  that  men  who  still  know 
themselves  as  they  stand,  can  find  their  way  back  from  a  path 
of  error.  My  friend,  if  you  understand  what  happiness  is,  you 
,„  ^^A  1  ,.^  jiappy  ;  shattered  as  my  heart  now  is,  I 
""  *        mprehend  my  duty  and  my  happi- 
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ness  I  was  once  so  proud,  I  thought  I  had  penetrated  the  se- 
cret of  the  world,  and  had  conquered  the  world.  So  was  it  with 
vou,  too ;  but  now  that  we  have  met,  it  shall  not  be  to  our  ruin ; 
le  shall  Waken  to  a  purer  life.  I  look  into  the  future  :  there 
shall  come  a  day  when  we  shall  permit  ourselves  to  take  each 
other  by  the  hand  and  say,  or  if  not  say,  feel  and  know,  that 
this  was  a  pure  hour,  though  the  struggle  was  a  hard  one^an 
hour  in  which  we  rose  above  ourselves,  and  because  we  respected 
each  other,  did  not  debase  ourselves,  did  not  throw  away  our 
self-respect.  This  moment  is  a  hard  one,  it  is  a  crushing  one 
but  that  which  is  now  so  hard,  so  crushing,  will,  m  Che  future, 
be  softening  and  elevating.  We  shall  preserve  each  other  s 
purity,  that  we  may  not  lose  our  right  to  Irfe  And  that  is  the 
duty  of  life.  My  friend,  a  word  of  my  lather's  comes  to  my 
mind  :  the  rational  soul,  he  said,  must  pursue  its  duty  with  the 
same  ardor  with  which  others  pursue  their  passions;  so  it  must 
be  The  stars  are  coming  out  above  us,  and  I  look  up  to  you 
as  to  a  star  It  shines  forth,  and  remains  steadfast  in  the  law  ol 
its  being  and  in  its  purity  of  light.  Ah  !  I  "■>  lonRer  know 
what  I  am  saying.  Let  me  now  bid  you  fareweh.  When  we 
meet  again — ■'  .     ...       ,      ,, 

"  No  do  not  go  !"  Bella  cried,  and  seized  him  by  the  arm  ; 
but  quickly,  as  if  she  had  touched  a  serpent,  she  loosened  her 

°She  stood  two  steps  from  him,  drew  back  her  head;  and  said ; 

"I  thank  you."  t        -j       ,1. 

Erich  was  about  to  reply,  hut— it  was  better  so— he  said  noth- 
ine  ■  he  was  turning  away  in  silence,  when  Bella  cried : 

■''one  more  question  I  Is  it  true  that  you  saw  Manna  Son- 
nenkamp  before  you  came  here  ?" 

"Yes."  ,  ,  ,„ 

"  And  you  love  her,  and  for  her  sake  are  here  now  r 

"  No." 

"  I  believe  you,  and  I  thank  you.' 

It  seemed  to  be  implied  in  this  expression  that  it  was  a  conso- 
lation to  her  not  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  another  love.  She 
looked  around  her  wildly,  turned  her  head  quickly  to  one  side 
and  the  other,  and  when  she  had  at  last  collected  herself,  said : 

"YouarerighL     Itiswell.", 

She  seemed  to  be  seeking  somethmg,  which  she  wanted  to 
give  Erich;  she  did  not  apparently  find  it,  and  an  bid  forgotten 
Thought  recurred  to  her  as  something  harassing,  for  she  cried 
out  suddenly  :  ,  .      j  i> 

"  Be  warned.     Beware  of  my  brother— he  can  be  dangerous. 

Erich  went  away ;  it  was  hard  for  him  to  return  to  Roland 
now,  yet  he  must  do  it.  ,     .■    ,■       .■ 

He  sat  quiet  for  a  few  minutes  near  Roland,  shading  his  eyes 
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with  his  hand ;  the  light  pained  them,  and  he  dared  not  look  at 
Roland. 

A  servant  then  cane  and  announced  that  Count  Clodwig  and 
the  Countess  were  going  away  that  very  evening.  Erich  and 
Roland  were  requested  to  come  down  to  the  courtyard  and  bid 
thcni  good-bye. 

They  went  down,  and  learned  that  contrary  to  their  original 
intention,  the  Wolfsgartens  were  about  to  ride  off  at  once :  they 
would  send  the  carriage  some  other  day  to  bring  Fraulein 
Doiimay. 

Bella  extended  her  gloved  hand  to  Erich,  and  said,  in  a  low 

"Good-night,  Herr  Captain." 
The  carriage  drove  off. 

CHAPTER  IX, 

SEVERED    AND    SAVED, 

AS  they  drove  home,  Bella  sat  silent  in  the  carriage  beside 
her  husband.  For  a  long  while  neither  spoke;  at  last 
Count  Clodwig  remarked: 

"  My  heart  is  full  of  joy  and  happiness ;  it  is  a  perfect  bless- 
ing to  see  a  woman  of  sixty  years,  whose  mind  has  never  har- 
bored a  thought  which  she  has  cause  to  repent." 

Bella  turned  aronnd  suddenly.  What  is  this?  Did  he  sus- 
pect how  it  had  been  with  her? 

That  cannot  be,  or  he  would  not  have  made  the  remark. 
Still,  it  may  be  his  lofty  manner,  to  try  to  guide  her  by  point- 
ing out  the  example  of  a  spotless  life. 

She  was  afraid  of  betraying  herself  if  she  gave  no  answer;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  she  knew  not  what  to  say.  With  forced 
composure  she  said  at  last : 

"  This  woman  is  very  happy  in  spite  of  her  poverty ;  she  has 
a  noble,  well-educated  son." 

Now  it  was  Clodwig  who  turned  around,  as  if  some  one  had 
pulled  him  sharply.  Could  Bella  have  a  suspicion  that  once 
the  thought  had  flitted  through  his  mind :  '  How  would  it  be  if 
this  woman  .  .  .  and  then  Erich  were  your  son.' 

He  had  the  advantage  of  Bella,  he  need  not  frame  a  reply, 
but  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his-  soul  he  reproached  himself  for 
having  harbored  such  a  thought,  though  it  had  been  but  for  a 


Thus  the  two  rode  on  in  silence :  they  were  side  by  side,  but 
yet  each  had  his  own  heavy  thoughts :  they  did  not  exchange 
another  word  during  the  whole  ride.  It  seemed  to  Bella  as  if 
some  force  must  come  to  lift  her  up,  carry  her  away  into  the  in- 
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tangible,  into  the  void.  The  (.airiage  rattled  so  curiously,  the 
wheels  creaked,  and  the  lady's-maid  and  the  coachman,  up 
there  before  her  eyes,  appeared  like  figures  in  a  fairy-tale,  and 
the  shadows  in  th<!  moonlight,  which  flitted  past,  seemed  the 
\  isions  of  a  dream  ;  the  carriage  with  its  occupants  was  a  mon- 
ster. Anger,  shame,  pride,  humiliation,  all  together  stormed 
in  the  heart  which  had  not  yet  found  peace. 

She  was  deeply  vexed  at  herself:  she  had  done  witli  life,  still 
once  more  this  childish,  insane  emotion  had  mastered  her ;  for 
now  she  called  it  childish  and  ir\sane.  And  had  not  hei'  self- 
love  been  wounded?  was  it  not  the  first  time  that  she  had  held 
out  her  hand,  and  it  had  not  been  taken 

It  occurred  to  her  that  Er  ch  had  cxag5,erated  his  love  for  her 
in  order  to  mitigate  her  shame  aye  her  mcnorymade  her 
even  find  something  unnaturil  someth  ng  f  ced  and  affected 
in  his  tone.  Her  tho  gl  Is  returned  to  Lr  ch  Where  is  he 
now?  Is  he  talking  to  anj  one?  H  00  must  suffer  deeply 
and  heavily;  he  has  sa  ed  ou  and  1  mself  Her  thoughts 
spun  around  as  if  caugl  t  n  a  wh  rl  nd  Now  she  felt  a  scorn- 
ful triumph.  It  was  only  a  s!  ght  jest  -i  tnal  a  bold  game! 
She,  Bella  the  strong  1  ad  only  at  empted  to  throw  a  young 
man  on  his  knees  before  her  a  d  had  he  y  elded,  she  would 
have  repelled  him  with  contempt.  She  can  say  this — who  can 
contradict  her?  All  her  past  life  bore  witness  for  her,  and  stHl 
before  her  own  self  she  was  ashamed  of  this  lie.  But  what  wdl 
tome  of  it  now?  she  again  asked.  She  must  be  calm;  calmly 
she  will  meet  the  man,  whom,  after  all,  she  only  cautioned 
against  an  inclination  for  Manna.  That  iras  all !  This  was  the 
handle  by  which  to  take  hold  of  the  whole  bold  venture.  But 
to  herself  she  vowed  to  root  out  every  passion,  every  strong  emo- 
tion from  her  soul.  Yes,  she  now  thanked  Fate,  which  had 
aroused  her  with  powerful  nature's  force— her  virtue  had  now 
been  tried  by  fire. 

She  removed  the  veil  from  her  face  and  looked  up  at  the 
stars ;  they  should  be  witnesses  that  she  had  overcome  all  the 
temptation  of  an  untamed,  childish  nature,  which  was  un- 
worthy of  her.  With  silent  thankfulness  she  now  recalled 
Erich,  as  he  had  said  to  her :  "  We  have  acquired  knowledge  and 
culture,  so  that  we  may  be  masters  of  our  own  natures." 

Still,  as  they  drove  up  the  mountain  to  Wolfsgarten,  a  sensa- 
tion of  imprisonment  again  overcame  her,  she  felt  as  if  her 
hands  were  fettered,  and  she  took  them  from  under  her  cloak. 
Clodwig  imagined  she  was  feeling  for  his  hand ;  he  seized  hers 
and  pressed  it  silently. 

Thus  they  arrived  in  silence  at  Wolfsgarten,  and  when  they 
Stood  in  the  brightly  illuminated  pavilion,  Clodwig  said : 

"  We  two  can  well  afford  to  be  silent,  side  by  side.    The  most 
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beautiful  of  all  companionship  is  that  in  which  each,  though 
bent  on  his  own  thoughts,  still  feels  that  he  is  with  the  other." 

Bella  nodded;  she  looked  about  her  with  wondering  eyes. 
What  is  all  this?  to  whom  does  it  all  belong?  what  power  has 
brought  her  here?  where  has  she  been  ?  how  would  she  now  be 
standing  here  alone  by  her  husband's  side,  if^ 

She  felt  as  though  she  must  kneel  down  before  him,  take  his 
hand,  and  beg  his  forgiveness. 

But  it  is  better,  so  she  again  consoled  herself,  not  for  herself— 
she  fancied  herself  ready  to  bear  any  humiliation — no  !  for  him, 
if  he  knows  nothing  of  what  is  past;  it  should  remain  concealed 
from  him.  She  bent  her  head.  Clodwig  kissed  her  forehead 
and  said : 

*'  Your  forehead  is  hot. " 

Then  they  retired. 

Bella  dismissed  her  niaid,  and  undressed  that  night  without 


In  the  mean  time,  after  Clodwig  and  Bella  had  left,  Erich's 
mother  went  with  him  to  the  little  vine-covered  cottage.  She 
led  him  by  the  hand,  as  if  he  were  a  little  child.  She  felt  his 
hand  tremble,  but  she  did  not  say  a  word.  When  they  reached 
the  staircase  she  said : 
"Kiss  me,  Erich." 

Erich  felt  that  his  mother  wished  to  find  out  whether  he  could 
still  kiss  her  witli  pure  lips.  He  kissed  her.  Mother  and  son 
said  not  another  wurd. 

Wiped  out,  blown  away,  was  all  the  heaviness  from  Erich's 
whirhng  brain ;  and  the  heaviest  thought  of  all — sincerity  de- 
mands that  we  say  it — the  most  torturing  of  all  was,  still,  that 
for  a  short  time  he  had  repented  having  been  perhaps  too  puri- 
*""■'•"'  -'•"  -ill,  too  conscientious;  thus  the  tempter  caUed  it. 
d     b  m         h    w  nted  to  embrace  him 

d  n  h        rp  ised  himself,  on  this 

gh      h        as  d    p      u  h  pp   ;    all   pride   in   his 
1  h  p  rity  had   left   him; 

w   h  H     had   appeared   very 

w  wh  P         d   his  love  for  Bella 

dp  d  m       violent  than  it  really 

D  d ,  med  and  rejected  love 

1  with  double  sinfulness.     Long  he  paced  to  and 
fro  in  the  silent  night. 

There  is  a  wound-fever  of  the  soul,  which  is  not  less  violent 
and  requires  no  less  forbearance  than  that  of  the  body.  Erich 
had  sacrificed  part  of  his  soul  to  save  the  rest;  he  felt  this  pain- 
fully; but  as  the  dew  settled  on  tree  and  grass  and  on  Erich's 
face,  dew  fell  upon  his  soul.  The  pride  of  conscious  virtue  was 
taken  from  him,  his  double  repentance  had  effaced  it;  he  was  a 
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child  again,  And  looking  back  on  the  little  vine-clad  cottage 
he  thought:  .  ,.,..,         , 

"  As  a  man  I  will  preserve  the  child  m  me  !"  And  then  he 
thought:  "  You  have  avoided  temptation  through  the  conscious- 
ness of  your  duty;  be  charitable  in  judging  the  rich  and  the 
powerful,  to  whom  everything  is  olfered,  to  whom  so  much  is 
granted.  The  consciousness  of  duty  does  not  restram  them  as 
firmly  as  him  who  is  in  the  world  to  serve  others,  and  who  must 
look  to  others  for  services,  and  who  has  nothing  left  when  be 
has  lost  himself"  ,  ,  ,  . 

The  night  was  far  advanced  when  he  returned  home,  and  m 
his  dreams  he  fancied  himself  battling  with  the  waters  of  the 
Rhine ;  and  he,  the  confident  swimmer,  could  not  subdue  the 
waves.  He  screamed,  but  a  steam-fug  drowned  his  screams; 
and  from  the  helm  of  a  vessel,  the  helms-woman  looked  down 
at  him  mockingly— and  suddenly  it  was  not  the  helms-woman, 
but  a  girUsh  figure  with  a  pair  of  wings  and  two  shining,  flam- 
ing eyes. 

CHAPTER   X, 
THE  ASSISTANT  AND  THE  WATCHER, 

EARLY  in  the  morning  a  carriage  came  from  Wolfsgarten 
for  Aunt  Claudine  and  the  parrot. 

For  almost  thirty  years  since  her  marriage  with  the  Professor, 
the  mother  had  not  lived  a  single  day  without  her  husband's 
sister  ■  now  they  were  to  be  parted  for  the  first  time.  It  seemed 
almost  inconceivable  to  both,  that  one  should  live  apart  from 
the  other :  still,  it  bad  been  resolved  on,  and  it  had  to  be. 

Sonnenkamp  was  very  attentive :  he  made  the  Aunt  promise 
to  look  upon  his  house  as  her  home,  and  to  spend  only  a  few 
days  as  a  guest  at  Wolfsgarten.  ^  >,    1    ,    r 

He  sent  along  by  the  coachman  a  carefully  wrapped  basket  ot 
grapes  and  bananas.  The  cage  with  the  parrot  stood  on  the 
seat  beside  the  Aunt.  „         ., 

The  parrot  screamed  and  scolded  as  they  drove  oil,  and 
screamed  and  scolded  all  the  way;  he  seemed  loth  to  leave 
Villa  Sonnenkamp.  _  .  ^        ,^ 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  proposed  a  drive  to  Frau  Dournay,  to 
make  her  forget  the  separation ;  the  widow  rejoined  that  we 
must  accustom  ourselves  to  the  unavoidable  by  calm  considera- 
tion, and  not  by  diversion.  Roland  looked  up  in  surprise; 
these  were  Erich's  thoughts,  his  very  words. 

They  passed  several  very  quiet  days  at  the  Villa:  they 
scarcely  left  it,  even  for  the  little  vine-covered  cottage.  Bella  s 
visit  had  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  house  in  a  way  which  still 
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oppressed  them  all ;  and  they  became  more  ami  mor 
of  this  disquiet,  because  the  Aunt  was  missed  by  all.  Bella  had, 
after  all,  carried  away  with  her  one  of  the  necessities  of  their 
life.     And  perfect  silence  again  pervaded  the  house. 

Erich  and  Roland  were  more  industrious  than  ever,  for  the 
mother  had  requested  Erich's  permission  to  be  present  during 
the  lessons,  as  she  had  never  become  acquainted  with  Erich's 
method  of  instruction.  Erich  knew  very  well  that  she  meant  to 
incite  him  to  rigorous  application,  for  although  she  had  not 
said  a  word  about  it,  she  suspected  that  something  must  have 
occurred  between  Erich  and  Bella ;  and  she  not  only  wished  to 
bear  her  son  company  at  all  hours,  but  her  presence  should 
encourage  him  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty 
toward  Roland. 

So  she  sat  from  early  morning  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  in  the  room  with  Roland  and  Erich.  She  breathed 
softly,  she  even  had  the  strength  to  deny  herself  her  accus- 
tomed needlework ;  and  Erich  and  Roland  derived  peculiar  in- 
citement from  the  presence  of  a  third  person — a  calm  philo- 
sophic, catholic  mind. 

At  first  Roland  frequently  looked  over  to  the  mother,  but  she 
shook  her  head  whenever  he  looked  at  her;  he  was  to  attend 
wholly  to  his  work  and  not  mind  her. 

Erich,  on  the  other  hand,  was  at  once  perfectly  free,  for 
during  the  lirst  hours  he  had  caught  himself  in  the  attempt,  to 
so  shape  his  instruction,  that  his  mother  should  acquire  some 
new  information  too ;  then  he  met  her  large,  expressive  glance, 
which  said  to  him:   "That  was  not  my  intention." 

He  returned  to  his  simple  method,  without  any  reference  to 
his  mother's  presence. 

Erich's  methodical  manner  of  teaching  and  of  concentrating 
the  youth's  attention  on  his  studies,  made  her  feel  quite  happy. 
She  listened  with  delight,  when  one  day  he  explained  that  idle- 
ness likes  to  say:  "1  am  of  no  consequence — only  a  single  indi- 
vidual." Yes,  but  a  people,  all  mankind  consists  only  of 
individuals ;  a  student  learns  only  by  hours  and  days,  a  fruit 
ripens  by  single  sunbeams;  eveiytl^ing  is  an  individual  unit, 
but  the  collected  units  constitute  the  whole. 

Erich  was  prepared  to  illustrate  the  point,  and  read  appro- 
priate passages  from  Cicero  and  Xenophon's  Memorabilia.  He 
meant  Roland  to  feel  that  his  life  was  linked  to  the  essential 
goodness  of  the  life  of  all  ages. 

But  when  his  mother  was  alone  with  Erich,  she  said: 
"It  seems  to  me,  that  in  explaining  everything  to  your  pupil, 
in  your  endeavor  to  give  him  all  knowledge,  you  cut  away  from 
under  him  the  stout  prop  of  fixed  principles." 
Erich  was  taken  aback ;  he  had  hoped  that  his  mother  would 
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express  her  entire  satisfaction  :   now,  she  found  fault  with  him  ; 
but  he  felt  relieved  when  she  continued  pleasantly : 

"  1  must  laugh :  rightly  viewed,  my  two  grounds  of  objection 
arc  but  one,  objective  and  subjective.  Objectively  1  consider  it 
dangerous  for  you  to  give  your  pupil  whatever  he  happens  to 
ask  for :  you  follow  the  zigzag  movement  of  a  youthful,  roam- 
ing mind.  And  there,  by-the-by,  lies  the  danger  of  private  m- 
struction.  In  this  way,  it  spoils  the  young  mind,  which  receives 
n  hat  ft  has  felt  a  desire  for,  not  what  is  best  for  it ;  but  the  dis- 
ciplinary power  of  systematic  instruction  lies  in  its  forcing  the 
stildent  to  receive  and  proceed  conseculively,  and  not  according 
to  his  own  pleasure.  That  is  discipline  for  life,  since  life  brings 
us,  not  what  we  would  have,  but  what  is  proper  and  necessary 

"And  what  is  your  second  point?"  Erich  asked,  as  his 
mother  paused.  r   1.     1 

■'  My  second  point  is  this.  1  remember  your  fathers  saying, 
that  the  first  and  only  correct  prop,  the  basis  rather,  of  all  educa- 
tion should  be,  'Thou  shalt,'  and  'Thou  shalt  not;  plain  and 
siraple,without  comment,  without  explanation.without  discussion. 
And  now  let  me  ask  you:  do  you  not  disintegrate  his  soul? 
Suppose  our  Roland  should  some  day  be  subjected  to  a  conflict, 
will  his  philosophy  be  able  to  help  him  ?  Will  he  not  rather 
have  to  fall  back  upon  the  ancient,  fixed  rules.  Thou  shall, 
and  '  Thou  shalt  not  ?'  1  call  your  attention  to  the  subject,  Erich, 
so  that  you  may  reflect  upon  it :  others  may  praise  you,  it  is  my 
,;uty  to  warn  you.  But  I  will  say  this  much,  you  have  achieved 
one  great  result,  the  youth  has  a  holy  reverence  for  the   Spirit 

Erich  took  his  mother's  hand,  and  walked  with  her  for  a  long 
time,  in  silence. 

Then  he  explained  to  her  in  what  way  he  meant  to  give 
Roland,  not  only  knowledge,  but  a  stay  for  hfe,  so  that  he  might 
rely  upon  himself  alone. 

"My  son,"  rejoined  his  mother,  "you  have  set  yourselt  too 
hard  a  task;  you  have  undertaken  to  solve  a  threefold  problem 
at  one  time ;  that  is  impossible.  Hear  me  patiently.  You  mean, 
in  the  first  place,  to  supplement  and  complete  a  neglected  intel- 
lectual education,  and  direct  it  into  a  better  channel ;  you  mean, 
secondly,  to  endue  your  pupil  with  a  moral  strength,  nay  more ! 
an  enthusiastic  moral  impulse,  without  employing  the  approved 
levers;  and  finaUy,  you  would  make  of  a  j'outh  who  is  conscious 
of  his  wealth,  a  public-spirited,  unselfish,  self-sacrifacing  man. 
Now  pray,  why  are  you  laughing?  Let  me  finish,  though.^I 
might  add,  that  you  desire  to  make  a  boy  without  a  family,  sym- 
pathetic, a  youth  without  a  countr>-,  patriotic.  Now  sa)-,  why 
do  you  laugh?" 
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"Pardon  me,  mother;  they  call  you  the  Professorin  with  good 
reason ;  you  discoursed  as  if  you  were  sitting  in  a  professor's 
chair.  But  allow  me  to  remark  that  the  two-fold  or  five-foid 
problem  is,  in  the  end,  but  one.  I  confess,  I  have  often  felt  as 
If  I  ought  to  make  my  work  easier ;  but  then  I  have  asked  myself 
whether  that  was  not  the  prompting  of  my  love  of  ease,  I  must 
try  the  experiment  of  trusting  a  young  man  to  act  freely  upon 
his  own  knowledge." 

"Knowledges  his  moiher  returned.  "  Knowledge  can  make 
a  man  calm,  but  not  happy,  not  blessed.  Knowledge  may  be 
food,  which  the  young  soul  cannot  take.  See,  my  son  !  meat  is 
good  food,  but  you  cannot  feed  the  new-born  babe  upon  meat 
instead  of  milk.     Do  you  understand  me  ?" 

"  pf  _<^ourse ;  you  mean  to  say  that  Religion  is  the  milk  of  the 

"  That's  it,"  said  his  mother  with  animation.  "  Your  father 
used  to  say:  'No  man  has  ever  accomplished  anything  great, 
no  man  has  ever  done  a  great  deed,  who  did  not  believe  in  God ; 
God  is  the  highest,  most  living  imagination.  Until  Philosophy 
shall  furnish  men  a  Moral  Law  which  can  be  cut  upon  two 
tables  like  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  can  be  expressed 
briefly  and  unequivocally— until  then.  Religion  must  be  the  first 
stage,  at  least,  of  all  Moral  Education." 

"Mother,"  rephed  Erich,  gravely,  "our  faith  in  God  is 
stronger  than  theirs  who  imprison  him  in  a  book,  a  house,  a 
set  form  of  worship." 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  mother,  "don't  let  us  speak  any  more 
about  it.  Do  you  hear  the  butterfly  fluttering  about  in  large 
circles  at  the  window-pane?  From  its  transparency  the  butter- 
fly supposes  the  pane  to  be  the  air;  he  imagines  he  must  be 
able  to  pass  through  it,  and  he  will  finish  by  running  his  head 
against  the  glass  wall  which  he  takes  for  air.  But  enough,  I  am 
no  match  for  you.  If  only  your  father  were  living,  he  could 
help  you." 

The  conversation  took  a  different  turn  upon  the  allusion  to 
his  father's  death. 


CHAPTER  XI, 
UNEXPECTED  SCHOOL  INSPECTORS. 

IT  seemed  to  Frau  Ceres  that  Frau  Dournay  did  not  devote 
herself  sufficiently  to  her.  This  excited  her  jealousy,  and 
to  everybody's  surprise  she  declared  that  she  too  desired  to 
be  present  durirvg  study-hours— she  had  far  greater  need  of  in- 
struction than  all  the  rest.  And  now  Sonnenkamp  came  too, 
and  listened  to  the  teaching.     But  he  could  never  sit  unoccu- 
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pied ;  whenever  he  was  not  smoking,  il  was  his  habit  to  whittle 
a  piece  of  wood,  of  which  he  made  all  sorts  of  curious  figures ; 
he  was  pec uUarly  given  to  cutting  grotesque  figures  from  the 
roots  of  vines— only  when  thus  occupied  could  he  listen  in 
silence.  . 

Erich  perceived  that  his  course  of  instruction  was  interrupted 
by  this  motley  audience.  His  mother  comprehended  his  dissatis- 
faction without  his  giving  it  verbal  expression :  she  no  longer 
attended  at  lessons,  and  Frau  Ceres  and  Sonnenkamp  also 
stayed  away. 

While  by  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty  Ench  was 
enabled  to  banish  all  the  painful  traces  of  the  violent  emotion 
which  Bella  had  stirred  in  his  heart,  his  mother  was  full  of  un- 
easiness. She  had  attained  an  ideal  which  she  had  always 
wished  for — daily  life  and  employment  in  a  large  garden  ;  and 
now  when  she  had  attained  it,  it  did  not  afford  her  full  satisfac- 

On  one  occasion,  as  she  was  rambling  in  the  park  with  her 
son  early  in  the  morning,  she  said: 

"  I  have  made  a  discovery ;  I  find  that  1  have  no  talent  for 
being  a  guest." 

Erich  did  not  interrupt  her  with  questions :  he  knew  that  she 
would  reach  the  point,  even  if  it  were  in  a  roundabout  manner  ; 
and  the  Mother  continued: 

"I  feel  that  I  must  be  doing  something.  I  cannot  always 
have  every  thing  done  for  me ;  and  "here  again  we  have  a  point, 
wherein  lies  a  danger  to  wealth.  The  wealthy  look  upon  them- 
selves asguts,  h  d—  h  dd  hing  themselves, 
others  doe  rj  h  hm  dm  d  on,  1  assure  you, 
n  stand                   g                     d         m    h       .     You  n- 


create,  work  mp     h        d  ns  renovate  your 

life ;  we  wo  d         m  ur  lives  only  by 

loving."  ,  ,    .      . 

Erich  rep    d      h  h  mp        d  enough  by  her 

mere  existe  h      h  h  d      h    nently : 

"  This  is     h  gi       S  h  he  should  never 

have  said  tl     w    d      h  h        him,  '  Common 

natures  pay       h     h       h      d  b  h  what  they  are. 

That  sound      k  d    rs  r  without  the  cor- 

onet  of  nobility  on  their  seals." 

Erich  replied  that  she  might  rest  contented  with  her  influ- 
ence on  Frail  Ceres  ;  but  the  Mother  shook  her  head,  and  said 
nothing.  She  had  indeed  hoped  for  this  influence  herself,  but 
in  Frau  Ceres  she  had  met  with  a  nature  so  enigmatical,  so 
incomprehensible,  that  she  found  herself  perfectly  useless.  She 
would  not  acknowledge  to  her  son  that  this  house  had  an  op- 
pressive influence  on  her;  that  as  the  famUy's  pride  and  glory 
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centred  in  external  possessions,  so  everything  here  seemed  to 
be  moved  from  without,  by  strangers— all  spontaneous  force 
seemed  to  be  wanting. 

Miss  Perini  always  spoke  of  Frau  Ceres  as  "  our  dear  suf- 
ferer."    But  of  what  nature  was  Frau  Ceres'  complaint? 

Frau  Dournay  had  once  casually  said  to  Frau  Ceres,  that  she 
must  miss  her  daughter  very  much  ;  upon  which  Frau  Ceres 
started  up,  her  eyes  sparkling  like  those  of  a  serpent  about  to 
strike.  She  sent  Miss  Perini,  who  was  present,  into  the  garden, 
and,  glancing  about  furtively,  said  to  the  Widow: 

"  It's  not  her  fault,  but  mine— only  mine.  I  meant  to  punish 
him  when  I  told  the  child  to  do  so,  but  I  did  not  intend  this," 

Frau  Dournay  begged  her  to  place  complete  confidence  in  her, 
and  explam  herself  fully ;  but  Frau  Ceres  burst  into  a  laugh, 
which  sounded  as  if  it  came  from  another  person. 

"No!  no!   I  sha'n't  tell  it  again,  and  surely  not  to  you." 

The  dread  which  had  overcome  the  Widow  at  her  first  meeting 
with  Frau  Ceres,  now  revived  again ;  she  fancied  she  now  recog- 
nized the  complaint  of  the  black-eyed  woman,  who  was  lazy,  or 
of  a  ii^ard-like  restlessness  by  fits  and  starts ;  she  must  be  bur- 
dened with  a  thought  which  she  could  not  entirely  reveal,  nor 
yet  entirely  conceal. 

As  one  continually  repeats  the  same  fairy-tale  to  a  child,  she 
ofl;en  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  Frau  Ceres  to  teU  her  of  the 
only  thing  which  seemed  to  interest  her— court-festivities.  She 
might  relate  the  same  occurrences  to  her  repeatedly,  Frau  Ceres 
iilways  enjoyed  them  anew.  But  the  Mother  laid  great  stress  on 
the  fact  that  every  hour  of  a  princess's  life  had  its  allotted  duty, 
and  that  every  station  in  hfe  demanded  its  peculiar  restraining 
dignity;  she  spoke  impressively,  and  often  recurred  to  the 
thought,  that  a  woman  who  was  born  in  a  republic,  as  Frau 
Ceres  was,  could  have  no  idea  of  all  these  things;  that  the  sen- 
sation  which  they  produced  in  her,  was  most  likely  what  ours 
would  be  if  we  were  suddenly  carried  into  another  century. 

"I  understand  perfectly  whatever  you  and  your  son  say," 
remarked  Frau  Ceres.  "All  the  others,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Major,  I  listen  to,  to  be  sure,  but  I  don't  know  where  I  am. 
Would  you  believe  it,  I  was  afraid  of  you  at  first." 

"  Of  me  ?    No  one  was  ever  afraid  of  me !" 

"I  shall  tell  you  some  other  time.  Ah  I  I'm  suffering,  I 
always  suffer." 

The  Mother  did  not  succeed  in  rousing  Frau  Ceres  from  her 
mode  of  life,  which  consisted  only  of  sleeping  and  waking. 

Sonnenkarap  always  treated  tlie  Mother  with  extreme  rever- 
ence; it  seemed  as  ifhe  made  her  an  object  on  which  to  practise 
a  noble,  reserved  demeanor.  Once,  he  remarked  very  modestly 
that  he  had  observed  the  law,  and  had  never  asked  what  his 
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wife  spoke  or  desired  ;  he  only  begged  for  permission  to  ask  one 
question  :   "  Had  Frau  Ceres  never  spoken  of  Manna  ?" 
"Of  course;  but  only  very  briefly." 
"  And  may  I  not  know  what  she  said  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  it  myself,  it  remained  obscure.  But  I  beg  of 
you,  do  not  tempt  me  to  disloyalty  and  breacli  of  confidence." 

"Breach  of  confidence ?"  exclaimed  Sonnenkamp,  and  his 
lip  trembled. 

"Ahl  it  was  not  the  proper  word.  Your  wife  confided  nothing 
to  me ;  but  I  believe — I  beg  you  not  to  misunderstand  me — 
1  imagine  that  she  has  a  secret  fear  of  Miss  Perini,  or  she  is 
vexed  or  angry  at  her.  Far  be  it  froni  me  to  attempt  to  injure 
Miss  Perini ;  I  almost  regret  having  said  what  I  did." 

"  Give  yourself  no  trouble  on  that  point ;  my  wife  would  gladly 
dismiss  Miss  Perini  from  the  house  ten  times  in  the  course  of  a 
single  day,  and  would  gladly  recall  her  again  as  often.  I  know 
no  one,  not  even  excepting  yourself,  who  is  as  necessary  or  as 
useful  to  her  as  Miss  Perini." 

Frau  Doumay  longed  to  leave  the  house,  but  her  relations  to 
the  family  had  become  such,  that  she  could  not  find  a  suitable 
reason  for  her  departure.  She  had  no  desire  to  be  made  the 
depositary  of  secrets,  or  to  solve  riddles,  and  still  her  mind  was 
incessantly  occupied  with  the  daughter  of  the  house.  A  child, 
a  grown-up  girl,  who  leaves  such  a  house—perhaps  such  a  girl 
would  be  an  object  for  her  labors:  in  what  way,  she  could  not 
tell ;  but  it  never  left  her  thoughts.  She  meant  to  ask  the  Major 
about  her,  Clodwig,  Bella ;  yes  she  would  even  offer  her  services 
to  Prancken  himself;  but  Prancken  i..id  not  appeared  for  several 
weeks.  She  once  made  Joseph  show  her  Manna's  rooms,  and 
there  she  felt  as  if  she  heard  the  sweet,  child  calling  to  her;  it 
seemed  to  be  her  duty  to  give  her  help  and  support. 

She  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lady  Superior,  saying  that  she  should 
rail  on  her  within  a  few  days. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
FRAU  PETE  A. 

WHEN  Sonnenkamp  was  alone  in  the  garden,  in  the  hot- 
houses, in  his  study,  or  in  the  seed-room,  there  was 
alwavs  a  triumphant  self-satisfied  smile  upon  his  features ;  indeed 
he  often  spoke  out  loud,  for  he  enjoyed  the  triitmph,  of  using, 
according  to  his  own  pleasure,  persons  and  relations,  which  came 
into  his  hands.  He  governed,  he  bent  and  directed  them,  as 
he  did  the  fruit-trees  of  hU  garden. 

Frau  Ceres'  defiance  and  inertness  had  at  fiist  served  to  lend 
to  the  house  and  whole  establishment  a  cerl 
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pect ;  lor  aristocracy  appears,  at  first  sight,  in  the  form  of  self- 
sufficiency;  the  aristocrat  needs  no  other  human  being,  he  has 
everything  in  himself  Wliatever  comes  to  him  is  accepted 
graciously,  but  must  never  assert  its  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
necessity.  But  the  aristocratic  aspect  had  soon  become  one  of 
mystery  which  challenged  curiosity  and  scandal. 

Sonnenkamp  had  anticipated  it,  but  he  had  not  expected  this 
disposition  to  endure  so  long.  The  shyness  and  reserve  with 
which  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  refused  to  be 
dmivn  into  anything  which  looked  like  familiar  acquaintance, 
wounded  his  pride  sorely.  It  would  be  difficult  ever  to  overcome 
their  exclusiveness ;  indeed  he  must  take  care  not  to  recognize 
it;  he  must  be  obliging  to  the  most  distant;  he  must  not  allow 
them  to  notice  that  he  is  aware  of  their  unwilUngness  to  make 
his  acquaintance. 

His  acquaintance  with  Otto  von  Prancken  was  the  result  o( 
their  meeting  in  a  stable;  it  had  progressed  finely,  and  prom- 
ised to  procure  him,  in  the  future,  a  firm  hold  upon  the  old 
families.  But  for  all  that,  Sonnenkamp's  house,  park,  and  gar- 
den were  as  yet,  on  the  whole,  like  tub-plants — foreign  and  not 
of  the  land.  But  through  Erich  and  his  family  he  took  a  posi- 
tion in  the  country,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course. 

Erich  had  brought  about  that  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Clodwig  and  Bella,  which  Prancken  had  not  been  able  to  ac- 
complish. The  Professor's  widow  was  to  do  the  rest ;  she  must 
make  and  receive  calls  on  her  own  account;  her  friends  would 
naturally  become  the  guests  of  the  house. 

With  much  circumspef  .ion,  Sonnenkamp  told  the  Mother 
how  bad  it  was  that  his  wife  was  not  by  nature  fitted  to  call  upon 
the  good  families  of  the  district,  and  to  cultivate  a  neighborly 
feeling.  The  Mother,  on  her  part,  desired  to  obtain  an  insight 
into  the  life  of  this  country-side,  and  to  thank  the  people  who 
had  shown  so  much  kindness  to  her  son.  First,  she  desired  to 
call  at  the  Doctor's  house.  Sonnenkamp  said  that  she  ought 
to  call  upon  the  Justice's  family  too.  He  placed  his  whole 
house  at  her  disposal,  in  case  she  should  want  to   issue  invi- 

It  was  a  fine  Sunday  in  early  Autumn,  when  they  prepared  to 
call  upon  their  neighbors. 

Frau  Ceres  had  promised  to  be  of  the  party;  but  when  the 
time  for  starting  had  come,  she  declared  that  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  go,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Widow  noticed  a 


. . :  evidently,  she  had  yielded 
only  to  escape  pctsuasion ;  now,  unexpectedly,  she  asserted  her 
own  will,  nnd  did  not  even  feign  sickness. 

Miss  Perini  stayed  at  home  too. 

Thpy  drove  first  to  Herr  von  Endlich's,  although  they  had 
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means  of  knowing  that  the  family  were  travelling.  They  wished 
*%"ontn\Sp  ritined  to  th.  Villa  and  let  Roland  E.jh 
^:,d  the  Mother  drive  to  the  village;  he  called  ^f"  /hem  that 
a-,ey  must  be  careful,  and  not  taste  all  the  wine  that  ^ould  be 
"  Now,  w™n  the  Mother  was  riding  along  with  Erich  and  Ro- 
land, the  thought  occurred  to  her  that  she  was  not  making  these 
calls  for  herself,  but  she  was  unpretending,  and  was  wiUmg  to 
serve  her  hospitable  friend.  ,  t      .i,    , 

On  the  road,  Roland  made  the  carriage  stop,  for  they 
met  the  Krischer.  Roland  presented  him  to  Frau  Dournay. 
She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  said  that  she  would  call  on  him  soon 

The  Krischer's  face  brightened,  and  pomtrag  to  Roland,  he 

^"- Yes,  yes;   if  I  had  to  cut  out  a  grandmother  for  him,  I'd 

make  her  just  like  you." 

They  laughed,  and  drove  on.  -      -        ■     ,1,^ 

When  they  came  to  the  town,  the  bells  were  ringing  m  the 

steeple  of  the  new  Protestant  church,  which  looked  down  cheer- 

"^s^s^Lt£,..  hi.  «,s,.«,.ap,o.e.,»,  church 

during  the  service  i  and  though  the  Mother  «'f  <1  1>"  "' ''' 
make  it  to-day,  but  to  accompany  her  son  into  the  town  tor 
awhile,  he  insisted  on  going  with  her,  ,i^„nid 

And  so  they  entered  the  church,  .  plain  structure  and  devoid 
of  ornament,  just  as  the  congregation  had  concluded  a  hy  mn 
The  Mother  wl.  sorry  to  hear  a  sermon  severe  m  sentiment  and 
oveistrained  in  delivery,  and  she  deeply  regretted  havmg  com- 
plied with  Roland's  wishes.  l-    i...  .a  ^.  ,1,-v 

"  When  you're  old  enough,"  said  she,  taking  his  hand  as  they 
passed  out  and  caught  a  refreshing  view  of  the  beautiful  l.nd- 
Erpe>?^illm.key«ac<iuainted  with  a, rijer  from  your  nr^ve 
land,  from  whom  you  can  gam  other  and  higher  views  of  truth. 

"  bo  you  mean  Benjamin  Franklm  f    1  know  him. 

"  No  ■  I  mean  a  preacher  who  died  but  a  few  years  ago.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  highest  inspirations.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
know  him  personally.  He  has  eaten  at  our  table,  and  I  have 
shaken  him  by  the  hand.  He  and  my  husband  contracted  a 
enppdv  and  warm  friendship."  ,  _  .  , 

■^Vou  must  meanTheoiore  Parker?"  interrupted  Ervch 

"  Certainly;  and  I  always  feel  it  an  honor  that  such  a  man 
should  have  lived  with  us."  Roland   turn- 

"  Why  haven't  you  ever  spoken  of  him?  said  Kolana,  turn 
ing  to  Erich. 
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"  Because  I  wanted  to  avoid  all  interference  with  the  religioui 
creed  in  whicli  you  were  born." 

Erich  said  this  without  any  tone  of  reproach  toward  his 
moiher  ;  but  on  hearing  him,  she  started,  and  repeated  that 
Roland  should  not  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  man  until  he 
was  older  and  his  judgment  more  matured.  It  happened,  how- 
evei-,  that  whenever  anything  was  shown  or  mentioned  to  the 
boy  which  for  the  present  was  withheld  from  biiji,  he,  accus- 
tomed as  he  was  to  be  denied  nothing,  took  care  persistently  to 
urge  the  point ;  and  if  still  rebuffed,  he  would  privately  look  into 
the  matter  for  himself. 

As  they  came  out  of  church,  Erich  and  Roland  were  greeted 
by  many  people.  Erich  introduced  his  mother  to  the  School- 
director  and  the  Forester,  as  well  as  to  the  wife  and  sister-in-law 
of  the  lattf  r,  and  they  accompanied  their  friends  into  the  village. 
The  procession  was  a  pleasant  one  as  they  thus  walked  along 
the  highway  mth  new  companions;  and  there  is  nothing,  per- 
haps, to  be  compared  with  that  self-satisfied  frame  of  mind  in 
which  a  crowd  of  persons  of  various  dispositions  are  wont  to 
return  from  church. 

"  Wasn't  the  Doctor's  wife  at  church  ?"  asked  the  Mother. 

They  said  that  she  never  came  to  church  on  Sunday  morning; 
she  stayed  at  home  to  help  the  country- people,  who,  on  Sundays 
in  particular,  came  very  early  to  get  advice  about  any  complaini 
they  might  have.  She  often  prescribed  soothing  domestic  rem. 
edies,  and  left  her  post  only  on  the  Doctor's  return.  And  now, 
too,  Erich  for  the  first  time  heard  thar  her  name  was  Petra. 
She  held  a  position  in  some  degree  resembling  that  of  Saint 
Peter,  for  she  made  it  her  duty  to  examine  the  people  before 
they  could  be  admitted  into  the  heaven  of  health. 

The  three  now  entered  the  Doctor's  house.  The  iloor  and 
staircase  fairly  shone  with  home-like  cleanliness,  and  the  walls 
were  covered  with  well-executed  pictures,  no  one  of  which 
seemed  to  have  got  there  by  accident;  while  upon  the  tables 
stood  pots  with  green  climbing-plants,  sending  their  creeping 
tendrils  in  every  direction.  In  the  sitting-room  a  sewing-table 
stood  beside  the  window,  before  which  stood  a  mirror,  so  placed 
as  (o  reflect  the  scene  without.  Everything  was  in  Sunday  trim, 
and  upon  the  table  itself  stood  a  full-blown  camelia. 

"  Yes,  Nanny,"  said  a  voice  in  the  next  room — it  was  that  of 
the  Doctor's  wife — "yes,  you're  forever  talking  about  religion 
and  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  and  yet  you  seem  so  impa- 
tient and  despondent,  and  are  a  very  hard  patient  to  manage. 
My  husband  can  give  medicine,  but  love  ana  patience  you  must 
find  yourself.  And  you,  Anna,  you  overfeed  your  child,  and 
then  always  have  to  come  for  help ;   sense  can't  be  bought  at 
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9. 
For,  Maud,  so  tender  and  true, 
As  Ion"  aa  ray  liie  endures 
I  feel  I  shall  owe  yon.  a  debt, 
That  I  never  can  hope  to  pay ; 
And  if  eyer  I  shoula  fbi^t 
That  I  owe  this  debt  to  yon 
And  for  your  sweet  sake  to  yours ; 

0  fben,  what  then  shall  I  say  ? — 
If  ever  I  gliould  foi^t, 

May  God  mate  me  more  wrekhod 
Than  ever  I  have  been  yet  I 

10. 
So  now  I  have  sworn  to  bury 
All  this  dead  body  of  hate, 

1  feel  so  tree  and  so  clear 

By  the  loss  of  that  dead  weight, 

That  I  should  grow  light-headed,  I  fear. 

Fantastically  movry ; 

But  that  her  brotlier  comes,  lilte  a  blight 

On  my  fresh  hope,  to  the  Hall  to-night. 


1. 

Stuangb,  that  I  felt  so  gay, 
Strange,  that  I  tried  to-day 
To  beguile  her  melancholy ; 
The  Sutfan,  as  we  name  him, — 
She  did  not  wish  to  blame  bim — 
But  he  vext  her  and  perplext  her 
With  his  worldly  talk  and  foCy  : 
Was  it  genfle  to  reprove  her 
For  stealing  out  of  view 
From  a  litUe  lazy  lover 
Who  but  claims  her  as  his  due  ? 
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The  Mother  took  her  leave,  and  Frau  Petra  did  not  try  to  de- 
tain her,  saying  frankly  that  she  had  to  speak  with  several 
persons  who  were  about  going  home. 

Refreshed  and  cheered,  the  guests  left  the  house. 

They  were  detained  a  long  time  at  the  Justice's,  for  his  wife 
and  daughter  had  their  toilet  to  make,  and  when  they  at  last 
made  their  appearance,  they  were  profuse  in  their  apologies  for 
the  delay,  declaring  they  had  hurried  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
they  regretted  the  disordered  appearance  of  everything,  though 
both    their    dress    and    the    room   itself  were   the   picture   of 


A  messenger  was  sent  for  the  Justice,  who  was  just  then  enjoy- 
ing his  Sunday  schoppen ;  and  when  Frau  Dournay  was  at  last 
seated  in  the  sofci-corner  where  one  could  hardly  sit  comforta- 
bly tor  the  pdes  of  embroidered  cushions,  an  agreeable 
conversation  ensued,  for  very  fortunately  the  Justice's"  wife  had 
mentioned  the  name  of  her  father,  with  whom  Erich's  mother 
was  acquainted,  and  the  first  awkwardness  on  meeting,  grad- 
ually gave  place  to  a  genial,  mutual  understanding.  Frau 
Dournay  succeeded  in  engaging  Lina  in  conversation,  and  drew 
from  her  a  description  of  the  life  in  the  convent ;  and  she  felt 
very  glad  that  the  latter  regarded  everything  in  so  pleasing  a 
light.  Thus  encouraged,  Lina  grew  more  and  more  communi- 
cative, and  talked  so  much  that  her  mother  looked  at  her  la 
surprise. 

The  Justice  now  made  his  appearance.  He  had  evidently 
hurried  down  his  schoppen,  for  of  course  he  could  not  leave  a 
drop  behind.  He  gave  the  Professor's  widow  a  warmer  and 
more  protracted  grasp  of  the  hand  than  was  really  necessary ; 
and  good-humoredly — any  humorous  expression  on  the  little 
man's  grave  face  had  such  an  odd  look— assured  her  of  his  of- 
ficial protection.  He  then  informed  Erich  and  Roland  that 
the  Pole  had  escaped  from  the  House  of  Correction,  and  that 
reward  had  been  offered  for  his  apprehension,  but  that  the 
would  be  glad  if  he  were  not  retaken. 

The  wife  and  daughter  of  the  host  brought  their  hats,  and, 
not  perhaps  without  an  eye  to  enjoying  tlie  scenery,  accom- 
panied their  worthy  guest  by  a  circuitous  path  along  the  Rhine 
to  the  School-director's  house.  Erich  walked  with  the  Justice 
who  had  Roland's  arm,  and  Lina  accompanied  Frau  Dournay! 

Lina  voluntarily  began  to  speak  of  Manna,  and  to  tell  how 
from  being  so  meny  she  had  become  so  sad.  Slie  had  been 
so  devoted  to  her  father  that  no  one  would  suppose  she  could 
leave  him  for  a  day ;  and  Lina  now  asked  Erich's  mother  to  take 
measures  to  secure  her  return. 

The  Mother  carefully  avoided  making  any  inquiries,  but  it 
seemed  to  her  so  strange  that  this  visit  which  she  had  made 
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from  mere  politeness,  should  have  given  rise  to  a  new  duty. 
Could  .he  have  suspected  that  Sonnentanp  wa.  only  f''S^" 
to  subserve  his  own  purposes,  she  would  have  been  still  more 

pd  at  the  various  turns  a  trifling  event  will  take. 
™Th"  families  of  Ore  School-director  •J'',!';"''"  ""'  "2 
at  home,  and  as  the  party  were  dr.vtog  back,  the  Doctor  .w,le 
stood  at  her  door  as  they  passed  and  called  out  for  them  to 

"  They  did  so,  when  the  Doctor',  wife  e.me  up  and  said  that 
she  had  forgotten  to  tell  Fran  Dournay  to  be  sure  to  visit  t  rfiu- 
Sin  Milch  fnd  the  Major  to-day.  The  latter  was  a  ve,y  g<»d- 
natnred  man  but  sensitive  upon  points  of  etiquette,  and  never 
forgave  an,  lack  of  attention  toward  Fr.ulein  Milch  i  "J"°.  *•' 
lady,  save  in  some  particulars,  was  a  very  excellent  and  worthy 

"""n^ahappy  mood,  they  returned  to  the  Villa. 

The  first  person  they  met  in  the  courtyard  was  the  Major 
he  looked  ralher  out  of  sorts,  but  his  "k*  '■"  'ff £f,"„§ 
whea  the  Widow  informed  tan,  of  her  intention  to  pa,  him  ana 
Frlulein  Milch  a  noonday  visit  and  indeed,  ••t«  •  ™P  f 
coffee  with  them,  for  unfortunately,  she  could  not  drink  wine  at 
that  hour  of  the  day,  as  was  the  custom  here. 

The  Major  bo.ved  :  he  contrived  soon  to  withdraw  and  send 
one  of  the TLtellan's  children  to  FrJulein  Milch  with  the  joyful 

'"■aEh's  mother  wa,  in  high  good  spirits,  and  Erich  expressed 
hi.  delight  that  she,  too,  should  feel  »metl,ing  of  the  mtox- 
fciion  of  enthusiasii  with  which  ever,  one  i,  inspired  b,  life 
and  nature  on  the  Rhine.  ,     „      ■  .  t.   i      j  . 

"  fhave  been  looki^ng  into  the  encydopodij^^  "0/°'^"?,;° 
FrirTi'^i  mother,  in  a  low  tone,  as  he  came  to  the  taoie.  i  nis 
U  Theodore   Parker's  birthday:    it's   the  twenty-fourth  of  Au- 

^The  Mother  whispered  to  him  not  to  speak  of  it  to  any  one 

CHa^PTER   Xlli. 
SOUR  CREAM  TURNS  SWEliT  AGAIN. 

manv  excellent  people  she  had  seen  to-day,  and  how,  though 
Kver  and  mountains  were  such  a  refresh  ng  s.ght,  a  glance 
into  r  many  noble,  sterling  homes  was  stiU  more  pleasant. 
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She  added,  that  though  it  was  true  that  she  knew  httle  of  for- 
eign lands,  she  was  sure  no  country  surpassed  Germany  in  real 
depth  of  feeling  and  wide  diffusion  of  culture.  Towns  and  vil- 
lages which  seemed  but  a  name  to  the  traveller  as  he  hastens 
past,  contaia  within  them  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  Co 
adorn  humanity. 

"No  better  sermon  has  been  preached  to-day  within  the 
sound  of  the  church-bell,"  said  the  Major  to  Erich.  He  then 
rose.  "  Here's  to  the  health  of  Erich's  mother — all  join  me  in 
the  toast — long  life  to  her ;  for,  in  living,  she  makes  others 
see  life  as  beautiful  and  true ;  and  the  Creator  will  bless  her  for 
it.     Comrades,  I  mean  my — my — long  life  to  Frau  Dournay!" 

Never  before  had  the  Major  offered  such  a  long  toast,  and 
never  had  he  been  happier  than  to-day.  Soon  after  the  repast, 
he  returned  home,  repeating  his  toast  over  and  over  to  himself, 
as  he  went,  for  he  was  ambitious  to  be  able  to  repeat  to  FrSulein 
Milch  his  fine  speech,  word  for  word.  World-wide  renown  was 
nothing  without  her  praise ;  for  her  opinion  was  certainly  the 
most  to  be  valued. 

When  he  reached  home,  and  Frilulein  Milch  complained  to 
him  that  her  sweet  cream  had  soured,  and  that  there  was  no 
fresh  to  be  got  anywhere  in  the  village,  he  kept  motioning  to 
her  not  to  speak  and  thus  drive  his  toast  out  of  his  mind.  He 
then  stood  up  boldly  before  her  ;  "  This  is  the  speech  1  made 
at  the  table  to-day,"  said  he,  commencing  his  recitation. 
While  he  was  delivering  the  grand  speech,  Laaili  gazed  at  her 
master,  and  as  the  Major  concluded,  barked  her  appreciation. 
The  Major  most  assuredly  did  not  mean  to  lie,  but  the  ha- 
rangue was  certainly  finer,  or  at  least  longer,  as  he  delivered  it 
before  Frautein  Milch,  than  in  its  original  form. 

"I'm  so  glad,"  said  she,  as  he  finished,  "that  there  were 
some  good  people  present  to  hear  you."  For  FrSulein  Milch 
was  not  on  good  terms  with  Herr  and  Frau  Sonnenkamp,  and 
with  Miss  Perini,  least  of  all. 

"Why  haven't  you  got  out  our  beautiful  white  tablecloth j"' 
asked  the  Major,  looking  at  the  neatly-spread  (able  in  the 
garden. 

"  Because  white  is  so  dazzling  in  sunlight." 

"True:  that's  all  right !  Sha'n't  I  fasten  up  Laadi ?  She's 
so  importunate." 

"No:  leave  the  dog  loose." 

The  Major  seemed  quite  depressed  that  he  could  not  do 
something,  too,  toward  giving  a  worthy  reception  to  the  guests. 

After  awhile  he  returned  in  triumph :  he  had  done  a  deed 
which,  to  him,  was  a  great  sacrifice ;  he  had  begged  the  super- 
intendent's cook  for  a  dish  of  fresh  cream.  He  seldom  borrowed 
or  lent,  but  to-day  he  must  make  an  exception. 
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He  succeeded  m  getting  it  on  the  table  unperceived  by  Fyau- 
lein  MUch.  He  clapped  his  hand  over  h.s  mouth  that  he  might 
not  lauah  out  loud  at  her  look  of  surprise,  on  suddenly  finding 
sweet  cream  on  the  table.  He  did  still  more.  He  went  mto 
the  sitting-room  and  brought  his  huge,  leather-covered,  cush- 
ioned armchair  out  into  the  garden  There  it  was  that  Frau 
Dournay  was  to  be  iristalled;  but  Fritulein  Milch  came  and 
showed  him,  to  his  dismay,  that  its  appearance  would  not  stand 
the  test  of  broad  daylight;  so  the  two  were  forced  to  take  it  in 

^^'sha'n't  we  go  and  meet  them?"  said  the  Major,  who  had 
drawn  out  his  telescope  to  its  full  length.  "  Just  take  a  look. 
Wait !  V\\  arrange  it  difierently.  There !  1  think  I  see  some- 
thing down  the  road." 

Frtlulein   Milch  asked  him  to  stand  very  still;   and  here  the 
Major's  face  looked  as  if  he  were  about  to  weep.     "Its  hard 
said  he,  laying  his  hand  on  Frilulein  Mdch's  shoulder—    it  s 
hard— cruel— sad— very  sad— very  cruel  not  to  be  able  W  say  to 
Fr?.u  Dournay,  'Allow  me  to  present  to  you  my  wife." 

Fraulein  Milch  hastily  turned  away;  her  manner  had  sud- 
denly become  rather  stiff. 

"What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  IS  the  matter? 

The  dog  barked  as  if  to  say,  "  What  does  it  mean  ?  Why  do 
you  look  so  angry?"  ,,    ,     ,      ^.  ,„      .,    . 

"I'U  be  quiet  now;  I'll  be  quiet!  Hush,  Laadi!"  said  the 
Major,  in  a  pacifying  tone,  and  he  was  so  tired  that  he  was 
forced  to   sit   down ;    he   tried   to  light  his   long   pipe,  but   it 

He  stood  by  the  garden  hedge,  drumming  on  one  of  the  sap- 
lings with  his  fingers,  and  gaiing  so  vacantly  into  the  distance 
that  his  guests  stood  before  him  without  his  seeing  them  ap- 

'"riie' meeting  between  Erich's  mother  and  Fraulein  Milch 
was  bv  no  means  as  cordial  as  the  Major  had  hoped.  Both 
ladies 'had  a  suspicious  feeling;  and  evidently  surveyed  each 
other  closely.  But  the  Major  soon  indulged  in  a  secret  Uugh 
for  Fraulein  Milch  did  not  notice  that  the  sweet  cream  had  been 
substituted  for  the  sour,  but  poured  it  out  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 

''^"^She's  much  too  prudent  for  that,"  he  soon  said,  bringing 
his  fineer-stump  to  his  forehead.  "  She'll  not  call  the  at- 
.     6,  r_.._..  :(_    Oh,  she's  so  clever,  she's  past  finding 

,ave  liked  to  state  the  fact  to  the  Wido' 
Dut  ne  am  noi  i.iv=""  ^o  speak  at  all  to-day,  if  he  could  help  . 
Fraulein  Milch  alone  should  do  the  talking. 
They,  however,  did  not  seem  to  succeed  in  starting  any  real  a 
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>n,  except  when  the  Doctor's  wife  was  mentioned :  then 
Frilulein  Milch  took  occasion  to  express  her  respect  for  that 
noble  woman  whose  distinction  was  of  the  right  kind. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by '  distinction  of  the  right  kind?' " 

"  1  consider  it  to  consist  in  the  possession  of  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  every  one,  whoever  he  may  be." 

"  Just  so,  and  that  may  be  said  in  a  perhaps  greater  degree 
of  Frau  Dournay,"  interrupted  the  Major. 

He  fancied  he  saw  a  somewhat  sarcastic  expression  on  FrSu- 
lein  Milch's  countenance,  and  he  did  not  like  it. 

Erich's  mother  asked  her  hostess  if  she  were  a  native  of  the 
country.     She  curtly  replied  in  the  negative. 

The  Major  at  last  hit  on  an  expedient.  A  couple  of  strange 
horses  must  be  left  in  the  stable  alone  together ;  they  may  per- 
haps give  each  other  a  few  hard  knocks  but  they  will  finally 
come  to  terms.  He  began  to  tell  Roland  and  Erich  much  about 
the  i-ineyard,  which  would  yield  its  first  wine  that  season — the 
virgin  wine,  as  it  was  called ;  they  must  accompany  him 
thither. 

And  now  the  two  women  were  alone.  As  Erich's  mother  had 
heard  so  much  good  of  FrBulein  Milch,  she  at  first  intended  to 
pay  her  some  compliments,  but  she  found  that  that  was  not  the 
best  way;  so  by  skilfully  turning  the  conversation  she  spoke  of 
the  singular  change  which  had  taken  place  in  her  own  life,  and 
how  much  she  needed  assistance. 

This  was  her  cue  ;  for  where  it  was  a  question  of  aid  and  ad- 
vice, FrSulein  Milch  was  in  her  element.  She  stated  it  as  her 
firm  conviction  that  by  keeping  one's  self-respect  intact,  the 
mastery  of  life  is  secured.  Her  mode  of  expression  and  con- 
siderate manner  surprised  Erich's  mother.  She  had  expected 
to  find  a  petty,  narrow-minded,  loquacious  housewife,  and  here 
was  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent  mind,  which  could  only  have 
been  formed  by  calm,  mature,  and  great  reflection. 

"  You  are  more  than  you  seem,"  she  was  about  to  say,  but 
she  hastily  turned  the  sentence  and  again  remarked  how  pleased 
she  was  with  the  bountiful  life  here,  and  with  the  scenery  ;  for 
one  njet  not  only  secret  nooks,  full  of  refreshing  beauty,  but 
also  natures,  who  in  their  solitude  cultivate  a  fineness  of  under- 
standing and  loftiness  of  mind. 

Frilulein  Milch,  who,  cup  in  hand,  had  seated  herself  a  little 
aside  from  the  table,  now  drew  nearer  and  gave  a  penetrative 
analysis  of  the  characters  of  Herr  and  Frau  Sonnenkamp, 

She  made  no  allusion  to  Miss  Perini ;  she  merely  expressed 
her  regret  that  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  who  was  not  unkind  at  heart, 
had  no  systematized  plan  of  benevolence.  She  mentioned  this 
and  that  case  of  need — she  knew  the  i* 
person  for  miles  around. 
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"Thank  you,"  Frau  Dournay  at  last  said;  "thank  you  for 
having  reminded  me  of  the  task  which  I  had  quite  forgotten,  for 
that  is  the  real  cause  of  my  change  of  residence.  Suppose  I 
should  plan  a  scheme  of  charity  on  the  part  of  Hcrr  Sonnen- 
kamp,  would  you  lend  me  your  aid  ?" 

Frauleiii  Milch  promised  to  do  so ;  but  she  said  the  best  and 
most  proper  way  would  be  for  Frau  Dournay  to  enlist  the  inter- 
est of  the  daughter— this  would  at  once  remove  many  difficul- 
ties. The  girl,  who  had  a  serious  nature,  would  thus  be  restored 
to  her  proper  position,  and  Hcrr  Sonnenkamp's  boundless 
wealth  being  thus  intrusted  to  his  daughter,  would  rest  on  a 
secure  and  firm  foundation. 

The  Professor's  widow  fixed  her  beaming  eyes  upon  Frtlukm 
Milch.  Awhile  ago  the  Doctor's  wife  called  upon  her  to  bring 
Manna  away  from  the  convent  and  employ  her  in  labor  with 
and  for  others,  and  liow  this  woman  repeated  the  demand. 

Frau  Dournay  then  attentively  asked  stitl  further  particulars 
from  the  thrifty  and  sagacious  housekeeper  in  regard  to  the 
people  of  the  vicinity ;  but  Fraulein  Milch,  in  a  straightforward 
way,  declined  giving  any  opinion  in  reference  to  them.  She 
could  not  judge  of  them,  she  said ;  she  saw  them,  it  was  true, 
on  Sundays  and  other  holidays  going  up  the  mountain,  jesting 
and  singing,  with  their  heads  decorated  with  wreaths  ;  but  one 
not  in  the  midst  of  the  merry  scene,  and  who  merely  looked  on 
from  the  window  or  from  behind  tlie  garden  hedge,  could  form 
no  correct  judgment,  and  sometimes  the  entire  scene  of  commo- 
tion made  one  feel  as  when  one  stops  the  ears  and  watches 
dancing,  but  hears  no  music. 

Erich's  mother  again  touched  upon  Manna  and,  forgetful  of 
the  restraint  which,  with  evident  difficulty,  she  had  imposed 
upon  herself,  Frftulein  Milch  declared  that  Manna  must  have 
been  wounded  in  some  incomprehensible  manner,  for  it  was 
wholly  unnatural  for  her  suddenly  to  fall  from  pertncss  into  such 
a  state  of  humility. 

"  rll  mention  to  you  one  little  trait  in  her  character  and  then 
you'll  understand  her.  A  fly  was  sitting  on  her  hand  sucking 
her  blood;  she  allowed  it  to  suck  away  quietly  and  then  merely 
remarked,  '  The  nastyfly !  I  gave  it  adrinkand  never  disturbed 
it,  and  it  has  repaid  me  by  stinging  me.'  That  will  show  you 
the  nature  of  the  child  provided  she  has  not  been  spoiled  in  the 
convent.  I  can  speak  the  more  frankly  from  the  fact  that  the 
girl  has  an  avei-sion  to  me,  an  aversion  inspired  by  Miss  Perini." 
And  in  a  passionate  outburst  of  excitement  Frilulein  Milch 
now  gave  vent  lo~*er  indignation  against  Prancken. 

She  confessed  that  she  disliked  him  because  in  a  manner  ill 
becoming  youthful  superciliousness,  he  made  the  Major  the  butt 
of  his  witticisms,  for  he  was  very  pert  and  overbearing.     It  was 
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therefor;  the  more  remarkable  that  he  should  row  be  playing 
such  a  pious  rile,  which  he  assumed  even  before  bringing 
Manna  home;  there  must  be  some  secret  machination  under- 
lying the  matter,  a  scheme  they  could  not  fathom. 

And  thus  pleasantly  conversing,  the  two  women  learned  to 
know  each  other.  The  culture  of  the  Widow  was  of  an  easy  kind, 
and  hers  by  birth  ;  she  gave  much  without  seeming  to  do  so; 
that  of  FrSulein  Milch  was  of  a  heavy,  hard-earned  order,  every 
statement  she  made  betraying  the  labor  by  which  she  had 
gained  a  deep  and  independent  power  of  thought;  and  on  ob- 
serving the  ease  and  fluency  with  which  the  Widow  expressed 
herself,  Frflule in  Milch  mentally  nodded  assent.  "Ah  yes,  to 
be  sure,"  said  she  to  herself,  "this  lady  has  tasted  refinement 
from  a  bountifully  loaded  board,  but  I've  had  to  be  my  oivn  cook 
and  spread  my  own  table." 

From  a  distance,  the  Major  saw  the  two  women  shake  hands, 
and  he  bestowed  upon  Laadi  the  caressing  words  he  would  fain 
have  uttered  to  Frflulein  Milch. 

"You're  a  splendid  creature,  and  more  sensible  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  put  together:  you're  clear  as  daylight,  quiet 
and  solid.    What  are  you  looking  up  at  me  for,  Laadi  ?     1  don't 

He  returned  to  the  garden,  followed  by  Roland  and  Erich. 

" !  think,"  said  the  Widow  to  the  Major,  as  the  latter  accom- 
panied her  a  short  distance  on  her  way  home,  "  I  think  that  I 
have  now  made  the  acquaintance  of  not  only  the  two  best  but 
also  the  two  happiest  people  in  the  neighborhood." 

The  Major  stood  a  long  time  watching  the  retreating  forms, 
and  then  raising  his  eyes  heavenward  he  said : 

"  I  thank  Thee,  Thou  architect  of  all  worlds— Thou  knowesl 
what  1  would  say  by  that.     Heigh-ho  !" 
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CHAPTER   I. 

ON   GOETHE'S  BIRTHDAY. 

IT  seemed  as  if  from  curve  to  curve  the  strong-flowing  Rhini 
had  become  a  lake,  until,  passing  the  jutting  mountains,  it 
continued  its  course. 

In  the  same  manner  flowed  the  story  which  we  have  to  tell. 

Unswervingly,  Frau  Dournay  endeavored  to  gain  the  object 
which  appeared  to  her  a  necessity;  but  obstacles  presented  them- 
selves. First  came  an  exceedingly  kind  note  from  Clodwig,  in- 
viting Frau  Dournay  and  the  whole  family  of  Sonnenkamp  to 
celebrate  Goethe's  birthday  at  Wolfs garten. 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  but  again  Frau  Ceres  and  Miss 
Pcrini  remained  at  home. 

The  others  drove  to  Woifsgarten. 

Erich  did  not  express  in  words,  but  his  eyes  betrayed,  how  he 
felt  himself  protected  and  spiritually  upheld  in  entering  his 
friend's  house  beside  his  mother.  She  appeared  as  a  living 
witness  that  he  entered  with  a  pure  heart  and  open  brow. 
Nevertheless  he  could  not  think  of  meeting  Bella  without  a 
feeling  of  anxiety.  Soon  the  Aunt  and  Bella  met  the  visitors  in 
the  woods.  Bella  embraced  Erich's  mother,  and  again  thanked 
her  for  making  the  sacrifice  of  letting  her  have  dear  Claudine. 
To  Erich  she  gave  her  hand,  saying,  with  a  certain  stony  look : 

"  His  first  thought  to-day,  young  friend,  was  of  you." 

She   said  no   more ;    she  did  not   mention  her  husband  by 

It  began  to  rain  just  as  they  arrived  at  Woifsgarten,  and  the 
storm  continued  all  day;   so  they  were  compelled  to  remain  in- 

Clodwig  was  exceedingly  gay  and  happy.  It  was  a  day  of 
mirth  and  pleasure  such  as  csn  only  be  celebrated  by  natures 
unoppressed  by  care,  and  only  perhaps  on  the  Rhine. 

But  the  most  joyous  of  all  was  Roland.  He  was  the  uniting 
and  the  refreshing  element.  He  looked  in  every  one's  face  as 
if  to  say,  "  Why  don't  you  enjoy  yourself  as  I  do  V  He  went 
to  and  fro,  from  Frau  Dournay  to  Aunt  Claudine,  from  her  to 
Bella,  and  then  to  Clodwig,  as  if  he  would  Cell  them  all  that  he 
was  in  a  truly  happy  home-circle.  He  was  in  such  merry  spirits 
that  he  suddenly  exclaimed : 

"  Oh,  when  dear  sister  Manna  comes  home,  she'll  see  at  once 
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that  we've  got  Uncle  and  Aunt,  and  Grandfather  and  all,  just  as 
if  they'd  grown  on  trees." 

"Where's  Prancken?"  some  one  asked. 

The  reply  was  that  he  was  staying  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  with 
a  pious  farmer,  the  so-called  Convent-farmer ;  for  there  is 
nothing  In  our  day  that  Is  not  colored  and  characterized  by  the 

Prancken  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
convent,  as  the  farmer  had  obtained  a  lease  of  the  land  on  the 
Island,  which  he  cultivated. 

The  party  assembled  in  the  great  saloon,  three  doors  of  which 
led  to  the  covered  balcony,  which  was  adorned  with  flowers  and 
creeping  plants,  and  provided  with  comfortable  seats. 

While  the  company  was  sitting,  quietly  conversing,  Clodwig 
suddenly  raised  his  hand  as  if  commanding  silence.  All  under- 
stood him,  and  were  still.     He  had  drawn  out  his  watch,  and 

"  At  this  moment  Goethe  was  born.  I  beg,"  he  added,  with 
a  frie.idly  nod — "  1  beg  Frttulein  Dournay  and  Bella—" 

The  two  understood,  seated  themselves  at  the  piano,  and 
played,  as  a  duett,  Beethoven's  Overture  to  Egmont. 

Clodwig  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  listened  with  closed 
eyes.  Frau  Dournay  sat  beside  him.  Erich  and  Roland  were 
on  the  balcony.     Erich  held  Roland's  hands. 

When  the  music  ceased,  Clodwig  said  that  he  had  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  know  Goethe  personally,  and  he  then  related 
many  pleasing  remincscences. 

Frau  Dournay  regretted  that  it  had  not  been  her  privilege  to 
hear  the  voice  of  the  great  genius,  and  to  look  into  his  face ; 
and  yet  she— when  he  died — was  old  enough  to  know  what  he 
was,  although  she  was  not  able,  at  that  time,  to  compre- 
hend him  fully.  She  told  how,  just  as  they  were  sitting  down 
to  dinner,  in  her  parent's  house,  a  man  came  in  and  told  them 
that  the  news  of  Goethe's  death  had  just  been  received.  An 
elderly  lady  was  so  overcome,  that  she  could  not  sit  down  to 
dinner.  Then  for  the  first  time,  Frau  Dournay  continued,  she 
found  her  husband,  who  was  present,  inconsistent  in  his  opinions ; 
for  notwithstanding  all  his  veneration  for  Goethe,  he  had  as- 
serted :  that  the  master  had  effeminated  poetry  too  much,  by 
placing  woman  in  the  centre  of  the  turmoil  of  life ;  and  he  left 
men  in  the  belief,  that  poetry  and  its  comprehension  was  woman's 
peculiar  gift;  just  a.s  many  so-called  free-thinkers  look  upon 
religion  as  a  mere  woman's  affair. 

Clodwig  objected  to  this  conception  of  Goethe,  and  said  with 
emphasis  that  the  principal  difficulty  with  modern  life,  is  that  it 
deprecates  the  so-called  worship  of  Genius.  Worship  is  only 
possible,  indeed,  when  a  theophany— a  pure  manifestation  of  the 
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Infinite  is  assumed.  As  soon  as  Jiraitations  arc  imposed,  worship 
is  impossible. 

It  was  hardly  noticed  that  Bella,  Claudine,  and  Sonnenkamp, 
had  left  the  room  ;  Bella  had  asked  the  latter  to  give  her  some 
advice  about  the  new  arrangements  in  her  greenhouse. 

Thus  Clodwig  and  Frau  Uournay  were  left  alone  in  the  room ; 
whilst  Erich  and  Roland  remained  quietly  on  the  balcony,  and 
heard  Clodwig  add  that,  possibly,  in  the  future.  Religion  would 
no  longer  possess  any  distinct  cult,  but  that  all  the  processes 
of    life  would   be    imbued  with   the   true  sanctification  of  the 

Erich  and  Roland  listened  breathlessly,  as  Clodwig  and  Frau 
Dournay  told  each  other  of  the  philosophy  and  life  they  had 
gained  from  the  master  ;  and  how  that  undervalued  work  of 
Goethe,  "Conversations  with  Eckermann,"  whose  infinite  sug- 
gestiveness  was  discussed  in  all  lights,  renewed  for  them  the  life 
and  personal  intercourse  of  the  old  master. 

Clodwig  mentioned  that  the  youth  of  the  present  day  had  not 
the  old  veneration  for  the  master  ;  and  Frau  Dournay  added, 
that  her  husband— she  always  quoting  him — had  explained  that 
the  youth  of  the  day  feel  themselves,  before  anything  else, 
members  of  an  organic  community;  that  ttie  real  life  of  the 
citizen — that  active  working  for  the  living  state,  had  not  been 
appreciated  by  Goethe,  and  it  was  not  his  task. 

Again  the  two  returned,  as  in  an  alternating  song,  to  the  en- 
richment and  earnestness  of  life  they  had  gained  from  Goethe. 

Erich  and  Roland  sat  quiet  and  listened,  only  once  Erich  said 

"  See,  Roland,  that  is  glory,  that  is  honor ;  the  highest  thing 
possible  to  a  man  is  to  leave  after  him  such  an  influence,  that 
his  mind  still  continually  reanimates.  And  people  sitting  here 
in  after-years,  inspire  each  other  by  awakening  that  which  has 
been  evolved  by  one  who  is  done  with  life." 

Roland  looked  in  Erich's  great  glowing  eyes,  and  Erich  could 
have  caught  the  youth  up  in  his  arms  when  he  said : 

"  Now,  for  once,  I  am  in  the  presence  of  your  devotion. 
The  two  in  the  room  spoke  on,  and  now  Erich  heard  his  name 
mentioned,  for  his  mother  said:    "Erich  can  read  Goethe's 
poems  very  well." 
Erich  at  once  arose,  ready  to  do  it. 

Bella,  Claudine,  and  Sonnenkamp  were  again  called,  and 
Erich  read  to  them.  But  he  never  did  himself  as  little  credit  as 
to-day;  for  there  appeared  so  many  passages  which  louched 
upon  what  his  heart  and  Bella's  held  in  common.  Nevertheless, 
they  sat  down  to  dinner  cheerfully  as  if  from  an  hour  of  devo- 

ciodwig  could  not  cease  to  bless  the  good  Providence  which 
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had  appointed  the  son  of  one  of  the  friends  there  gathered,  tc 
stimulate  and  regulate  the  life  of  the  son  of  another. 

He  continually  dwelt  on  the  idea  that  an  all-controlling  spirit 
was  constantly  providing  and  preparing  one  man  to  weld  his 
energies  with  those  of  another. 

Quite  naturally,  he  went  on  to  say  that  Manna  ought  to  leave 
the  convent,  as  nobody  could  finish  her  education  as  well  and 
worthily  as  Frau  Dournay. 

Sonnenkamp  and  Frau  Doumay  looked  at  each  other  in  as- 
tonishment; here  one  openly  spoke  in  their  presence  what  they 
themselves  had  secretly  thought.  Sonnenkamp  humbly  thanked 
Clodnig  for  the  warm  interest  which  he  showed  in  his  family, 
and  declared  that  a  wish  of  Clodwig  was  for  him  a  command; 
he  hoped  that  Frau  Dournay  would  also  accept  it  as  such.  She 
promised  to  undertake  the  task  for  it  was  a  gratification  to  make 
herself  useful 

The  rain  kept  on  unceis  gl  They  again  assembled  in  the 
large  room,  and  nov  Bella  displayed  quite  unexpected  talents 
for  the  benefit  of  the  compin\  She  appeared,  wrapped  in  a  red 
velvet  cover,  which  she  diaped  about  her  like  a  Grecian  robe, 
and  imitated  a  celebrated  Ital  an  actress  to  the  life.  She  dis- 
appeared and  came  back  as  a  Pans  grisette :  then  she  again  dis- 
appeared and  came  back  as  a  Tyrolean  singer,  always  fi-esh, 
always  disguised  to  perfection. 

She  created  most  merriment  when,  in  quick  succession,  she 
imitated  three  beggar-women — a  Catholic,  a  Protestant,  and  a 
Jew.  And  with  the  same  success,  she  imitated  three  ways  of 
having  toothache,  such  as  a  Protestant,  a  Catholic,  and  a  Jew 
might  show  on  going  to  the  dentist  and  having  a  tooth  pulled 
out.  She  understo<Ml,  too,  how  to  imitate  her  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, without  burlesquing  or  characterizing  them,  but 
always  with  such  exquisite  grace  and  individuality,  that  one 
could  hardly  find  words  to  express  their  admiration. 

Clodwig  said  softly  to  Frau  Dournay,  "  You  may  feel  flattered 
that  she  plays  all  this  before  you,  for  she  would  hardly  do  it  be- 
fore any  one  with  whom  she  was  most  nearly  connected." 

Sonnenkamp  added  that  it  was  admirable,  and  a  great  luxury 
to  possess  such  talent  for  yourself  alone,  and  not  be  obliged  to 
exhibit  it  before  the  world. 

Erich  looked  on,  it  is  true,  with  admiration,  but  there  were 
in  his  heart  conflicting  sentiments.  What  a  rich  nature  Bella 
had !  It  must,  indeed,  have  been  hard  for  her  to  lock  within 
herself  her  manifold  powers,  and  to  move  in  the  narrow  circle 
of  duty.  Bella,  however,  had  to-day  forced  herself  to  display 
her  talents;  she  was  determined  to  sweep  away  ever)-  sentiment, 
every  reminiscence  that  existed  between  herself  and  Erich, 
Erich  seemed  to  sec  that,  but  he  was  silent.    Only  once  Bella  ad- 
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dressed  him,  saying  that  the  Russian  Prince,  who  had  gone  to 
Weidman  at  Mattenheim,  wrote  frequently,  and  always  re- 
membered him,  and  that  he  also  spoke  very  highlj  of  Roland's 
old  tutor,  Knopf. 

In  the  way  she  emphasised  the  word  "  tutor,"  she  seemed  to 
wish  again  to  erect  a  barrier  between  her  and  Erich. 

Toward  evening  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  sun  set  over  (he 
gloiving  mountains  with  that  inexpressible  magnificence  of  color 
which  can  only  be  produced  by  the  rays  beaming  through  the 
rainy  atmosphere.     The  party  broke  up,  and  all  relumed  home. 

The  whole  day  appeared  to  have  been  full  of  dream-pictures. 
Roland  continually  expressed  his  astonishment  at  ti.  many 
things  the  Countess  could  do.  Sonnenkamp  gave  his  hand  to 
Frau  Douinay  and  said : 

"  If  agreeable  to  you,  we  will  go  together  to  see  my  daughter 

Frau  Dournay  nodded  in  assent.  Sonnenkamp  was  exceed- 
ingly happy :  he  really  believed  in  the  noble  motives  of  Frau 
Dournay,  and  for  a  moment  he  feh  something  of  the  same 
nobleness  of  heart.  It  is  so  beautiful,  people  are  so  happy  who 
aim  at  truth,  that  it  well  repays  them,  at  least  in  self-satisfaction. 

Soon,  however,  the  consciousness  of  his  triumphing  power 
arose.  The  world  served  his  plans,  and  it  was  his  principal 
pleasure  to  play  with  men,  and  to  use  them  to  raise  himself  by. 
It  came  in  so  very  nicely,  that  Clodwig  and  Frau  Dournay 
made  his  secret  plan  their  own ;  they  now  had  to  be  grateful 
that  he  complied  with  their  wishes,  and  yet  tbey  had  to  serve 
him ;  his  principal  plan  should  be  carried  out  by  the  two,  and 
in  this  he  seemed  to  lind  illustrated  his  own  prerogative  to  be  a 
being  of  a  higher  order,  disposing  of  others  and  gracmg  them 
with  his  finendship. 

On  the  same  evening  Sonnenkamp  ordered  the  gardener  to 
fill  Manna's  room  next  day  with  her  favorite  flowers,  first  among 
which  was  the  mignonette. 

CHAPTER  II. 
AN  ISLAND   FltLD   IS   PLOUGHED. 

DEFERENCE,  respect,  and  cheerful  readiness  to  be  of  ser- 
vice, were  manifest  in  Sonnenkamp's  whole  manner,  as 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  Frau  Dournay  when  she  alighted  from 
the  carriage ;  as  he  led  her  to  the  steamboat,  protected  her  from 
draughts  of  air,  and  chose  for  her  the  best  jjoints  from  which 
to  s^  the  scenery;  and  as  he  anticipated  her  needs,  and  in- 
quired regarding  her  wishes.  ,  ,  j  r 
Frau  Dournay  found,  to  her  annoyance,  that  she  had  lorgot- 
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ten  a  book  which  she  had  intended  to  take  with  her.  She 
avoided  Soniienkamp's  questions  as  to  what  book  it  was  ■  for 
she  could  p^iiy  presuppose  that  the  writings  of  the  man  whom 

kamp  She  laughed  at  herself  at  the  thought  that  she  should 
have  become  so  absorbed  in  the  world  of  learning  as  to  even 
have  a  book  by  her  on  a  clear  sunny  day— and  that  too  in  an 
excursion  on  the  Rhine.  7        .        •"' 

fle^fons^''^  '""^^  ^'"^  ^^'^^^  "P  '°  '"^^  scenery  and  her  re- 
Sonneiikamp  seated  himself  near  her,  and  his  voice  was  in 
deed  moved  when  he  said  that  he  considered  his  children  very 
happv— yes  !  that  he  almost  envied  them— that  such  a  woman 
should  enter  into  the  intellectual  life  of  their  yotLth. 

Ihe  more  he  spoke  the  more  he  became  moved.  There  was 
a  lustre  m  his  eyes,  as  though  a  tear  had  escaped  into  them 
He  repeated  often  that  he  dare  not  speak  of  his  youth ;  that  s^^ 
Dairen  and  waste— no  kind  hand  of  woman  had  ever  smoothed 
h,s  brow.  A  deep  agitation  was  evident,  as  the  strong  man, 
half  hidmg  half  revealmg,  spoke  of  his  childhood.  At  last 
controlling  himself,  he  came  to  the  main  point.  Fran  Dournay 
'.jst  nrst  of  all  discover  what  had  caused  Manna  to  turn  from 


him      H    V.   "", ■"f^''^^  """^t  'i^'l  c=^"sed  Manna  to  turn  from 
him.     He  bowed,  however,  immediately,  as  he  added  ■ 

Perhaps  they  have  told  her  a  circumstance  which  1  hold  it 
M.^dtL  V,  ^^""^  "  contradict  Should  you  heai-  it,  my  dear 
^.fff  .1'"  ^^  ^"^^  .>'*'"'  "i^vance,  that  it  is  a  lie  carved 


of  the  meanest  enmity.-' 

Frau  Dournay  wished  to  know  what  this  circumstance  was  ■ 

but  he  said  that  he  could  not  name  it,  or  he  would  go  mad  her^ 

on  the  boat.    His  appearance,  which  had  smoothed  to  mildness, 

suddenly  became  wild  and  terrible.     Frau  Dournay  now  said 

youth ,  and  then  she  begged  that  Sonnenkamp  would  avoid  any 

I^X:-}^  ^°'"'^  '"^  daughter  into  a  relation  with  her. 

Children,"  she  said,  "  must  be  allowed  to  find  friendship  ; 

they  cannot   inherit  it.     One   miist  avoid  any  intrusion  upon 

them,  treating  them   gently  and  kindly,  and  waiting  till  they 

come  of  their  own  accord."  ' 

Sonnenkamp  found  this  so  judicious,  that  he  promised  not  to 

go  at  once  to  the  island.     He  would  stay  at  the  inn  on  the  other 

shore  till  Frau  Dournay  should  send  for  him 

Widw'^  T?''  ''l"'^  ^  ^**"   ^"^  '^''^^"  ^^  he;    for  in   the 

Widows   caution   he   saw   a   wise   policy;   and,   still   more,   it 

till  able  to  01 

-  —  ..lother  were  going  qown  tne 
took  place  upon  the  Convent- island. 
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pleased   him   thoroughly  to   be  still  able  to  outmanteuvre  all 

stratagems. 

While  Sonnenkamp  and  the  Mother  were  going  down  the 
Knine,  a  rare  occurrence  tnftL-  t^i^^^  ..^^^^  *u^  r-_ .  -  ■■      1 
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Throushout  the  year  ihere  was  no  horse  upon  the  island,  e„. 
ceptins  at  ploughing  season.  .,.„„,  tn  „ne  another  a 

Novf  the  wondering  pnpils  po.nted  °"'  '°  °!f  "  Smd 
.,i.,..™h  tn  which  a  horse  was  harnessed,  and  whicH  was  turatu 
ELctoard  3  forward  at  the  point  of  the  island.  The  ptough 
was  Buided  by  a  portly  peasant  in  a  Woe  blouse  and  w.th  a 
"a'y.'much-crLseJ  halVpon  his  head,  "e'h.ld™  stood  -^ 
L'kr°"TrylSfd?r£r„ti?.ndtohfd;SMan.. 

,  whither  she  consented.     Manna  nodded,  and  they  fol- 
o^S  tSgr'' el  wVSg  the  side  of  the  field    The  plougher 

".TuKd  tL'm  by  taking  «J  hi.  hat      "»■■•  "^p™;'ete„  . 

turned  the  plough  he  looked  toward  her  and  snnledi    tt  was 

"".■  That's  a  handsome  pcatant,"  said  one  of  the  girls. 

"  And  he  looks  so  stylish,"  ™t  "J',"""' .    ,  ,  .ui-j    ,.who 
"And  he  ha.  a  seal  ring  on  his  hand,"  cried  a  th.td. 

knows  whether  he's  not  a  nobleman  in  disguise  . 

™  Sthtag  -™Tin  it,  but  much  rather  it  was  the  noblest 
°TS'°°he°"nUrtS  window ;  she  saw  him  as  he  quietly  Sn- 
UbS  hi.  ."k  and  he  seemed  to  her,  purer,  nobler  and  „,. 

•"f''''i7Si'L\«,™'~sTbrr-ju«ri?:?Ck°eS 


UD  ■  she  took  hold  of  the  flower  to  DreaK  ii  on  -uu  "'■""■;•■■;"" 

There  is  Pnineken-there  he  i.  gmdmg  the  plough  Can  it  " 
that  he  ba.  cau.od  himself  to  be  announced?  Or  "  '-o™'™ 
Ma  come !  With  trembling  step.  >he  de.«nded  » the  recep- 
tion room  The  lady  Superior  presented  to  her  an  agreeaoie 
'■^r^XmTS,"^i"o::X  the  mother  of   your 
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THE  first  look  exchanged  between  Manna  and  the  Professor's 
widow  was  one  of  surprise ;  the  second,  one  of  calm  confi- 
dence :  each  had  preconceived  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  other 

Manna  remembered  Erich's  tall  form,  his  resemblance  to  St. 
Anthony,  and  now  she  saw  a  small  woman  of  blonde  complexion 
and  with  gray  hair.  The  Mother,  on  the  other  hand,  had  im. 
agjned  Roland's  sister  to  be  beautiful,  and  she  found  her  a  trim 
delicate  creature,  but  one  who,  at  first-sight,  by  no  means  con 
veyed  an  impression  of  beauty.  A  mole  on  her  left  cheek  and 
another  upon  her  upper  lip  were  especially  noticeable :  the  young 
girl  s  complexion  was  rather  dark,  and  her  deep  brown  eyes 
shone  with  a  warm  and  penetrating  lustre. 

_  Manna  made  a  formal  bow  to  the  Professor's  widow,  who,  ris- 
ing, gave  her  her  hand  with  motherly  cordiality,  saying  that 
it  was  a  pleasure,  during  this  visit  with  her  old  friend  the  lady 
Superior,  to  be  able  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  daughter  of 
those  who  had  shown  her  such  hospitality.  She  laid  special 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  she  had  the  pleasure  of  being  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Manna's  mother. 

"  Is  my  mother  well  ?"  inquired  Manna.     Her  tone  of  voice 

which  was  low,  was  pleasant  and  expressed  much  feeling  ' 

The  Professor's  widow  lold  her  how  her  mother  was ;  and  she 

was  able  to  add  that  the  Doctor  said  that  Frau  Ceres   had  never 

been  in  such  constant  good  spirits. 

"1  havea  request  to  make  of  you,"  she  continued  in  an  ani- 
mated tone.  "Since  I  have  had  thepleasureof  being  a  guest  in 
your  parents'  house,  I  have  strenuouslv  insisted  that  vour  broth- 
er's course  of  daily  instruction  should  not  suffer  the  leist  disturb- 
ance  or  interruption,  and  so  I  desire  that  \ou  too  m\  dcir  young 
lady,  should  continue  your  customar>  regulal  ons  I  hiie  the 
honor  to  sit  with  you  at  table,  and  after  dinnei  1  will  be  h-jppy 
If  you  can  devote  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  me 

"If  you  have  any  special  business  with  Minni,  said  the 
Superior,  "  I  will  leave  you  together 

"  I  have  certainly  no  special  business  with  her 
Manna  gave  the  Professor's  widow  her  hand  and  took  her 
leave.  She  did  not  know  how  it  had  all  happened  Why 
should  she  have  been  sent  for  when  there  was  h^rdlv  an\thing 
to  tell  her.  To  be  sent  hither  and  thither  b>  a  stian  'er  for  a 
stranger  the  lady  certainly  was— seemed  to  her  unworthy  treat- 
ment. But  as  she  walked  back,  during  the  entire  distance,  the 
stranger's  cordial,  gentle  countenance  kept  rising  before  her 
smiling  upon  her  as  if  saying,  "  You  are  a  strange  child  !" 
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Manna  returned  to  her  cell  in  a  thoa-htful  frame  of  mind : 
,h"ooked  ont  the  window  and  saw  Pr.ncken  enter  a  boa.  w.th 
Lis  hor,e.  and  now  he  «a,  landing  on  the  other  .,de. 

"Ah  Herr  von  Prancken!"  shouted  a  voice.  The  sound 
"?™cSii?etd™t'S~n;i;appea,ed behind  the 

'"M""na  longed  for  the  time  when  she  should  P"  '"J" j;' 
worltl  and  nS  longer  know  unrest  for  .he  «»  ™  fjW 
troubled  Here  was  Prancken.  And  there  was  the  tutor  s 
moSr  whi  did  it  all  mean  i  She  took  tip  her  prayer-book, 
?ut  i"l?te  e?  her  Sorts,  her  thought,  still  lingered  on  the 

'°The'' Professor's  widow,  meanwhile,  was  seated  beside  the 
Superior  while  the  titter  told  her  what  a  stiange  nature 
Manna's  was.  She  seemed  to  l""/'?"!: '"  „°''Sr'other 
docile,  pliant,  almost  without  any  will  of  her  ""•  '°=  «"' 
iierveil,  obstinate,  and  defiant.     Her  character,  too,  was  strong 

.    :. :..l.,  I...  .,  trifle  tn 


twrverse,  Obstinate, ana  oenam.  nt.  ^"".-- — ,  , 
^d  ttrave,  it  might  be  a  trifle  too  grave  for  a  girl  ot  sc...— .--, 
Se  often  suffered  her  feehngs  to  get  the  better  ot  her,  and  who 
S  hSr  am  did  not  ?  But  she  was  burdened  by  some  grief  which 
was  who!fv  inewliiable.  It  was  evident  that  this  was  caused  by 
her  deep  fediSg'^in  regard  to  ,h.  divisions  be».en  h»  p.™  • 
and  that  she  made  it,  as  t  were,  a  personal  matter,  bhe  in 
mled  particularly  of  Frau  Dourn.y  in  reference  to  the  partieu- 
Si"  chafaeteristics  of  die  parents,  but  her  friend  returned  only 
"^Bolh  m  appemance  as  well  as  bearing,  the  two  women  were 

"T'tatomrf  the  Professor's  widow  ~»  ,  P'^"™?'  ""g 
countenance  always  expressed  observant  animation .  her  nanus 


ntenance  always  expresseo  ooseiv.i„.  ..„....»...-..,  ..---- 
were  plump  and  full :  the  Superior  was  thm,  tall,  and  lank,  the 
expreSion  of  her  countenance  was  har*  and  grave,  J.  if  she 
had  just  issued  a  peremptoty  command  or  were  upon  the  pcun 
of  issuing  one ;  her  hands  were  long  and  wrinklet^.  1  he  lives 
rf£th  hid  bei  very  trying,  her  afflictions  ^^2™"  *«''"• 
fessor's  widow  a  really  smiling  contentment  The  Superior,  on 
tomher  hand,  seemed  to  be  constantly  arming  hersdf  for  a 
firm  and  inflexible  resistance  against  ■"»?!!!•»'»»„„„,,„„  „f 
The  first  meetrng  of  the  two  friends  »«"  °  f  P""";  S 
about  thirty  years,  had  been  a  singular  one.  The  Superior  did 
Shear  orVreShOrf  ■>-<  »  ""'  "«  Professor's  widow  «ldre.. 
"■"Mre^rsupposed  I  should  see  you  on  earth  again,"  she  had 
abrupt"  said,  and  when  her  friend  began  »  «™«  °M'™""; 
itons  the  Superior  replied  that  her  past  life  was  buned,  she 
M  destroyed' ever,  sJuvenir  that  might  recah  ,t.     She  lived 
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only  in  the  future,  the  only  time  upon  which  we  have  anv  right 
to  lix  our  thoughts.  *■ 

The  Superior  observed  that  this  strange  speech  perplexed  her 
old  friend,  and  then  remarked  with  tke  same  composure  that 
she  recognized  no  difference  between  her  relations  and  acquaint- 
ances of  past  days.  All  were  equally,  near  and  equally  distant ; 
and  no  one  unable  to  feel  thus  ought  to  devote  herself  to  the 
sacred  calling. 

The  Professor's  widow  felt  as  if  she  had  been  shown  the 
door ;  she,  however,  had  sufficient  self-possession  to  say : 

"  Yes,  you  always  had  an  austerity  of  character  which  used 
to  frighten  me,  but  which  now  excites  my  admiration." 

The  Superior  smiled;  but  as  if  vexed  to  have  allowed  this 
pohte  remark  to  excite  an  emotion  of  complacency,  she  added: 
•  I  beg,  dear  Ciara,  that  you  will  not  lead  me  into  vanity  :  I 
am  at  my  post,  I  am  on  vigilant  guard  until  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
calls  me  to  himself  I  did  not  use  to  know— I  must  say  this— 
that  we  were  hving  in  two  different  worlds:  in  mine  no  one 
must  rely  on  his  own  strength." 

The  Professor's  widow  thought  that  with  all  her  self-denial, 
the  Superior  spoke  of  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  sphere  she 
occupied,  with  that  pride  or  at  least  with  that  feeling  of  elation 
which  inspires  every  member  of  a  large  and  powerful  commu- 
nity. In  the  eyes  of  her  friend,  she  herself  was  but  a  detached 
isolated  atom  floating  about  no  one  knew  whither.  ' 

The  two,  however,  soon  found  a  topic  on  which  they  could 
sympathize— the  difficuh  task  of  rearing  the  young. 

The  Superior  was  possessed  of  great  experience,  while  her 
friend  could  only  fall  back  on  the  views  and  ideas  of  her 
deceased  husband;  and  now  that  she  was  a  learner  and 
listened  with  gratitude,  she  too  became  more  gentle,  for  the 
Superior  felt  that  she  had  indeed  behaved  with  too  much  aus- 
terity  toward  the  noble  woman;  and  as  in  such  a  state  of 
feeling  one  is  very  hkely  to  say  things  which  are  really 
intended  to  remain  unsaid,  so  it  was  in  this  case. 

The  Superior  remarked  that  at  first  Manna's  situation  in  the 
convent  had  been  a  trying  one;  indeed,  what  had  taken  place 
was  something  unparalleled.  The  entrance  of  the  young  girl 
seemed  to  excite  a  revolt  within  the  walls.  Two  other  Ameri. 
cans,  both  of  good  family,  were  also  here,  and  these  would  not 
sit  at  the  same  table  with  the  octoroon,  for  such  they  considered 
Manna.  They  toid  their  fellow-pupils  that  at  home  persons  of 
mixed  blood  were  alwaj-s  obliged  to  occupy  railroad  cars  specially 
assigned  them ;  and  that  even  in  church  they  were  seated  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  And  as  the  majority  of  the 
children  belonged  to  the  German  nobility,  they  at  last  united  in 
a  unanimous  protest  against  Manna's  presence;   though  of  this 
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Manna  knew  nothing.  Once,  when  she  was  asleep,  three  of 
the  scholars,  in  the  presence  of  a  nun,  carefully  examined  Man- 
na's nails,  but  found  no  dark  coloring  beneath  them  ;  and  this 
proving  both  parents  were  of  pure  blood,  Manna  was  endured 
on  sufferance,  and  by  her  quickness  of  comprehension,  and  her 
great  zeal,  she  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  blue  ribbon. 

A  remark  rose  to  the  lips  of  file  Professor's  widow,  but  she 
repressed  it ;  for  it  was  her  wish  to  preserve  a  peaceable  de- 
meanor, and  to  avoid  any  demonstrations  of  opposition.  Her 
lips  quivered ;  and  she  wanted  to  tell  her  friend  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  show  the  children,  by  word  and  deed,  that  God  made  no 
distinctions  of  color,  and  that  this  exclusiveness  was  barbarous 

The  Professor's  widow  repressed  the  words,  and  she  was  forced 
to  keep  back  much  besides;  for  the  Superior  now  informed  her 
that  when  the  blessing  was  asked  at  table,  she  must  have  the 
goodness  to  clasp  her  hands. 

Her  friend's  countenance  flushed  at  hearing  this. 
"My  husband,"  she  replied,  "is  now  in  the  eternal  world ; 
and  when  he  stands  before  the  judgment-seat,  the  Divine  Being 
I  know  will  say  to  him,  '  You  have  lived  according  to  the  con- 
victions of  your  soul ;  you  have  shown  yourself  faithful,  and  have 
done  only  what  you  honestly  might.'  We  had  no  prayer  pro- 
nounced at  our  table,  but,  before  we  sat  down,  a  moment's 
silence  was  preserved,  and  each  one  thought  over  what  it  meant 
to  renew  one's  existence  from  the  Source  of  all  life ;  and  our  re- 
past was  consecrated  by  good  and  pure  thoughts." 

"  Very  well,  very  well ;  I  did  not  mean  to  wound  you,"  said 
the  Superior.  "  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  you  had  lost  your  hus- 
band, to  whom  you  sacrificed  yourself  with  such  beautiful  and 
joyous  devotion." 

"I  was  happy  with  my  husband,"  returned  her  friend.  "Our 
love  was  ever  new.  But  we  constantly  hear  that  love  spoken  of 
which  exists  between  lovers,  and  between  husband  and  wife ;  but 
there  is  still  another  kind  of  love,  marvellously  new  and  deep, 
and  this  love  I  think  I  know.  Excuse  me  for  saying  that  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  love  has  its  first  real  beginning  when  one  pos- 

"  1  am  glad  that  you  are  thus  fortunate ;  but  tell  me,  honestly, 
have  not  you  yourself  found  that  at  least  nine  out  of  ten  wives 
are  unhappy  ?" 

Her  friend  was  silent,  and  the  Superior  continued  : 

"Your  silence  is  an  affirmative  answer;  and  now  observe  the 
difference— among  a  hundred  nuns  you  find  hardly  one  who  is 
unhappy." 

Her  friend  still  remained  silent ;  she  did  not  wish  to  discuss 
the  statement ;   she  was  a  guest,  and  was  not  here  to  mend  or 
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impi-Qvc  matters.     The  Superior,  however,  provoked  a  reply  by 

"Do  you  know  any  greater  misfortune  than  that  of  a  young 
girl  who  knows  herself,  and  is  known  by  others,  to  be  the  heiress 
of  millions?  Can  it  be  imagined  that  she  will  be  sought  in  mar- 
riage simply  for  her  own  sake  ?  Her  only  course  is  to  place  her- 
self and  her  wealth  in  the  keeping  of  the  Eternal.  I  tell  you 
this — 1  do  not  know  what  your  errand  may  be ;  though  you 
should  have  none  whatever,  you  may  proclaim  what  I  say.  We 
are  not  seeking  to  gain  over  Manna  and  the  large  fortune  which 
will  one  day  be  hers  :  we  insist  upon  her  return  to  the  world, 
and  that  she  shall  not  return  to  us  save  of  her  own  free  will. 
We  employ  neither  force  nor  intimidation  ;  but  then  it  is  our 
duty  to  protect  those,  wherever  they  may  be,  who  prefer  the  im- 
perishable to  the  perishable.  And  here  let  us  drop  the  subject : 
you  now  understand  the  whole  matter." 

The  Lady  Superior  took  her  leave. 

The  Professor's  widow  stroUed  alone  about  the  island ;  and 
it  seemed  to  her  a  hazardous  act,  and  one  of  unwarrantable  te- 
merity, to  seek  to  tear  away,  though  with  loving  violence,  this 
child,  who  was  living  here  in  peace,  and  who  was  desirous  of 
passing  het  life  among  these  surroundings. 

She  was  standing  on  the  shore;  and,  hardly  knowing  why, 
she  suffered  herself  to  be  taken  to  the  mainland,  where  she  ivas 
not  a  little  amazed  to  see,  seated  beneath  the  shady  linden-trees 
before  the  inn,  Herr  Sonnenkamp  and  Herr  von  Prancken, 
taking  their  wine. 

Prancken  was  so  singularly  dressed  that  she  thought  she  must 
be  mistaken.  She  was  about  to  turn  back;  but  they  called  her, 
and  she  went  to  join  them  in  the  garden. 

Sonnenkamp  was  in  excellent  spirits.  He  congratulated  him- 
self on  having  happened  on  his  friend  Prancken;  he  thought  it 
quite  a  fine  thing  for  the  Baron  to  turn  farmer  awhile ;  and  he 
faintly  intimated  that  he  too  had  once  been  something  of  the 

"We  have  no  secrets  from  our  friend."  Then  he  said: 
"  Well ;   does  Manna  wish  to  return  home  with  you  ?" 

The  Professor's  widow  replied  that  not  a  word  had,  as  yet, 
been  spoken  on  the  subject;  and  one  could  hai-dly  wish  it. 
Manna  should  be  allowed  to  stay  the  appointed  time;  and  all 
strenuous  interference  whatever  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Prancken  gave  a  peculiar  assent,  but  Sonnenkamp  was  vexed 
that  his  child  should  live  here  as  in  a  herd,  while  a  free  and 
happy  existence  was  prepared  for  her. 

The  noon-bcU  tolled  at  the  convent,  and  Frau  Dournay  said 
that  she  must  return.  Sonnenkamp  accompanied  her  to  the 
shore,  and  whispered  to  the  Mother: 
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"Don't  mind  Prancken.  We'll  give  my  child  freedom  in 
every  respect." 

Frau  Dournay  returned  to  the  island :  the  children  were  al- 
ready at  table  when  she  entered  the  dining-hall.  Before  she 
sat  down,  she  stood  by  her  chair  for  a  moment,  and  silently 
folded  her  hands-  When  they  had  dined  and  given  thanks, 
the   Superior   said  to   Manna,   "  Now  join  the  friend  of  your 

Frau  Dournay  went  with  Manna  to  the  little  shady  grove 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  island.  Cricket  went  with  them,  too, 
and  felt  herself  quite  at  home  with  the  Mother;  indeed,  she 
quietly  allowed  herself  to  be  seated  under  a  tree  with  a  book 
untilthey  called  for  her  again. 

"  But  you  mustn't  take  Manna  away,"  cried  the  child  alter 
them  from  her  little  bench.  Both  were  startled,  for  the  child, 
by  a  natural  impulse,  seemed  to  express  what  the  one  feared 
and  the  other  hoped. 

CHAPTER   IV. 
"YOU  MUST  EXPERIENCE   IT  IN  YOURSELF." 

BOTH  were  silent  for   some   time ;    at  last   the   Professor's 
widow  said :  . 

"  Vou  seem  to  me  called  to  the  higher  life  by  your  bitter  ex- 
perience and  your  knowledge  of  the  dissensions  among  man- 
kind, at  your  early  age." 

"I?     Why?"    asked   Manna,    trerablmg-      "What  do  you 

"  I  know,"  replied  the  Widow,  "  that  you  have  suffered  under 
that  dreadful  taint  which  specially  mars  your  great  and  beauti- 
ful country." 

"Mycountry?  I?     Speak  plainly." 

"It  would  grieve  me  to  touch  a  scar;  but  this  very  scans  a 
badge  of  honor  for  you,  and  you  yourself  are  innocent,  my 
child,  of  being  placed  amidst  this  conflict  of  life," 

"I?" 

"Yes!" 

"  How  ?     Tel!  me  everything.     What  do  you  know  ? 

"  I  mean  that  it  must  elevate  you,  to  have  been  compelled  to 
suffer  that  humiliation  and  bitterness  yourself;  it  lends  you  a 
higher  worth." 

"Then  tell  me  plainly  at  hist,  what  do  you  know? 

Her  tone  was  quite  changed.  There  was  somethmg  like  a 
serpent's  hiss  in  the  short,  angry  tone  in  which  Manna  uttered 
this,  and  her  mild  eye  flashed  menacingly. 

"  Heaven  knows,  I  do  not  wish  to  wound  you,    said  the  f  ro- 
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fessorin,  "but  would  rather  extend  my  hand  to  cherish  and  tc 
bless." 

She  tried  to  toucli  Manna's  head,  who  shyly  withdrew  and 
exclaimed ; 

•'  Tell  me  outright,  I  beg  of  you— who  knows  it  ?  What  do 
you  know?" 

"  I  know  nothing,  except  that  on  entering  the  convent  you 
were  made  to  sutler  greatly,  because  two  American  girls  took 
you  for  an  octoroon,  and  avoided  you." 

"  Yes,  yes,  that's  it !  Now  I  know  why  they  examined  my 
nails,  and  Anna  Sotway  stood  by.  Ah  1  well,  well  I  I  thank 
thee,  great  God,  that  thou  hast  let  me  experience  (his;  that 
myself,  myself,  I  must  submit  to  the  shame  of  being  examined 
Uke  a  slave  1  Why  did  they  not  cut  open  my  veins  ?  I  thank 
thee,  my  God  1  But  why  do  you  allow  them  to  worship  you 
while  they  mock  you  in  your  creatures  !  Then  it  was  not  be- 
cause I  wished  to  be  pious  and  obedient  that  they  received  me 
here,  but  because  1  am  of  pure  blood.     Shame  !" 

It  seemed  an  altered  being  that  spoke  now,  and  cried  out 
into  the  wood  : 

"  Ye  trees,  why  do  you  each,  according  to  its  kind,  bud, 
bloom,  and  grow  with  one  sun  to  warm  you  all,  and  the  birds 
to  sing  to  you  ?    Woe,  woe  !    where  am  I  ?" 

''  In  the  right  path,"  said  Frau  Dournay ;  and  Manna  stared 
at  her  as  if  she  were  a  ghost ;  but  the  Mother  continued  :  "  A 
pure  spirit  is  renewing  itself  in  you,  my  child ;  you  have  ex- 
pressed  it.  When  Lessing  wrote,  '  I  do  not  wish  all  trees  to 
have  the  same  bark,'  he  did  not  foresee  that  his  spirit  would 
be  revealed  to  an  unfolding  child,  in  a  convent  here.  His  pure 
spint  IS  with  us  now,  my  child;  and  I  believe  Lessing  would 
say  to  you,  '  Forgive  them ;  they  will  learn  that  God  alone  en- 
dures, while  generations  of  men  are  only  mutable  forms  of  ex- 
istence eternally  renewed.'  " 

Manna  scarcely  seemed  to  hear  her,  for  she  now  took  hold  of 
Frau  Dournay  and  asked  :    "  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  had 
my  mother's  special  confidence  ?" 
"Yes." 

"And  did  she  lell  you  the  secret?" 
"  I  do  not  understand  you." 
"  Speak  openly,  I  know  all." 

"  Your  mother  did  not  confide  any  secret  to  me." 
Manna  spasmodically  grasped  the  cross  upon  her  breast,  and 
sat  staring  long  and  silently. 

The  Widow  told  her,  with  earnest  sincerity,  how  much 
she  regretted  having  agitated  her  so,  and  that  she  did  not 
wish  to  force  herself  upon  her,  but  would  be  a  loving  relative 
to  her. 
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Still  Manna  made  no  answer ;  at  last  she  turned  and  kissed 
the  startled  woman  on  the  mouth.  ^     ^       ,,  ,         .  ,,. 

"  I  kiss  the  lips,  which  tell  me  that— the  dreadful,  and  the 
other.  Yes  I  I  was  destined  to  experience  it  myself,  and  now  I 
believe  that  I  am  consecrated  for  the  sacrifice." 

The  Mother  was  at  a  loss  before  this  enigmatical  nature,  but 
at  last  Manna  promUed  her  to  be  calm :  she  seated  herself  on 
a  bench  under  a  pine,  leaned  against  the  tree  and  looked  up 
at  tlie  sky. 

"Why,"  she  said,  as  if  to  herself,  "does  not  a  voice  come  to 
us  out  of  the  air  ?  Oh  !  1  would  gladly  follow  it  over  hill  and 
dale,  through  night  and  death."         ■  . 

Manna  wept.  The  Widow  reminded  her  of  her  promise  to  be 
calm,  but  Manna  declared  she  couid  not,  for  it  grieved  her  to  be 
torn  away  from  here,  and  go  she  must,  because  she  could  no 
longer  be  truthful ;  she  must  live  untruthfully  here,  because 
people  had  not  been  true  to  her.  .      c    »  »- 

Now  Frau  Dournay  was  shocked  to  learn,  for  the  first  time, 
that  Manna  really  had  not  known  the  circumstance  at  all,  and 
she  trembled  at  what  she  had  done.  She  mourned  that  she 
could  never  forgive  herself  for  having  so  disturbed  Manna's  young 
soul.  And  then  Manna  turned,  and  strove  to  reassure  and  com- 
fort the  unhappy  woman  who  stood  before  her.  - , ,  , 
"Believe  me!  I  beseech  you,"  she  cried,  uphftmg  her  folded 
hands— "oh,  believe  me,  truth  alone  gives  freedom,  and  it  is 
terrible  that  the  park,  the  house,  and  the  splendor  are  all  lies. 
No  I  did  not  want  to  say  that.  Only  one  thing  I  beg  of  you, 
do  not  reproach  yourself  for  having  told  me  Ms.  When  you 
leave  me  again,  it  will  do  no  harm,  it  will  help  me.  It  was  in- 
tended I  should  learn  that  too,  and  it  is  well." 

Frau  Dournay  composed  herself,  and  when  she  praised 
Manna's  love  of  truth.  Manna  shook  her  head  and  said : 

"  1  do  not  want  to  be  praised,  1  do  not  deserve  it.  I  do  not 
leserve  the  ivhole  truth,  for  I  myself  conceal  something." 

Frau  Dournay  felt  the  trial  she  had  caused  the  young  girl, 
and  succeeded  in  explaining  that  the  Superior  had  healed 
like  a  physician,  without  telling  the  patient  the  whole,  and 
Manna  looked  fixedly  at  the  Widow  as  she  continued:  "Un- 
fortunately, I  too  have  not  been  quite  open  toward  you." 
"You  too?"  . 

"Yes  !  I  have  not  yet  told  you  that  your  father  came  with 
me.  He  is  waiting  for  my  return  on  the  opposite  shore,  and 
hopes  you  will  come  home  with  us." 

"  My  father  hides  himself  from  his  child  and  sends  a  stranger  1 
said  she,  speaking  to  herself.  "  Come  to  the  Superior  with  me," 
she  suddenly  exclaimed,  and  taking  tiie  Widow  by  the  hand, 
went  with  her  to  the  convent. 
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But  now  Cricket  came  and  cried:  "No!  Manna,  /ou  must 
not  go,  you  must  not  leave  me  here  alone  !" 

"  Come  with  me,"  replied  Manna,  and  took  the  child's  hand. 

She  went  to  the  Superior,  and  asked  permission  to  go  with 
the  Widow  to  her  father,  who  was  expecting  her  on  the  other 

"  Ask  him  to  come  here." 

"No,  I  would  rather  go  to  him." 

Permission  was  given,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  part  fron 
Cricket,  who  refused  to  be  comforted  until  iWanna  promised  he) 
faithfully  to  come  back. 

Manna  sat  in  the  boat,  and  stared  into  the  water.  She  reached 
the  garden  of  the  inn  with  Frau  Dournay,  where  Sonnenkamp 
itill  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  arbor  with  Prancken, 

"  You  are  going  home  with  us  ?"  cried  Sonnenkamp  to  his 
daughter,  who  suffered  his  embrace,  but  did  not  return  it. 

Prancken,  too,  was  very  glad  to  welcome  Manna,  and  as  she 
gave  him  her  hand  he  remarked  smiling,  "  My  hand  has  be- 
come hard,  but  my  heart  remains  soft — too  soft  perhaps." 

Manna  cast  down  her  eyes.  Soon  pleasant  jests  were  passed 
at  the  manner  in  which  Prancken  had  settled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  related  humorously  how  he  had  adapted  himself  to 
his  new  life ;  there  was  a  vigorous  freshness  in  his  appearance, 
and  a  warm,  heartfelt  tone  in  all  he  said.  He  saw,  not  without 
satisfaction,  the  impression  his  demeanor  made  upon  Manna. 
At  last,  she  said  that  she  believed  she  might  speak  openly  be- 
fore the  strangers,  who  reaUy  were  not  like  strangers  ;  that  she 
had  not  fully  decided,  but  still  felt  a  strong  desire  to  leave  the 
convent  at  once,  or  better  still,  not  to  return  to  it  at  all  fi-om 
the  place  where  she  was,  but  Fniu  Dournay  or  her  father  might 
go  over  and  say  farewell  in  her  stead. 

"  May  a  friend  he  allowed  to  say  a  word  ?"  asked  Prancken,  as 
Sonnenkamp  loudly  expressed  his  joy. 

Manna  begged  he  would  speak ;  and  he  now  explained  that  as 
a  friend  he  must  see  that  Manna's  actions  were  judicious  and 
noble.  Whatever  might  have  happened,  it  remained  her  duty 
not  harshly  to  break  the  pure  and  intimate  relations  in  which  she 
stood  to  the  convent,  especially  to  the  Superior;  that  ingmtitude 
and  severity  exercised  toward  others  left  heaviness  andbitterness 
of  soul  behind.  He  therefore  thought  that  as  Manna  had  en- 
tered the  convent  of  her  own  free  will  and  with  a  pure  resolve, 
she  must  now  leave  it  in  the  same  way,  in  kindnes?  and  peace. 
It  seemed  to  him  fitting  that  she  should  return  and  remain  some 
time,  and  then  part  with  quiet  consideration  from  her  compan- 
ions and  the  pious  Sisters.  He  repeated  that  he  wished  nothing 
more  than  to  sec  Manna  return  as  soon  and  as  completely  as 
possible  to  active  life,  but  that  it  was  a   friend's  duty  to  save 
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ihoiC  who  were  nearest  from  repent.liee  and  self-reproaeV,      II 

,he  heU  for  »me  time.    «  You  h.,e  pointed  out  what  »  nght, 

Ses,  accompanied  b,  SonnenltamP  and  Pt.ndten,  went  to  the 
shore  and  were  rowed  bacl:  to  tlie  island.  „  ,„  Kpd 

Cricket  .ho  had  not  ceased  crying,  was  already  pot  to  bed 
•od  SSiJed  to  complain  that  Manna  had  gone  aw.ay.  She 
ifntrrcJiidandVadhersJ^^^ 

:„1illVd™'?pe/'5cSf.nfa.t'e''co,  torted  her  and  made 
her  kind  promises,  she  herself  grew  calmer. 

CHAPTER  V. 

NIGHT  AND    MORNING  IN  THE  CONVENT. 
T     ATE  in  the  evening  Manna  walked  np  and  down  the  broad 
T       mthoi,  theUlandvvith  the  Superior  and  Frau  Dournay 

^rs;!S^^tenS«rE^.s.s»^s^;^s 

-TrrSef  .'p-^Jl^re'SSgin  ot  the  con.^jtion  =o..d 

s:iiSidS's^^s-:=  ^  =|i 

to  acknowledge  and  confess  a  wrong,  an  error,  or  a  rasn 
?:e?.nd"SSl "Sealed  teacl„ngs,con.inn*^^^^ 

3SSti;:irKS'=f£d^rs 
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new  knowledge  and  new  observation  for  each  incident;  and  this 
made  her  appear  undecided  and  wavering.  This  sensation  was 
still  funher  heightened  by  her  not  feeling  herself  justified  to 
battle  against  so  finn  and  so  beneficent  a  faith.  A  restlessness, 
such  as  a  spy  must  experience,  who,  actuated  by  the  purest 
patriotism,  reconnoitres  the  enemy's  camp,  swayed  Frau  Dour- 
nay  s  manner.  She  censured  herself  for  having  alloived  herself 
to  be  employed  on  this  mission.  But  now  she  was  at  her  post 
and  must  defend  her  position.  She  searched  for  a  point  where 
she  could  be  ivholly  true;  and  so  she  informed  Manna  tliat  her 
father  intended  organizing  an  extensive  system  of  charity,  and 
showed  her  what  a  noble  vocation  it  would  be  for  her  to  assist  in 
this  work.  The  Superior  waited  for  Manna  to  reply,  who  said- 
The  gifts  which  my  father  bestows  will  not  find  their  way 
into  the  proper  hands.  We  can  return  all  that  we  possess  only 
into  the  hands  of  Him  who  alone  can  determine  where  it  shall 
become  of  use." 

There  was  a  hidden  meaning  in  Manna's  reply. 
Frau  Doui-nay  remarked  that  every  poor  man  is  a  messenger 
of  mercy,  and  every  needy  man  presents  a  claim  for  sacrifices; 
that  It  was  not  sufficient  to  give  aims,  but  that  we  must  devote 
ourselves,  personally,  to  the  sutferers.  Not  the  gift  which  we 
bestow  on  the  beggar  is  of  importance,  but  the  trouble  which 
we  take  for  his  sake.  As  a  gendeman,  crossing  the  streets  in 
Winter,  wrapped  up  in  his  furs,  oflen  willingly  gives  something 
to  a  shivering  beggar,  his  unbuttoning  his  coat,  his  looking  for 
the  money,  is  of  more  value  than  the  gift  iiseif;  at  least,  as  fer 
as  the  giver  is  concerned." 

Manna  replied  that  women  could  do  nothing  by  themselves  in 
this  matter.  And  the  Superior  came  to  her  aid  by  repeating 
that  she  decidedly  advised  Manna  against  taking  the  veil,  be- 
cause it  was  to  be  feared  that  her  temperament  was  not  suited 
for  It.     Turning  to  Frau  Dournay,  she  said  sharply  ■ 

-"  It  does  not  disturb  us  in  the  least  to  have  the  world  reproach 
us  with  havmg  aimed  at  this  child's  wealth.  We  do  not  despise 
the  wealth— we  can  accomphsh  great  th  ngs  with  it;  but  it  is 
the  child's  soul  alone  which  ve  value  And  e  care  not  whether 
the  world  believes  it  or  not 

The  Professor's  widow  was  E,hd    *hen  she  was' alone  in  the 

cell  m  which  she  was  to  sle  p      She  had  never  passed  a  nisht 

\  cloister.     And   yet  she  f  ft    II  at  tase     as  if  she  were  a 

toress,  a  spy.     Smiling,  she  s    d  Co  hers  If: 

I   am   really   happy  to  ha  e  fo  gotten   Parkei's  book.     It 

would  be  fresh  treason  to  have  and  to  read  that  man's  words  and 

thoughts  in  this  house." 

She  relinquished  the  idea  of  influencing  Manna;  for  in  the 
girls  mmd  processes  went  on  which  she  could  not  control,  con- 
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.i™d  »  he,  i'ir,h.  we?.  .r.n.pc«ed  ..  W.n=„,«n  s  ca„p 
.hen  arrested  a  a  spy,  and  examined  W  ''j.^^  "ieSir 
then,  suddenly,  the  Sergeant  was  changed,  and  it  was  1  toiessor 
Einsiedel,  whosaidtoher;  i,„,-„  T  siiali  have  vou 

"Do  not  be  afraid!     I  have  influence  heie,  1  shah  have  you 

"'rndaen  a.ain  she  ...  at  Court;  and  ah  the  noble  company 
togiedT.he-C?L.ou,.n_.hehadacted,h..pjiHyea«be- 
W  when  she  was  a  young,  giddy  girh  Then  she  saw  ner 
Zlk  eye"  s'SrVupon  her,  and  she  was  ashamed  to  appear  be- 

'°lnfJ*'"S  whirled  confusedly  through  her  brain  She 
felf  Sappy  when  she  awoke,  and  found  that  it  had  all  been  only 
"  They 'rose  very  early  in  the  cloister  i  but  long  before  the 
mat  n-bcU  of  the  church  rang,  Fran  Dournay  had  arisen  und 
Ze»edi  and  then  she  g-ed  *""l!h  *«  ™ J"  "'jj'jti 
upon  the  landscape,  which  was  more  and  ""''"'""?„'' °' 
tl^e  briditenin"  day.    The  unpleasant  recollection  of  her  dreams, 

S,  5h?S  r'nounceS  life,  to  »1>« ,•»"  ' >»,°7j,J7 

Smuiht  nothing  of  personal  interest-only  »«'' ™™S  "Lt 

She  shudderfd  at  the  thought  that  any  one  should  undertake 

"Wh«™tregntaritie.  and  improprieties  may  accidenolly 

£-.i^|iEis?r£;'s^iKV^^:hS 

npreecuted    hunted  down,  obscured.     Let  no  man  ventu  . 
E?In  'asylum  of  that'  idea,  unless  it  holds  a  newer  and  . 

'■' Tie  'sun  S'Smpletely  o.erpowcred  the  mists  '"d  -hone 
upL  the  mountains  and  the  river,  «>"l°"'VSs"°  widow 
inmates  of  the  great  house  were  stirnng.  The  1  rolessor  -^  w  mow 
"e"fS,?n,  aTknelt  behind  a  pillar ,  the  Sisters  and  the  chil- 

■■Trar Dourry'Sed  untd  the  morning  J™  ™ JSJ 
fhPn  ^he  went  into  the  dining-hall,  and  begged  Man.m  jnd  the 
Superior  To  a!bw  her  to  take  her  leave.  They  saw  her  down  to 
the  shore. 
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Frau  Dournay  exhorted  Manna,  remaining  there,  to  concen- 
trate her  pollers,  and  to  live  for  pure  wisdom.  She  spoke  with 
so  much  emotion  that  the^uperior  held  out  her  hand,  while  her 
hps  moved,  evidently  in  prayer. 

The  Widow  perceived   that  her  old  friend  prayed  for  her. 
And  is  tisere  not  as  good  justification   for  this  form  as  for  a 
fervent  but  unworded  thinking  and  wishing  for  one  upon  whom 
you  would  have  al 
she  crossed  to  the 

Sonnenkanip  u 
bring  Manna;  bu  m 

she  would  not,  on  rf 

back  with  Sonnenkamp 
oped  a  complete  h  m 
charity;  saying  t  m 

pass  from  one  san 

Sonnenkamp  1 
world  had  consp  m 

Yesterday  Pran  m  m  m     d     H        d 

retorted  that  it  was 
quire  the  appeara 
the  religious  oblig 

Sonnenkamp  had  shrugged  his  shoulders  because  the  man 
kept  his  mask  on  even  while  alone  with  him ;  and  he  did  not 
consent  until  Prancken  added  that  it  would  not  only  justify,  but 
really  oblige,  the  Court  to  ennoble  him.  Now  Frau  Dournay 
recommended  the  same  thing.  The  one  good  point  about  it 
was,  that  she  was  probably  honest  in  her  recommendation. 

The  return  home  was  not  overjoyous ;  for  they  came  home 
empty-handed.  Indeed,  Sonnenkamp  felt  outraged  that  he 
showld  be  called  upon  for  further  exertion,  while  he  had  not  as 
yet  obtained  any  result. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  FORBIDDEN'   FRUIT   IK   EDEN, 

A  STRANGE   spirit— it  was   kept   concealed,   but  was   not 
ghostlike  ;   it  was  all  clearness,  but  caused  much  confu- 
sion withal— had  in  the  meanwhile  appeared  at  Villa  Eden. 

On  the  morning  after  Frau  Dournay's  departure,  Roland  had 
gone  to  the  vine-covered  cottage.  Erich  had  sent  him  to  get  a 
book  from  the  library.  Unintentionally,  as  if  driven  by  an  im- 
pulse to  see  how  it  looked  in  her  absence,  he  had  stepped  into 
Prau  Dournay's  open  room,     A  book  was  on  the  table  ;  it  was 
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ope.,  md  on  the  fly-le.t  these  word,  were  written  in  EnjB.h  : 
"\iVtr.Srd'%I  :Sr,2'tt'„.n  o,  when,  the 

older      He  took  the  book,  and  hid  it. 

A    n~n  he  a.kd  for  permission  to  go  to  the  Knjt'"!  ^' 
was  Btanted.     Erich  remained  at  home  to  «msh  a  letter  to  Pro- 

f  iS'Logge r»d  ^he'S  •'«  great  ehnrtetj  ot  h.- 
a  gre=iL  ^''^BS     '        u.,„„j  '■  fpl1  into  the  bov  s  soul  like  a  fire- 
man tv  are  written  in  blood,    leu  intu  i"c  uuj  =  ^y 
brand      He  read  on,  and  further  on,  until  he  noticed  that  it  was 

vin."  On  th*e  wa,  he  met  Erieh,  «ho  was  deeply  eoneerned 
because  Roland  had  deceived  him. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?"  asked  h.ncn. 

"  Here,"  replied  Roland,  handinB  Ench  the  book 

SSJ;Se;3;e?:fo„"ah%Sfd£beV"en«^ 

•^-.^vJC-isTS^in'Sornr  "^J'cry'o'u  tetl  me  a.y- 

"Sct'eomiJed  wlUinsly.  He  told  the  martyr's  story;  he 
iwS  with  emphasis,  upoi  the  facts  that  martyrdom  ex,s  ed  ,n 
nrdwrSmly  as  h  did  lathe  past:  he  told  his  pupil  that 
sinBleSed  clevotlon  conferred  sublimity  even  upon  the  man 
SEo  wemSe  gay  uniform  of  to-day,  upon  the  md,  ary  man  j 

inSU  AU  to  sho.  thg  .^  -»»»;»/  »£; 

Rolanl  d'i7.oTeMer"p«  S?,  ■ho°n.S,  U  Erich  undertook, 
SSut  totSer  de  5,  «he  rather  difficult  work  of  J">t*"\g.  «. 
"S.eJplSningihe  position  of  Sonnenkamp,  who  had  evi- 

■■■SVyS^SirRoSS  Stw  I  remember  when  w. 
Do  you  believe  in  slavery,  then?' 
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Erich  endeavored  to  explain  in  what  sense  he  had  said  it ;  and, 
while  he  was  speaking,  he  was  glad  to  see  how  open  the  ytiuth's 
soul  was  to  all  impressions,  and  how  it  heM  fast  to  things  which 
at  the  time  appeared  transient  and  unimportanL 

Late  into  the  night  Erich  sat  with  Roland,  endeavoring  to  sat- 
isfy tlie  lad's  sense  of  justice,  and  it  was  almost  the  severest  trial 
of  his  life.  Roland  was  to  understand  that  there  existed  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  looking  upon  the  matter— a  mode  which  sustains 
slavery  as  justified  and  necessary :  he  was  never  to  let  his  father 
know  that  he  accidentally,  and  through  Frau  Doumay,  had 
become  acquainted  with  a  spirit  which  must  not  be  invoked  in 
this  house, 

Erich  remembered  that  his  mother  had  justly  advised  him  to 
introduce  into  his  teaching  only  those  things  which  were  neces- 
sary for  other  things  that  were  to  follow  them,  and  not  anything 
whatever  that  the  youth  might  happen  to  desire  ;  now  a  subject 
had  turned  up,  in  which  he  need  do  no  more  than  follow  the 
tracks  which  the  lad's  inquiring  mind  had  found  of  itself.  And 
it  ought  to  have  been  a  cause  of  rejoicing  that  he  had,  of  him- 
self, entered  upon  this  path  ;  it  was  the  one  that  all  education 
should  lead  up  to,  and  should  he,  the  teacher,  now  turn  his  pu- 
pil's feet  away  from  that  path — should  he  obscure  and  destroy 
the  foundation  of  all  morality— the  difference  between  "  Thou 
shalt"  and  "  Thou  shah  not"  ? 

"It's  like  a  dream  to  me!"  the  boy  said.  "A  great  negro 
held  me  in  his  arms.  I  remember  that  very  distinctly.  I  re- 
member his  woolly  hair,  which  I  pulled ;  he  had  a  smooth  face, 
no  heard  at  all." 

"Negroes  have  no  beards,"  Erich  remarked,  and  the  boy 
continued  in  a  dreamy  way : 

"  I  was  carried  in  the  armsof  negroes— of  negroes." 

He  kept  repeating  the  words  in  lower  and  lower  tones;  then 
he  was  silent.  Suddenly  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead, 
and  asked : 

"  Do  men  that  are  slaves  love  their  own  children  ?  Don't  you 
know  any  song  that  they  sing  ?" 

Erich  had  not  much  to  say  :  Roland  wanted  to  know  how  all 
the  nations  of  antiquity  regarded  slavery.  Erich  was  only  su- 
perficially informed  on  this  question ;  so  he  opened  his  letter  to 
Professor  Einsiedel  again,  and  begged  him  to  give  him  the 
names  of  those  books  in  which  the  state  of  slavery  among 
the  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  the  old  Germans  was  fully 
treated  of. 

^Vhen,  at  last,  Roland  was  about  lo  go  to  bed,  he  got  Thomas 
d  Kempis'  book  and  laid  it  down  by  the  side  of  Theodore  Par- 

"  I  wonder,"  said  he,  "if  the  two  men  stood  side  by  side. 
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how  tlicy  would  rcgiiri  each  oilier.  1  imagine  ThomaB  H  Kem- 
S.  .  very  faveifi,  poB-lid  moot,  but  wl,e»  I  tkmk  of  Par- 
ker, 1  tkinl  othim  ^  if  he  ,ere  .  Erand.on,  or  a  greatgrandsor,, 

°'i:Sr«o.7i°.'.'  taereaaed,  a.  he  ...how  Roland  had 
penetrated  into  the  mind  of  each,  ■,    r  ,  „,,„  ,  le^^, 

Thomas  a  Kempis  tends  to  make  a  hermit  of  a  man  ,  leads 
him  Tenter  more^nd  more  into  himself,  and  then  «  pass  oh 
",ay  from  the  human  altogether.  Parker,  loo,  first  leads  man 
into  himself,  and  then  beyond  himself— but  out,  amo"S  t"^"; 

When  next  day,  Roland  and  Erich  went  to  take  the  letter  to 
FrofesS  Einsiedelto  the  station,  the,  sa,  the  boat approachmg 
on  which  Sonnenkamp  and  Erich's  mother  were  commg  up  the 
™e"the?signnlledtothem,  and  went  down  to  the  landmg, 

Roland  was  surprised  to  find  that  Manna  had  no  re  urned 
wi  h  Sen,  for  his' father  had  promised  him  to  bring  he,  liome^ 
Sonnenkamp  walked  ahead  with  Erich,  and  ,nqu,,ed  of  him 
about  uSte  of  his  house,  he  seemed  sadly  out  of  humor. 

Sand  kept  the  Mother  back,  to  allow  the  other,  to  precede 
them  some  distance,  then  he  asked  1  -v       ■   ,- 

"  Ha.  Manna  told  you,  too,  that  .he  ,.  an  Iphigenia. 
"  No  I  what  did  she  mean  by  that  ? 

r™°°D'o™"eomp««d  her  lip..  The  truth  began  to 
dawn  on  her:  .he  underatood  Manna',  lamentation,  and  her 
rhanktSneS  to  God,  who  had  .ent  this  wont  of  misfortunes 
™  her  She  «ed  to  get  at  ah  the  circumstances,  but  Rohind 
Sripfed  her!  tShng  bS  tli't  he  had  read  the  book  which  she 

'■"T£'Kh°eV  was  frightened,  but  .he  grew  calmer  a.  M.nd 
informed  her  that  Erich  had  explained  the  whole  matter  to  mm, 
and  that  he  would  guard  the  secret  carefully.  .  . 

Neyerthelea,  she  wa.  yer,  uneasy.  ™»°  *' '^5°"S  * 
Villa  she  had  ntroduced  a  spirit  which  ought  not  to  dwell  here. 
Se  frfedon  of  her  mind  wiis  taken  from  her,  for  that  which 
she  had  kept  concealed,  had  burst  forth  in  an  infiuenec  which 
.Jc  could  no  longer  control,  and  which  at  any  moment  might 
iirinc  rldwii  terror  and  confusion.  , 

Fr«  Cere,  was  again  indisposed  i  Miss  Perini  was  not  allowed 
to  le"e  her  for  a  moment.  She  begged  to  be  excured  from 
receiying  Sonnenkamp  and  Fr.au  Doum.av  on  their  return 

T  ike  a  child  that  is  a  way.  hghthearted,  and  live,  on  trom 
moment  to  moment,  free  from  thought  or  trouble  appeared  the 
SaS™  and  eyer,  o'ue  took  pleasure  in  his  .te.d,  «1™""V; 
He  thought  it  preferable  that  Manna  should  «»' ""' "°' ',  .'J! 
Sonld  eSme  oSly  when  the  castle  . a.  "''f'''f'  " 'S°"'''^J 
very  fine— the  transition  from  the  clotstec  to  the  castle,     lie 
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looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  time  when  they  should  all 
be  together  again  ;  he  did  not  like  this  eternal  travelling  and 
bursting  asunder  like  a  bombshell.  Why,  you  could  nowhere 
be  better  off  than  here  at  home ;  and  nowhere  could  you  have 
more  than  sky,  and  water,  and  mountains,  and  trees. 

The  Major  ivas  the  life  of  the  party  which  met  at  supper, 
and  each  was  lost  in  his  peculiar  train  of  thought.  After  sup- 
per, Frau  Dournay  accompanied  the  Major  to  his  house.  Far 
)ut  into  the  night  she  sat  with  Frilulein  Milch,  who  was  ap- 
lointed  first-assistant  in  the  charity  scheme.  She  seemed  to  be 
cut  out  for  it.  She  knew  all  the  people,  and  all  about  their 
circumstances;  and  the  first  thing  she  demanded  was,  that  a 
dozen  sewing-machines  should  be  sent  into  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages, and  said  that  she  herself  would  teach  the  women  and  the 
girls  how  to  use  them. 

Frau  Dournay's  heart  felt  stronger,  as  she  returned  to  the  Villa 
under  the  light  of  the  stars,  escorted  by  the  Major  and  Fraulein 
Milch.  She  was  calm,  and  a  saying  of  Goethe's  resounded 
in  her  soul,  as  if  it  were  being  sung:  "Not  by  reflection  can 
you  learn  to  know  yourself,  but  by  endeavoring  to  do  your  duty." 

A  course  of  action  lay  before  her,  which  should  elevate  her 
and  all  about  her. 

CHAPTER   VII. 


FRAU  Dournay  accompanied  the  Doctor  on  his  rounds  in 
the  country  for  several  days.  By  this  she  obtained  an  in- 
sight of  her  own  into  the  life  of  the  neighborhood. 

She  now  laid  before  Herr  Sonnenkamp  the  plan  which  she 
and  Fraulein  Milch  had  sketched.  He  adopted  it  with  great 
readiness ;  and  the  idea  of  supplying  sewing-machines  afforded 
him  special  satisfaction.  It  was  not  only  something  American, 
but  it  would  also  give  rise  to  much  talk  in  the  world.  He  him- 
self went  to  the  capital  to  buy  the  machines. 

Sonnenkamp  listened  to  Frau  Dournay  with  pleasure,  as  she 
told  him  what  happiness  it  had  afforded  her  to  be  put  in  the  way 
of  doing  so  much  good,  formerly  through  the  Princess,  and  now 
through  Herr  Sonnenkamp. 

"How  is  it,"  he  asked,  "that  the  poor,  and  the  people  of 
limited  means,  hold  more  firmly  together  than  the  rich  ?" 

"I  have  never  considered  it,"  rephed  Frau  Dournay,  with 
an  embarrassed  smile;  "but  when  1  come  to  think  of  it,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  rich  man  clings  above  ei'erything  to  his 
s,  and  is  forced  to  think  of  himself;  he  can't  help  iL 
t  occupy  himself  with  the  lot  of  others ;  his  soul,  his 
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m  if  I  ma,  use  the  expression,  kas  not  ilie  imploring  slance 
Shim  .Eiti  faloro  Ey  a.e  w.yside.     »  X^boSe  i" 

JS^e^'STe'  cfuie™ Si  "i  .hi  deiicao,  of  the  .pp- 
"^.^St'lrSiS,  and  he,  face  .a.hjd.  "  perh.p. 
we  couid  tie  an  example  from  the  ammal  world. 

Shits  Sntfa™ only  on  Sonnenkamp's  repeating  M.  qne>- 
""'tJ'vou  I  may  reye.1  a  half-matured  opinion :  I  was  on  the 

SrhSSf"^s5Sorr'iiSa^rs:r«3 

always  live  together  in  herdsj  they  protect  each  other  b,  as- 
""-ilr'l^rofcssor's  widow  paused,  smiling  at  he,  own  compari- 
"■;.•»  StSl^Smleaterday,  and  is  not  of  tnuch  ,alu. 
The  KriShe"  told  me,  that  in  the  Fall  the  g,an„o,ous  b.,d» 
SettSnhe,  in  flocks,  but  those  that  feed  on  insects  do  not." 
''sonnSmJ  looked  it  he,  eneoutagingiy.     To  quahfy  he. 


encamp  iookch  a^  "--■  -=- 

-„_,;nr,  fko  Prfifp-wor's  widow  resumed :  .  , 

JSl^kerr=^'^»™s°Sc=SJ 
3rSsru^^?^Soj£^-sss?jg 

SSnd,™  who  S  nturned  from  his  farming  escapade,  h.nted 

rl  tt'orS"™  ^,n.y  had  Lejtcd  a.  d. ^^^^^^ 
aiSofher  impraive  appeal  to  Manna,  so  on  Sonnenkamps 
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i;e™S;r,i'.","A'\'""  l"  ■"'"  ■>'  ""•""E  F™  Donmay 
perrnanemiy  m  his  house,  he  approved  of  it  at  otice 

;„;  ^^^^a^'^  '^  ?^"'  "T^  °P'^"'^  '*'°"g  the  shore  through  bloom- 
.ne  meadows,  f,«m  the  Villa  to  the  ,ii,e-eovereti  eott,«e  and 
S,°?^  '  ^r""'"?  '"used  Frau  Doumay  to  eome  rth  hitn 
to  the  garden,  and  the  whole  family  had  to  aeeompany  then, 
the  whole  1.  e  '"".iToten  into  the  wall  whieh  enclosed 
£  rh^S  ,'  ■  ^"""k>nP  >aidthat  Fmu  Dournay  should 
£.  in,  1  T°;  '°  Jf  ""»»8''  ">'"  »'™==-  He  Jave  the 
key  tnto  her  hand  and  she  opened  the  gate.     She  wentthrouKh 

who  was  with  them  too,  followed  her.  They  went  to  the  vine^ 
covered  cottage,  and  the  Widow  was  astonished  to  find  S 
arrLId  '""'fk-W-S"""™  ■»<1  1>"  husband's  libVaS 
arranged  in  perfect  order.  Aunt  Claudine  was  also  presenV 
for  Sonnenkamp  had  pcnuaded  Clod.ig  to  dlow  her  to  rXn 
losenh  who'hS"  '""'"'i  S»°»™k«nip  presented  his  valet 
Joseph,  who  had  arranged  everything  so  perfectly  as  a  native 
son  of  the  University,  °        r  j 

Fran  Donrnay  thankfully  gave  Joseph  her  hand. 

Soon  after,  the  Major  made  his  appearance,  and  when  Frau 
Dournay  asked  after  Frilulein  Milch,  he  excused  iie"tamm'r" 
inglyi  Tt  evidently  did  not  suit  him  either,  that  FMulein  IVIilch 
remained  firm  in  her  resolution  never  to  gi  into  socle  v 

Frau  Dournay  had  no.  had  time  to  ?eco"  r  from 'ier  snr 

ffira'nSL'nT'i'"?  i"''  *'"'"..  "'}'='  "■■  "^Wwig  too  arrived. 
Arrangement  had  been  made  for  a  cheerful  repast  in  the 
gy'f »:  "■•  ''°'""''  B"=  ■"'"  t»  >1>=  «"iver«.l  state  of  miSdbJ 

auSfe  in"the  nJst''"""""'  «'»"''""'"  "<>  "  permanent 

In  the  evening  Erich  received  a  large  parcel  of  books,  with  a 

letter  from  Profe,«,r  Ensiedel,  and  a  large  sheet  covered  with 

SI"":? ■  ,  "=  '■■'i.""*  '°  ">■  "'  '•"'  «'  Erich  "prgc"; 

ttouSt",S'"V°f°,'h  r""''"  "<■  "'""  "'  >■»''>■.  "a 
thought  It  a  most  fertile  theme. 

thi^?,h  '.°?f  llie  books  up,  for  he  considered  it  a  blessed 
thing  that  Roland  thought  neither  of  slavery,  nor  of  free-labor 

Safo-biS""""-'  "'-'^  '»™  ™"™"i=  ■•  "'^- 
The  Privy-councillor's  son,  the  cadet,  w,as  now  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence at  the  vilh,  which  hi,  family  had  ja.t  t.aken  possession  of 
and  he  exhorted  Roland  to  be  very  industrious,  n  that  he  in°.h 
be  soon  fitted  to  enter  tlie  militaiy  seliooL  So  Rol.nl!  iSn- 
oo„ibr,T       T^  l>;nself  for  the  highest  class  as  speedily  a, 

Butlnl'i,'  f;?°,°',"u.''*">'.'?'"'  '"  ""  "<1  Piancken. 
iiut  once  his  father  took  him  aside,  and  said ; 
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"My  child,  it  is  quite  right,  and  it  pleases  tnc  very  much 
that  you  are  preparing  yoursdf  so  earnestly  ;  but  you  shall 
enter  only  whcn-Observe,  I  honor  you  in  telhng  you  th,s. 
I  look  upon  you  as  a  grown  man,  ^vho  can  understand  every- 
thing—" 

He  paused  and  Roland  asked  : 
"When  am  1  to  enter?" 

"  Come  nearer,  I'll  whisper  it  to  you :  you  shall  enter  only 
when  you  have  become  noble." 

"I  noble?     And  you  too?"  ,  „     .  „,t^:„ 

"Yes-  all  of  us.  And  for  your  sake  alone  1  must  attam 
nobility. '  You  will  understand  that  in  time.  Does  it  not  make 
vou  glad  to  think  that  you  will  be  ennobled  i 

"  Do  you  know.  Father,  when  I  first  had  respect  for  nobilitj-? 
Sonnenkamp  looked  at  him   inquiringly,   and  Roland  con- 

'""\t  the  station,  when  I  saw  a  delirious  drunkard  wliom  every 
one  treated  with  respect,  because  he  was  a  Baron.  All,  :t  s  a 
Ereat  thing  to  be  a  nobleman  1"  ■  r  i.'^ 

Roland  now  related  his  encounter  on  the  morning  of  his 
flight ;  and  Sonnenkamp  was  astonished  at  the  wonderful  effect 
evirything  had  on  Rokind,  and  to  notice  how  everything  lived 
on  within  him.     Then  he  said  :  ,.  .i    ,       .  „,iii 

"  Now  give  me  your  hand,  and  pledge  yourself  that  y "  will 
say  nothing  of  ">i^  to  your  Herr  Erich,  until  I  see  fit  to  tell  him 
myself.-   On  your  word  of  honor  as  an  officer. 

Reluctantly  and  thoughtfully  Roland  gave  his  hand. 
His  father  now  proceeded  to  explain  to  him  how  "npleasa^^ 
it  would  be  if  he  were  to  receive  his  title  while  in  the  academy, 
after  having  entered  as  a  simple  citizen.  -,.   t7  ■„!, 

Roland  in     ired  why  he  should  not  talk  about  it  with  Erich. 
His  fathe  so 

ditional  obe 

Thus  Ro  "" 

father,  and 
mind;  and  « 

"Have   t 
country  ?"  -p 

"There  '^       y 

"Individua    m 
consider  th  m 

Erich  ha  K 

military  ac  ^  j 

mg ;  and  n 
a  cuiious  c 
explain.     But  he  carefully  lefrained  fro  p  E 
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During  his  leave  of  absence,  the  Privy- councillor's  son  was 
generally  present  at  lessons.  By  agreement  with  his  mother, 
Sonnenkamp  now  made  the  proposal  that  the  young  cadet 
should  leave  home  for  a  time,  to  be  taught  with  Roland, 

Roland  was  made  perfectly  happy  by  this  plan.  But  Erich 
opposed  it;  and  on  Sonnenkamp's  recalling  to  him  that  he  had 
formerly  thought  it  desirable  to  instruct  Roland  together  'th  a 
companion,  it  became  a  difficult  task  for  Eh  pi    n  to 

him  why  this  was  now  impracticable.     Th  rs       f       d    on 

which  he  had  entered  with  Roland,  he  said  as  nt  1yd  er- 
mined  by  the  lad's  character,  entirely  pers  1  tl  t  m- 
panionship  and  consideration  for  another's  q  m  t  uld 
now  serve  only  to  impede  Roland's  progress 

By  this  measure  Erich  forfeited  the  good  11  t  ly  f  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  and  the  Privy- councillor's  wife,  but  also,  for  a  long 
while,  that  of  his  pupil  himself,  who  was  angry  and  refractory, 
after  the  cadet  had  returned  to  the  capital. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

MANTRAPS    IN    THE    GARDEM    OF   THE    POETS. 

IT  was  Sonnenkamp's  pride  that  he  raised  the  best  wines;  but 
the  legend  of  the  jubilant  harvest-festival  is  now  no  better 
than  a  mere  fable.  Heavy  fogs  had  hung  over  the  valley  from 
early  morning,  and  long  before  the  sun  had  set  they  enveloped  the 
entire  landscape.  The  leaves  had  fallen  from  the  trees,  and  the 
hoarfrost  glittered  on  the  bare  branches,  when  at  last  the  grapes 
were  gathered  and  pressed.  The  Major,  to  be  sure,  insisted  on 
firing  the  customary  salute,  and  he  took  great  pleasure  in  his 
two  cornrades,  Erich  and  Roland,  who  fired  so  admirably  at  his 
word  of  conimand  that  the  threefold  shot  was  but  one  single  re- 
port; but  this  was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  harvest 
celebration. 

Fires  had  already  been  lighted  at  the  Villa,  and  Sonnenkamp 
was  justified  in  his  pride  of  having  a  separate  chimney  for  every 
stove.  It  was  a  real  festivity  when  the  Professor's  widow  had  a 
fire  in  her  sitting-room  for  the  first  time.  She  had  invited  Erich 
and  Roland,  and  FrSulein  Milch  had  come  of  her  own  accord, 
and  so  they  all  sat  together  by  the  open  hearth.  There  was  no 
need  of  saying  how  liappy  they  were  ;   they  were  at  home  and 

Erich's  mother  reminded  him  of  how  he  used  to  read  the 
great  poets  to  them  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  asked 
him  to  renew  what  had  given  them  so  much  pleasure.  He 
promised  to  do  so.  He  felt  under  deeper  obligations  than  be- 
fore, for  hb  refusal  to  take  the  Privy- councillor's  son  Into  the 
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house  had  occasioned  some  disagreeable  feeling,  which  he  now 
would  irv  with  all  his  power  to  remove.  i.  j  t,  j 

Sonnenkamp,  who  owned  large  huntmg-gt»und..  had  had 
handaime  card,  printed,  and  iov.ted  the  better  class  o  he 
neighbors  to  hunting-parties.  Invitations  also  came  from  the 
neilhbors,  and  Erich  permitted  himself  and  Roland  to  join  in 
the  sport  once  a  week.  r  ,1.. 

Roland  was  proud  of  his  father's  great  knowledge  of  the 
chase,  for  Sonnenkamp  was  looked  up  to  a>  an  authority  m 
Such  matter,  b,  the  company, 'and -«.  h>«"<l  »  7';,""* 
eagerness  when  he  told  of  the  great  times  he  had  haJ  hunting 
in  America.  Yes,  he  had  once  even  taken  a  flying  mp  "  A  " 
-iers,  where  he  had  .hot  a  lion,  whose  skm  now  lay  under  hi. 
SritiAg-desk.  In  America  he  had  used  it  a.  a  robe  when  he 
went  sleighing  i  but  hete,  in  this  country,  there  were  seldom 
such  things  a.  large  sleighing-parties. 

The  plla«,nte.t  meals,  after  the  sport  was  concluded,  were 
always  iaken  at  the  castle,  wheie  a  large  room  had  been  fitted 
up  for  this  purpose.  Here,  indeed,  was  the  Major  lord  of  the 
eitle,  and  Sftei  used  to  speak  of  the  glorious  evening,  passed 
at  the  \lilla  where  Erich  read  the  ancient  and  modern  dramas. 
He  had  never  thought  tliat  there  was  ,0  much  beauty  m  the 
world!  or  that  one  single  man  could  express  it  all  a>  clearly  with 

''Eriaiiad  read  uninterruptedly  one  evenmg  every  week,  and 
the  impressions  made  by  his  readings  were  as  various  as  bia 
hearers  were  different.  The  Major  always  sat  thoughtfully  w  th 
folded  hands.  Frau  Ceres  lolled  on  her  chair,  and  occasionally 
meSii  her  eyes,  to  show  that  she  was  not  asleep.  Mis.  Perini 
SSSt  he,  Irit,  and  occupied  herself  with  it  without  bemg  in 
the  Jlightest  degree  disturbed.  Erich's  mother  and  auM  sat 
qnlefly  SonneSkamp  asked  them,  once  for  dl,  to  excuse  hi, 
Sidenessi  and  .aid  good-naturedly,  as  he  turned  to  Roland. 

"  Don't  you  ever  ge>  "  *«  h'hit  of  having  a  stick  m  your 
hand  and  whittUng."  ,.,,-.  e         j     1...,  ....er  and 

And  so  he  sat  and  whittled  while  Erich  read  i  but  ever  and 
anVn  he  would  pause,  wi.h  his  knife  in  one  hatid  aird  his  sbek 
in  the  other,  and  look  up,  but  would  soon  return  to  his  work 

Toiand  always  took  a  seat  opposite  Erich,  so  a,  »  look  full  in 
hi,  face,  and  often,  hue  at  night,  would  speak  to  his  friend  ol 
the  wonderful  things  he  had  heard. 
One  evening  Erid,  had  been  readmg  Macbeth,  and  was  much 

f'';;?iafr4°Macb«hmi'g'h°;' easily  become  one  of  those 

"SSher'Smrwtan  heTad  bee.  reading  Hamlet,  Erich  was 
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lot  a  Utile  surprised  when  Roland  said  to  liim,  before  going 

"It's  curious  that  Hamlet  should  say  in  his  soliloquy  that 
no  one  returns  from  the  other  world,  when  he  had  seen  the 
ghost  of  his^own  father  only  a  little  while  before,  and  sees  him 

One  evening  he  had  been  reading  Goethe's  Iphigenia,  and 
Roland  said : 

"  I  never  can  understand  why  Manna  told  me  once  that  she 
1^^  !P,'i'^?"'*'  ^^  ^^^  '^'^'''^'  '  ""^"''^  ^s  Orestes,  I,  Orestes  ? 
I P    Why  ?    Do  you  understand  what  Manna  meant  ?" 

Erich  said  that  he  did  not. 

One  evening  the  Doctor  and  the  Priest  were  present,  and  Son- 
nenkamp  asked  Erich  to  read  Shakspeare's  Othello;  Erich 
looked  at  Roland.  Would  it  not  arouse  Roland's  perplexity  in 
regard  to  the  negroes,  which  had  fallen  to  sleep  ?  He  did  not 
know  how  to  refuse,  nor  had  he  any  good  pretext  at  hand  for 
navmg  Roland  leave  the  room. 

Erich  read.  The  compass  of  his  voice,  and  its  easy  modula- 
tions, represented  every  character  at  its  full  value,  without  at  all 
vergmg  on  a  theatrical  rendering  of  it.  He  did  not  auempt  to 
color  strongly,  but  to  produce  the  idea  of  sculpture  rather  than 
painting— a  softened,  yet  complete,  outline  of  life  rather  than 
an  imitation  of  it. 

The  Doctor  nodded  to  Frau  Dournay.  Erich's  reading  seem 
to  afford  him  great  comfort. 


The  attention  of  Frau  Ceres  was  now  for  the  first  time  fully 
aroused;  she  did  not  lean  bacit  once  during  the  whole  evening. 
but  sat  with  her  face  bent  forward  and  a  new  and  unknown 
expression  upon  it. 

Erich  read  the  whole  play  at  one  sitting,  and  when  at  the  close, 
in  a  voice  struggling  with  tears,  as  of  one  who  -mil  not  weep, 
he  read  Othello's  lamentable  confession  of  guilt,  great  tears  ran 
down  the  pale  and  delicate  face  of  Frau  Ceres. 

The  play  ended,  and  Frau  Ceres  rose  abruptly  and  begged 
Frau  Dournay  to  accompany  her  to  her  room.  Miss  Perini 
and  the  others  withdrew  with  them.  The  men  had  risen  but 
Roland  remained  on  his  chair  as  if  spell-bound.  ' 

The  Major  looked  at  the  Doctor  and  said : 

"  Isn't  this  a  wonderful  man  ?" 

The  Doctor  nodded. 

The  Priest  sat  with  folded  hands.     Sonnenkamp  looked  at  his 
whittlmgs  and  placed  them  together  in  a  little  heap,  as  if  they 
were  splinters  of  gold,  and  even  stooped  to  pick  up  some  that 
had  fa  !en  on  the  floor.     As  he  rose  again  he  asked  Erich  : 
What  do  you  think  of  Desdemona's  guilt  ?" 

"  Guilt  and  innocence,"  replied  Erich,  "are  not  natural  ideas. 


:s  only  the 
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See  play  of  forees,  and  Shak.pearc's  plays  are  a  Breoiid-nature 
In  thi.  regard ;  tidy  represent  only  the  free  play  of  the  natoril 
'""ThatTs'a""  said  the  Priest.  "  Relision  Is  not  spoken  of  in 
this  work ;  for  relision  would  have  tamed  *ff  »" '*»"' °'';>' 
like  the  forces  of  nature,  would  have  made  them  pliant  anO  suo- 
tlaedthemrorrmore  likely,  ha,e  rendered  them  sobjeet  to  the 

""FtaeVv'SSTe!"  said  Sonnenkamp,  whose  face  was  pale 
"but  allow  me  to  ask  the  Captain  for  an  answer  to  my  qjes Mn 

"  I  can  answer  your  first  question,"  said  Erich,  only  m  the 
words  of  our  greatest  esthetic  writert  '  The  poet  wtshed  to  de- 
lineSe  a  lion,  and  in  order  to  do  this,  had  to  represent  htm 
SS.aZbr  There's  no  talk  of  the  lamb's  guilt  The  hon 
S:«°i.'  in  accordance  with  his  n.tar.     But  ,>.hmk  there's 


"A  girl  hke  Desdemona,  motherless  and  alone,  who  bad 
been  brSught  up  only  in  the  company  »' ™°.  "IS"'  '"'V' 
,n  lo.e  with  a  hero  whose  aBtetiotiate  and  chtld.sh  nature  feel- 
ing the  need  of  love,  would  make  h,m  fawn  at  hei^  feet  hke  a 
Sfned  lion.    Yi.ldmg  strength,  vvWch  ^'''f'^f^^H^^, 


but  vet  eons  ders  itseil  reaeemea  iroiu  ".""■"  "'^  " — "■  -    , 

ssksSeii.s?ss'=r^'2r'^as; 

kSed  he  for  the  first  time,  she  dosed  her  eye,  and  he  ktssed 
rhem,  this  closing  of  the  eyes  is  not  ™»™»7i' ,'"'£„' 
lontr  titne  But  this  self-deception  would  result  in  horror 
!,eyLd°™llel,  in  raving  madness,  ''"M,'^"''™""  J""  ° 
her  armS  his  child,  a  being  strange  and  repulsive,  inhuman  even 
She ""uld  scream'with  horror,  from  he,  agomred  and  cru.hetl 
heart,  holding  to  her  breast  a  child  «,  strange  ?  1>"  Jto. 
look  which  as  Hegel  says,  is  the  noblest  of  all— the  tirst  glance 
Sch  a  mither  gf.es  hor  'ehild-would  have  struck  Desdemona 
with  death  or  madness."  ,         ...      .  - 

Sonnenkamp,  who  had  been  P^yi-B  h™"*  "*  t  u? 
splinirs,  swept  the  whole  collection  to  the  fc"'/"!"™' "P 
SErich  with  outstretched  hands;  his  powerful  nature  was 
deeply  moved,  and  he  cried:  .,  i,-,;„  i=n't  be- 

"  You're  a  free  man,  a  free  thinker ;  and  your  brain  isn  t  be 
fogged  whh  any  hocis-pocus.  Vou're  the  only  Pf"""  '*» 
Bi«,  me  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  existence  of  evil.  Jes 
fteta"  of  the  poet  is  singularly  lite  praphecy.  •  t  s  aga  mst 
Nature  'said  Desdemona's  lather  i  and  that  is  the  only  complete 
SS  of  the  problem.  It's  all  consistently  •ummed  "P  in 
SB  exFCSsion,  'It  must  be  so,'  like  a  pioducfon  of  Nature.  It 
is  against  Nature." 
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Sonnenkarap  had  never  been  heard  lo  speak  so  before;  and 
Roland,  who  had  been  staving  abstractedly  at  the  wall,  looked 
up,  as  if  to  convhice  himself  that  it  was  his  father  who  was 
speaking, 

Sonnenkamp  went  on  triumphantly,  for  he  noticed  the  sur- 
prise depicted  on  all  their  faces: 

"  Marriage — marriage !  The  Romans  knew  what  that  means. 
Where  marriage  is  opposed  to  Nature,  there  can  be  no  talking 
about  human  rights,  and  equality  of  rights.  These  crazy  hu- 
manitarians are  very  apes,  and  have  sunk  as  low  as  apes  in  their 
wisdom.  These  men  who  are  always  building  up  universal  the- 
ories and  pretences  which  will  never  apply  to  human  beasts  who 
are  gifted  with  speech,  and  are  always  knaves,  and  don't  under- 
stand them  at  all.  Faugh !  you  noble  friend  of  humanity," 
cried  he,  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  "  go  and  give  your 
daughter  to  a  nigger;  do  it  once  I  Do  itl  and  be  in  mortal 
fear  evei-y  minute  that  he'll  tear  your  child  to  pieces.  Hug  your 
black  relation  1  Do  it,  my  noble  friend  of  humanity !  then  come 
back  and  preach  about  the  equality  of  races  !" 

Sonnenkamp  had  clenched  his  fist  as  if  holding  an  enemy 
whom  he  would  like  to  strangle.  His  eyes  blazed  ;  and  his 
mouth  writhed  and  panted  like  that  of  a  tiger  who  has  sprung 
on  his  prey.  Suddenly  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast,  as  if 
stnving  to  control  himself. 

"  You  and  the  Poet,  Herr  Captain,  have  almost  made  me 
drunli,"  said  he,  with  a  forced  smile ;  and  repeated  his  convic- 
tion that  Erich  had  hit  the  mark.  A  white  girl  cannot  become 
a  negro's  wife.      That  was  not  a  prejudice,  but  a  law  of  Nature. 

"  I  thank  you  I"  said  he,  turning  to  Erich.  "  You  have  givea 
me  very  suggestive  thoughts." 

Everybody  was  astonished;  and  the  Doctor  said,  with  a  mod- 
esty which  was  liot  at  aU  usual,  "that,  from  a  physiological  stand- 
point, he  could  only  agree  v/ith  all  that  had  been  said;  for  i 
was  well  known  that  hybrids  cannot  breed  after  the  third  gener 
ation.  But  difference  of  race  does  not  alter  the  rights  of  mat 
any  more  than  his  duties,  since  religion  lays  the  same  com- 
mands on  all." 

While  speaking  the  last  words,  he  turned  to  the  Priest,  who 
felt  obliged  to  explain  that  negroes  were  capable  of  having  not 
only  family  feelings,  but  also  religious  convictions  and  vieivs; 
and  this  gave  them  all  the  rights  of  men. 

"So?"  said  Sonnenkamp.  "  Is  that  true  in  fact  as  well  as 
theory  f  Why,  then,  has  not  the  Church  commanded  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery?" 

"  Because  the  Church,"  added  the  Priest  quietly,  "  has  noth- 
ing of  the  sort  to  command.  The  Church  has  only  to  do  with 
the  immortal  soul,  and  teaches  it  to  prepare  for  the  kingdom  of 
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w»  .an  r,pit>ier  order  nor  define  what  social  position 

ture  nor  ti-eeaom  is  =i  kinedom  of  heaven. 

Master  called  the  souls  of  tje  Jew,  to  *«  J"f ™     j„„„,. 

■.^Sr;.fZ'rotS*S.n..y,"  »a  Roland,  *i.. 


suddenly. 
As  if 


,  shot  had  whistled  past  hi.  head,  Sonnentamp  cried 
°°"Wh.ti  Where  did  ,00  hoar  aboot  that  man?  Who  told 
'°Ltrd'.""h**bS5y''t°reSleTS  his  father  scl.ed  hi„  h, 
'»!^Fthe?l""hr^iS:with  Se  ,oice  of  a  »an,  "1  have  a  free 
-A^rieiTll'ZaS:  t  S' t  'iiSr  to  he  .aid  that 

"^;t,°L';''raS'gSfrr?n''e'!:th  t"S.  Vpu.re  a 
,e..S  A-Se-astlS  "^  h'^f"  »1  ~=ng  mood 
of*slZe?iT."™*™"*  '"-""■     B"<>=«""'''°- 

visit  to  the  village.  .     .  ^.    fa^iicr. 

"  Why  didn't  you  ever  tell  me  of  "J    ^skea  ms    ^^ 
"  I  can  keep  my  own  counsel,"  replied  KolanQ,  i "" 

gave  me  credit  for  doing  so."  ^^ 

::  i;!f;ie7,rn;„.C=!"  id  the  Major  a.  last,  hrealt- 
log  „p  tie  "»P"y-  .  ,jj  „„„  dan-eroo.  poshions,  as  an 
„,,™.ror  tl  he  Se^°c««iS,  had  thJ  Major's  kf '•  !>««  » 

SUrS;''hS?=S'dl"S™outhU  hands  as  if  for  aid 
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and  defence,  and  as  if  saying,  "For  God's  sake,  drop  all  this 
conversation !  It's  not  good,  and  can  result  only  in  bad  I" 
i  hen  he  would  look  at  Sonnenkamp  again  and  shnig  his  shoul- 
ders. "What's  the  matter  with  the  man?  Why  should  he  talk 
so  to  us  i  We  don't  want  to  lay  a  straw  in  his  way,  and  he 
ought  not  to  have  disturbed  us  by  anything  of  the  sort  "  Then 
he  meditated  that  Frfiulein  Milch  was  right— he  ought  to  have 
stayed  at  home  to-day !  How  comfortable  he  would  have  been 
in  the  armchair,  where  Laadi  was  lying  now,  and  the  house 
had  been  asleep  for  two  hours,  and  it  wiU  be  midnight  before  he 
can  get  home ;  and  good  FrSulein  Milch  was  sitting  up  for  him 
as  she  always  did.  It  was  a  great  relief  for  him  to  take  out  his 
watch  and  see  how  late  it  was. 

Frau  Dournay  came  back  to  the  room,  and  told  Roland  that 
his  mother  wanted  to  see  him,  and  so  Roland  went  to  her. 

The  men  set  out  for  home,  and  Erich  accompanied  his 
mother  and  the  others  through  the  snowy  night  toward  home. 

CHAPTER  IX, 
THE  BIRD  OF  IS'KiHT  IS  SHOT. 

ERICH  walked  with  the  ladies  in  silence;  his  mother  was 
the  first  to  speak: 
"  J  am  happy,"  said  she,  "  to  find  again  comfort  and  support 
in  a  saying  of  your  father's :  '  Nothing  is  more  useless  and  ener- 
vating than  repentance,'  was  an  expression  often  used  hy  him. 
The  perception  of  an  error  committed  must  hequick  and  sharp, 
and  then  we  must  return  to  facts.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
good  I  may  be  able  to  do,  I  have  deeplv  repented  joining  my- 
self to  this  house  so  firmly  that  now  any  attempt  to  withdraw 
from  it  would  be  disagreeable.  But  since  we  have  joined  our- 
selves to  it,  we  must  act  so  as  to  turn  all  to  the  best  account." 

Erich's  aunt,  who  was  not  generally  given  to  talking,  said 
how  painful  it  is  that  people,  around  whose  fate  some  mystery 
lies,  seem  placed  under  some  fearful  ban,  and  see  in  everything 
some  reference  to  their  secret. 

No  one  spoke  for  some  time.  Far  up  on  the  crest  of  the  hill 
they  heard  the  shriek  of  the  horned  owl,  that  foreteller  of 
coming  cold,  in  whose  horrid  cry,  as  it  rises  and  falls  on  the 
wind,  there  is  not  only  dolefulness  immeasurable,  but  also  a 
sound  of  malicious  triumph.     The  three  stood  still. 

"Ves,"  said  Erich,  "in  spite  of  all  the  trouble  that  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  has  taken  to  rid  the  neighborhood  of  owls,  he  has 
not  succeeded." 

Again  they  walked  on  silently.  In  moments  of  excitement, 
everything  becomes  symbolical.     The  Mother  told  in  a  low 
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■        f  .i,P  inmmnrehensMe  agitation  of  Frau  Ceres,  and  how 

.nl  ho.  R...nd  M  '••tf„;C.Sdn.*;L.  .L"cS.i." 

Zdrr°oV=';s4".°^»  «°s."i^^         -o  i- 

time.   thU   men   cnnot  bear  to  conte.   ™  ^^  ___^^^ 

that  tlieir  life  ind  action,  are  "«"8'    •«»      b„,    is  I  laid, 

"■"»  Tro.t»:ro«KK     -  Ce".  y»';Ae.,t   ti 
we  must  not  d"!".'   onr.et  ^.^^  ^j  ^^  ^„^„ 

duty.     Tliat  is  another  of  your  father  s  maxims,  diiu  6 

■"fi;  ,.,Wed  peaceM,  back  to  the  Vi....      The  owl  had 
"»"  To'Sr    mSc."  it     n'd 'Srilimp  hearS  it  a, 

E1,:;^5,f2;t.iS2o,^i^^;;;;J--J„HS,*ii^^^ 

r";f."  'noTpeSd  »lf  pS  -hi.,  hi.  wife  ta.ked 

"".ReSmberoetoHer,  Etich:  ,o„  have  a  better  teacher 

the  wall,  and  prc.ently  a  report  »"  J™  ""V,,  „„  ,„M  him 
S^fsh';nhcS"\~htnerinrtr;i.  and  brooch, 
the  bird  back  with  bim. 
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The  whole  house  was  alarmed.  Frau  Ceres  awoke,  and  he< 
first  words  were  : 

"  Has  he  murdered  himself?" 

Sonnenkamp  and  Roland  had  to  go  to  her  room  and  show  her 
that  they  were  alive.  Roland  took  the  dead  owl  with  him,  but 
his  mother  would  not  look  at  it,  and  cried  because  they  had 
robbed  her  of  her  sleep. 

The  father  and  son  left  her,  and  Sonnenkamp  praised  Roland 
for  shooting  the  bird  so  coolly  and  quickly. 

Erich  went  back  to  his  mother,  who  must  have  been  awak- 
ened by  the  report,  and  found  her  still  awake ;  she,  too,  had 
feared  that  the  shot  was  that  of  a  suicide. 

The  whole  house  gradually  became  quiet  again. 

Roland's  pride  in  having  killed  the  bird  made  him  forget  the 
occurrences  of  the  evening ;  he  went  to  bed  happy,  and  soon 
fell  asleep. 

A  lamp  was  burning  in  the  castle  and  another  in  Sonnen- 
kamp's  work-room.  Erich  stared  at  them  and  strange  thoughts 
and  pictures  [Mssed  through  his  mind — Shakspeare's  poem,  the 
men  who  had  listened  to  it,  and,  above  all,  what  Roland  must  have 
thought;  and  it  seemed  fortunate  that  Roland's  delight  at  hav- 
ing shot  the  owl  had  banished  all  bewilderment  and  the  serious 
thoughts  that  would  otherwise  have  troubled  him.  One  deed, 
one  deed  alone,  had  delivered  him.  Wher«  is  it — this  great 
power  that  unriddles  all  ?  It  cannot  be  searched  out.  There 
is  a  great  movement  in  history,  and  the  Divinity  manifest  in  his- 
tory,  which  is  independent  of  all  will  and  all  endeavor  to  mould 
events — this  God  alone  produces  the  deed.  The  result,  the 
deed,  is  not  ours ;  but  to  be  prepared  for  it,  that  is  our  part. 

Erich  Coo  found  rest  at  last. 

Sonnenkamp  paced  up  and  down  in  his  great  chamber  like  a 
prisoner.  The  lion's  skin  lay  at  his  feet,  and  the  stuffed  head 
glared  at  him  with  awful  eyes.  He  doubled  the  skin,  to  cover 
the  head.  He  thought  and  thought— what  should  he  do? 
This  Erich  is  educating  his  son  to  be  an  antagonist  to  him ;  and 
that  mother  of  his,  who  is  always  fishing  up  in  spirit  some  of 
her  husband's  bright  sayings,  and  who,  as  Prancken  says,  is 
always  calling  up  the  restless  ghost  of  her  husband— that  dead 
Professor  Hamlet,  is— No ;   she  is  a  noble  lady. 

But  why  had  he  fastened  around  his  neck  these  beggarly 
scholars,  puffed  up  with  their  ideas  ?  He  could  not  shake  them 
off  without  exciting  remark.  No:  he  must  use  them  up,  and 
then  throw  them  away. 

He  came  at  last  to  a  satisfeclory  decision.  We  must  busy 
ourselves  with  other  things — with  amusements;  and  then 
straight  to  our  goal.     Day  after  to-morrow  will  be  New-year's. 

"On  New-year's  day  we'll  all  go  to  the  Court  city."  And  with 
this  thought,  Sonnenkamp  at  last  went  to  bed. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PLAV  OPENS. 

THE  Krischer  knew  how  to  stuff  birds,  and  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning   Roland  wanted  to  take  the  owl  to  him— the 
bird  was  Ivine  by  the  window,  frozen  stiif.  .     .  ,    ^         , 

All  the  events  of  the  previous  day  had  vanished  before  the 
jov  occasioned  by  his  glorious  shot. 

'"Wait  I"  cried  Roland  suddenly,  as  he  was  spreading  the 
owl's  wings-"  «ait!  I  just  thought  of  a  word  1  heard  in  a 
dream  last  night.  A  man  wholooked  very  much  I'ke  Frank- 
lin only  he  wasn't  so  fat,  said  it.  I  thought  1  was  in  a  batOe, 
the  music  and  screaming  made  a  fearful  noise  and  "g^-t  in  the 
midst  of  it  the  man  said  :  '  Reputation— reputatvon  I  —and  then 
ail  of  a  sudden  thousands  of  black  heads  reared  themselves,— 
nothing  but  black  heads,  a  sea  of  black  heads,  and  all  gnashmg 
their  teeth  at  me ;  and  I  woke  all  in  a  tremble 
Erich  had  nothing  to  reply,  and  Roland  continued  . 
"  To-day  is  the  last  day  of  the  year  ;  an  entirely  new  world 
,vill  commence  to-morrow:  1  don't  know  «hy  it  is,  but  1  long 

"Erich  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy's  forehead— it  was  at  fever- 


heat. 


"Roland  was  called— his  mother  wanted  him ;  and  as  he  went, 
Erich's  eyes  followed  him  thoughtfully.  He  went  to^vard  the 
door  for  he  expected  that  Sonnenkamp  would  call  him.  i  n.s 
man  that  acted  so  singularly  yesterday,  that  an_  explanation 
would  be  necessary  to-day.  What  explanation,  Erich  could  not 
think.  As  in  a  vision,  he  saw  Herr  Sonnenkamp  m  l"s<:h am- 
ber, breathing  heavily  and  trying  to  "J.^*^' '''"?f'^"-  „"  R„ff^i 
the  steps  of  two  persons  approachmg  his  chamber,  and  Roland 
entered  holding  his  father's  hand.  ..,,  ,  i-  „   =„„p 

"Mother's  gone  to  sleep  again,  he  said  ;  but  i  ve  some 
news  for  you.     Erich,  we  will  go  together  to  the  Court  city  and 

^*^^y^''^s^uch''i"'^my  determination,"  said  Sonnenkamp,  after 
the  first 'salutation.     "  I  hope  that  your  mother  will  accompany 

"^He  said  quietly :  "  Afler  the  loneliness  and  soli^ry  life  in  the 
country,  ch«rful  society  will  do  us  ail  good.  And,"  he  added 
Itching  closely  to  see  what  effect  his  remark  would  have  on 
-ieh    '  Sve   will   meet  your  friend  Clodmg   and  his  amiable 


Erich, 

himseh  ...  — J 

Sonne nkamp's  friends 


"Irtch "ok'the  look  ,.ieil,,  and  .n.werod  ihat  he  con.itood 
himself  io  doty  hound  lo  place  h.mjelf  al  Ihe  disposal  of  Hen 
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'■I've  thought  a  good  deal  about  what  we  were  talking  of  last 
night,"  began  Sonncnkamp,  seating  himself  beside  Erich. 
"  You're  a  learned  man,  but  a  bold  one  too." 

He  conducted  himself  with  extreme  politeness,  almost  with 
delicacy ;  for  it  delighted  him  vastly  to  have  the  chance  of  play- 
ing the  hypocrite.  As  long  as  he  could  consider  the  whole 
world  fools,  he  felt  an  elevated  pleasure  which  gave  him  great 
support.     He  was  In  such  a  good  humor,  that  he  said  to  Erich; 

"  I  hope  to  convert  you  now ;  for  you  will  coroe  to  know  that 
one  lives  best  in  the  world  when  he  acts  like  a  stranger  in  it, 
and  doesn't  trouble  himself  about  the  laws  of  states." 

"To  a  certain  extent,"  answered  Erich,  "Aristotle  agrees 
with  you.  He  passed  most  of  his  life  in  Athens,  where  he  was 
not  a  full  citizen,  and  could  live  in  accordance  with  his  ideas, 
utterly  ignoring  and  released  from  what  might  he  called  active 
and  passive  participation  in  the  government." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  that.  One's  always  hearing  something 
new  and  clever  about  these  old  philosophers.  Aristotle  was  a 
traveller,  and  went  wherever  he  chose,  didn't  he  ?     Splendid !" 

Sonnenkamp  looked  very  much  delighted.  These  scholars 
have  endless  resources  ;  they  always  know  bow  to  find  some 
great  historical  fact  to  use  as  an  excuse  for  whatever  is  egotistic 
or  ungrateful. 

He  smiled  pleasantly  and  continued  to  smile,  although  Erich 

"What  might  be  right  for  so  great  a  philosopher  as  Aristotle 
would  not  be  right  for  everybody;  for  in  that  case  the  world 
could  not  exist.     Who  would  ever  take  parish  or  state  offices  ?" 

Sonnenkamp  smiled  and  smiled.  "  What  geese  these  Ger- 
man schoolmasters  are  1"  thought  he  to  himself;  "they're  ready 
to  display  their  learning  an  hour  before  going  off  on  a  pleasure- 
trip."     But  his  face  expressed  only  satisfaction,  as  he  said  to 

"  I  am  very  grateful.  One  is  always  learning  from  you,  you 
are  always  ready." 

Every  word  that  he  said  was  meant  as  a  dig  at  Erich  ;  but 
Erich  took  it  in  perfect  seriousness,  and  was  very  grateful  for 
Sonnenkamp's  gratitude.  And  Sonnenkamp  wa's  alwavs  de- 
lighted with  this  man,  who  with  all  his  learning  was  as'unso- 
phisticated  as  a  child. 

He  requested  Erich  and  Roland  to  make  the  necessary  prep- 
arations tor  the  journey,  and  a  servant  having  brought  word 
that  Frau  Ceres  was  ready  to  receive  him,  he  left  the  room. 

He  entered  Frau  Ceres'  apartment :  she  turned  toward  him  a 
wearied,  lifeless  look,  and  he  expressed  his  joy  that  she  was 
again  cheering  up,  and  would  be  able,  on  the  next  day,  to  un- 
dertake the  journey  to  the  capital.      He  pictured  in   alluring 
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colon  the  splendid  life  of  the  capitil,  to  wlilch,  fortmiately  their 
anieainf..ce  with  the  fcmily  of  the  Privy-eouncillor  Comt 
Wolfsgarten  and  his  wife,  and  the  family  of  Herr  von  Endlich 
would  afford  stepping-stones. 

He  added  with  great  assurance : 

"  Be  resolute,  and,  at  the  same  time,  amiahle  in  your  niatiner, 
my  dear   Frau  Ceres,   and   you  will   return   to   these   halls   a 

'TiTceres  laised  herself  up  at  this,  but  merely  regretted  that 
the  dresses  ordered  in  Paris  had  not  yet  arrived.  S«nnenkamp 
promised  to  telegraph  at  onee;  and  he  promised  too,  that  the 
Professor's  widow  should  accompany  them,  and  they  would 
place  themselves  under  her  guidance. 

"  You  may  give  me  a  kiss,"  said  Frau  Ceres. 
Sonnenkamp  did  so,  and  she  said : 

"  I  think  we  shall  all  he  happy  yet.     Oh,  if  1  could  only  tell 

you  my  dream,  but  you  will  never  listen  to  a  dream.     It  s  also 

better  that  I  shouldn't  teh   it.      But  it  was  a  bird  with   great 

^1  sol    e         dl     t        h    b- d     d  I  was  borne  up 

h    ai  dl         ashmdb  1    as      dressed,  and  all 

th    p    pi    b  1      look  d     p       n  ^"   '■^    t  keeted  »nd 

gSd"^       dtl       tl     bdt        db     t       d    here  was  Frau 

n"^      J         d   1  d      H       b       tf  n    dr        dyouarel'and 

S       1  hd     11      J  h      y        -«>      t      d        trimmed  with 

p      t  1  d—     B  t  J  k     w        y       II  J       don  t  want  to 

1  t  m\  dm  ^,      , 

■,  kmp  w  wy        g    d    p    t        The  day  was  a 

b  ght  -  f  h  Idhll  twt  d  yi  the  entire 
1    J,    ,  ,        k       d         rj  t  tood  boldly  against 

h    bl        k,      h    Rh  d       h  da  rare  still- 

ness hung  over  the  whole  country  tike  a  suspended  breath. 

Sonnenkamp  was  happy;  the  bright  day  had  tin.en  away  .11 
the  spectres  of  the  night  and  oiie  could  ™""'''!?,;°  "  '"' 
life.  He  immediately  gave  order,  at  the  stable  that  two  car- 
riages should  be  got  ready  for  the  drive  lo  the  capita  .  An  hour 
SI"whenSonnenkamp,Roland,andErichwe„wdkmgtoW 
the  Ihie-arbor  they  saw  people  driving  along  the  road  their 
horses  covered  with  blankets,   already  on  their  tvay  to  the 

""Rottind  asked  to  take  his  pony  with  him  ;  and  it  was  granted. 
He  wanted  to  know  which  dog  he  might  take;  only  one  was 
permitted,  but  he  could  not  decide  which  one  to  select 
'  The  Widow's  large  sitting-room  now  pre„nted  much  the  look 
of  a  town  (hir-  on  tables  and  chairs  lay  large  bundles  of  knit 
and  tvoven  garments  for  men  and  women ;  F«ulein  Milch  was 
reading  from  a  trge  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  the  nacne.  « 
the  needy  ones  were  written,  with  a  description  of  what  Uiey 
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were  severally  to  receive,  while  the  Widow  and  the  Aunt  com- 
pared  the  carefully  arranged  bundles  with  the  list.  When  this 
was  done,  Frttulein  Milch  called  in  the  Krischer  with  his  wife 
and  daughter  and  the  Seven-piper  with  all  his  children.  They 
were  directed  to  deliver  the  various  packages  to  the  people 
whose  names  were  written  on  them ;  and  this  they  were  very 
willing  to  do. 

"  It's  well  you'i-e  not  sending  money,"  said  the  Krischer;  "but 
there's  something  lacking  yet." 

"What  is  it?" 

He  was  prevented  from  answering  by  the  entrance  of  Sonnen- 
kamp  and  Roland. 

Sonnenkanip  was  pleased  with  the  careful  manner  in  which 
the  money  had  been  expended,  and  he  added  a  few  pleasant 
words  to  Fraulein  Milch.  He  had  not  seen  her  since  the  morn- 
ing Roland  ran  away. 

He  asked  after  the  Major,  and  heard  with  regret  that  he  had 
been  unwell  the  past  night  and  had  not  slept  till  morning;  he 
was  probably  still  asleep;  he  had  a  happy  constitution,  and  al- 
ways slept  off  his  ailments. 

The  Widow  begged  to  be  excused,  if  she  despatched  the  things 
before  she  devoted  herself  to  her  early  visitors;  she  then  asked 
the  Krischer  what  he  meant  when  he  said  that  an  important 
thing  was  lacking, 

"Herr  Sonnenkamp,  in  fact,  would  be  the  right  man  for 
that,"  answered  the  Krischer. 

"I  mean  that  it's  all  well  and  good  that  people  should  be 
well  wrapped  up  and  the  cold  kept  out,  but  good  spirits  and 
jollity  rnay  still  be  wanting,  and  I  mean  that  something  should 
be  put  in  to  warm  a-body  up  inside,  and  it  wouldn't  be  out  of 
the  way,  if  a  flask  of  wine  was  sent  to  each  one  of  'em.  The 
people  have  their  eyes  on  the  hillside  vineyards  all  the  year 
round  and  work  in  them,  and  most  of  'em  are  never  able  to  taste 
even  a  drop  of  wine." 

"Good!  good!"  said  Sonnenkamp.  "Go  to  the  Butler; 
tell  him  to  give  you  a  bottle  of  wine  of  last  year's  vintage  to  add 
to  each  package." 

Sonnenkamp  was  in  a  very  extravagant  mood  to-day ;  for  he 
pkced  upon  every  parcel  a  piece  of  money.  But  he  nearly 
spoiled  it  all ;  for  he  said  to  the  Krischer : 

"  See  what  confidence  I  place  in  you  I  I  don't  doubt  you  will 
deliver  them  all  honestly." 

All  the  Krischer's  good  spirits  were  clouded  over  at  once;  but 
he  checked  his  anger,  and  only  pressed  his  lips  together. 

Roland  helped  him  carry  the  packages  to  the  cart,  which 
Mood  before  the  door.     Sonnenkamp  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
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straining  him  from  this;  but  the  Widow  made  a  sign  to  hiir.  to 
nermit  it.  With  the  last  package,  Frfiulcin  Milch  vanished  too. 
•^  Sonnenkamp  now  recounted  to  the  Widow,  as  they  stood  m 
the  empty  room,  the  plan  of  his  mtended  visit  to  the  capital, 
and  invited  her  to  accompany  his  family.  ,  .     , 

The  Widow  declined,  courteonsly  but  with  decision.  And 
Sonnenkamp  had  much  trouble  in  restraining  his  ,11-humor;  lor 
no  representations  on  his  part  could  change  her  mind.  He  left 
the  house  with  a  polite  manner,  but  quite  out  of  sorts  Roland 
promised  the  Widow  to  leave  Grip  to  keep  watch  for  them. 

The  Widow  saw  that  the  boy  wanted  to  do  something  more 
for  her,  and  was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  her  serv'J^e. 

"  It  will  be  well  with  you  in  life,"  she  said,  as  she  took  him 
by  the  hand.  tj„  t,iH 

Roland  felt  a  thrill  of  awe  pass  through  his  soul.  He  tiaa 
received  a  simple,  but  the  highest  blessing. 

The  Widow  had  promised  to  spend  the  evening  at  the  V  Ula, 
where  they  were  going  to  watcli  out  the  old  year. 


ivftere  tney  were  going  lu  "-.i...  ^«.  ...^  -—  j-,- 


Frau  Ceres  was  as  nappy  as  a  euuu.     ^..^  ?■  C  "  m7 

with  a  dexterity  which,  at  other  tttne.,  was  not  ol»ei^able  . 
her.     Soon  they  betoolt  themselves  to  the  <lmmg-hall,  where 

^'^TTiey^irrelt  that  a  great  crisis  was  at  hand.  While  at  other 
times  conversation  Sowed  along  lightly  and  easily,  and  no  one 
thought  ol  the  lapse  of  the  honr,  it  now  seemed  as  .fn  would 
reqtifre  a  great  effort  to  keep  watch  oil  mrdn.ght.  The  Wtdow 
Ht  the  suspense,  and,  so  tJ  speak,  the  shadow  of  the  p.ss.ng 
hour  They  weri  it  might  he  Idd,  no  longer  present,  no  longer 
InTompany  with  each  other;  and  the  Widow  spoke,  therejore 
more  aS  she  felt  really  prompted,  and  recounted  the  story  of  her 
introduction  into  the  great  world  of  society. 
Trau  Cere,  was  ver?  attentive,  and  hogged  her  to  go  on  and 
give  further  incidents.  Suddenly  she  started  up,  and  asked  her 
husband  to  leave  the  room  with  her  for  a  moment. 

Sonnenkamp  soon  reappeared,  and  asked  Frau  Dournay  to 
do  his  dear  little  wife  a  favor. 

The  Widow  declared  her  readiness  to  do  so.  ■' ™  "™  "" 
nUined  that  she  wanted  Frau  Dournay  to  play  the  Frincess, 
Sch  the  Marshal  of  the  household,  Sonnenkamp  the  Prince, 
and  the  Aunt  the  Mistress  of  Cereinonies.  The  Aunt  was 
averse  to  the  part  assigned  her,  and  blushed  again  and  again, 
but  the  Widow  spoke  aside  with  her,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to 
undertake  the  Princess.  ,     f.j-       ,      ,  ,„o™ 

After  they  had  had  to  wait  some  time,  the  foldmg-doois  were 
thrown  open. 
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Erich  stood  at  the  door,  with  his  stafF  of  office  in  his  hand; 
and  as  Frau  Ceres  entered,  glittering  in  pearls  and  diamonds, 
he  escorted  her  to  his  Aunt's  throne. 

The  Princess  with  gracious  condescension  lowered  the  fan  she 
had  in  her  hand,  and  Frau  Ceres  made  a  very  courtly  obei- 

"Draw  nearer,"  said  the  Aunt.  "Wc  are  much  pleased 
that  you  have  made  your  home  in  our  country." 

"  It  was  my  husband's  wish,"  answered  Frau  Ceres. 

"  Your  excellent  husband  is  very  benevolent." 

"  1  thank  you,"  answered  Frau  Ceres. 

"In  your  place,"  exclaimed  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  "I  would 
have  said :  '  Your  Highness,  it  was  our  duty ;  and  we  are  fully 
rewarded  since  you  have  deigned  to  take  notice  of  us.'  " 

"  Please  write  that  out  for  me,  I'll  learn  it,"  said  Frau  Ceres, 
turning  to  her  husband. 

She  seemed  to  have  grown  younger;   her  cheeks  glowed. 

The  Widow  was  very  animated,  and  having  said  in  a  low 
voice  to  Frau  Ceres:    "  I'm  Mistress  of  Ceremonies,"  she  led 

"No,  not  that  way!  You  must  take  a  little  pains  with 
your  train,  and  dispose  of  it  gracefully.  So— that's  the  way ; 
and  now  open  your  fan— you're  permitted  to  open  it  now.  It's 
better  to  fasten  it  to  the  wrist  by  a  slight  lacing,  as  it's  very  apt 

The  play  was  carried  on  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasantry.  It 
Struck  twelve,  and  Roland  cried  : 

"  Father,  hundreds  of  people  are  now  drinking  your  health." 

Sonnenkamp  kissed  his  son,  Frau  Ceres  kissed  the  Widow, 
and  then  inclined  her  head  and  awaited  patiently  her  husband's 
kiss  on  her  forehead. 

Without,  the  bells  rang,  and  guns  boomed. 

"  Hail  to  the  New  Year  !  Hail  to  the  new  life  !"  cried  Erich, 
seizing  the  hand   of  his   pupil,  who   gratefully   kissed   Erich's 

Guns  were  tired  and  shouts  raised  even  in  the  near  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Villa,  and  Sonnenkamp  was  very  angry  that  the  excel- 
lent German  police  suffered  such  doings  ;  it  was  nothing  but 
the  insolence  of  low  people. 

But  Erich  said : 

"  It's  possible,  psychologically  considered,  to  find  in  this  dis- 
agreeable firing  of  guns,  an  expression  of  joy.  A  man  of  in- 
significant position,  when  he  cracks  off  a  pistol,  has  a  sort  of 
pleasant  surprise  at  being  able  to  compel  the  attention  of  so 
many  people  to  what  he  is  doing.  This  is  the  meaning  of  this 
rude  custom  ;  it's  an  effort  to  give  strength  and  reach  to  the  hu- 
man voice— you  understand— to  a  man's  shouting  capacity," 
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Sonnenkamp  laughed,  and  Erich  was  gratified  to  know  that 
he  was  leading  not  only  his  pupil,  hut  the  father  too,  to  a  kind- 
lier view  of  human  nature.  . 

Sonnenkamp,  however,  thought  :  "This  walkmg  university, 
these  crammcd-up  answers  ready  for  every  occasion,  begin  to  be 
tiresome  ■   it  is  lucky  that  we  shall  soon  enter  a  larger  circle. 

He  smiled,  and   pleasantly   bade   Erich   and   Roland   good- 

The  Widow  and  Aunt  Claudinc,  wrapped  up  in  warm  furs, 
and  attended  by  two  servants,  returned  to  the  vine-clad  cottage. 
Soon  all  was  still,  and  the  Kew  Year  was  cradled  in  dreams. 

CHAPTER  XI. 
THE  ICE  BREAKS. 

IN  the  morning,  about  the  time  Erich  and  Roland  were  set- 
ting out  for  the  vine-clad  cottage,  a  message  arrived  thither 
from  Fraulein  Milch:  she  invited  herself  and  the  Major  to  be- 
come Frau  Dournay's  guests  for  the  day. 

The  Widow  extolled  to  Aunt  Claudine  the  delicate  tact  dis- 
played by  the  worthy  housewife  in  divining  that  they  would  feel 
lonely  to-day. 

Itsnowed  without  cessation,  d  h  W  d  gr  t  d  her  son 
and  Roland,  who  passed  by  in   tl      fi    t  g     t  behind 

the  window-panes.  She  then  b  i  t  H  rr  S  n  k  up  and 
Miss  Perini,  who  returned    the       1  f    m     h  "^^j 

Frau  Ceres  lay  back  in  the  corn  p        1>  1  i    d     nd  did 

""soon  after,  the  Major  came,  d  h  h  m  F  d  1  Milch. 
The  Major  belonged  to  the  stri  t  m  1  a  )  h  1  d  n  r  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  diverted  bj  ny  m  f  erect 
bearing;  he  was  to-day  only  si  ghtl>  ha  and  Id  there- 
fore talk  even  less  than  usual.  H  h  m  d  h  ompli- 
ments  to  the  Widow  and  the  Aunt  1  d  ll>  th  f  mally. 
"Thb  year,"  said  he,  "«  wll  ha  1  ed  hf  j  )  ars  to- 
gether." He  pointed  to  Frilul  Ml  h  nd  h  h  d  said: 
"  A  better  soul  than  she  is,  the  rth  d  es  n  t  be  But  his 
look  said  still  more,  which  thej  could  not  und      and 

The  time  passed  very  pleasantlv  at  the  table,  and  FrSulem 
Milch  told  what  happy  reports  she  had  already  received  con- 
ceming  the  bounteous  gifts  that  had  been  distributed. 

The  Major  forced  himself  to  master  his  feeling  of  illness  ;  he 
determined  to  do  his  duty  in  conversation  with  the  three  ladies. 
He  praised  the  Widow,  because  she  was  not  only  learned,  hut 
could  cook  such  excellent  soup. 

"Yes,  yes,"   he  said,  laughingly,  "I've  actually  compelled 
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Hen*  Sonncnkamp  So  have  soup  served  at  his  table.  You  see, 
if  I'm  obliged  to  live  a  single  day  without  soup,  it's  the  same  as 
if  I  should  go  with  naked  feet  in  my  boots — without  stockings ; 
the  foundation  of  the  stomach  is  cold." 

They  all  laughed  over  this  comparison,  and  the  Major,  stimu- 
lated by  it,  continued : 

"  You,  Frau  Dournay,  know  everything;  now  tell  me  why  is 
it  that  this  day,  though  it's  simply  a  day  like  yesterday,  should 
be  thought  to  have  something  peculiar  in  it,  merely  because  it's 
called  New-year's  day  ?  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  put  on  fresh 
linen  for  the  whole  year." 

Again  a  general  laugh  arose,  and  the  Major  swallowed  his 
dinner  in  contentment;  he  had  done  his  part  for  the  day;  he 
could  now  leave  it  all  to  the  others. 

After  dinner,  the  Widow  would  listen  to  no  demur,  the  Major 
must  take  his  regular  nap ;  she  had  a  (ire  made  in  the  library 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  Major  was  not  a  little  proud  at  being 
permitted  to  sleep  in  the  easy-chair. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  can  sleep  as  well  as  the  best  professor  of 
then?  a!l.  But  these  books,  all  these  books  1  It's  awful  that  a 
man  should  read  so  many  books  I  .  1  don't  know  how  they  can 
do  it." 

The  Major  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just ;  he  would  have  had  no 
rest,  if  he  had  bad  a  suspicion  of  what  was  going  on  among  the 

Fritulein  Milch  was  sitting  at  the  window  by  the  side  of  Fran 
Dournay,  and  the  latter  was  astonished  when  she  heard  the 
simple-minded  housekeeper  say  how  incomprehensible  it  was 
that  Erich  consented  to  read  aloud  the  thrilling  drama  of  Othel- 
lo— the  Major  was  quite  confused  by  it;  and  besides,  there  were 
so  many  things  in  Sonnenkamp's  house  which  had  better  be 
a.voided. 

"Do  you  know  the  play?"  asked  the  Widow, 

"  Oh  yes,  yes,"  answered  Fraulein  Milch,  and  her  whole  face 
reddened  up  to  the  borders  of  her  cap.  But  the  Widow  was  still 
more  astonished  when,  after  Fraulein  Milch  remarked,  with 
what  art  the  poet  had  transported  the  young  bridal  pair  to  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  where  strong  wine  is  made  and  not  always 
drunk  in  moderation,  she  heard  her  add,  what  seemed  exceed- 
ingly strange  from  her  lips,  that  in  such  insular  loneliness  and 
under  a  hot  sun,  wild,  burning  passions  were  naturally  fer- 
mented. 

It  seemed  to  the  Widow  as  if  she  had  heard  a  strange  person 
speak,  not  the  woman  whom  she  h.id  all  along  known.  She, 
however,    gave  no  sign   of  what   she   was   thinking,   and  only 
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"  You  think,  then,  it  was  improper  to  read  the  piece  there, 
because  the  man  used  to  be  a  slaveholder?" 

"Excuse  mc,  I'd  rather  not  say  anything  more,"  replied 
Fraulcin  Mikh.  "  I  don't  like  to  talk  about  Herr  Sonnenkamp ; 
it  pleases  me — no,  that's  not  the  right  word,  It  satisfies  me  that 
he  scarcely  pays  any  attention  to  me,  and  bears  himself  toward 
me  as  a  person  of  slight  importance.  I  don't  take  it  ill,  I'm 
rather  thankful,  for  I  don't  find  it  necessary  to  pay  him  any  at- 
tention in  return  and  to  feign  friendship  toward  him," 

"  No,  you  shall  not  escape  my  question  in  this  way.  Can  you 
not  tell  me  what  it  is  you  find  out  of  the  way?" 

"  I  cannot." 

Aunt  Claudine,  who  seemed  to  observe  that  FrSulein  Milch 
wanted  to  communicate  something,  which  she  perhaps  was  not 
intended  to  hear,  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  room. 

"Now,"  said  the  Widow,  "we  are  quite  alone.  You  can  tell 
me  everything.  Shall  I  give  you  an  assurance  that  I  can  be 
discreet .'" 

"  Ah,  I  regret  that  I  have  gone  so  far,"  Fraulcin  Milch  falter- 
ed forth,  and  puKcd  at  the  ribbons  of  her  cap  with  both  hands. 
"  This  is  the  first  time  in  fifty  years  that  I  have  made  a  visit  or 
eaten  at  another's  table;  I  should  not  have  done  so;  I  never 
have  self-restraint  enough." 

There  was  a  tremulousness  in  FrSulein  Milch's  manner,  and 
her  brown  eyes  glowed. 

"I  thought  that  you  considered  me  your  friend,"  said  the 
Widow,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  her. 

"Yes,  you  are  indeed  one,"  cried  Fraulein  Milch;  and  she 
seized  her  hand  in  both  of  hers,  and  pressed  it  with  ardor. 
"You  don't  know  how  I  thank  God,  that  he  has  granted  me 
this  before  my  death.  Ever  since  I  devoted  myself  to  Him,  I 
have  given  up  all  people.  You  are  the  first  one.  But,  indeed, 
I  think  you  must  know  everything;   nothing  new  can  be  told 

"  I  do  not  know  everything.  What  do  you  know  about  Herr, 
Sonnenkamp  ?" 

FrBulein  Milch  bent  her  head  sorrowfully,  and  held  both  her 
hands  before  her  face,  exclaiming: 

"Why,  then,  must  I  teil  It?" 

Then  she  raised  her  head,  and  placed  her  mouth  to  the  car 
of  the  Widow,  and  whispered  something.  The  Widow  drew 
herhead  back,  and  supported  herself  with  both  hands  upon  the 
sewing-machine  which  stood  before  her.  No  word  was  spoken. 
Out  of  doors,  all  was  still,  save  the  cries  of  a  flock  of  crows,  fly- 
ing over  the  frozen  Rhine. 

"I  do  not  think,"  said  the  Widow,  at  last,  "that  you  woulil 
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